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TO 

.- 

HIS  MOST  HONOURED  FRIEND  AND  PATRON 

Sir  ROGER  BOURGOINE, 

KNIGHT  AND  BARONET.  \ 

I 

♦  » 

4 

SIR, 

It  was  the  early  felicity  of  Mofes,  when 
expofed  in  an  ark  of  Nilotic  papyre,  to  be 
adopted  into  the  favour  of  fo  great  a  per- 
fonage  as  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh :  fuch  an- 
other ark  is  this  vindication  of  the  writings  of 
that  divine  and  excellent  perfon  expofed  to  the 
world  in  ;  and  the  greateft  ambition  of  the  au- 
thor of  it  is,  to  have  it  received  into  your  pa- 
tronage and  prote&ion.  But  although  the  con- 
texture and  frame  of  this  treatife  be  far  below 
the  excellency  and  worth  of  the  fubjeft  (as  you 
know  the  ark  in  which  Mofes  was  put,  was  of 
bulrujhes  daubed  with  Jlime  and  pitch  J,  yet,  when 
you  pleafe  to  caft  your  eye  on  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it,  you  will  not  think  it  beneath  your 
favour,  and  unworthy  your  protection.    For  if 
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truth  be  the  greateft  prefent  which  God  could 
beftow;  or  man  receive  (according  to  that  of 
Ptutarch.  Plutarch,  avbowru  Xu&eTv  psJ^ov,  if  %«- 

Ofirfd  &  p/£e<r9a*  (repvorepov  akifieiccf),  then  certainly 
thofe  truths  deferve  our  moft  ready  acceptance, 
which  are  in  themfelves  of  greateft  import- 
ance, and  have  the  greateft  evidence  that  they 
come  from  God.  And  although  A  have  had 
*£he  happinefs  of  fb  near  relation  to  you,  a$  to 
know  how  little  you  need  fuch  difcourfes  which 
tend  to  fettle  the  foundations  of  religion,  which 
you  have  raifed  fo  happy  a  fuperftrudure  upon; 
yet  withal  I  confider  what  particular  kindnefe 
the  fouls  of  all  good  men  bear  to  fuch  de- 
figns,  whofe  end  is  to  affert  and  vindicate  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  religion..  For  thofe 
who  are  enriched  themfelves  with  the  jndfti- 
-mabte  treafure  of  true  goodnefs  and  piety,  -are 
•far;from  that  envious  temper  to  thint  nothing 
•valuable  but  what  they  are  the  fble  pofleflors 
6f ;  but  ffcch  arc  the  moft  fatisfied  themfelves* 
'when  they  fee  others  not  only  admife,  but  en- 
joy, what  they  have  the  higheft  eftinaation  of. 
Were  all  who  make  a  Ihew  of  religion  in  the 
"world  redlly  fuch  as  they  pretend  to  be,  di£- 
courfes  of  this  nature  would  be  too  more  fea- 
]fonable,  than  the  commendations  of  a  great 
beauty  to  one  who  is  already  a  paflionate  adr 
fairer  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  how 
common  it  is  for  men  firft  to  throw  dirt  in  the 
face  of  religion,  and  then  perfuade  themfelves 
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it  is  its  natural  complexion :  they  reprefent  it 
to  thcmielves  in  a  lhape  lcaft  pleating  to  them, 
and  then  bring  that  as  a  plea  why  they  give  it? 
no  better  entertainment.  r* 
It  may  juftly  feem  ftrange,  that  true  religiqn, 
which  contains  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  truly 
noble  and  generous,  moft  rational  and  pleafing 
to  the  fpirits  of  all  good  men,  fhould  yet  fuffbr" 
fo  much  in  its  efteem  in  the  world,  through 
thofe  ftrange  and  uncouth  vizards  rt  is  repre~ 
fented  under :  fome  accounting  the  life  and' 
practice  of  it,  &s  it  ipeaks  fubduirtg  our  wills  to 
the  will  of  God  (which  is  the  fubftancfc  of  all 
rcligioh),  a  thing  too  low  and  mean  for  their 
rank  and  condition  in  the  world ;  while  others 
pretend  a  quarrel  againft  the  principles  of  it, 
as  unfatisfa&ory  to  human  reafon.    Thus  reli- 
gion luffers,  with  the  Author  of  it,  between 
two  thieves ;  and  it  is  hard  to  define  which  is 
ftore  injurious  to  it,  that  which  queftions  the 
principles,  or  that  which  defpifeth  the  praftice 
of  k.    And  nothing  certainly  will  more  incline 
fi&en  to  believe  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  pro- 
digies, than  that  there  fliould  be  any  fuch  in 
the  Chriftian  world,  who  ihould  account  it  a 
piece  4*f  gentility  to  defpife  religion,  and  a  piece 
<tf  *eaft>n  to  be  Atheifts.    For  if  there  be  any 
fuch  thing  in  the  world  as  a  true  height  and 
magnanimity  of  fpirit,  if  there  be  any  folid  rea- 
fon and  depth  of  judgment,  they  are  not  only 
confiftent  with,  but  only  attainable  by  *  a  true 
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generpus  Spirit  of  religion.  But  if  we  look  at 
that  which  the  loofe  and  profane  world  is  apt 
to  account  the  greateft  gallantry,  we  fhali  find 
it  made  up  of  fuch  pitiful  ingredients,  which 
jM*y  ikilful  and  rational  mind  will  be  afhamed 
to  plead  fox,  much  lefs  to  mention  them,  in 
competition  with :  true  goodnefc  and  unfeigned 
piety.  For  how  eafy  is.  it  to  lobferve  fiicb,  who 
would  be  accounted  the  moffc  high  and  gallant 
ipiritS}  to  quarry  on  fuch  mean  preys;  which 
Qnly  tend  to  fatisfy  their  hrutifh  appetites,  or 
fldh  revenge  with  the  blood  of  fuch  who  have 
ftood  in  the  way  of  that  airy  title,  honour  !  Or 
elfe  they  are  fo  little,  apprehenfive  of  the  in- 
ward worth  and  excellency  of  human  nature, 
that  they  feem  to  envy  the  gallantry  of  pea- 
cocks, and  ftriv  e  to  outvie  them  in  *  the  gaiety 
pf  their  plumes ;  fuch  who  are,  as  Seneca  :laith, 
a4  Jimilitudinem  parietum  extrinfecus  cvlti,  who 
<imitate  the  walla  of  their  houfes  in  the  fainiels 
of  the  outfides,  but  matter  not  what  rubbifli 
there  lies  within.  The  utmoft  of  their  ambi- 
tion is  to  attain  enervatam  felicitattm  qua  per- 
made/cunt  animi,  fuch  a  felicity  as  evigorates  the 
foul  by  too  long  fteeping,  it  being  the  nature 
of  all  terreftrial  pleafures,  that  they  do  'OExt^jf 
kou  civvy putvw  to  tppovSv,  by  degrees  confumeTea- 
fon,  by  effeminating  and  foftening  the  intellec- 
tuals. Muft  we  appeal  then  to  the  judgment 
of  Sardanapalus  concerning  the  nature  of  feli- 
city, or  enquire  of  Apicius  what  temperance 
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is  ?  Or  defire  that  Sybarite  to  define  magnani- 
mity, who  fainted  to  fee  a  man  at  hard  la- 
bour )  4     •  1 

Or  doth  now  the  conqueft  of  paflions,  for- 
giving injuries,  doing  good,  ielf-denial,  humi- 
lity, patience  under  croffes,  which  are  the  real 
eapreffions  of  piety,  fpeak  nothing  more  noble 
and  generous  than  a  luxurious,  malicious,  proud, 
and  impatient  fpirit  ?  Is  there  nothing  more 
becoming  and  agreeable  to  the  foul  of  man  in 
exemplary  piety,  and  a  holy,  well-ordered  con- 
verfation,  than  the  lightnefs  and  vanity  (not  to 
fay  rudenefs  and  debaucheries)  of  thofe  whom 
the  world  accounts  the  greatcft  gallants  ?  Is 
there  nothing  more  graceful  and  pleafing  in  the 
fweetnefs,  candour,  and  ingenuity  of  a  truly 
Chriftian  temper  and  difpofition,  than  in  the 
revengeful,  implacable  fpirit  of  fuch  whofe  ho- 
nour lives  and  is  fed  by  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  Is  it  not  more  truly  honourable  and  glo- 
rious to  ferve  that  God  who  commands  the 
world,  than  to  be  a  flave  to  thofe  paffions  and 
hifts  which  put  men  upon  continual  hard  fer- 
vicei  and  torment  them  for  it  when  they  have 
done  it  ?  Were  there  nothing  dfe  to  commend 
religion  to  the  minds  of  men  befides  that  tran- 
quillity and  calmnefs  of  fpirit,  that  ferene  and 
peaceable  temper  which  follow  a  good  confei- 
erme;  •wherever  it  dwells,  it  were  enough  to 
make  men  welcome  that  gueft  which  brings 
fuch  good  entertainment  with  it.  Whereas 
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the  amazements,  horrors,  and  anxieties  of 
mind  which  at  one  time  or  other  haunt  &ch 
who  proftitute  their  conferences  to  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  rules  of  reAified 
reafon,  may  be  enough  to  pcrfuade  any  ra- 
tional perfon  that  impiety  is  the  greateft  folly, 
and  irreligion,  madnefs.  It  cannot  be  then 
but  matter  of  great  pity  to  confider  that  any 
perfons,  whofe  birth  and  education  hath  raifed 
them  above  the  common  people  of  the  world, 
fhould  be  fo  far  their  own  enemies,  as  to  ob- 
fcrve  the  falhion  more  than  the  rules  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  ftudy  compliments  more  than 
themftlves,  and  read  romances  more  than  die 
facred  Scriptures,  which  alone  are  able  to  make 
them  wife  unto  falvation. 

But,  Sir,  I  need  not  mention  theft  things  to 
you,  unlefs  it  be  to  let  you  fee  the  excellency 
of  your  choice,  in  preferring  true  virtue  and  pi- 
ety above  the  ceremony  and  grandeur  of  the 
world.  Go  on,  Sir,  to  value  and  meafure  true 
religion,  not  by  the  uncertain  meafiires  of  the 
world,  but  by  the  infallible  didates  of  God 
himftlfy  in  his  facred  oracles.  Were  it  not  for 
thefe,  what  certain  foundation  could  there  be 
for  our  faith  to  ftand  on  ?  And  who  durft  ven- 
ture his  foul,  as  to  its  future  condition,  upon 
any  authority  lefs  than  the  infallible  veracity  of 
God  himfelf  ?  What  certain  dire&ions  for  prac- 
tice Ihould  we  have,  what  rule  to  judge  of  opi- 
nions by,  had  not  God  out  of  his  infinite  good- 
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ncis  proYiceo  and  preierveu  tnis  authentic  in- 
ftrumcat  of  fats  will  to  the  world  ?  What  a 
ftrange  religion  would  Chriftianity  feem,  ihould 
we  frame  the  model  of  it  from  any  other  thing 
tiian  die  word  of  God  I  Without  all  contio- 
verfy,  the  difefteem  of  the  Scriptures  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  is  the  decay  of  religion, 
and  through  many  windings  and  turnings  leads 
men  at  laft  into  the  very  depth  of  atheifm. 
Whereas  the  frequent  and  ferious  coilverfing 
with  die  mind  of  God  in  his  word  is  incompa- 
rably ufeful,  not  only  for  keeping  up  in  us  a 
tttkr  notion  of  religion  (which  is  eafily  mif- 
taken,  when  men  look  upon  the  fecc  of  it  in 
any  other  glafs  than  that  of  the  Scriptures),  but 
likewife  for  maintaining  a  powerful  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion ifl  the  fouls  of  men,  and  a  due  valuation 
of  it,  whatever  its  efteem  or  entertainment  be 
in  the  world.    For  though  the  true  genuine 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity  (which  is  known  by  the 
purity  and  peaceablenefe  of  it)  fhould  grow 
never  fo  much  out  of  credit  with  the  world, 
yet  none  who  heartily  believe  the  Scripture  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  matters  re- 
vealed therein  are  infallibly  true,  will  ever  have 
the  lefe  eftimation  of  it.    It  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  the  credit  of  religion  hath  much  fuffered 
in  the  ^ager*  we  live  in,  through  the  vain  pre- 
tences of  many  to  it,  who  have  only  afted 
apart  in  it  for  the  fake  of  fome  private  inter- 
efts  of  their  own.    And  it  is  the  ufual  logic  of 
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Athcifts,  Crimine  ab  una  Dijie  omnis,  if  there  be 
any  hypocrites,  all  who  make  fhew  of  religion 
are  fuch ;  on  which  account  the  iypocri/y  of  one 
age  makes  way  for  the  atheifm  of  the  next.  But 
how  unreafonable  and  unjuft  that  imputation 
is,  there  needs  not  much  to  difcover,  unlefs  it 
be  an  argument  there  are  no  true  men  in  the 
world,  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  apes  which 
imitate  them ;  or  that  there  are  no  jewels,  be- 
caufe there  are  fo  many  counterfeits.  And 
bleffed  be  God,  our  age  is  not  barren  of  in- 
ftances  of  real  goodnefs  and  unaffe&ed  piety ; 
there  being  fome  fuch  generous  fpirits  as  dare 
love  religion  without  the  dowry  of  intbreft,  and 
manifeft  their  affe&ion  to  it  in  the  plain  drels 
of  the  Scriptures,  without  the  paint  and  fet- 
offs  which  are  added  to  it  by  the  fevcral  con- 
tending parties  of  the  Chriftian-  world.  Were 
there  more  fuch  noble  fpirits  of  religion  in  our 
age,  atheifm  would  want  one  of  the  greateft 
pleas  which  it  now  makes  againft  the  truth  of 
religion  ;  for  nothing  enlarges  more  the  gulf  of 

atheifm,  than  that  Mtyx  x*(rlJLt*>  w^e  faJfage> 
which  lies  between  the  faith  and  lives  of  men 
pretending  to  be  Chriftians.  I  muft  needs  fay 
there  is  nothing  feems  more  ftrange  and  unac- 
countable to  me,  than  that  the  pra&ice  of  the 
unqueftionable  duties  of  Chriftianity  Ihould  be 
put  out  of  countenance,  or  flighted  by  any 
who  own,  profefs,  and  contend  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  it.  Can  the  profeffion  of  that  be  ho- 
nourable, 
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nourable,  whofe  pra&ice  is  not  ?  If  the  prin- 
ciples be  true,  why  are  they  not  praciifed  ?  If  they 
be  not  true,  why  are  they  profejjid  ? 

/  You  fee,  Sir,  to  what  an  unexpected  length 
my  defire  to  vindicate  the  honour,  as  well  as 
truth  of  religion,  hath  drawn  out  this  prefent 
addrefs.  But  I  may  fooner  hope  for  your  par- 
don in  it,  than  if  I  had  fpent  fo  much  paper 
after  the  ufual  manner  of  dedications,  in  repre- 
fenting  you  to  yourfelf  or  the  world.  Sir,  I 
know  you  have  too  much  of  that  I  have  been 
commending,  to  delight  in  your  own  deferved 
praifes,  much  lefs  in  flatteries,  which  fo  benign 
a  fubjed:  might  eafily  make  one's  pen  run  over  1 
in.  And  therein  I  might  not  much  have  di- 
greffed  from  my  defign,  fince  I  know  few  more 
exemplary  for  that  rare  mixture  of  true  piety, 
and  the  higheft  civility  together ;  in  whom 
that  ineftimable  jewel  of  religion  is  placed  in  a 
molt  fweet,  affable,  and  obliging  temper.  But 
although  none  will  be  more  ready  on  any  oc- 
cafion  with  all  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the 
great  obligations  you  have  laid  upon  me,  yet  I 
.am  fo  far  fenfible  of  the  common  vanity  of 
Epiftles  Dedicatory,  that  I  cannot  fo  heartily 
comply  with  them  in  any  thing,  as  in  my 
hearty  prayer?  to  the  Almighty  for  your  good 
and  welfare,  and  in  fubferibirig  myfelf, 
ml  h^-\:Ji  s  i  R,  ' 
Jim^  5,  f662.  Your  mod  humble 

'   Tf  ii;  ■  and  affeftionate  Servant, 

ED.  STILLINGFLEET. 
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It  is  neither  to  fatisfy  the  importunity  of  friends, 
nor  to  prevent  falfe  copies  (which  and  fuch  like  ex- 
cufes  I  know  are  expe&ed  in  ufual  prefaces),  that  I 
have  adventured  abroad  this  following  treatife ;  but 
it  is  out  of  a  juft  refentment  of  the  affronts  and  in- 
dignities which  have  been  caft  on  religion,  by  fiich 
who  account  it  a  matter  of  judgment  to  difbelieve 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  piece  of  wit  to  difpute  them- 
felves  out  of  the  poffibility  of  being  happy  in  another 
world.  When  yet  the  more  acute  and  fubtle  their 
arguments  are,  the  greater  their  ftrength  is  againft 
themfelves ;  it  being  impoffible  there  fhould  be  fo 
much  wit  and  fubtlety  in  the  fouls  of  men,  were  they 
not  of  a  more  excellent  nature  than  they  imagine 
them  to  be.  And  how  contradi&ious  is  it  for  fuch 
perfons  to  be  ambitious  of  being  cried  up  for  wit  and 
reafon,  whofe  defign  is  to  degrade  the  rational  foul 
fo  far  below  herfelf,  as  to  make  her  become  like  the 
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beads  that  perifh !  If  now  the  weight  and  confe- 
quence  of  the  fubjeft,  -and  the  too  great  feafonable- 
nefs  of  it  (if  the  common  fame  of  the  large  fpread  of 
atheifm  among  us  be  true),  be  not  fufficient  apology 
for  the  publishing  this  book*  I  am  refolved  rather  to 
undergo  thy  cenfure,  than  be  beholden  to  any  other. 
The" •  Intendment  tfierefdre  of  thS  Preface,  is  only  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  fcope,  defign,  and  method 
of  the  following  books,  although  the  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  chapters  might  fufficiently  acquaint 
thee  with  it.  r^"Hdw  far  I  have  beeii  either  from  tran- 
fcribing,  or  a  defign  to  excufs  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  admirers,  the  feveral  writings  on  the  behalf  of 
religion  in  general,  or  Chriftiaiiity  in  particular  (efpe- 
cially  Mornay,  Grotius,  Amyraldus,  &c),  may  eafily 
appear  by  comparing  what  is  contained  in  their  booKs 
and  this  together  Had  I  not  thought  fomething 
might  be  faid,  if  not  more  fully  and  rationally,  yet 
more  fuitably  to  the  prefent  temper  of  this  age,  than 
what  is  already  written  by  them,  thou  hadft  not  been 
troubled  with  this  Preface,  much  Iefs  with  the  whole 
book.  But  as  the  tempers  and  geniufes  of  ages  and 
times  alter* To  do  the  arms  and  weapons  which  Athe- 
Ifts  employ  againft  religion.  The  mod  popular  pre- 
tences of  the  Atheifls  of  our  as;e,  have  been  the  irre- 
concileablenefs  of  the  account  of  times  in  Scripture 
with  that  of  the  learned  and  ancient  Heathen  na- 
tions  \  the  inconfiftency  of  the  belief  of  the  Scriptures 
with  the  principles  of  reafon  ;  and  the  account  which 
may  be  given  of  the  origin  of  things,  from  principles 
of  philofophy,  without  the  Scriptures.  Thefe  three 
therefore  I  have  particularly  fet  myfelf  againft,  and 
dire&ed  againft  each  of  them  a  feveral  book.    In  the 
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firft,  I  have  manifefted  that  there  is  no  ground  of 
credibility  in  the  account  of  ancient  times,  given  by 
any  Heathen  nations,  different  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  I  have  with  fo  much  care  and  diligence  en- 
quired into,  that  from  thence  we  may  hope  to  hear 
no  more  of  men  before  Adam  to  falvc  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  by,  which  yet  was  intended  only  as 
a  defign  to  undermine  them ;  but  I  have  not  thought 
the  frivolous  pretences  of  the  author  of  that  hypo- 
thefis  worth  particular  mentioning,  fuppofing  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  a  clear  account  of  things,  without  par- 
ticular citation  of  authors,  where  it  was  not  of  great 
concernment  for  underftanding  the  thing  itfelf.  In 
the  fecond  book  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  the  grounds,  why  we  are  to  believe  thofe 
feveral  perfons,  who  in  feveral  ages,  were  employed 
to  reveal  the  mind  of  God  to  the  world  j  and  with 
greater  particularity  than  hath  yet  been  ufed,  I  have 
infilled  on  the  perfons  of  Mofes,  and  the  prophets, 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  and  in  every  of  them 
manifefted  the  rational  evidences  on  which  they  were 
to  be  believed,  not  only  by  the  men  of  their  own 
age,  but  by  thofe  of  fucceeding  generations.    In  the 
third  book  I  have  infifted  on  the  matters  themfelves, 
which  are  either  fuppofed  by,  or  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  j  and  have  therein  not  only  manifefted 
the  certainty  of  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  which 
lie  in  the  being  of  God  and  immortality  of  the  foul, 
but  the  undoubted  truth  of  thofe  particular  accounts 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  univerfe,  of  evil,  and  of 
nations,  which  were  moft  liable  to  the  Atheifts  ex- 
ceptions,  and  have  therein  confidered  all  the  pre- 
tences of  philofophy  ancient  or  modern,  which  have 
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filmed  to  contradid  any  of  them  j  to  which  (mantiff* 
kco)  I  have  added  the  evidence  of  Scripture-hiftoiy 
ip  the  remainders  of  it  in  Heathen  mythology,  and 
concluded  all  with  a  difcoutfe  of  the  excellency  of 
the  Scriptures.  Thus  having  given  a  brief  tfiw  of 
the  defign  and  method  of  the  whole,  I  fubmit  it  iQ 
every  free  and  unprejudiced  jt^igment.  All  the  fa- 
vour then  I  (hall  requeft  of  thee  is,  to  read  ferioufly, 
and  judge  impartially ;  and  then  I  doubt  not  but 
thou  wilt  fee  as  mucfo  reafon  for  religion  as  I  do. 
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XIX.  The  Ufe  of  Letters  among  the  Greeks  no  older 
than  Cadmus  ;  XX.  His  'Time  enquired  into  :  no  older 
than  Jojhua  :  XXI.  Ihe  Learning  brought  into  Greece 
by  him. 

ENQJJIRIES  after  truth  have  that  peculiar 
commendation  above  all  other  defigns,  that 
they  come  on  purpoie  to  gratify  the  mod  noble  fa- 
culty of  our  fouls,  and  do  moft  immediately  tend  to 
advance  the  higheft  perfection  of  our  rational  beings. 
For  ail  our  moft  laudable  endeavours  after  knowledge 
now,  are  only  the  gathering  up  of  fome  fcattered 
fragments  of  what  was  once  an  entire  fabric,  and  the 
recovery  of  fome  precious  jewels  which  were  loft  out 
of  light,  and  funk  in  the  fhipwreck  of  human  nature. 
That  faying  of  Plato,  That  all  knowledge  is  remem- 
brancey  and  all  ignorance  for  get ftdnefsy  is  a  certain  and 
undoubted  truth ;  if  by  forgetfulnefs  be  meant  the 
lofs,  and  by  remembrance  the  recovery,  of  thofe  no- 
tions and  conceptions  of  things,  which  the  mind  of 
man  once  had  in  its  pure  and  primitive  ffate,  wherein 
the  underftanding  was  the  trueft  microcofm,  in 
which  all  the  beings  of  the  inferior  world  were  faith- 
fully  reprefented  according  to  their  true,  native,  and 
genuine  perfections.  God  created  the  foul  of  man 
not  only  capable  of  finding  out  the  truth  of  things, 
but  furnifhed  him  with  a  fufficient  k^t^iov,  or  touch-  * 
ftor?e,  to  difcover  truth  from  falfehood,  by  a  light  fet 
up  in  his  underftanding,  which  if  he  had  attended 
to,  he  might  have  fecured  himtelf  fron\  all  impof- 
tures  and  deceits.  As  all  other  beings  were  created 
in  the  full  pofleflion  of  the  agreeable  perfections  of 
their  fcveral  natures,  fo  was  man  too  ;  elfe  God  would 
have  never  clofed  the  work  of  creation  with  thofe 
words,  And  God  faw  all  that  he  had  mnde,  and  behold 
it  zvas  very  good ;  that  is,  endued  with  all  thofe  per- 
fections which  were  iuitable  to  their  feveral  beings  $ 
which  man  had  been  moft  defective  in,  if  his  under- 
ftanding had  not  been  endowed  with  a  large  flock  of 
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intelle&ual  knowledge,  which  is  the  moft  natural  chap. 
and  genuine  perfection  belongmg  to  his  rational  be-  L  , 
ing.  For  reafon  being  the  moft  raifed  faculty  of 
human  nature,  if  that  had  been  defective  in  its  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  which  is  its  proper  objeft,  it  would 
have  argued  the  greateft  maim  and  imperfection  in 
the  being  itfelf.  For  if  it  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  fenfitive  faculties,  to  difcern  what  is  pleafant 
from  what  is  hurtful,  it  muft  needs  be  the  perfection 
of  the  rational,  to  find  out  the  difference  of  truth 
from  falfehood  :  not  as  though  the  foul  could  then 
have  had,  any  more  than  now,  an  actual  notion  of 
all  the  beings  in  the  world  co-exifting  at  the  fame 
time,  but  that  it  would  have  been  free  from  all  de- 
ceit in  its  conceptions  of  things,  which  were  not  caufed 
through  inadvertency. 

Which  will  appear  from  the  feveral  afpects  man's  n. 
knowledge  hath,  which  are  either  upwards  towards' 
his  Maker,  or  abroad  on  his  fellow-creatures.  If  we 
confider  that  contemplation  of  the  foul  which  fixes 
itfelf  on  that  infinite  Being  which  was  the  caufe  of 
it,  and  is  properly  Stupa,  it  will  be  found  neceflary 
for  the  foul  to  be  created  in  a  clear  and  diftinct 
knowledge  of  him,  becaufe  of  man's  immediate  obli- 
gation to  obedience  unto  him ;  which  muft  necefTa- 
rily  fuppole  the  knowledge  of  him,  whofe  will  muft 
be  his  rule  :  for  if  man  were  not  fully  convinced,  irt 
the  firft  moment  after  his  creation,  of  the  being  of 
him  whom  he  was  to  obey,  his  firft  work  and  duty 
would  not  have  been  actual  obedience,  but  a  fearch 
\Vhether  there  was  any  fupreme,  infinite,  and  eternal 
Being  or  no  -9  and  whereon  his  duty  to  him  was 
founded,  and  what  might  be  fufficient  declaration  of 
his  will  and  laws,  according  to  which  he  muft  regu- 
late his  obedience.  The  taking  off  all  which  doubts 
and  fcruples  from  the  foul  of  man,  muft  fuppofe  him 
fully  fatisfied,  upon  the  firft  free  ufe  of  realori,  that 
there  was  an  infinite  Power  and  Being,  which  pro- 
duced him,  and  on  that  account  had  a  right  to  com 
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mand  him  in  whatfoever  he  plcafed  ;  and  that  thofc 
commands  of  his  were  declared  to  him  in  fo  certain  a 
way,  that  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  judging  of 
them.  The  clear  knowledge  of  God  will  further  ap- 
pear moft  neceflary  to  man  in  his  firft  creation,  if  we 
confider  that  God  created  him  for  this  end  and  pur- 
pofe,  to  enjoy  converfe  and  an  humble  familiarity 
with  himfelf ;  he  had  then  t^vrov  ™  oC^avo* 
xoivwiV,  in  the  language  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
converfe  with  God  was  as  natural  to  him  as  bis  being 
was.  For  man,  as  he  came  firft  out  of  God's  hands, 
was  the  reflection  of  God  himfelf  on  a  dark  cloud, 
the  iris  of  the  Deity ;  the  fimilitude  was  the  fame, 
but  the  fubftance  different :  thence  he  is  faid  to  be 
created  after  the  image  of  God.  His  knowledge 
then  had  been  more  intellectual  than  difcurfive ;  not 
fo  much  employing  his  faculties  in  the  operofe  de- 
ductions of  reafon  (the  pleafant  toil  of  the  rational 
faculties  fince  the  fall),  but  had  immediately  em- 
ployed them  about  the  fublimeft  objects ;  not  about 
quiddities  and  formalities,  but  about  him  who  was 
the  fountain  of  his  being,  and  the  centre  of  his  hap- 
pinefs.  There  was  not  then  fo  vaft  a  difference  be- 
tween the  angelical  and  human  life  :  the  angels  and 
men  both  fed  on  the  fame  dainties ;  all  the  difference 
was,  they  were  in  the  Jtt^wov,  the  upper  room  in  hea- 
ven, and  man  in  the  fummer  parlour  in  paradife. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  man's  knowledge  as  it  refpects 
his  fellow-creatures,  we  fhall  find  thele  were  fo  fully 
known  to  him  on  his  firft  creation,  that  he  needed 
not  to  go  to  fchool  to  the  wide  world,  to  gather  up 
his  conceptions  of  them.  For  the  right  exercife  of 
that  dominion  which  he  was  inflated  in  over  the  in- 
ferior world,  doth  imply  a  particular  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  being,  and  properties  of  thofe  things  which 
he  was  to  make  ufe  of ;  without  which  he  could  not 
have  improved  them  for  their  peculiar  ends.  And 
from  this  knowledge  did  proceed  the  giving  the 
creatures  thofe  proper  and  peculiar  names  which  were 

expreflivc 
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expreffive  of  their  feveral  natures.    For  as  Plato  tells  c  h  a  p. 

US,  00  irotvla  $ri{M*()y{iQV  wopxrccv  fTvat,  ot\Xx  [/.wot  ixfiV&»  ' 
tow  a7roSX£7rov1a  £»f  to  t?  f  u<m  Zvofj.cc  cv  ixaru,       impofition  Pkt-o  in 

cf  names  on  things  belongs  not  to  every  oney  but  only  to  £"5^* 

to/A  /////  profpetl  into  their  feveral  natures.  £J-  Ficin. 
For  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  names  mould 
carry  in  them  a  fuitablenefs  to  the  things  they  ex- 
prefs ;  for  words  being  for  no  other  end  but  to  ex- 
prefs  our  conceptions  of  things,  and  our  conceptions 
being  but  fixovff  xa»  opoiupofloi  TrfxypxTuv,  as  the  fame 
philofopher  (peaks,  the  refemblances  and  reprefentrjions 
of  the  thingSy  it  muft  needs  follow,  that,  where  there 
was  a  true  knowledge,  the  conceptions  muft  agree 
with  the  things ;  and  words  being  to  exprefs  our 
conceptions,  none  are  fo  fit  to  do  it  as  thole  which 
are  expreffive  of  the  feveral  natures  of  the  things 
they  are  ufed  to  reprefent  -s  for  otherwife  all  the  ufe 
of  words  is  to  be  a  mere  vocabulary  to  the  under- 
handing,  and  an  index  to  memory,  and  of  no  fur- 
ther ufe  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  than  to  let  us 
know  what  words  men  are  agreed  to  call  things  by. 
But  fomething  further  feems  to  be  intended  in  their 
firft  impolition;  whence  the  Jews  call  it  rbl^n  M*"*™ » 
as  Mercer  tells  us,  a  feparation  and  diftinElion  of  Gen* 19' 
the  feveral  kinds  of  things :  and  Kircher  thus  para-  Kircher 
phrafes  the  words  or  Mofes ;  and  whatfoever  Adam  &%^. 
called  every  living  creature >  that  was  the  name  thereof :  torn«  »• 
i.  e.  faith  hc,fuerunt  illis  vera  £s? germana  nomina,  €ff 
rerum  naturis  proprie  accommodata.  But  however  this 
be,  we  have  this  further  evidence  of  that  height  of 
knowledge  which  muft  be  fuppofed  ill  the  firft  man, 
that  as  he  was  the  firft  in  his  kind,  fo  he  was  to  be 
the  ftandard  and  mealure  of  all  that  followed,  and 
therefore  could  not  want  any  thing  of  the  due  per- 
fections of  human  nature.  And  as  the  Ihekel  of  the 
fanftuary  was,  if  not  double  to  others  (as  men  ordi- 
narily miftake),  yet  of  a  full  and  exacl:  weight,  be- 
caufe  it  was  to  be  the  ftandard  for  all  other  weights 
(which  was  the  caufe  of  its  being  kept  in  the  temple), 
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book,  fo  if  the  firft  man  had  not  double  the  proportion 
L  and  meafure  of  knowledge  which  his  pofterity  hath, 
if  it  was  not  running  over  in  regard  of  abundance, 
yet  it  mull  be  preffed  down  and  fhaken  together  in 
regard  of  weight  -9  elfe  he  would  be  a  very  unfit 
ftandard  for  us  to  judge  by,  concerning  tfye  due  and 
fuitable  perfections  of  human  nature, 
iv.  But  we  need  not  have  run  fo  far  back  as  the  firft 
man,  to  evince  the  knowledge  of  truth  to  be  the  mofl 
natural  perfection  of  the  foul  of  man ;  for  even 
among  the  prefent  ruins  of  human  nature,  we  may 
find  fome  fuch  noble  and  generous  fpirits,  that  difcern 
fo  much  beauty  in  the  face  of  truth,  that  to  ftich  as 
fliould  enquire  what  they  find  fo  attractive  in  it,  their 
anfwer  would  be  the  fame  with  Ariftotle's  in  a  like 
cafe,  it  was  tu^a*  cowm/!**,  the  cjuejiion  of  thofe  who 
never  Jaw  it.  For  fo  pleafing  is  the  enquiry,  and  fo 
fatisfaCtory  the  finding  of  truth  after  the  fearch,  that 
the  relifli  of  it  doth  far  exceed  the  greateft  epicurifnx 
of  Apicius,  or  the  moft  coftly  entertainments  of  Cle- 
opatra \  there  being  no  guft  fo  exquifite  as  that  of 
the  mind,  nor  any  jewels  to  be  compared  with  truth* 
Nor  do  any  perfons  certainly  better  (Jeferve  the  name 
of  men,  than  fuch  who  allow  their  reafon  a  full  em- 
ployment, and  think  not  the  ereCtnefs  of  man's  fix- 
ture a  fufficient  diftinCtion  of  him  from  brutes.  Of 
which  thofe  may  be  accounted  only  a  higher  fpecies, 
who  can  patiently  fuffer  the  imprifonment  of  their  in- 
tellectuals in  a  dungeon  of  ignorance,  and  know  them- 
felves  to  be  men  only  by  thofe  characters,  by  which 
Alexander  knew  himfclf  not  to  be  a  God,  by  their 
pronenefs  to  intemperance  and  lleep.  So  ftrange  a 
metempfychofis  may  there  be  without  any  change  of 
bodies  ;  and  Euphorbus's  foul  might  become  a  brute, 
without  ever  removing  its  lodging  into  the  body  of 
an  afs.  So  much  will  the  foul  degenerate  from  itfelf, 
if  not  improved ;  and  in  a  kind  of  fullerinefs  fcarce 
appear  to  be  what  it  is,  becaufe  it  is  not  improved  to 
what  it  may  be. 
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But  you  will  fay,  if  this  knowledge  of  truth  be  fo  c  h  a  p. 
great,  to  natural,  fo  valuable  a  perfe&ion  of  human  L 
nature,  whence  comes  fo  much  of  the  world  to  be  v. 
over-run  with  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ?  whence 
come  fo  many  pretenders  to  knowledge,  to  court  a 
cloud  inftead  of  Juno  ?  to  pretend  a  love  to  truth, 
and  yet  to  fall  down  and  worlhip  error?  If  there 
were  fo  great  a  fympathy  between  the  foul  and  truth, 
there  would  be  an  impatient  deiire  after  it,  and  a 
moll  ready  embracing  and  clofing  with  it.    We  fee 
the  magnet  doth  not  draw  the  iron  with  greater  force, 
than  it  feems  to  run  with  impatience  into  its  clofeft 
embraces.    If  there  had  been  formerly  fo  intimate 
an  acquaintance  between  the  foul  and  truth,  as  So- 
crates fancied  of  friends  in  the  other  world,  there 
would  be  an  harmonious  clofure  upon  the  firft  ap- 
pearance, and  no  divorce  to  be  after  made  between 
them. 

True  ;  but  then  we  mull:  confider  there  is  an  in- 
termediate ftate  between  the  former  acquaintance  and 
the  renewal  of  it,  wherein  all  thofe  remaining  charac- 
ters of  mutual  knowledge  are  funk  fo  deep,  and  lie 
£i>  hid,  that  there  needs  a  new  fire  to  be  kindled,  to 
bring  forth  thofe  latent  figures,  and  make  them  again 
appear  legible.  And  when  once  thofe  tokens  are 
produced  of  the  former  friend(hip,  there  are  not  more 
impatient  longings,  nor  more  dole  embraces  between 
the  touched  needle  and  the  magnet,  than  there  are 
between  the  understanding  and  difcovercd  truth. 
But  then  withal,  we  are  to  confider,  that  they  are  but 
few  whole  fouls  are  awakened  out  of  that  lethargy 
they  are  fallen  into  in  this  degenerate  condition  : 
the  moft  are  fo  pleafed  with  their  fleep,  that  they 
are  loth  to  difturb  their  reft  j  and  fet  a  higher  price 
upon;  a  lazy  ignorance,  than  upon  a  reftlefs  know- 
ledge. And  even  <?f  thofe  whole  fouls  are,  as  it 
were,  between  fleeping  and  waking,  what  by  reafon 
of  the  remaining  contufion  of  the  fpecies  in  their 
brains,  what  by  the  prefent  dimnefs  of  their  fight, 
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K  and  the  hovering  uncertain  light  they  are  to  judge 
_  by,  there  are  few  that  can  put  a  difference  between 
a  mere  phantafm  and  a  real  truth.    Of  which  thefe 
rational  accounts  may  be  given,  viz.  why  fo  few  pre- 
tenders to  knowledge  do  light  on  truth. 

Firft,  Want  of  an  impartial  diligence  in  the  fearch  of 
it.    Truth  now  mud  be  fought,  and  that  with  care 
and  diligence,  before  we  find  it.    Jewels  do  not  ufe 
to  lie  upon  the  lurface  of  the  earth  :  highways  are 
feldom  paved  with  gold ;  what  is  mofl  worth  our 
find  ing,  calls  for  the  greateft  fearch.    If  one  that 
walks  the  ftreets  fhould  find  fome  ineftimable  jewel, 
or  one  that  travels  the  road  meet  with  a  bag  of 
gold,  it  would  be  but  a  filly  defign  of  any  to  walk 
the  ftreet,  or  travel  the  road,  in  hopes  to  meet  with 
fuch  a  purchafe  to  make  them  rich.    If  fome  have 
happily  light  on  fome  valuable  truths,  when  they 
minded  nothing  lefs  than  them,  muft  this  render  a 
diligence  ufelefs   in   enquiries  after   fuch  ?   No  : 
Truth,  though  flie  be  fo  fair  and  pleafing  as  to  draw 
our  affections,  is  yet  fo  modeft  as  to  admit  of  being 
courted ;  and,  it  may  be,  deny  the  firft  fuit,  to 
heighten  our  importunity.    And  certainly  nothing 
hath  oftener  forbid  the  banns  between  the  under- 
ftanding  and  truth  enquired  after,  than  partiality  and 
preoccupation  of  judgment,  which  makes  men  en- 
quire more  diligently  after  the  dowry  than  the  beauty 
of  truth  ;  its  correfpondency  to  their  interefts,  than 
its  evidence  to  their  underftandings.     An  ufeful 
error  hath  often  kept  the  keys  of  the  mind  for  free 
admiflion,  when  important  truths,  but  contrary  to 
men's  preconceptions  or  intereft,  have  been  forbidden 
entrance.    Prejudice  is  the  wrong  bias  of  the  foul, 
that  effectually  keeps  it  from  coming  near  the  mark 
of  truth  ;  nay,  fets  it  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  it. 
There  are  few  in  the  world  that  look  after  truth 
with  their  own  eyes ;  moft  make  ufe  of  fpectacles  of 
others  making,  which  makes  them  fo  feldom  behold 
the  proper  lineaments  in  the  face  of  truth  j  which 
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the  fevcral  tin&ures  from  education,  authority,  cuf-  chap. 
torn,  and  predifpofition,  do  exceedingly  hinder  men  l' 
from  difcerning. 
Another  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  who  find  VIL 
4  truth,  when  fo  many  pretend  to  feek  it,  is,  that  near  ^ 
re/em i lance  which  enor  often  bears  to  truth.    It  hath 
been  well  obferved,  that  Error  feldom  walks  abroad 
the  world  in  her  own  raiments  ->  (he  always  borrows 
fomething  of  Truth,  to  make  her  more  acceptable  to 
the  world.    It  hath  been  always  the  fubtlety  of  grand 
deceivers,  to  graft  their  greateft  errors  on  fome  mate- 
rial truths,  to  make  them  pafs  more  undilcernible  to 
all  fuch  who  look  more  at  the  root  on  which  they 
ftand,  than  on  the  fruits  which  they  bring  forth.  It 
will  hereafter  appear  how  molt  of  the  grolfeft  of  the 
Heathen  errors  have,  as  Plutarch  faith  of  the  Egyp-  piutarcim* 

tian  fables,  oLpvtyoiq  -nva?  tpQclirtiq  ttjc  cZ\rftua$y  fome  A*}(:icct 

faint  and  obfeure  refembiances  of  truth  ;  nay,  more  than  Ed'oxon?" 
fo,  as  moft  pernicious  weeds  are  bred  in  the  fatteft 
foils,  their  moft  deftrudive  principles  have  been 
founded  on  fome  neceifary  and  important  truths. 
Thus  idolatry  doth  fuppofe  the  belief  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  Deity ;  and  fuperftition  the  immortality  of 
the  fouls  of  men-  The  Devil  could  never  have  built 
his  chapels,  but  on  the  fame  ground  whereon  God's 
temples  flood  ;  which  makes  me  far  lefs  wonder  than 
many  do,  at  the  meeting  with  many  expreffions  con- 
cerning thefe  two  grand  truths  in  the  writings  of  an- 
cient Heathens  -9  knowing  how  willing  the  Devil 
might  be  to  have  fuch  principles  flill  owned  in  the 
world,  which,  by  his  depraving  of  them,  might  be 
the  nourilhers  of  idolatry  and  fuperftition.  For  the 
general  knowledge  of  a  Divine  nature,  fuppofing 
men  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  did  only  lay  a  foun- 
dation to  ereft  his  idolatrous  temples  upon  ;  and  the 
belief  of  the  foul's  furviving  the  body  after  death, 
without  knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  attaining  hap- 
pinefs,  did  make  men  more  eager  of  embracing  thole 
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book  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  came  with  a  pretence  of 

L      (hewing  the  way  to  a  bleffed  immortality. 
viil        Which  may  be  a  moft  probable  reafon,  why  philo- 
fophy  and  idolatry  did  increafe  fo  much  together  as 
they  did  ;  for  though  right  r?afon,  fully  improved* 
would  have  overthrown  all  thofe  curfed  and  idola- 
^  trous  pra&ices  among  the  Heathens;  yet  rcafon, 

only  difcerning  fome  general  notions,  without  their 
particular  application  and  improvement,  did  only 
'difpofe  the  moft  ordinary  fort  of  people  to  a  mom 
-ready  entertainment  of  the  moft  grofs  idolatry.  For 
hereby  they  difcerned  the  neceffity  of  fome  kind  of 
worfhip,  but  could  not  find  out  the  right  way  of  it ; 
and  therefore  they  greedily  followed  that  which  was 
commended  to  them,  by  fuch  who  did  withal  agree 
with  them  in  the  common  fentiments  of  human  na- 
ture :  nay,  and  thofe  perfons  themfelves  who  were 
the  great  maintainers  of  the  fublimer  notions  con- 
cerning God  and  the  foul  of  man,  were  either  the 
great  inftruments  of  advancing  that  horrid  fuperfti- 
tion  among  tbem,  as  Orpheus  and  Apollonius,  or 
very  forward  compliers  with  it,  as  many  of  the  philo- 
fophers  were.    Although  withal  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  have  been  a  wonderful  difcovery  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, by  thefe  general  notions  to  keep  waking  the 
inward  fenfes  of  men's  fouls,  that  thereby  it  might  . 
appear,  when  divine  revelation  fhould  be  manifefted 
to  them,  that  it  brought  nothing  contrary  to  the 
common  principles  of  human  nature,  but  did  only 
reftify  the  depravations  of  it,  and  clearly  (hew  men 
that  way  which  they  had  long  been  ignorantly  feek- 
ing  after.    Which  was  the  excellent  advantage  the 
^Apoftle  made  of  the  infeription  on  the  altar  at  Athens 
A£b  xv\i    to  the  unknown  God  ;  Whorn^  faith  he,  ye  ignorantly 
*3*        ferve>  him  I  declare  unto  you.    And  which  was  the 
happy  ufe  the  primitive  learned  Chriftians  made  of 
all  thofe  pafTages  concerning  the  Divine  nature,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  men,  which  they 
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found  in  the  Heathen  writers,  thereby  to  evidence  £  ff  A  ?- 
to  the  world  that  the  main  poftulata,  or  fuppofitions  4 
of  Chriftian  religion,  were  granted  by  their  own  mod 
admired  men ;  and  that  Chriftianity  did  not  rafe 
out,  but  only  build  upon  thofe  common  founda- 
tions, which  were  entertained  by  all  who  had  any 
name  for  reafon. 

Though  this,  I  fay,  were  the  happy  effect  of  this  rx. 
building  errors  on  common  truths  to  all  that  had  the 
advantage  of  divine  revelation,  to  difcern  the  one 
from  the  other  ;  yet  as  to  others  who  were  deftitute 
of  it,  they  were  liable  to  this  twofold  great  inconver 
ftience  by  it :  Firft,/or  the  fake  of  the  apparent  roU  (>•) 
ttnnefs  of  the  fuperjirucluresy  to  queftion  the  foundnefs  of 
the  foundations  on  which  they  flood.  And  this,  I  doubt 
not,  was  the  cafe  of  many  confiderative  Heathens, 
whQiobferving  that  monftrous  and  unreafonable  way 
of  worfhip  obtaining  among  the  Heathen,  and  not 
being  able  by  the  ftrength  of  their  own  reafon, 
through  the  want  of  divine  revelation,  to  deduce 
any  certain  inftituted  worfliip,  they  were  fhrewdly 
tempted  to  renounce  thofe  principles,  when  they 
could  not  but  abhor  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  ufual  than  for 
men  who  exceedingly  deteft  fome  abfurd  confe? 
quence  they  fee  may  be  drawn  from  a  principle  fup-f 
pofed,  to  rejeft  the  principle  itfelf  for  the  fake  of 
that  confequence  ;  which,  it  may  be,  doth  not  necef- 
farily  follow  from  it,  but,  through  the  fhortnefs  of 
their  own  reafon,  doth  appear  to  them  to  do  fo. 
Thus  when  the  intelligent  Heathen  did  apparently 
fee,  that  from  the  principles  of  the  being  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  fouls,  did  flow  all  thofe  unnatu- 
ral and  inhuman  facrifices,  all  thofe  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous rites,  all  thofe  execrable  and  profane  myfte- 
ries  ;  out  of  a  loathing  the  immoralities  and  impie- 
ties which  attended  thefe,  they  were  brought  to 
queftion  the  very  truth  and  certainty  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  were  capable  of  being  thus  abufed. 

And 
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book  And  therefore  I  am  very  prone  to  fufpeft  the  apo- 
-   L      logy  ufually  made  for  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  fuch 

x.  others  of  them  who  were  accounted  atheifls,  to  be 
more  favourable  than  true,  viz.  that  they  only  re- 
jected thofe  Heathen  deities,  and  not  the  belief  of 
the  Divine  nature.    I  (hould  think  this  account  of 
their  reputed  slheifm  rational,  were  it  anyways  evi- 
dent that  they  did  build  their  belief  of  a  Divine  na- 
ture, upon  any  other  grounds  than  fuch  as  were  com- 
mon to  them  with  thofe  whofe  worfllip  they  fo  much 
derided.  And  therefore,  when  the  Heathens  accufed 
the  Chriftians  of  atheifm,  I  have  full  and  clear  evi- 
dence that  no  more  could  be  meant  thereby  than  the 
rejeftion  of  their  way  of  worfllip ;  becaufe  I  have 
fufficient  affurance  from  them,  that  they  did  believe 
in  a  Divine  nature,  and  an  inftituted  religion  moll 
fuitable  to  the  moft  common  received  notions  of 
God,  which  they  owned  in  oppofition  to  all  Heathen 
worihip ;  which  I  find  not  in  the  leaft  pretended  to 
by  any  of  the  forementioned  perfons,  nor  any  thing 
of  any  different  way  of  religion  aflerted,  but  only  a 
deftru&ion  of  that  in  ule  among  them. 

xi.  And  although  the  cafe  of  Anaxagoras  Clazome- 
nius,  and  the  reft  of  the  Ionic  philofophers,  might 
feem  very  different  from  Diagoras,  Theodorus,  and 
thofe  before  mentioned,  becaufe  although  they  de- 
nied the  Gods  in  vulgar  repute  to  be  fuch  as  they 
were  thought  to  be  (as  Anaxagoras  called  the  fun 
ftuJpov  iixwvpov)  a  mere  globe  of  fire^  for  which  he  was 
condemned  at  Athens  to  banifhment,  and  fined  five 

<Tc/r.  it  talents  ;  yet  the  learned  Voflius  puts  in  this  plea  in 
jdoioiat.  behalf,  that  he  was  one  that  aiierted  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  flow  from  an  eternal  Mind) ;  although 
therefore,  I  fay,  the  cafe  of  the  Ionic  philofophers 
may  feem  far  different  from  the  others,  becaule  of 
their  aflerting  the  produftion  of  the  world  (which 
from  Thales  Milefius  was  conveyed  by  Anaximander 
and  Anaximenes  to  Anaxagoras),  yet  to  one  that 
thoroughly  coniiders  what  they  underftood  by  their 

eternal 
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eternal  Mind,  they  may  be  fooner  cleared  from  the  chat. 
imputation  of  atheifm,  than  irreligion  :  which  two  L 
certainly  ought  in  this  cafe  to  be  diftinguiftied ;  for 
it  is  very  poffible  for  men,  meeting  with  fuch  infu- 
perable  difficulties  about  the  cafual  concourfe  of 
atoms  for  the  production  of  the  world,  or  the  eternal 
exiftence  of  matter,  to  affert  fome  eternal  Mind  as 
the  firfl  caufe  of  thefe  things,  which  yet  they  may 
embrace  only  as  an  hypothecs  in  philofophy  to  tolvz 
the  phenomena  of  nature  with,  but  yet  not  to  make 
this  eternal  Mind  the  object  of  adoration.  And  ib 
their  afferting  a  Deity,  was  only  on  the  fame  account 
as  the  Tragedians  ufed  to  bring  in  their  ®ig;  «V©  p%- 
Xaw>  when  their  fables  were  brought  to  fuch  an 
iflue,  and  perplexed  with  fo  many  difficulties,  that 
they  faw  no  way  to  clear  them  again,  but  to  make 
fome  God  come  down  upon  the  ftage,  to  folve  the 
difficulties  they  were  engaged  in  ;  or,  as  Seneca 
faith  of  many  great  families,  when  they  had  run  up 
their  genealogies  fo  high,  that  they  could  go  no  fur- 
ther, they  then  fetched  their  pedigree  from  the 
Gods  :  fo  when  thefe  philofophers  faw  fuch  incon- 
gruities in  afferting  an  infinite  and  eternal  feries  of 
matter,  they  might  by  this  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge fome  adtive  principle  which  produced  the 
world,  though  they  were  far  enough  from  giving  any 
religious  worfhip  to  that  eternal  Mind. 

Thus  even  Epicurus  and  his  followers  would  not  xif* 
flick  to  affert  the  being  of  a  God,  fo  they  might  but 
circumfcribe  him  within  the  heavens,  and  let  him 
have  nothing  to  do  with  things  that  were  done  on 
earth.  And  how  uncertain  the  moft  dogmatical  of 
them  all  were,  as  to  their  opinions  concerning  the 
being  and  nature  of  their  Gods,  doth  fully  appear 
from  the  large  difcourfes  of  Tully  upon  that  fubjeft  j 
where  is  fully  manifefted  their  variety  of  opinions 
and  mutual  repugnancies,  their  felf-contradidtions 
and  inconftancy  in  their  own  affertions  ;  Which  hath 
made  me  fomewhat  inclinable  to  fhink,  that  the  rea- 
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book,  fon  why  many  of  them  did  to  the  world  own  a  De-* 
!*  ity,  was,  that  they  might  not  be  martyrs  for  atheifm  : 
ckero  dc  Which  Tully  likewife  feems  to  acknowledge,  when 
it  ^63.  fpeaking  of  the  punifhment  of  Protagoras  for  that 
fpeech  of  his  ;  De  diis  neque  ut  ftnt^  neque  ut  non  fintt 
babeo  dicere  :  Ex  quo,  fays  he,  equidem  exifiimo  tatdi- 
ores  ad  banc  fefitentiam  profitendam  multos  ejje  faclos^ 
quippe  cum  pcytam  ne  dubitatio  qtiidem  effugere  potuijjet.  • 
So  that,  for  all  the  verbal  afferting  of  a  Deity  among 
them,  we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  their  firm  be- 
lief of  it,  and  much  lefs  of  any  worihip  and  fervice 
they  owed  unto  it.  And  though,  it  may  be,  they 
could  not  totally  excufs  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out 
of  their  minds,  partly  through  that  natural  fcnfe 
which  is  engraven  on  the  fouls  of  men ;  partly,  as 
being  unable  to  folve  the  difficulties  of  nature  with- 
out a  Deity ;  yet  the  obferving  the  notorious  vani- 
ties of  Heathen  worihip,  might  make  them  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  philolbphical  fpeculation,  and  not 
any  thing  that  had  an  influence  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  men's  lives  :  for,  as  in  nature,  the  obferving 
the  great  mixture  of  falfehood  ind  truth,  made  the 
Academics  deny  any  certain  x^tu'^ov,  or  rule  of  judging 
trutb,  and  the  Sceptics  take  away  all  certain  affent ; 
lb  the  fame  confequence  was  unavoidable  here,  upon 
the  fame  principle.  And  that  made  even  Plato  him- 
felf  fo  ambiguous  and  uncertain  in  his  difcourfes  of  a 
Deity;  fomfetimes  making  him  an  eternal  Mind, 
fome times  afferting  the  whole  world,  fun,  moon, 
ftars,  earth,  fouls,  and  all,  to  be  gods,  and  even  thole 
that  were  worfhipped  among  the  Heathens,  as  TttHy 
tells  us  out  of  his  Timaeus  and  De  Legibus  ;  which, 
as  Velleius  the  Epicurean  there  fpeaks,  Et  per  fe  funt 
falfa  &  fibi  invicem  repugnantia.  This  is  the  firft  in- 
convenience following  the  mixture  of  trutji  and 
falfehood,  for  the  fake  oftbe  falfebood  to  queftion  the  trutb 
it f elf  it  was  joined  with. 
xnr.  The  other  is  as  (jreat  which  follows,  when  truth 
M  and  falfehood  are  mixed,  for  the  fake  of  the  trutb  to  em- 
brace 
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brace  the  falfehood ->  which  is  a  miftake  as  common  as  chap. 
the  other,  oecaufe  men  are  apt  to  think,  that  things  *' 
fo  vaftly  different  as  truth  and  falsehood  could  never 
blend  or  be  incorporate  together ;  therefore  when 
they  are  certain  they  have  lbm'e  truth,  they  conclude 
no  falfehood  to  be  joined  with  it.  And  this  I  fuppofe 
to  have  been  the  cafe  of  the  more  credulous  and  vul- 
gar Heathen,  as  the  other  was  of  the  philofophers ;  for 
they,  finding  mankind  to  agree  in  this,  not  only  that! 
there  is  a  God,  but  that  he  muft  be  worfhipped,  did* 
without  fcruple,  make  ufe  of  the  way  of  worfhip 
among  them,  as  knowing  there  muft  be  fome,  and 
tlhey  were  ignorant  of  any  elfe.    And  from  hence 
they  grew  to  be  as  confident  believers  of  all  thofe  fa- 
bles and  traditions  on  which  their  idolatry  was* 
founded,,  as  of  thofe  firft  principles  and  notions,  from 
which  the  neceffity  of  divine  worfhip  did  arife.  And 
being  thus  habituated  to  the  belief  of  thefe  things, 
when  truth  itfelf  was  divulged  among  them,  they 
fufpe&ed  it  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  fome  of  their 
fables.    This  Celms  the  Epicurean,  on  all  occafions, 
in  his  books  againft  the  Chriftians  did  fly  to.    Thus  o«g.  c 
he  lakh,  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  ther  CeJ,;  Uv- 
confufion  of  tongues,  was  taken  from  the  fable  of  the  L!s£nc«£ 
Aloidse  in  Homer's  Odyffey  j  the  ftory  of  the  flood, 
from  Deucalion ;  Paradife,  from  Alcinous's  Gar- 
dens V  the  burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  from 
the  ftory  of  Phaeton.    Which  Origen  well  refutes, 
from  the  far  gteater  antiquity  of  thofe  relations 
among  the  Jews,  than  any  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
therefore  the  corruption  of  the  tradition  was  in  them, 
and  not  in  the  Jews  :  which  muft  be  our  only  way 
for  finding  out  wl)ich  was  the  original,  and  which 
the  corruption,  by  demonftrating  the  undoubted  an- 
tiquity of  one  beyond  the  other ;  whereby  we  muft 
do  as  Archimedes  did  by  the  crown  of  Hiero,  firid 
out  the  exaft  proportions  of  truth  and  falfehood  which 
lay  in  thofe  heathen  fables. 

And 
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book  And  this  now  leads  to  the  third  account,  why 
L  truth  is  fo  hardly  difcerned  from  error,  even  by  thofe 
xiv.  who  fearch  after  it,  which  is,  the  peat  obfcurity  of  the 
biftory  of  ancient  times,  which  (hould  decide  the  con- 
troverfy.  For  there  being  an  univerfal  agreement  in 
fome  common  principles,  and  a  frequent  refemblance 
in  particular  traditions,  we  muft  of  neceffity,  for  the 
clearing  the  truth  from  its  corruption,  have  recourfe 
to  ancient  hiftory,  to  fee  if  thereby  we  can  find  out 
where  the  original  tradition  was  bed  preferved,  by 
what  means  it  came  to  be  corrupted,  and  whereby 
we  may  diftinguifti  thofe  corruptions  from  the  truths 
to  which  they  are  annexed  :  which  is  the  defign  and 
fubjeft  of  our  future  difcourfe,  viz.  1  to  demonflrate 

*  that  there  was  a  certain  original  and  general  tra- 
'  dition  preferved  in  the  world  concerning  the  oldeft 

*  ages  of  the  world  ;  that  this  tradition  was  gradually 

*  corrupted  among  the  Heathens;  that,  notwith- 
€  {landing  this  corruption,  there  were  fufficient  re- 
«  mainders  of  it  to  evidence  its  true  original ;  that  the 

*  full  account  of  this  tradition  is  alone  preferved  in 
4  thofe  books  we  call  the  Scriptures  :  that  where  any 
«  other  hiftory  feems  to  crofs  the  report  contained  in 

*  them,  we  have  fufficient  ground  to  queftion  their 

*  credibility  ;  and  that  there  is  fufficient  evidence  to 

*  clear  the  undoubted  certainty  of  that  hiftory  which 

*  is  contained  in  the  facred  records  of  Scripture/ 
Wherein  we  (hall  obferve  the  fame  method,  which 
Thales  took  in  taking  the  height  of  the  pyramids,  by 
meafuring  the  length  of  their  fhadow ;  fo  fhall  we  the 
height  and  antiquity  of  truth  from  the  extent  of  the 
fabulous  corruptions  of  it :  which  will  be  a  work  of 
fo  much  the  greater  difficulty,  becaufe  the  truth  we 
purfue  after  takes  cover  in  fo  great  antiquity,  and  we 
muft  be  forced  to  follow  its  moft  flying  footfteps 
through  the  dark  and  fhady  paths  of  ancient  hiftory. 
For  though  hiftory  be  frequently  called  the  light  of 
truth,  and  the  herald  of  times,  yet  that  light  is  fo 
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faint  and  dim,  efpecially  in  heathen  nations,  as  not  chap. 
to  ferve  to  difcover  the  face  of  Truth  from  her  coun-  L 
terfeit,  Error ;  and  that  herald  fo  little  fkilled,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  tell  us  which  is  of  the  elder  houfe.  The 
reafon  is ;  though  Truth  be  always  of  greater  antiquity, 
yet  Error  may  have  the  more  wrinkled  face,  by  which 
it  often  impofeth  on  fuch  who  guefs  antiquity  by  de- 
formity, and  think  nothing  fo  old  as  that  which  can 
give  the  leaft  account  of  its  own  age.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  cafe  of  thofe  who  make  the  pretence  of  an- 
cient hiflory  a  plea  for  infidelity,  and  think  no  argu- 
ment more  plaufible  to  impugn  the  certainty  of  divine 
revelation,  than  the  feeming  repugnancy  of  fome  pre- 
tended hiftories  with  the  account  of  ancient  time  re- 
ported in  the  Bible.  Which  being  a  pretext  fo  un- 
worthy, and  defigned  for  fo  ill  an  end,  and  fo  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of,  by  fuch  who  account  infidelity 
a  piece  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  reafon,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  fhew,  that  the  Scriptures  are  no 
more  liable  to  be  baffled  with  reafon,  than  to  be  con- 
futed by  antiquity. 

In  order  therefore  to  the  removing  of  this  ftum-  xv. 
bling-block  in  our  way,  I  fhall  firft  evince,  That  there 
is  no  certain  credibility  in  any  of  thofe  ancient  hiftories, 
which  Jeem  to  contradict  the  Scriptures,  nor  any  ground 
of  reafon  why  we  fhould  aflent  to  them,  when  they 
differ  from  the  Bible  :  and  then  prove,  that  all  thofe 
undoubted  characters  of  a  moft  certain  and  authentic 
hiflory  are  legible  in  thofe  records  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. Whereby  we  fhall  not  only  fhew  the  unreafona- 
blenefs  of  infidelity,  but  the  rational  evidence  which 
our  faith  doth  ftand  on  as  to  thefe  things.  I  fhall 
demonftrate  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  that  there  is  no 
ground  of  afient  to  any  ancient  hiftories,  which  give 
account  of  things  different  from  the  Scriptures,  from 
thefe  arguments ;  the  apparent  defect,  weaknefs  and  in- 
fufficiency  of  them  as  to  the  giving  an  account  of  older 
times;  the  monftrous  confufion, ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  theinin  the  account  which  they  give;  the  evi- 
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book  dent  partiality  of  them  to  themfelves,  and  inconfiftency 
T  *'  with  each  other.  I  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe,  the 
defeft  and  infufficiency  of  them  to  give  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  older  times  as  may  amount  to  certain  cre- 
dibility :  which  if  cleared,  will  of  itfelf  be  fufficient 
to  manifeft  the  incompetency  of  thofe  records,  as  to 
the  laying  any  foundation  for  a  firm  affent  to  be  given 
to  them.  Now  this  defedt  and  infufficiency  of  thofe 
hiftories  is  either  more  general,  which  lies  in  common 
to  them  all  j  or  fuch  as  may  be  obferved  in  a  particu- 
lar confideration  of  the  hiftories  of  thofe  feveral  na- 
tions, which  have  pretended  higheft  to  antiquity, 
xvi.  The  general  defedt  is,  The  want  of  timely  records  to 
preferve  their  hiftories  in.  For  it  is  moft  evident,  that 
the  truefl  hiftory  in  the  world  is  liable  to  various  cor- 
ruptions through  length  of  time,  if  there  be  no  cer- 
tain way  of  preferving  it  entire.  And  that,  through 
the  frailty  of  memory  in  thofe  who  had  integrity  to 
preferve  it  $  through  the  gradual  increafe  of  barbarifm 
and  ignorance,  where  there  are  no  ways  of  inftru&ion ; 
and  through  the  fubtilty  of  fuch,  whofe  intereft  it 
may  be  to  corrupt  and  alter  that  tradition..  If  we 
find  fuch  infinite  variety  and  difference  in  men's  ac- 
counts, as  to  the  hiftories  of  their  own  times,  when 
they  have  all  poffible  means  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  truth  of  them ;  what  account  can  we  imagine  can 
be  given,  where  there  was  no  way  of  preferving  to 
pofterity  the  moft  authentic  relation  of  former  ages  ? 
Efpecially,  it  being  moft  evident,  that  where  any 
certain  way  of  preferving  tradition  is  wanting,  a  peo- 
ple muft  foon  degenerate  into  the  greateft  ftupidity 
and  barbarifm ;  becaufe  all  will  be  taken  up  in  mind- 
ing their  own  petty  concerns,  and  no  encouragement 
at  all  «given  to  fuch  public  fpirits,  who  would  mind 
the  credit  of  the  whole  nation.  For  what  was  there 
for  fuch  to  employ  themfelves  upon,  or  fpend  their 
time  in,  when  they  had  no  other  kind  of  learning 
among  them,  but  fome  general  traditions  conveyed 
from  father  to  fon,  which  might  be  learned  by  fuch 
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who  followed  nothing  but  domeftic  employments  ?  c  h  a  p. 
So  that  the  fons  of  Noah,  after  their  feveral  difper-  -  A'  -  - 
fions  and  plantations  of  feveral  countries,  did  gra- 
dually degenerate  into  ignorance  and  barbarifm  : 
for,  upon  their  firfl  fettling  in  any  country,  they 
found  it  employment  fufficient  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  make  habitations  to  live  in,  and  to  provide  them- 
felves of  neceffities  for  their  mutual  comfort  and  fub- 
fiftence.  Beiides  this,  they  were  often  put  to  removes 
from  one  place  to  another,  where  they  could  not 
conveniently  refide ;  which  Thucydides  fpeaks  much 
of  as  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  Greece :  and  it  was  a 
great  while  before  they  came  to  embody  themfelves 
together  in  towns  and  cities,  and  from  thence  to 
fpread  into  provinces,  and  to  fettle  the  bounds  and  ex- 
tents of  their  territories.  The  firfl:  age  after  the  plan- 
tation of  a  country  being  thus  fpent,  the  next  faw  it 
necefiary  to  fall  clofe  to  the  work  of  hufbandry,  not 
only  to  get  fomething  out  of  the  earth  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  ;  but  when  by  their  diligence  they  had  fo  far 
improved  the  ground,  that  they  had  not  only  enough 
for  themfelves,  but  to  fpare  to  others,  they  then 
found  out  a  way  for  commerce  one  with  another  by 
exchange.  This  way  of  traffic  made  them  begin  to 
raife  their  hopes  higher,  of  enriching  themfelves  ; 
which  when  fome  of  them  had  done,  they  bring  the 
poorer  under  their  power,  and  reign  as  lords  over 
them ;  thefe  rich,  with  their  dependents,  ftrive  to 
outvie  each  other  ;  whence  came  wars  and  mutual 
contentions,  till  they  who  got  the  better  over  their 
adverfaries,  took  ftill  greater  authority  into  their 
hands :  thence  at  firfl  every  city  almofl,  and  adja- 
cent territory,  had  a  king  over  it-,  which  by  con- 
flifting  with  each  other,  at  lafl  brought  feveral  cities 
and  territories  under  the  power  of  one  particular  per- 
fon,  who  thereby  came  to  reign  as  fole  monarch  over 
all  within  his  dominions. 

For  although  there  be  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  xvn. 
the  leaders  of  feveral  colonies  had  at  firfl  fuperiority 
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book  over  all  that  went  with  them ;  yet  there  being  evi- 
*•      dence  in  few  nations  of  any  continued  fucceflion  of 
monarchs  from  the  poflerity  of  Noah,  and  fo  great 
evidence  of  fo  many  petty  royalties  almoft  in  every 
city  (as  we  read  of  fuch  multitudes  of  kings  in  the 
fmall  territory  of  Canaan,  when  Jofhua  conquered 
it),  this  makes  it  at  leaft  probable  to  me,  that  after 
the  death  of  the  firfl  leader,  by  reafon  of  their  po- 
verty and  difperfednefs  of  habitations,  they  did  not 
incorporate  generally  into  any  civil  government  under 
one  head,  but  did  rife  by  degrees  in  the  manner  be- 
fore fet  down  ;  but  yet  fo,  that  in  the  petty  divifions 
fome  prerogative  might  be  given  to  him  who  derived 
his  pedigree  the  neareft  from  the  firfl:  founder  of  that 
plantation  ;  which  in  all' probability  is  the  meaning 
of  Thucydides,  who  tells  us,  when  the  riches  of 
Greece  began  to  increafe,  and  their  power  improved, 
Thucyd.i.i.  tyrannies  were  ere&ed  in  mod  cities,  t^c'tipo*  A  ?<rav  lw\ 
K^iiuker   pV<>K  y^«<n  varf  ix»i  $an\t7*i9  for  before  that  time  king- 
doms with  honours  limited  were  hereditary  ;  for  fo  the 

fchohaft  explains  it,  TraTPijcal  ftouTiXuau  octro  t«v  Tffotrifvv 

TS'xoaXocfAQxvof/.tvoci  xaT«  ha^ovviv  yivov$.  This  then  be- 
ing the  ftate  and  cafe  of  molt  nations  in  the  firft  ages 
after  their  plantation,  there  was  no  likelihood  at  all 
of  any  great  improvement  in  knowledge  among 
them;  nay,  fo  far  from  it,  that  for  the  firft:  ages, 
wherein  they  conflicted  with  poverty  and  necefiity, 
there  was  a  neceffary  decay  among  them,  of  what 
knowledge  had  been  conveyed  to  them:  becaufe 
their  neceflities  kept  them  in  continual  employment; 
and  after  they  conquered  them,  they  began  to  con- 
quer each  other  :  lo  that  till  (uch  time  as  they  were 
fettled  in  peace  under  eftabhfhed  commonwealths, 
there  was  no  leifure  nor  opportunity  for  any  arts  or 
fciences  to  flourifli,  without  which  all  certain  hifto- 
ries  of  their  own  former  ftate  muft  vanifli  and  dwin- 
dle into  fome  fabulous  {lories.  And  fo  we  find  they 
did  in  moft  nations ;  which  thence  are  able  to  give 

no  other  account  of  themfelves,  but  that  they  fprung 

out 
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out  of  the  earth  where  they  lived ;  from  which  opi-  chap. 
nion  the  Athenians  ufed  to  wear  of  old  their  golden  h 
gralhoppers,  as  Thucydides  relates.    What  account 
can  we  then  elxpedt  of  ancient  times  from  fuch  na- 
tions, which  were  fo  defective  in  prefcrving  their 
own  originals  ? 

Now  this  defe&ivenefs  of  giving  teftimony  of  an-  xvni. 
cient  times  by  thefe  nations,  will  further  appear  by 
thefe  two  confiderations :  Firft,  what  ways  there  are  for 
communicating  knowledge  to  pofterity.  Secondly, 
how  long  it  was  ere  thefe  nations  came  to  be  matters 
of  any  way  of  certain  communicating  their  concep- 
tions to  their  fuccefibrs.  Three  general  ways  there 
are,  whereby  knowledge  may  be  propagated  from  one 
to  another;  by  reprefentative  fymbols,  byfpeech, 
and  by  letters.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  moft  common 
in  thofe  older  times,  for  which  purpofe  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  produceth  the  teftimony  of  an  ancient 
grammarian,  Dionyfius  Thrax,  in  his  expofition  of 
the  fymbol  of  the  wheels  :  ia^fxocivov  yoZv  «  Xifiwf 

fxovov,  aAAa  xcu  J»«  cupCoAwv  two*  ru{  ttpcIJz that  fotnc  Strom.  1.  r« 

perfotis  made  a  reprefentatton  of  their  aSlions  to  others^  Qx80'nEdit* 
not  only  by  fpeech,  but  by  fymbols  too.  Which  any  one, 
who  is  any  ways  converiant  in  the  learning  of  thofe 
ancient  times,  will  find  to  have  been  the  chief  way 
of  propagating  it  (fuch  as  it  was)  from  one  to  ano- 
ther :  as  is  evident  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  cuftom  of  fymbols  from  thence 
derived  among  Grecian  philofophers,  efpecially  the 
Pythagoreans.  It  was  the  folemn  cuftom  of  the 
Egyptians  to  wrap  up  all  the  little  knowledge  they 
had,  under  fuch  myftical  reprefentations,  which 
were  unavoidably  clogged  with  two  inconveniences 
very  unfuitable  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge, 
which  were  obfcurity  and  ambiguity.  For  it  not  only 
coft  them  a  great  deal  of  time  to  gather  up  fuch  fym- 
bolical  things  which  might  reprefent  their  concep- 
tions ;  but  when  they  had  pitched  upon  them,  they 
were  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  interpretations,  as 
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book  is  evident  in  all  thofe  remainders  of  them,  preferved 
L  by  the  induftry  of  fome  ancient  writers.  As  in  their 
xwjtA«<rtai,  or  golden  images  of  their  Godsy  they  had  en- 
graved two  dogs,  an  hawk,  and  an  ibis.  By  the  dogs 
fonie  underflood  the  two  hemifpheres,  others  the 
two  tropics ;  by  the  hawk  fome  underftood  the  fun, 
others  the  equinoftial ;  by  the  ibis,  fome  the  moon, 
others  the  zodiac,  as  is  evident  in  Clemens,  who  re- 
ports it.  This  way  then  is  a  mod  unfit  way  to  con- 
vey any  ancient  tradition ;  by  being  both  obfcure, 
.  ambiguous,  and  unable  to  exprefs  fo  much  as  to  give 
any  certain  light  to  future  ages  of  the  paflages  of  the 
precedent. 

Xix.       xhe  other  ways  of  conveying  knowledge  are  either 
by  fpeech,  or  by  letters.    The  firft  muft  be  by 
fome  vocal  cabala,  delivered  down  from  father  to 
fon ;  but  words  being  of  fo  perifhing  a  nature,  and 
man's  memory  fo  weak  and  frail  in  retaining  them, 
it  is  neceflary  for  a  certain  communication  of  know- 
ledge, that  fome  way  fhould  be  found  out  more  laft- 
ing  than  words,  more  firm  than  memory,  more  faith- 
ful than  tradition  :  which  could  not  otherwife  be 
imagined,  than  that  the  author  of  his  own  concep- 
tions fhould  himfelf  leave  them  to  the  view  of  all 
pofterity ;  in  order  to  which,  fome  way  muft  be 
contrived,  whereby  men's  voices  might  be  feen,  and 
men's  fingers  fpeak.    But  how  to  exprefs  all  kind  of 
founds,  with  the  feveral  draughts  of  a  pen,  and  to 
confine  them  within  the  compafs  of  twenty-four  let- 
ters, is  defervedly  called  by  Galileo,  admirandarum 
omnium  hroentionum  humanarum  fignaculum,  the  choicefi 
of  all  human  inventions.    And  had  we  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  great  obfeurity  of  ancient  hiftory,  the 
great  difference  as  to  the  firft  inventor  of  letters, 
would  be  a  fufficient  demonftration  of  it.    For  al- 
moft  every  nation  hath  had  a  feveral  author  of  them : 
the  Jews  derive  them  from  Adam  or  Mofes ;  the 
-Egyptians  attribute  their  invention  to  Thoyt,  or 
Mercury  ;  the  Grecians  to  Cadmus  j  the  Phoenicians 
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to  Taautus;  the  Latins  to  Saturn  5  others  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
^Ethiopians :  and  left  the  Pygmies  mould  be  without  L 
their  enemies,  fome  think  they  were  found  out  agruum 
volatUy  from  the  manner  of  the  flying  of  cranes. 
Thus  it  hath  happened  with  mod  nations  j  what  was 
firfb  among  themfelves,  they  thought  to  be  the  firft 
in  the  world. 

But  by  whomfoever  they  were  firft  invented,  we  xx- 
are  certain  they  were  but  lately  in  ufe  in  that  nation, 
which  hath  moft  vainly  arrogated  the  moil  to  itfelf 
in  point  of  antiquity,  and  yet  had  the  leaft  reafon , 
I  mean  the  Grecians.  Thence  the  ^Egyptian  prieft,  P*°d.  in. 
Patenit,  truly  told  Solon,  the  Greeks  were  always  chil-  Tim' Pbu 
dren>  becaufe  they  had  nothing  of  the  antiquities  of 
former  ages.    If  we  may  believe  Jofephus,  they  had  J°fcph.  c 
no  writings  earlier  than  Homer;  but  herein  he  is  t?£v£ * 
conceived  to  have  ferved  his  caufe  too  much,  becaufe  °x<m- 
of  the  infcription  of  Amphitryo  at  Thebes,  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Ifmenius,  in  the  Ionic  letters,  and 
two  others  of  the  fame  age  to  be  feen  in  Herodotus ;  Herodot 
and  becaufe  of  the  writings  of  Lycus,  Orpheus,  Mu-  ,!  j£  #©. 
fkus,  Oroebantius  Trcezenius,  Thaletas,  Melefan-    •  ™g 
der,  and  others.  This  we  are  certain  of,  the  Grecians  GwgraphT* 
had  not  the  ufe  of  letters  among  them  till  the  time  f^*  *  a* 
of  Cadmus  the  Phoenician's  coming  into  Greece, 
whither  he  came  to  plant  a  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
whence  arofe  the  ftory  of  his  purfuit  of  Europa,  as  S?"0"*?11*1 

*    Tji    .  •       ,  m  r  r  '       Phot.  Bibl. 

Conon  in  Photius  tells  us.  c.  37. 

And  it  is  very  probable,  which  learned  men  have 
long  fince  obferved,  that  the  name  Cadmus  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  D"Tp  Kedem,  and  may  relate  as  an 
appellative  either  to  his  dignity,  as  Junius  in  his  Aca- 
demia  conjeftures,  or  more  probably  to  his  country, 
theEaft,  which  is  frequently  called  Kedem  in  Scripture. 
Some  have  conjeftured  further,  that  his  proper  name 
was  yp-Og;  upon  what  reafon  I  know  not,  unlefs 
from  hence,  that  thence  by  a  duplication  of  thq 
word  came  the  Greek  "Xlyvyo*,  who  feems  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Cadmus,  as  will  appear  by  com- 
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book  paring  their  ftories  together.  Only  one  was  the  name 
L  his  memory  was  preferved  by  at  Athens,  where  the 
Cadmeans  inhabited,  as  appears  by  the  Gephyraei, 
who  Herodotus  tells  us  were  Phoenicians  that  came 

hm.  1.  v.   wjtn  ca(jmus  .  an(j  others  fancy  the  Academia  there 

was  originally  called  Cadmea ;  and  the  name  Cadmus 
was  preferved  chiefly  among  the  Boeotians,  in  memory 
of  the  country  whence  he  came :  it  being  likely  to 
be  impofed  by  them  upon  his  firft  landing  in  the 
country  ;  as  many  learned  perfons  conceive,  the  name 
of  an  Hebrew  was  given  to  Abraham  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  upon  his  pafEng  over  the  river  Euphrates.  On 
this  account  then  it  ftands  to  reafon,  that  the  name 
which  was  given  him  as  a  ftranger,  (hould  be  longeft 
preferved  in  the  place  where  it  was  firft  impofed.  Or 
if  we  take  Dip  in  the  other  fenfe,  as  it  imports  anti- 
quity ;  fo  there  is  ftilla  higher  probability  of  the  af- 
finity of  the  names  of  Cadmus  and  Ogyges  ;  for  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  higher  name  for 
a  matter  of  antiquity,  than  to  call  it  'liyuyiov,  as  the 
fcholiaft  on  Hefiod,  Hefychius,  Suidas,  Euftathius  on 
Dionyfius,  and  many  others  obferve.  And  which  yet 
advanceth  the  probability  higher,  Lu&atius  or  Lac- 

Thcb 1 1.  i  tant^us>  tne  fcholiaft  on  Statius,  tells  us,  the  other 
Greeks  had  this  from  the  Thebans  ;  for,  faith  he, 
Thebani  res  antiquas  Ogygtas  nominabant.  But  that 
which  puts  it  almoft  beyond  mere  probability,  is, 
that  Varro,  Feftus,  Paufanias,  Apollonius,  ^Efchy- 
lus,  and  others  make  Ogyges  the  founder  of  the  Bce- 
otian  Thebes,  which  were  thence  called  Ogygiae ;  and 
Strabo  and  Stephanus  further  fay,  that  the  whole 
country  of  Bocotia  was  called  Ogygia  :  now  all  that 
mention  the  ftory  of  Cadmus,  attribute  to  him  the 
founding  of  the  Boeotian  Thebes.  And  withal  it  is 
vatic.  App.  obfervable,  that  in  the  Vatican  appendix  of  the 
c*n.4.     Greek  Proverbs,  wc  read  Cadmus  called  Ogyges; 

Mcnrfius      Xlyvyia  xpxa,  m  ruv  op^i^o)*,  tirn  dwt»i  Kad^ov  tqv  X*yu- 

AttRL8ib°        ^*  Tfit?  ^v7aT«'?**  ***0*V  ^nrtcm.    Meurfius  in- 
c's*.    deed  would  have  it  corre&ed,  K*fyw  tqv  'Xfyj'?»>  as 
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It  is  read  in  Suidas ;  but  by  the  favour  of  fo  learned  a  chap. 
man,  it  feems  more  probable  that  Suidas  fliould  be  * 
corredted  by  that ;  he  bringing  no  other  evidence  of 
any  (uch  perfon  as  Cadmus  a  fon  of  Ogyges,  but  only 
that  reading  in  Suidas  ;  whereas  we  have  difcovered 
many  probable  grounds  to  make  them  both  the  fame. 
That  which  I  would  now  infer  from  hence  is,  the  ut- 
ter impoffibility  of  the  Greeks  giving  us  any  certain 
account  of  ancient  times,  when  a  thing  fo  modern 
in  comparifon  as  Cadmus's  coming  into  Greece,  is 
thought  by  them  a  matter  of  fo  great  antiquity,  that 
when  they  would  defcribe  a  thing  very  ancient,  they 
defcribed  it  by  the  name  of  Ogyges,  who  was  the 
fame  with  Cadmus.  Now  Cadmus's  coming  into 
Greece  is  generally,  by  hiftorians,  placed  about  the 
time  of  Jofliua,  whence  fome  (I  will  not  fay  how 
happily)  have  conjectured,  that  Cadmus  and  his 
company  were  fome  of  the  Canaanites  who  fled  from 
Jofliua,  as  others  are  fuppofed  to  have  done  into 
Africa,  if  Procopius's  pillar  hath  ftrength  enough 
to  bear  fuch  a  conjefture.  But  there  is  too  great  a  con- 
fufion  about  the  time  of  Cadmus's  arrival  in  Greece, 
to  affirm  any  thing  with  any  great  certainty  about  it. 

Yet  thofe  who  difagree  from  that  former  compu- 
tation, place  it  yet  lower.    Voflius  makes  Agenor,  J^f"1^6 
Cadmus's  father,  contemporary  with  the  latter  end  of  c.  i  j. 
Mofes,  or  the  beginning  of  Jofliua ;  and  fo  Cad- 
mus's time  muft  rail  fomewhat  after.  Jac.  Cappellus 
placet h  Cadmus  in  the  third  year  of  Othoniel.  The 
author  of  the  Greek  Chronicle,  in  the  Marmora  Arun- 
delliana,  makes  his  coming  to  Greece  to  be  in  the 
time  of  Helen,  the  fon  of  Deucalion ;  which  Cappel- 
lus fixeth  on  the  73d  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2995.  But 
Mr.  Selden  conceives  it  fomewhat  lower :  and  fo  it 
muft  be,  if  we  follow  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
places  it  in  the  time  of  Lynceus  king  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  which  he  faith  was  Iv&xomj  olwSiv  aVo  Mftxnw?  ymZ,  Strom.  1.  i. 
in  the  eleventh  generation  after  Mofes,,  which  will  fall  oxon.2*1, 
about  the  time  of  Samuel :  but  though  it  fhould  be 
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B  o^o  k  {0  ]ate,  it  would  be  no  wonder  it  fhould  be  reckoned 
_  a  matter  of  fo  great  antiquity  among  the  Grecians ; 

for  the  oldeft  records  they  have  of  any  king  at 
Athens,  begin  at  the  time  of  Mofes,  whofe  contem- 
porary Cecrops  is  generally  thought  to  be  for  at 
Cecrops's  time  it  is  the  Marble  Chronicle  begins. 
Now  that  the  Grecians  did  receive  their  very  letters 
from  the  Phoenicians  by  Cadmus,*  is  commonly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  raoft  learned  of  the  Greeks  them- 
fclves,  as  appears  by  the  ingenuous  confeffion  of  He- 
rodotus, PhiJoftratus,  Critias  in  Athenaeus,  Zenodo- 
tus  in  Laertius,  Timon  Phliafius  in  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus,  and  many  others  :  fo  that  it  were  to  no  purpofe 
to  offer  to  prove  that,  which  they  who  arrogate  fo 
much  to  themfelves,  do  fo  freely  acknowledge. 
Which  yet  hath  been  done  to  very  good  purpofe  by 
fn  E^ufeh10^  J°feph  Scaliger  and  Bochartus,  and  many  others, 
chron.  ul    from  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  order  and  the  names 

fenJhlrt.  of  them-  It:  feems  probable  that  at  firft  they  might 
ceogr.  ufe  the  form  of  the  Phoenician  letters,  in  which  He- 
tap*  ao.'  rodotus  tells  us  the  three  old  infcriptions  were  extant  j 
and  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  brafs  pot  which  Cad- 
mus offered  to  Minerva  Lindia,  had  an  infcription 
on  it  in  the  Phoenician  letters :  but  afterwards  the 
form  of  the  letters  came  by  degrees  to  be  changed, 
when  for  their  greater  expedition  in  writing  they  left 
the  old  way  of  writing  towards  the  left  hand,  for  the 
more  natural  and  expedite  way  of  writing  towards 
the  right,  by  which  they  exchanged  the  fites  of  the 
ftrokes  in  feveral  letters,  as  it  is  obferved  by  the  fore- 
cited  learned  authors. 

Not  that  the  old  Ionic  letters  were  nearer  the< 
Phoenician,  and  diftinft  from  the  modern,  as  Jof. 
Scaiig.  ibid.  Scaliger  in  his  learned  difcourfe  on  the  original  of 
the  Greek  letters  conceives;  for  the  Ionic  letters 
were  nothing  elfe  but  the  full  alphabet  of  twenty- 
pnftii       four,  with  the  additions  of  Palamedes,  and  Simonides 
Hift.  i.  vii.  £eus  .  ^  Pliny  tells  us,  that  all  the  Greeks  confented 
£lh&-    in  the  ufe  of  the  Ionic  letters :  but  the  old  Attic 
duin-  letters 
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letters  cams  nearer  the  Phoenician,  becaufe  the  Athc-  chap, 
mans,  long  after  the  alphabet  was  increafed  to  twenty-  * 
four,  continued  ftill  in  the  ufe  of  the  old  fixteen,  which 
were  brought  in  by  Cadmus ;  which  mud  needs  much 
alter  the  way  of  writing  :  for  in  the  old  letters,  they 
writ  THEOS  for  0w?,  which  made  Pliny,  with  a  great 
deal  of  learning  and  truth,  fay,  that  the  old  Greek 
letters  were  the  fame  with  the  Roman.  Thence  the 
Greeks  called  their  ancient  letters  'A-iltx*  y^cL^oLroc^  v  Mauf_ 
as  appears  by  Harpocration  and  Hefychius ;  not  that  fa<"n» 
they  were  fo  much  diftindt  from  others,  but  becaufe  slimaf/ia 
they  did  not  admit  of  the  addition  of  the  other  eight  confccr. 
letters.  £mpK  p' 

We  fee  then  the  very  letters  of  the  Greeks  were  xxl 
no  older  than  Cadmus ;  and  for  any  confiderable 
learning  among  them,  it  was  not  near  fo  old.  Some 
aflert  indeed,  that  hiftory  began  from  the  time  of 
Cadmus ;  but  it  is  by  a  miflake  of  him  for  a  younger 
Cadmus,  which  was  Cadmus  Milefius,  whom  Pliny  Pim.  Nat. 
makes  to  be  the  firft  writer  in  profe ;  but  that  he      1  v* 
after  attributes  to  Pherecydes  Syrius,  and  hiftory  to  i.  viii  c.  57. 
Cadmus  Milefius :  and  therefore  I  think  it  far  more 
probable,  that  it  was  fome  writing  of  this  latter  Cad- 
mus, which  was  tranfcribed  and  epitomized  by  Bion 
Proconefius,  although  Clemens  Alexandrinus  feems  ci«n. 
to  attribute  it  to  the  elder.  We  fee  how  unable  then  sc[ * VI* 
the  Grecians  were  to  give  an  account  of  older  times,  Oxon. 
that  were  guilty  of  fo  much  infancy  and  nonage,  as 
to  begin  to  learn  their  letters  almoft  in  the  noon-tide 
of  the  world,  and  yet  long  after  this,  to  the  time  of 
the  firft  Olympiad,  all  their  relations  are  accounted 
fabulous.    A  fair  account  then  we  are  like  to  have 
from  them  of  the  firft  antiquities  of  the  world,  who 
could  not  fpeak  plain  truth,  till  the  world  was  above 
three  thoufand  years  old ;  for  fo  was  it  when  the 
Olympiads  began. 

So  true  is  the  obfervation  of  Juftin  Martyr,  *th  Juftin.  Mar- 
"EMuc*  vgi  tuv  'OXvpTnoidM  dn^tih  Zfofirw  $  the  Greeks  X'brsecos!" 

had  c-  x*«  £4. 

Oxon. 
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book  had  no  exafi  hijlory  of  themf elves  before  the  Olympiads  ; 

but  of  that  more  afterwards. 
'  rp^js  js  nQW  tjie        fefeQ  which  doth  infringe 

the  credibility  of  thefe  hiftories,  which  is  the  want 
of  timely  and  early  records  to  digeft  their  own  hif- 
tory  in. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Of  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  Hiftory. 

I.  The  particular  Defecl  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  mofl  learned 
Heathen  Nations.  II.  Firft  the  Phoenicians.  Of 
Sanchoniathon ;  his  Antiquity  and  Fidelity.   III.  Of 


Tyre.  Scaliger  vindicated  againft  Bochartus.  V. 
Abibalus.  VI.  The  Vanity  of  Phoenician  Theology. 
VII.  The  Imitation  of  it  by  the  Gnoftics.  VIII.  Of 
the  Egyptian  Hiftory.  IX.  The  Antiquity  and  Au- 
thority of  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.  X.  Of  his  Infcrip- 
tions  on  Pillars,  tranfcribed  by  Manetho.  XI.  His 
Fabuloufnefs  thence  difcovered.  Terra  Seriadica. 
XII.  Of  Seth's  Pillars  in  Jofephus  ;  and  an  Ac- 
count whence  they  were  taken. 

HAVING  already  (hewed  a  general  defeft  in 
the  ancient  Heathen  hiflories,  as  to  an  ac- 
count of  ancient  times,  we  now  come  to  a  clofer  and 
more  particular  confideration  of  the  hiflories  of  thofe 
feveral  nations  which  have  borne  the  greateft  name 
in  the  world  for  learning  and  antiquity.  There  are 
four  nations  chiefly,  which  have  pretended  the  moft 
to  antiquity  in  the  learned  world,  and  whofe  hiflo- 
rians  have  been  thought  to  deliver  any  thing  contrary 
to  holy  writ  in  their  account  of  ancient  times,  whom 
on  that  account  we  are  obliged  more  particularly  to 
confider ;  and  thofe  are  the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  and  Grecians :  we  (hall  therefore  fee 
what  evidence  of  credibility  there  can  be  in  any  of 
thefe,  as  to  the  matter  of  antiquity  of  their  records, 
or  their  hiftories  taken  from  them.  And,  the  credi- 
bility of  an  hiftorian  depending  much  upon  the  cer- 
tainty and  authority  of  the  records  he  makes  ufe  off 
we  (hall  both  confider  of  what  value  and  antiquity 
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book  the  pretended  records  are ;  and  particularly  look  into 
L  the  age  of  the  feveral  hiftorians.  As  to  the  Gre- 
cians, we  have  feen  already  an  utter  impoflibility  of 
having  any  ancient  records  among  them,  becaufe  they 
wanted  the  means  of  preferring  them,  having  fo 
lately  borrowed  their  letters  from  other  nations.  Un- 
lefs  as  to  their  account  of  times  they  had  been  as  care- 
ful, as  the  old  Romans  were,  to  number1  their  years 
by  the  feveral  clavi  or  nails,  which  they  fixed  on  the 
temple  doors,  which  yet  they  were  not  in  any  capa- 
city to  do,  not  growing  up  in  an  entire  body,  as  the 
Roman  empire  did,  but  lying  fo  much  fcattered  and 
divided  into  fo  many  petty  republics,  that  they 
minded  very  little  of  concernment  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  other  three  nations  have,  defervedly,  a 
name  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  the  Grecians 
could  ever  pretend  to ;  who  yet  were  unmeafurably 
guilty  of  an  impotent  affectation  of  antiquity,  and 
arrogating  to  themfelves,  as  growing  on  their  Own 
ground,  what  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  in- 
duftry  gathered  but  as  the  gleanings  from  the  fuller 
harveft  of  thofe  nations  they  reforted  to ;  which  is 
not  only  true  as  to  the  greateft  part  of  their  learning, 
but  as  to  the  account  likewife  they  give  of  ancient 
times ;  the  chief  and  mod  ancient  hiftories  among 
them  being  only  a  corruption  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
cider  nations,  efpecially  Phoenicia  and  Egypt :  for  of 
PhiioBybi.  thefe  two  Philo  Byblius,  the  tranilator  of  the  ancient 
pPrXEurcb"  Phoenician  hiftorian,  Sanchoniathon,  faith,  they  were 

Evang.  I.  i.  7raXato]aT0i  ruv  BafiotguVy  tc&.£  Sv  xal  ot  \<H7ro\  irocgiXaGov 

Ed9vig£  the  mojl  ancient  of  all  the  barbarians,  from 

whom  the  others  derived  their  theology ;  which  he  there 
particularly  inftanceth  in. 
n.  We  begin  therefore  with  the  Fhceniciari  hiftory, 
whofe  mod  ancient  and  famous  hiftorian  is  Sancho- 
niathon, fo  much  admired  and  made  ufe  of  by  the 
ihrewdeft  antagonift  ever  Chriftianity  met  with,  the 
philofopher  Porphyrius.  But  therein  was  feen  the 
wonderful  providence  of  God,  that  out  of  this  eater 
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came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  lion,  honey  ;  that  the  chap. 
moft  confiderable  teftimonies  by  him  produced  IL 
againft  our  religion,  were  of  the  greateft  ftrength  to 
refute  his  own.  For  he  being  of  too  great  learning 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  vain  pretences  of  the  Gre- 
cians, he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  fearch  after  the  moft 
ancient  records,  to  find  out  fomewhat  in  them  to 
confront  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures ;  but 
upon  his  fearch  could  find  none  of  greater  veneration 
than  the  Phoenician  hiftory,  nor  any  author  contend- 
ing for  age  with  this  Sanchoniathon :  yet  when  he 
had  made  the  moft  of  his  teftimony,  he  was  fain  to 
yield  him  younger  than  Mofes,  though  he  fuppofeth 
him  older  than  the  Trojan  wars.  And  yet  herein, 
was  he  guilty  of  a  moft  grofs  aViroix"^  n°t  much 
exceeding  the  Grecians  in  his  fkill  in  chronology, 
when  he  makes  Semiramis  co-exiftent  with  the  fiege 
of  Troy  ;  as  is  evident  in  his  teftimony  produced  at 
large  by  Eufebius,  out  of  his  firft  book  againft  the  Eufeu>r*P. 
Cbriftians;  nay,  he  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  San-  c.v^.p.48j. 
choniathon's  hiftory,  by  the  agreement  of  it  with  that 
of  Mofes  concerning  the  Jews,  both  as  to  their  names 

and  places,  Wo^b7  $\  rci  irt^i  'lufaiw  dXi&trcLr^  on  x&)  to7q 

T07T01S  XOM  To7$   QVOfJLXCW  OMJTUtr   TX  (TVfX^UVOTXTOt  y  whereby 

he  doth  evidently  affert  the  greater  truth  and  anti- 
quity of  Mofes's  hiftory,  when  he  proves  the  truth  of 
Sanchoniathon's  from  his  confonancy  with  that. 

Two  things  more  Porphyry  infifts  on  to  manifefl  nt 
his  credibility.  The  one,  I  fuppofe,  relates  to  what 
lie  reports  concerning  the  Jews  the  other,  concern- 
ing the  Phoenicians  themfelves.  For  the  firft,  that 
he  made  ufe  of  the  records  of  Jerom-baal,  the  prieft 
of  the  God  Ieuo,  or  rather  Iao  ;  for  the  other,  that 
he  ufed  all  the  records  of  the  feveral  cities,  and  the 
facred  infcriptions  in  the  temples.  Who  that  Je- 
rom-baal was,  is  much  difcufled  among  learned  men ; 
the  finding  out  of  which  hath  been  thought  to  be  the 
moft  certain  way  to  determine  the  age  of  Sanchoni- 
athon.   The  learned  Bochartus  conceives  him  to  be 
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book  Gideon,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Jemb-baal, 
'*      which  is  of  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
Bochart.     only,  after  their  cuftom,  changing  one  b  into  my  as 
^afilh"  m  Ambubajae,  Sambuca,  &c.    But  admitting  the 
«•  >7*       conje&ure  of  this  learned  perfon  concerning  Jerub- 
baa],  yet  I  fee  no  neceflity  of  making  Sanchoniathon 
and  him  contemporary  $  for  I  no  where  find  any  thing 
mentioned  in  Porphyry  implying  that,  but  only  that 
he  made  ufe  of  the  records  of  Jerub-baal ;  which  he 
might  very  probably  do  at  a  confiderable  diftance  of 
time  from  him.    Whether  by  thofe  Jirtpv»p«1«>  we 
mean  the  annals  written  by  him,  or  the  records  con- 
cerning his  adtions ;  either  of  which  might  have  given 
Sanchoniathon  confiderable  light  in  the  hiftory  either 
of  the  Ifraelites  or  Phoenicians.    And  it  is  fo  much 
the  more  probable,  becaufe  prefently  after  the  death 
judtfsvin.  of  Gideon,  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  Baal-berith  ;  by 
3i*        which  moft  probably  is  meant  the  idol  of  Berith,  or 
Berytus,  the  place  where  Sanchoniathon  lived  ;  by 
which  means  the  Berytians  might  come  eafily  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  remarkable  paflages  of  Jerub- 
baal. 

^       But  I  cannot  conceive  how  Sanchoniathon  could 
be  contemporary  with  Gideon  (which  yet  if  he  were, 
he  falls  182  years  fhort  of  Mofes),  elpecially  becaufe 
the  building  of  Tyre,  which  that  author  mentions  as 
j^rig.Not.  an  ancient  thing  (as  hath  been  obferved  by  Scaliger), 
crac.p.4o.  *s  by  our  bed  chronologers  placed  about  the  time  of 
Gideon,  and  about  65  years  before  the  deftrudtion 
of  Troy.    I  know  Bochartus,  to  avoid  this  argu- 
ment, hath  brought  fome  evidence  of  feveral  places 
called  Tyrus,  in  Phoenicia,  from  Scylax's  Periplus; 
but  none  that  there  was  any  more  than  one  Tyrus 
of  any  great  repute  for  antiquity.    Now  this  Tyrus 
£°n?].a?ffi.  Jofephus  makes  but  240  years  older  than  Solomon's 
c  3.        Temple  ;  and  Juftin  but  one  year  older  than  the 
deftrudtion  of  Troy.    Neither  can  any  account  be 
stnbo,     given  why  Sidon  mould  be  fo  much  celebrated  by 
1.XV1.      ancient  poets,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  when  Tyre  is  not  10 
£d.Cifi«k.  much 
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much  as  mentioned  by  Homer ;  if  the  famous  Tyre  chap. 
were  of  fo  great  antiquity  and  repute  as  is  pretended.      XI'  , 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is  mention  in 
Scripture  of  a  Tyre  older  than  this  we  fpeak  of, 
Jofhua  xix.  29.  which  fome  think  to  be  that  which 
was  called  Palaetyrus,  which  Strabo  makes  to  be  20 
furlongs  diftant  from  the  great  Tyre  ;  but  Pliny  in-  j^-  J^ff. 
eludes  Palaetyrus  within  the  circumference  of  Tyre,  cW*" 
and  fo  makes  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city  to  be  19 
miles,    it  is  not  to  me  fo  certain  to  what  place  the 
name  of  Palaetyrus  refers  ;  whether  to  any  Tyrus  be- 
fore the  firft  building  of  the  great  Tyre,  or  to  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Tyre  after  its  definition  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, compared  with  the  new  Tyre,  which 
was  built  more  inward  to  the  fea,  and  was  after  be- 
lieged  by  Alexander  the  Great.    It  may  feem  pro* 
bable  that  Palaetyrus  may  relate  to  the  ruins  of  the 
great  Tyre,  in  that  it  was  after  included  in  its  cir- 
cuit, and  chiefly  becaufe  of  the  prediction  in  Ezekiel, 
xxvi.  4.  Thou  Jhalt  be  built  no  more ;  for  the  Tyre 
eredbed  after  was  built  not  on  the  continent,  but  al- 
moft  in  the  fea.    If  fo,  then  Palaetyrus,  or  the  old 
famous  Tyrus,  might  ftand  upon  a  rock  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Continent :  and  fo  the  great  argument 
of  Bochartus  is  eafily  anfwered,  which  is,  that  after  it 
is  mentioned  in  Sanchoniathon  s  biftory,  that  Hypfoura- 
nius  dwelt  in  Tyre  upon  the  falling  out  between  him  and 
bis  brother  Ufous>  Ufous  firft  adventured  tl;  $d\a<r<rctv 
to  go  to  fea ;  which,  faith  he,  evidently  mani- 
fefts  that  the  Tyre  mentioned  by  Sanchoniathon  was 
not  the  famous  infular  Tyrus,  but  fome  other  Tyre.  This 
argument,  I  fay,  is  now  eaiily  anfwered,  if  the  famous 
Tyre,  before  its  deftru&ion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  did 
ftand  upon  the  continent ;  for  then  it  might  be  the 
old  famous  Tyre  ftili,  notwithftanding  what  Sancho- 
niathon fpeaks  of  the  firft  venturing  to  fea  after  Tyre 
was  built.    So  then  I  conceive  thefe  leveral  ages 
agreeable  •  to  the  lame  Tyre  :  the  firft  was  when  it 
was  a  high  ftrong  rock  on  the  fea-fide,  without  many 
Vol.  I.  D  inhabitants ; 
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book  inhabitants ;  fo  I  fuppofe  it  was,  when  mentioned 
L      by  Joftma  as  the  bound  of  the  tribe  of  Alher.  The 
fecond  age  was,  when  it  was  built  a  great  city  by  the 
Sidonians  upon  the  former  place,  and  grew  very  po- 
pulous and  famous,  which  lafted  till  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's time ;  after  this,  though  it  were  never  built 
upon  the  continent  again,  yet  a  little  farther  into  the 
fea,  a  new  and  goodly  city  was  eredled,  which  was 
called  New  Tyre,  and  the  remains  on  the  continent 
fide  Paketyrus.    Thus  far,  then,  we  have  made  good 
Scaliger's  opinion  againft  Bochartus,  that  the  famous 
Sanchoniathon  is  not  fo  old  as  he  is  pretended  to  be, 
v        Which  will  be  further  manifeft,  if  that  Abibalus, 
to  whom  Sanchoniathon  is  fuppofed  to  dedicate  his 
hiftory,  were  the  father  to  Hiram,  contemporary 
Eu«?ci£  witfl  Solomon,  as  Jof.  Scaliger  fuppofeth,  who  was 
p.  ix!       1 54  years  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy.    In  the 
k£  u  u.'   Tyrian  dynafties,  produced  by  Scaliger  out  of  the 
Phoenician  annals,  this  Abibalus  is  the  firft  who  oc- 
curs, and  is  contemporary  with  David :  Sanchonia- 
thon then  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  if  this  were  the 
time  he  lived  in.    But  Bochartus  well  obferves,  that 
it  is  not  fpoken  of  Abibalus  king  of  Tyre,  but  of 
Abibalus  king  of  Bery  tus,  whom  we  may  allow  to  be 
fomewhat  nearer  the  time  of  Mofes  than  the  other 
Abibalus,  as  the  Phoenician  annals  make  it  appear, 
as  Porphyry  tells  us :  but  yet  we  find  his  antiquity  is 
not  fo  great  as  to  be  able  to  conteft  with  Mofes,  as 
Porphyry  himfelf  confeffeth  ;  although  we  may  freely 
acknowledge  him  to  be  far  older  than  any  of  the 
Hift*  Craec  ^reek  Wftorians ;  which  is  all  Voffius  contends  for, 
t  j.  c,  i.  *  and  fufficiently  proves :  but  we  are  far  from  yielding 
him  contemporary  with  Semiramis,   as  Porphyry 
would  have  him,  and  yet  makes  him  junior  to  Mofes, 
and  to  live  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  which 
is  to  reconcile  the  diftance  of  near  800  years :  fuch 
miferable  confufion  was  there  in  the  beft  learned 
Heathens,  in  their  computation  of  ancient  times. 

Haying 
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Having  thus  cleared  the  antiquity  of  Sanchonia- 
thon  and  the  Phoenician  hiftory,  we  are  next  to  con- 
fider  the  fidelity  of  it.  This  Sanchoniathon  is  highly 
commended  for,  both  by  Porphyry,  and  his  tranflator 
into  Greek,  Philo  Byblius,  who  lived  in  Adrian's 
time  ;  and  Theodoret  thinks  his  name,  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  fignifies  piAaXiOw,  which  Bochartus 
endeavours  to  fetch  from  thence,  and  conceives  the 
name  to  be  given  him  when  he  fet  himfelf  to  write 
his  hiftory  ;  and  he  wifheth,  and  fo  do  We,  that  he 
had  been  then  vir  fui  nominis,  and  made  it  appear  by 
his  writing,  that  he  had  been  a  lover  of  truth.  Philo 
faith  he  was  avi^  ?r©xu/u.a0i?  x«»  voXv7r0ay/*»v,  a  very 
learned  and  inquifitive  man ;  but  either  ne  was  not  fo 
diligent  to  enquire  after,  or  not  fo  happy  to  light  on 
any  certain  records  ;  or  if  he  did,  he  was  not  over- 
much a  lover  of  truth  in  delivering  them  to  the 
world.  How  faithful  he  was  in  tranfcribing  his  hif- 
tory from  his  records,  we  cannot  be  fufficient  judges 
of,  unlefs  we  had  thofe  books  of  Taautus,  and  the 
facred  infcriptions,  and  the  records  of  cities  which  he 
pretends  to  take  his  hiftory  from,  to  compare  them 
together.  But  by  what  remains  of  his  hiftory,  which 
is  only  the  firft  book  concerning  the  Phoenician  the- 
ology, extant  in  Eufebius,  we  have  little  reafon  to 
believe  his  hiftory  of  the  world  and  oldeft  times,  with- 
out further  proof  than  he  gives  of  it ;  there  being  fo 
much  obfcurity  and  confufion  in  it,  when  he  makes 
a  Chaos  to  be  the  firft  beginning  of  all  things,  and 
the  Gods  to  come  after ;  makes  Aurora*  ytuv©>  to 
be  the  fbn  of  Chryfor  or  Vulcan,  and  again  the  fame 
yfi*&9  the  man  born  of  earth,  to  be  feveral  gene- 
rations after  A»wy  and  n^wToyov©*,  who  were  the  firft 
mortal  men ;  and  yet  from  the  two  brethren,  T^/Vn* 
and  Auto^Ow,  came  two  Gods,  whereof  one  was  called 
'Ay^o?,  and  the  other  'Ay^o-m? ;  and  this  latter  was 
worfhipped  with  as  much  veneration  as  any  of  their 
Gods. 
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book  Yet  from  thefe  things,  as  foolim  and  ridiculous  as 
.  they  are,  it  is  very  probable  the  Gnoftics,  and  the 

vii.  feveral  fubdivifions  of  them,  might  take  the  rife  of 
their  feveral  JSones  and  <ru£uyi'«» :  for  here  we  find 
Alu*  and  n^Toyov^*  made  two  of  the  number  of  the 
Gods  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  names  they,  according  to 
their  feveral  feds,  took  a  liberty  of  altering,  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  fancies.  This  is  far  more  pro- 
bable to  me,  than  that  either  Hefiod's  Sioyona,  mould 
be  the  ground  of  them,  or  the  opinion  of  a  late  Ger- 
man divine,  who  conceives  that  Philo  Byblius  did, 
in  imitation  of  the  Gnoftics,  form  this  holy  ftory  of 
It^Ex^c  Pnoen^cian  theology.  For  although  I  am  far 
3.  tea. "1.  from  believing  what  Kircher  fomewhere  tells  us,  that 
he  had  once  got  a  fight  of  Sanchoniathon's  original 
hiftory  (it  being  not  the  firft  thing  that  learned  man 
hath  been  deceived  in),  yet  I  fee  no  ground  of  fo 
much  peevifhnefs,  as,  becaufe  this  hiftory  pretends  to 
fo  much  antiquity,  we  mould  therefore  prefently  con- 
demn it  as  a  figment  of  the  tranflator  of  it :  for  had 
it  been  fo,  the  antagonifts  of  Porphyry,  Methodius, 
Apollinaris,  but  efpecially  Eufebius,  fo  well  verfed  in 
antiquities,  would  have  found  out  fo  great  a  cheat  : 
although  I  muft  confefs  they  were  oft-times  deceived 
with  pi*  fraudes ;  but  then  it  was  when  they  made 
for  the  Chriftians,  and  not  againft  them,  as  this  did. 
But  befides  a  fabulous  confufion  of  things  together, 
we  have  fome  things  delivered  concerning  their 
Gods,  which  are  both  contrary  to  all  natural  notions 
of  a  Deity,  and  to  thofe  very  common  principles  of 
humanity,  which  all  acknowledge.  As  when  K^o'i^ 
or  Saturn,  fufpecting  his  fon  Sadidus,  deftroyed  him 
with  his  own  hands,  and  warred  againft  his  father 
Uranus;  and  after  deftroyed  him  likewife,  and  buried 
his  brother  Atlas  alive  in  the  earth ;  which  being 
taken,  as  Philo  Byblius  contends  they  ought  to  be, 
in  the  literal  fenfe,  are  fuch  incongruities  to  all  no- 
tions of  a  divine  nature,  that  it  is  the  greateft  wonder 
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there  fhould  be  any  that  mould  believe  there  was  chap. 
any  God,  and  believe  thefe  were  Gods  together.  * 

But  although  there  be  fo  many  grofs  fables  and 
inconfiftencies  in  this  Phoenician  theology,  that  are 
fo  far  from  meriting  belief  in  themfelves,  that  it  were 
a  fufficient  forfeiture  of  reafon  to  fay  they  were  cre- 
dible ;  yet  when  we  have  a  greater  light  in  our  hands 
of  divine  revelation,  we  may  in  this  dungeon  find 
out  many  excellent  remainders  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, though  milerably  corrupted ;  as,  concerning 
the  creation,  the  original  of  idolatry,  the  invention 
of  arts,  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  ftory  of  Abra- 
ham ;  of  which  in  their  due  place.  That  which  of 
all  teems  the  cleareft  in  this  theology,  is  the  open 
owning  the  original  of  idolatry  to  have  been  from  the 
confecration  of  fome  eminent  perfons  after  their 
death,  who  had  found  out  fome  ufeful  things  for  the 
world  while  they  were  living,  which  the  fubtler 
Greeks  would  not  admit  of,  viz.  that  the  perfons 
they  wodhipped  were  once  men  ;  which  made  them 
turn  all  into  allegories  and  myftical  fenfes,  to  blind 
that  idolatry  they  were  guilty  of  the  better  among 
the  ignorant :  which  makes  Philo  Byblius  fo  very  Phito  Bjm. 
angry  with  the  Neoteric  Grecians,  as  he  calls  them,  *p^f\ 

av  fi&iarfA.tvu$  xal  oux  aAnOws  t»?  Smv  /kvOous  fir'  c.  9.  p.  3*. 

aAAnyof xai  putnxa?  hr\yri<r6i<;  n  xx)  drag  liz;  «W«you<ri  : 

That  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  ftraining  they  turned 
all  the  fiories  of  the  Gods  into  allegories  andphyfical  dtf- 
courfes.  Which  is  all  the  ingenuity  that  I  know  is 
to  be  found  in  this  Phoenician  theology,  that  therein 
we  find  a  free  acknowledgment  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Heathen  idolatry  ;  and  therefore  Sanchoniathon 
was  as  far  from  advancing  Porphyry's  religion,  as  he 
was,  in  the  lead,  from  overthrowing  the  credibility  ot 
Chriftianity. 

The  next  we  come  to,  then,  are  the  Egyptians ;  a  via 
people  fo  unreafonably  given  to  fables,  that  the  wileft 
action  they  did  was  to  conceal  their  religion,  and  the 
beft  office  their  Qods  had,  was  to  hold  their  fingers  in 
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book  their  mouths>  to  command  filence  to  all  that  came  to 
1      worfliip  them.    But  we  defign  not  here  any  fet  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  theo- 
logy, which  yet  was  fo  monftroufly  ridiculous,  that 
even  thofe  who  were  over-run  with  the  height  of  ido- 
latry themfelves,  did  make  it  the  object  of  their  fcorn 
and  laughter.    And  certainly  had  we  no  other  de- 
monftration  of  the  greatnefs  of  man's  apoftafy  and 
degeneracy,  the  Egyptian  theology  would  be  an  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  it :  for  who  could  but  imagine 
a  ftrange  lownefs  of  fpirit  in  thofe,  who  could  fall 
down  and  worfhip  the  bafeft  and  moil  contemptible 
of  creatures  ?  Their  temples  were  the  beft  hierogly- 
phics of  themfelves ;  fair  and  goodly  ftructures  with- 
out, but  within  fome  deformed  creatures  enfhrined  for 
veneration.    But  though  the  Egyptians  had  loft  their 
credit  fo  much  as  to  matters  of  religion,  yet  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  they,  who  were  fo  tamed  for  wifciom 
and  antiquity,  (hould  be  able  to  give  a  full  and  exact 
account  of  themfelves  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
world.  And  this  they  are  fo  far  from  being  defective 
in,  that,  if  you  will  believe  them,  they  will  give  you 
an  account  of  themfelves  many  thoufands  of  years  be- 
fore ever  the  world  was  made  *  but  the  peculiar  va- 
nity of  their  chronology  will  be  handled  afterwards : 
that  we  now  enquire  into,  is,  what  certain  records 
they  had  of  their  own  antiquity,  which  might  call 
for  aflent  from  any  unprejudiced  mind ;  whether 
there  be  any  thine  really  anfwering  that  loud  and  un- 
paralleled cry  of  antiquity  among  the  Egyptians, 
whereby  they  will  make  all  other  nations,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  them,  to  be  but  of  yefterday,  and  to  know 
nothing.    We  queftion  not  now  their  pretence  to 
wifdom  and  learning ;  but  are  the  more  in  hopes  to 
meet  with  fome  certain  way  of  fatisfaction  concerning 
ancient  times,  where  learning  is  fuppofed  to  have 
flourifhed  fo  much,  even  when  Greece  itfelif  was  ac- 
counted barbarous. 

The 
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The  great  bafis  of  all  the  Egyptian  hiftory  depends  chap. 
on  the  credit  of  their  ancient  Hermes,  whom,  out  of  u'  . 
their  veneration,  they  called  Trifmegiftus  ;  for  to  ix. 
him  they  afcribe  the  firft  invention  of  their  learn- 
ing, and  all  excellent  arts ;  from  hirh  they  derive 
their  hiftory  ;  their  famous  hiftorian,  Manetho,  pro- 
felling  to  tranfcribe  his  Dynafties  from  the  pillars  of 
Hermes.  We  (hall,  therefore,  firft  fee  of  what  cre- 
dit and  antiquity  Hermes  himfelf  was,  and  of  what 
account  particularly  thofe  pillars  were,  which  uphold 
all  the  fabric  of  Manetho's  Dynafties.  For  Hermes 
himfelf,  the  ftory  concerning  him  is  fo  various  and 
uncertain,  that  lbme  have  from  thence  queftioned 
whether  ever  there  were  fuch  a  perfon  or  no,  becaufe 
of  the  ftrangely  different  account  that  is  given  of 
him.  Cotta,  in  Tully,  in  order  to  the  eftablifhing  ,  Cicero  de 
his  academical  doftrine  of  withholding  aflent,  men-  j^j.^0^ 
tions  no  fewer  than  five  Mercuries ;  of  which,  two 
he  makes  Egyptian ;  one  of  them  the  Hermes  we 
now  (peak  o£whom  the  Egyptians  call  Thoyth,  and 
was  the  author  both  of  then*  laws  and  letters.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  by  Diodorus,  make  him  to  be 
a  facred  fcribe  to  Ofiris,  and  to  have  inftrudted  Ifis ; 
and  when  Ofiris  went  upon  any  warlike  expedition, 
he  committed  the  management  of  affairs  to  him,  for 
his  great  wifdom.  The  Phoenicians  preferve  his 
memory  among  them  too  j  for  Philo  Byblius  faith, 
that  Sanchoniathon  defcribed  his  theology  from  the 
books  of  Taautus,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Thoyth, 
who  was  the  firft  inventor  of  letters,  and  was  a  coun- 
fellor  to  Saturn,  whofe  advice  he  much  relied  on. 
What,  now,  muft  we  pitch  upon  in  fo  great  uncer- 
tainties ?  How  come  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
theology  to  come  both  from  the  fame  perfon,  which 
are  conceived  fo  much  to  differ  from  each  other  ?  If 
we  make  the  ftories  of  Ofiris  and  Ids  to  be  fabulous, 
and  merely  allegorical,  as  Plutarch  doth,  then  Mer- 
cury himfelf  muft  become  an  allegory,  and  the  father 
of  letters  muft  be  an  hieroglyphic.    If  we  admit  the 
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b  o  of:  Egyptian  narrations  to  be  real,  and  feek  to  reduce 
h  them  to  truth,  and  thereby  make  Ofiris  to  be  Mitf- 
raim,  the  fon  of  Cham,  who  firft  ruled  in  Egypt,  all 
that  we  can  then  affirm  of  Hermes,  is,  that  he  migh* 
be  fome  ufeful  perfon,  who  had  a  great  influence 
both  upon  the  king  and  ftate,  and  did  firft  fettle  the 
nation  in  a  politic  way  of  government,  whofe  me- 
mory, on  that  account,  the  Egyptians  might  pre- 
ferve  with  the  greateft  veneration;  and  when  they 
were  once  fallen  into  that  idolatry  of  confecrating 
the  memories  of  the  firft  contributors  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  they  thought  they  had  the  greateft  reafon 
to  adore  his  memory,  and  fo  by  degrees  attributed 
the  invention  of  all  ufeful  things  to  him.    For  fb  it 

J/mw"  i'  1S  aPParent  *hev  did,  when  Jamblichus  tells  us  the 
fe&.  i.  Edit.  Egyptians  attributed  all  their  books  to  Mercury,  as 
Oxon.  tjie  father  of  them  :  becaufe  he  was  reputed  the  fa- 
ther of  wit  and  learning,  they  made  all  the  offsprinj 
of  their  brains  to  bear  their  father's  name  :  and  tl 
hath  been  the  great  reafon  the  world  hath  been  fo 
long  time  impoied  upon  with  varieties  of  books,  go- 
ing under  the  name  of  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.  For 
he  was  not  the  firft  of  his  kind,  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  obtruded  upon  the  world  that 
CentOy  or  confufed  mixture  of  the  Chriftian,  Pla- 
tonic, and  Egyptian  dodtrines,  which  is  extant  flill 
under  the  name  of  Hermes  Trifmegiftus  ;  whofe 
vanity  and  falfehood  hath  been  fufficiently  detedted 
by  learned  men.  There  were  long  before  his  time 
extant  feveral  Mercurial  books,  as  they  were  called, 
which  none  of  the  wifer  Heathens  did  ever  look  on 
as  any  other  than  fables  and  impoftures,  as  appears 
by  Porphyry's  letter  to  Anebo,  the  Egyptian  prieft, 
and  Jamblichus's  anfwer  to  it,  in  his  book  of  the 
Egyptian  myfteries. 
x.  We  have,  then,  no  certainty  at  all,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  fame  of  Hermes,  of  any  certain  records 
of  ancient  times,  unlefs  they  be  contained  in  thofe 
facred  inferiptions  from  whence  Manetho  took  his 
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hiftofy.    It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  mod  chap. 
ancient  way  of  preferving  any  monuments  of  learn-  n> 
ing  in  thofe  older  times,  was  by  thefe  infcriptions 
on  pillars,  efpecially  among  the  Egyptians,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  feveral  teftimonies  of  Galen,  Proclus,  din. 
Jamblichus,  and  the  author  of  the  book  called  Sapi-  pj"/  ^; ** 
entia  fecundum  Egyptios>  adjoined  to  Ariftotle  ;  who  Tim.'/.  31. 
all  concur  in  this,  that  whatever  laudable  invention  hma' dc 

.  _  My  it.  c.  2* 

they  had  among  them,  it  was  inlcnbed  on  fomc  pil-  1. 
lars,  and  thofe  preferved  in  their  temples,  which  u 
were  inftead  of  libraries  to  them.    Manetho,  there-  fcd.  1. 
fore,  to  make  his  ftory  the  more  probable,  pretends 
to  take  all  his  relations  from  thefe  facred  infcriptions; 
and,  as  Eufebius  tells  us,  traniiated  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian hiftory  into  Greek,  beginning  from  their  Gods, 
and  continuing  his  hiftory  down  near  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Codomannus,  whom  Alexander  conquered  :  for 
in  Eufebius's  Chronica  mention  is  made  of  Mane- 
tho's  hiftory,  ending  the  1 6th  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  which,  faith  Voffius,  was  in  the  fecond  year  Voffi.  *  ^ 


of  the  107th  Olympiad.  This  Manetho  Sebennyta  i  ft'cG,i 
was  high  prieft  of  Heliopolis  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
mseus  Philadelphus,  at  whofe  requeft  he  writ  his 
hiftory,  which  he  digefted  into  three  tomes  :  the  firft 
containing  the  eleven  dynafties  of  the  Gods  and  He- 
roes ;  the  fecond,  eight  dynafties ;  the  third,  twelve  ; 
all  containing,  according  to  his  fabulous  computation, 
the  fum  of  53*535  years.  Thefe  dynafties  are  yet 
preferved,  being  firft  epitomized  by  Julius  Africa- 
nus ;  from  him  tranferibed  by  Eufebius  in  his  Chro- 
nica ;  from  Eufebius  by  Georgius  Syncellus ;  out  of 
whom  they  are  produced  by  Jof.  Scaliger;  and  may 
be  feen  both  in  his  Eufebius  and  his  Canones  Ifa-  Eufeb- 

^  •  •  Chron.  p.  6« 

gOglCl.  Ed.  Seal. 

Now  Manetho,  as  appears  by  Eufebius,  voucheth  xr. 
this  as  the  main  teftimony  of  Jiis  credibility,  that  he 

t(K)k  his  hiftory,  ix  twv  tv  tJi  Xn£ia&x£  yvi  KHplmv  ni- 
Attir,  iff  a  JtaAexTu  xai  ItgoygocquxoT;  y^a,fxfxoccri  x£^«fl«xTH- 
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9  O^O  K  roy  K«t*xXu<t//,o*  ix  tST?  Ugoi;  iiotXtxrx  $U  w  'EXXnwlfo  ptav^v 
-  yfiafAfAOKriv  i^oyAupixotV,  xai  <x,TC0T&6i<rw  iv  (3/€Ao»f  wV©  t5 

Aya.$o£xliJ.o9@>  t£  fovrtgov  'Eofxovy  ?r&rfo?  r\  too  T<£r9  l» 

tok  aiuTOif  t»v  if^wv  AiyuTTTtwk :  from  fome  pillars  in  the 
land  of  Seriad,  in  which  they  were  infcribed  in  the  facred 
dialed  by  the  firfi  Mercury  Tboytb,  and  after  the  flood 
were  tranjlated  out  of  the  facred  dialecl  into  the  Greek 
tongue  in  hieroglyphic  char  abler s ;  and  are  laid  up  in 
books ,  among  the  reveflries  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  by 
Agathodamofiy  the  fecond  Mercury ,  the  father  of  7*af~ 
Certainly  this  fabulous  author  could  not  in  fewer 
words  have  more  fully  manifefted  his  own  impoftures, 
nor  blafted  his  own  credit,  more  than  he  hath  done 
in  thefe ;  which  it  is  a  wonder  fo  many  learned  men 
have  taken  lb  little  noticeof,,  which  have  found  fre- 
quent occafion  to  fpeak  of  Manetho  and  his  Dynaf- 
ties.    This  I  fhall  make  appear  by  fome  great  im- 
probabilities, and  other  plain  impoflibilities,  which 
(*•)     are  couched  in  them.    The  improbabilities  are,  firft, 
fuch  pillars  being  in  fuch  a  place  as  Seriad,  and  that 
place  no  more  fpoken  of  either  by  himfelf  or  by  any 
other  Egyptians,  nor  any  ufe  made  of  thefe  infcrip- 
tions  by  any  other  but  himfelf.    As  to  this  Terra 
Seriadica,  where  it  Ihould  be,  the  very  learned  and 
inquifitive  Jofeph  Scaliger  plainly  gives  out,  and  in- 
genuoufly  profefleth  his  ignorance  ;  for  in  his  notes 
on  the  Fragments  of  Manetho,  in  Eufebius*  when 
he  comes  to  that  iv  t?     Sufta&x?,  he  only  faith,  Qu<e 
s«iig.  Not.  nobis  ignota  quarant  Jludioft.    But  Ifaac  Voflius,  in  his 
Jy>.Gp.  408.  *ate  difcourfes,  de  JEtate  Mundi,  cries  Evjuxa,  and 
if.  Vokde  confidently  perfuades  himfelf  that  it  is  the  lame  with 
*t.mun .   ggj^j^  mentioned  Judges  iii.  16.  Indeed  were  there 
nothing  elfe  to  be  confidered  but  affinity  of  names, 
it  might  well  be  the  fame  :  but  that  D^3,  which 
we  render  the  Jtone-quarries>  fhould  fignify  the. pillars 
of  Mercury,  is  fomewhat  hard  to  conceive.  The 
LXX.  render  it,  as  himfelf  obferves,  t«  yAu*r«,  by 
which  they  underftand  graven  images  :  fo  the  word  is 
ufed  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19.  Deut.  vii.  5.  Ifai.  x.  19. 

The 
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The  vulgar  Latin  renders  it  ad  locum  idolorum  ;  which  chap. 
were  the  certain  interpretation,  if  Chytrseus's  conjee-  11 
ture  were  true,  that  Eglon  had  lately  fet  up  idols 
there :  but  if  it  be  meant  of  pillars,  I  cannot  but 
approve  of  Junius's  interpretation,  which  I  conceive 
bids  faireft  to  be  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  place,  viz. 
that  thefe  ftones  here  were  the  twelve  ftones  pitched 
by  Jolhua,  in  Gilgal,  after  the  Ifraelites  pafled  over 
Jordan ;  and  thefe  ftones  are  faid  to  be  by  Gilgal, 
Judges  iii.  19.    So  that,  notwithftanding  this  hand- 
lbme  conjecture,  we  are  as  far  to  feek  for  the  pillars 
of  Mercury  as  ever  we  were  :  and  may  be  fo  to  the 
world's  end.    Secondly,  the  ftanding  of  thefe  pillars 
during  the  flood,  which  muft  be  fuppofed  certainly 
to  have  fome  lingular  virtue  in  them  to  refill  fuch  a 
torrent  of  waters,  which  overthrew  the  ftrongeft  built 
houies,  and  moll  compacted  cities.    The  plain  im- 
polEbilities  are,  firft,  that  Manetho  mould  tranferibe  (t.) 
his  Dynafties  from  the  beginning  of  the  hiftory  of 
Egypt,  to  almoft  the  time  of  Alexander,  out  of  fa- 
cred  inferiptions  of  Thoyth,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  very  firft  Dynafty,  according  to  his  own 
computation.    Sure  this  Thoyth  was  an  excellent 
prophet,  to  write  an  hiftory  for  above  50,000  years 
to  come,  as  Manetho  reckons  it.    Secondly,  it  is  as  {*•) 
well  ftill,  that  this  hiftory,  after  the  flood,  mould  be 
tranflated  into  hieroglyphic  characters.    What  kind 
of  tranflation  is  that  ?  We  had  thought  hierogly- 
phics had  been  reprefentations  of  things,  and  not  of 
founds  and  letters,  or  words.    How  could  this  hif- 
tory have  at  firft  been  written  in  any  tongue,  when 
it  was  in  hieroglyphics  ?  Do  hieroglyphics  fpeak  in 
feveral  languages ;  and  are  they  capable  of  changing 
their  tongues  ?  But,  thirdly,  it  is  as  good  ftill,  that  (3.) 
the  fecond  Mercury,  or  Agathodaemon,  did  tranflate 
this  hiftory  fo  foon  after  the  flood  into  Greek.  Was 
the  Greek  tongue  fo  much  in  requeft  fo  foon  after 
the  flood,  that  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  for  the  lake  of 
the  Greeks,  muft  be  tranflated  into  their  language  ? 
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book  Nay,  is  it  not  evident  from  Herodotus  and  Diodo* 
L      rus,  that  the  Grecians  were  not  permitted  fo  much 
Hcmd.  i.  ii.  as  any  commerce  with  the  Egyptians  till  the  time  of 
Siod.  i.  i.    Pfammetichus  ;  which  fell  out  in  the  26th  dynafiy 
Ed6\v      °^  Manetho,  and  about  a  century  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Olympiads.    We  fee,  then,  how  credible  an 
author  Manetho  is,  and  what  truth  there  is  like  to 
be  in  the  account  of  ancient  times  given  by  the 
Egyptian  hiftorians,  when  the  chief  of  them  fo  la- 
mentably and  ominoufly  (tumbles  in  his  very  en- 
trance into  it. 

And  yet  as  fabulous  as  this  account  is,  which  Ma- 
netho gives  of  his  taking  his  hiftory  from  thele  pil- 
lars before  the  flood,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Jofe- 
phus,  an  author  otherwife  of  good  credit,  took  his 
famous  ftory  of  Seth's  pillars,  concerning  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations  before  the  flood,  from  this  ftory  of 
Manetho ;  and  therefore  1  cannot  but  look  upon 
them  with  as  jealous  an  eye  as  on  the  other  j  al- 
though I  know  how  fond  the  world  hath  been  upon 
that  moft  ancient  monument,  as  is  pretended,  of 
learning  in  the  world.  Du  Bartas  hath  wrote  a 
whole  poem  on  thefe  pillars ;  and  the  truth  is,  they 
are  fitter  fubjects  for  poets  than  any  elfe,  as  will  ap- 
pear on  thete  confiderations.  Firft,  how  ftrangely 
improbable  is  it  that  the  pofterity  of  Seth,  who,  as  is 
pretended,  did  foreknow  a  deftrudtion  of  the  world 
to  be  by  a  flood,  fhould  bufy  themfelves  to  write 
aftronomical  obfervations  on  pillars,  for  the  benefit 
of  thole  who  (hould  live  after  it  ?  Could  they  think 


J. 

. 

above  ftronger  ftruftures,  from  the  violence  of  the 
rough  and  furious  waters  ?  If  they  believed  the  flood 
abfolutely  univcrial,  for  whom  did  they  intend  their 
obfervations  ?  if  not,  to  what  end  did  they  make 
them,  when  the  perfons  furviving  might  communis 
cate  their  inventions  to  them  ?  But,  fecondly,  if  ei- 
ther one  or  both  thefe  pillars  remained,  whence 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  neither  the  Chaldseans,  nor  any 
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of  the  oldeft  pretenders  to  aftronomy,  fliould  neither  chap. 
mention  them,  nor  make  any  ufe  of  them  ?  Nay,  1T*  , 
thirdly,  whence  came  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  to  be 
fo  lamentably  defective  in  thofe  ancient  times,  if 
they  had  fuch  certain  obfervations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  gathered  by  fo  much  experience  of  the  per- 
fons  who  lived  before  the  flood  ?  Fourthly,  How 
comes  Jofephus  himfelf  to  neglect  this  remarkable  tef- 
timony  of  the  truth  of  Scripture-hiftory,  in  his  books 
againft  Appion,  if  he  had  thought  it  were  fuch  as 
might  be  relied  on  ?  Fifthly,  How  comes  Jofephus 
fo  carelefsly  not  to  fet  down  the  place  in  Syria  where 
thefe  pillars  ftood,  that  inquifitive  perfons  might 
have  uitisfied  themfelves  with  the  fight  of  the  pillar 
at  leaft,  and  what  kind  of  characters  thofe  obferva- 
tions were  preferved  in  ?  But  now,  if  we  compare 
this  of  Jofephus  with  Manetho's  ftory,  we  (hall  find 
them  fo  exactly  refemble  each  other,  that  we  may 
judge  all  thofe  pillars  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
feme  quarry.  Two  things  make  it  yet  more  pro- 
bable. Firft,  The  name  of  the  place  wherein  they 
ftood,  which  Euftathius,  in  Hexaemeron,  takes  out 
of  Jofephus,  and  calls  Zw^aJ1 ;  the  very  fame  place 
with  that  in  Manetho.  The  other  is  the  common 
ufe  of  the  name  of  Seth  among  the  Egyptians,  as  not 
only  appears  by  Plutarch  de  Ifide  et  OJirUe,  but  by 
this  very  place  of  Manetho ;  where  it  follows,  » 
&Q\u>  2«^£w?,  a  book  of  his  bearing  the  title,  which 
Vettius  Valens  Antiochenus  tells  us  is  not  called  vcrtiusVaJ. 
SwS'i?,  but  Now,  therefore,  Jofephus,  who  fre-  JJJdJJaL 

quently  ufeth  the  teftimony  of  Heathen  writers,  and  p.  43*. 
frequently  of  this  Manetho,  endeavoured  to  bring 
this  fabulous  relation  of  Manetho  as  near  the  truth 
as  he  could ;  therefore  inftead  of  Thoyth  he  puts 
Seth ;  and  inftead  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
the  inventions  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  Syria  inftead 
of  Seriadica  ;  a  country  too  large  to  find  thefe  pil- 
lars in. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Chaldaean  Hiftory/ 

I.  The  Contefi  of  Antiquity  among  Heathen  Nations,  and 
the  ways  of  deciding  it .  II.  Of  the  Chaldaean  Aftro- 
logy,  and  the  Foundation  of  Judicial  Aftrology.  III.  Of 
the  Zabii,  their  Founder,  who  they  were ;  no  other 
than  the  old  Chaldees.  IV.  Of  Berofus  and  bis 
Hiftory.  V.  An  Account  of  the  fabulous  Dynafiies  of 
Berofus  and  Manetho  VI.  From  the  T ranjlation  of 
the  Scripture-hiftory  into  Greek,  in  the  Time  of  Ptolemy. 
VII.  Of  that  Tranflation,  and  the  Time  of  it.  VIII. 
Of  Demetrius  Phalercus.  Scaliger's  Arguments 
anfwered.  IX.  Manetho  writ  after  the  Septuagint, 
proved  againft  Kircher ;  his  Arguments  anfwered.  Of 
Rabbinical  and  Arabic  Authors,  and  their  little  Credit 
in  Matter  of  Hiftory.  X.  The  Time  of  Berofus  en- 
quired into-,  his  Writing  contemporary  with  Phila- 
delphus. 

book  f  I  \HE  next  whom  our  enquiry  leads  us  to,  are  the 

L  X  Chaldaeans,  a  nation  of  great  and  undoubted 
antiquity,  being  in  probability  the  firft  formed  into 
a  national  government  after  the  flood,  and  therefore 
the  more  capable  of  having  thefe  arts  and  fciences 
flourifli  among  them,  which  might  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  oldeft  times  to  the  view  of  pofterity.  And 
yet  even  among  thefe,  who  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  eafe,  quiet,  and  a  flourifhing  empire,  we  find  no 
undoubted  or  credible  records  preferved,  but  the 
fame  vanity  as  among  the  Egyptians,  in  arrogating 
antiquity  to  themfelves  beyond  all  proportion  of  rea- 
fon  or  fatisfa&ion  from  their  own  hiftory,  to  fill  up 
that  vaft  meafure  of  time  with :  which  makes  it 
Diodor.  moft  probable,  what  Diodorus  obferves  of  them,  that 
iJT.tf.  fa  things  pertaining  to  their  arts,  they  made  ufe  of  lunar 
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years  of  30  days :  fo  they  had  need,  when  Tully  tells  chap. 
us  that  they  boafted  of  obfervations  of  the  ftars  for  nL 
470,000  years.    It  had  been  impoffible  for  them  to  cicerode 
have  been  fo  extravagant  in  their  accounts  of  them-  DMn.i.a. 
felves,  had  they  but  preferved  the  hiftory  of  their  *\97- 
nation  in  any  certain  records.    For  want  of  which, 
the  tradition  of  the  oldeft  times  varying  in  the  (eve-  * 
ral  families  after  their  difperfion,  and  being  gradually 
corrupted  by  the  policy  of  their  leaders,  and  thofe 
corruptions  readily  embraced  by  the  predominancy 
of  (elf-love  in  the  feveral  nations,  thence  arofe  thofe 
vain  and  eager  contefts  between  the  Chaldaeans,  Scy- 
thians, Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians,  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  their  feveral  nations  :  which  may  be 
feen  in  Diodorus  and  others ;  by  which  it  moft  evi- 
dently appears  that  they  had  no  certain  hiftory  of 
their  own  nations  ;  for  none  of  them  infill  upon  any 
records,  but  only  upon  feveral  probabilities  from  the 
nature  of  their  country,  and  the  climates  they  lived 
under.    Neither  need  Pfammetichus  have  been  put 
to  that  ridiculous  way  of  deciding  the  controverfy, 
by  his  two  infants  bred  up  without  any  converfe 
with  men ;  concluding  the  language  they  fpakc 
would  manifeft  the  great  antiquity  of  the  nation  it 
belonged  to :  whereas  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
had  fpoken  none  at  all,  had  they  not  learned  the  in- 
articulate voice  of  the  goats,  they  had  more  converfe 
with  than  men.    The  making  ufe  of  fuch  ways  to 
decide  this  controverfy,  doth  not  only  argue  the 
great  weaknefs  of  thofe  times  as  to  natural  know- 
ledge, but  the  abfolute  defect  and  infufficiency  of 
them,  as  to  the  giving  any  certain  account  of  the 
ftate  of  ancient  times. 

Of  which  the  Chaldaeans  had  advantages  above  all  n. 
pther  Heathen  nations,  not  only  living  in  a  fettled 
country,  but  in  or  near  that  very  place  where  the 
grand  anceftors  of  the  world  had  their  chief  abode 
and  refidence.  Whereby  we  fee  how  unfaithful  a 
thing  tradition  is,  and  how  foon  it  is  corrupted  or 
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book  fails,  where  it  hath  no  fure  records  to  bottom  itfelf 
*'  upon.  But  indeed  it  is  the  lets  wonder  that  there 
ihould  be  a  confufion  of  hiftories,  where  there  had 
been  before  of  tongues  -9  and  that  fuch,  whofe  defign 
and  memory  God  had  blafted  before,  Ihould  after- 
wards forget  their  own  original.  But,  as  if  the 
Chaldseans  had  retained  fomething  (till  of  their  old 
afpiring  mind  to  reach  up  to  heaven,  the  only  thing 
they  were  eminent  for,  and  which  they  were  careful 
in  preserving  of,  was  feme  aftronomical  obfervations, 
which  Tuliy  tells  us  they  had  a  great  conveniency  fory 
by  reafon  of  the  plain  and  even  Jituation  of  their  country  ; 
whereby  they  might  have  a  larger  profpect  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  than  thofe  who  lived  in  mountain- 
ous countries  could  have.  -  And  yet  even  for  this 
(which  they  were  fo  famous  for,  that  the  name  Chal- 
dseans pa{fed  for  aftrologers  in  the  Roman  empire) 
we  have  no  great  reafon  to  admire  their  excellency  in 
it,  confidering  how  foon  their  fkill  in  aftronorny 
dwindled  into  that  which,  by  a  great  catachre/is,  is 
called  judicial  aftrology.  The  original  of  which  is 
moft  evident  among  them,  as  all  other  Heathen  na- 
tions, to  have  been  from  the  divinity  which  they 
attributed  to  the  ftars ;  in  which  yet  they  were  far 
more  rational  than  thofe  who  now  admire  that  art  : 
for,  granting  their  hypothefis,  that  the  ftars  were 
Gods,  it  was  but  reasonable  they  fliould  determine 
contingent  effects  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  fo  with 
them,  who  take  away  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  ce- 
leftial  houfes,  and  yet  attribute  the  fame  effects  to 
them,  which  they  did  who  believed  a  divinity  in 

Dirdor.Kii.  them.    The  Chaldseans,  as  Diodorus  relates,  fet  30 

Biwiftth  ^ars  un<^er  tne  pknets ;  thefe  they  called  B*x»»W 
0f«* :  others  they  had  as  princes  over  thefe,  which 
they  called  rm  Qwv  Kup»V  :  the  former  were  as  the 
privy  counfellors,  and  thefe  the  princes  over  them  ; 
by  whom,  in  their  courfes,  they  fuppofed  the  courfe 
of  the  year  to  be  regulated.  See  then  what  a  near 
affinity  there  was  between  aftrology  and  the  divinity  of 
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the  ftars ;  which  makes  Ptolemy  call  them  Atheifts  chap. 
who  conderhned  aftrology,  becaufe  thereby  they  de-  IU* 
ftroyed  the  main  of  their  religion,  which  was  the  Ptoiem.  Te- 
worihipping  the  ftars  for  Gods.    But  it  feems  by  trab* 1  u 
Strabo,  that  one  of  the  fefts  of  the  Chaldseans  did  Siriho  °«>- 
fo  hold  to  aftronomy  ftill,  that  they  wholly  rejefted 
genetblialogy  ;  which  caufed  a  great  divifion  among 
the  Orchoeni  and  Borfippeni,  two  lefts  among  them, 
fo  called  from  the  places  of  their  habitations. 

And  if  we  reckon  the  Zabii  among  the  Chaldseans, 
as  Maimonides  feems  to  do,  we  have  a  further  evi- 
dence of  the  planetary  deities,  fo  much  in  requeft 
among  the  Chaldaeans  ;  for  the  defcription  he  gives  Maimon. 
of  them  is  to  this  purpofe,  that  they  had  no  other  Gods 
but  the  ftars,  to  whom  they  made  flataes  and  images  :  to 
the  fun  golden,  to  the  moon  ftlver  ;  and  fo  to  the  reft  of 
the  planets  of  the  metals  dedicated  to  them.   Thofe  images 
derived  an  influence  from  the  ftars  to  which  they  were 
ere&ed,  which  had  thence  a  faculty  of  foretelling  future 
things  ;  which  is  an  exaft  defcription  of  the  Sto^i?*,  v.  Scaifger 
or  Talifmans,  fo  much  in  requeft  among:  the  Hea-  ?p:*d  c*' 
thens ;  fuch  as  the  Palladium  of  Troy  is  fuppoled  ep.  Gallic, 
by  learned  men  to  have  been.    Thefe  Talifmans  are  f^"^ 
by  the  Jews  called  David1 s  bucklers,  and  are  much  of  sy*.  i.  c.'a. 
the  fame  nature  with  the  ancient  Teraphim,  both  a^cu^! 
being  accurately  made  according  to  the  pofitions  of  p.  578. 
the  heavens    only  the  one  were  to  foretel  future 
things,  the  other  for  the  driving  away  fome  calamity. 
Concerning  thefe  Zabii,  Maimonides  tells  us,  that 
the  underftanding  their  rites  would  give  a  great  deal  of 
light  to  feveral  paffages  of  Scripture  which  now  lie  in 
obfcurity :  but  little  is  fuppoled  to  be  yet  further 
known  of  them  than  what  Scaliger  hath  faid,  that 
they  were  the  more  Eaftern  Chaldseans ;  which  he 
fcteheth  from  the  fignification  of  the  word.  Several 
of  their  books  are  extant,  faith  Scaliger,  among  the 
Arabians ;  but  none  of  them  are  yet  difcovered  to 
the  European  world.    Salmafius  thinks  thefe  Za- 
bii were  the  Chaldaeans  inhabiting  Mefopotamia;  to 
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book  which  is  very  confonant  what  Maimonides  faith, 
_____  that  Abraham  had  his  education  among  them.  Said 
lure  N_!rC  &  Matricides,  cited  by  Mr.  Selden,  attributes  the  original 
fccnr.  Til.  ^  /A«r  religion  to  the  time  of  Nachor,  and  to  Zarad- 
«•  7-        chath,  the  Per/tan,  as  the  author  of  it ;  who  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  fame  with  Zoroafter,  who  in  all 
probability  is  the  fame  with  the  Zertooft  of  the  Per- 
fees,  a  feci:  of  the  ancient  Perlians  living  now  among 
the  Banyans  in  the  Indies.    Thefe  give  a  more  full 
and  exact  account  concerning  the  original,  birth, 
education,  and  enthufiafms  or  revelations  of  their 
Zertooft,  than  any  we  meet  with  in  any  Greek  hif- 
torians.  Three  books  they  tell  us  of,  which  Zertooft 
received  by  revelation,  or  rather  one  book,  confifting 
of  three  feveral  tracts  :  whereof  the  firft  was  con- 
cerning judicial  aftrology,  which  they  call  Aftoode- 
ger    the  fecond  concerning  phyfic,  or  the  knowledge 
of  natural  things;  the  third  was  called  Zertooft, 
from  the  bringer  of  it,  containing  their  religious 
rites.    The  firft  was  committed  to  the  jefopps,  or 
magi-y  the  fecond  to  phyftcians ;  the  third  to  the  da- 
rooeSy  or  churchmen  ;  wherein  are  contained  the  le- 
veral  precepts  of  their  law.    We.  have  likewlfe  the 
rites  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  Perfees  in  their  worfhip  of 
fire,  with  many  other  particular  rites  of  theirs,  pub- 
limed  fome  time  fince  by  one  Mr.  Lord,  who  was  a 
long  time  refident  among  them  at  Surat ;  by  which 
we  may  not  only  underftand  much  of  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Perfians,  but,  if  I  miftake  not,  fomewhat 
of  the  Zabii  too.    My  reafons  are,  becaufethe  an- 
cient Zaradcha,  or  Zoroafter,  is  by  Said  Batricides 
made  the  author  of  the  Zabii,  as  we  have  feen  al- 
ready, who  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  Per- 
llan  worfhip,  or  rather  a  promoter  of  il  among  the 
Hi?  *f arc*  Perfians  5  f°r  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us,  that  he 
xxiii.  *      was  inftru&ed  in  the  rites  of  the  Chaldseans,  which 
ikiiV^raii-  ^e  added  to  the  Perfian  rites.    Befides,  their  agree- 
cof.  *     "  ment  in  the  chief  point  of  idolatry,  the  worfhip  of 
the  fun,  and  confequently  the  nypai&r*,  or  fymbol  of 
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the  fun,  the  eternal  fire,  is  evident ;  which,  as  far  as  c  h  a  p. 
.  we  can  learn,  was  the  great  and  moft  early  idolatry     1IL  , 
of  the  Eaftern  countries.  And  further  we  rind  God, 
in  Leviticus  xxvi.  30.  threatening  to  deftroy  their 
TODn,  their  images  of  the  fun,  fome  render  it ;  but 
moft  probably  by  that  word  is  meant  the  n^xiStTa, 
the  hearths  where  they  kept  their  perpetual  fire  ;  for 
thofe  are  D^Dn  from  roi,  which  is  ufed  both  for  the  v.  v0<r. 
fun  and  fire.    Now  hence  it  appears  that  this  idola-  Jdo,-1-JI- 
try  was  in  ufe  among  the  nations  about  Paleftine, 
elfe  there  had  been  no  need  of  fo  fevere  a  threatening 
againft  it ;  and  therefore  moft  probably  the  rites  of 
the  Zabii  (which  muft  help  us  to  explain  the  rea- 
fons  of  fome  particular  pofitive  precepts  in  the  Le- 
vitical  law  relating  to  idolatry)  are  the  fame  with  the 
rites  of  the  Chaldseans  and  Perfians,  who  all  agreed 
in  this  worfhip  of  the  fun  and  fire  ;  which  may  be 
yet  more  probable  from  what  Maimonides  faith  of 
them,  Gens  Zabia  erat  gens  (jua  implevit  totum  orbem  : 
it  could  not  be  then  any  obtcure  nation,  but  fuch  as 
had  the  largeft  fpread  in  the  Eaftern  countries  ;  which 
could  be  no  other  than  the  ancient  Chaldaeans,  from 
whom  the  Perfians  derived  their  worfhip.    It  may 
not  feem  altogether  improbable  that  Balaam,  the  fa- 
mous foothfayer,  was  one  of  thefe  Zabii,  efpecially 
if,  according  to  Salmafius's  judgment,  they  inhabited 
Mefopotamia ;  for  Balaam's  country  feems  to  be 
there ;  for  it  is  faid,  Num.  xxii.  5.  that  he  divelt  in 
Pethor,  by  the  river,  i.  e.  faith  the  Chaldee  para- 
phraft,   in  Peor  of  Syria,  by  Euphrates,  which  in 
Scripture  is  called  the  river.   Efa.  viii.  7.    But  from 
this  great  obfeurity  as  to  the  hiftory  of  fo  ancient 
and  fo  large  a  people  as  thefe  Zabii  are  fuppofed  to 
be,  we  have  a  further  evidence  to  our  purpofe,  of  the 
defecUveriefs  and  infufficiency  of  the  Eaftern  hifto- 
ries,  as  to  the  giving  any  full  account  of  themfelves 
and  their  own  original. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  fome,  that  NabonafTar  did  nr. 
burn  and  deftroy  all  the  ancient  records  of  the  Chal- 
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book,  daeans,  which  they  had .  diligently  preferved  among 
*'  them  before,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  greater  reputa- 
tion to  himfelf,  and  blot  out  the  memory  of  his 
ufurpation,  by  burning  the  records  of  all  their  own 
ancient  kings ;  which  is  a  conceit,  I  fuppofe,  that  hath 
no  other  ground  than  that  the  famous  era,  fo  much 
celebrated  by  aftronomers  and  others,  did  bear  the 
name  of  Nabonaflar;  which  (if  we  fhould  be  fo 
greedy  of  all  empty  conjectures,  which  tend  to  our 
purpofe,  as  to  take  them  for  truths)  would  be  a 
very  ftrong  evidence  of  the  falfehood  and  vanity  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  in  their  great  pretences  to  antiquity. 
But,  as  the  cafe  ftands  in  reference  to  their  hiftory, 
we  find  more  evidence  from  Scripture  to  affert  their 
juft  antiquity,  than  ever  they  are  able  to  produce 
out  of  any  undoubted  records  of  their  own  :  which 
yet  hath  been  endeavoured  by  an  author  both  of 
ibmc  credit  and  antiquity,  the  true  Berofus,  not  the 
counterfeit  of  Annius  ;  whofe  vizard  we  (hall  have 
occafion  to  pull  off  afterwards.  This  Berofus  was, 
jofeph.  c.  as  Jofephus  and  Tatianus  aflure  us,  a  priefl  of  Be/us, 
*PiP<?. ' and  a  Babylonian  torn,  but  afterzvards  flourtfhed  in  the 

C'    *-Ae  °f  ^os*  an^  was      firft       bought  the  Chaldean 
aftrology  hi  requeji  among  the  Greeks;  in  honour  to 

whole  name  and  memory  the  Athenians  (who  were 

never  backward  in  applauding  thofe  who  brought 

them  the  greateft  news,  efpecially  if  fuitable  to  their 

former  fuperftition)  erected  a  flatue  for  him,  with  a 

gilded  tongue  :  a  good  emblem  of  his  hiftory,  which 

made  a  fair  and  fpecious  (hew,  but  was  not  that 

within  which  it  pretended  to  be ;  efpecially  where 

he  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  mod  ancient 

times,  and  reckons  up  his  two  dynafties  before  the 

time  of  Belus  ;  but  of  them  afterwards.    It  cannot 

be  denied  but  fome  .fragments  of  his  hiftory,  which 

have  been  preferred  from  ruin  by  the  care  and  in- 

duftry  of  Jofephus,  Tatianus,  Eufebius,  and  others, 

have  been  very  ufeful,  not  only  for  proving  the  truth 

,  of  the  hiftory  of  Scripture  to  the  Heathens,  but  alfcj 

for 
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for  illuftrating  fome  paffages  concerning  the  Babylo-  chap. 
nian  empire :  as  making  NabopolafTar  the  father  of  1IL 
Nebuchadonofor ;   of  which   Scaliger  hath  fully  Scaiiger 
Ipoken  in  his  notes  upon  thofe  fragments.  £  T*t*n. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  derogate  any  thing  even  Temp, 
from  profane  hiflories,  where  they  do  not  interfere  v* 
with  the  facred  hiftory  of  Scripture ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  beft  improvement  of  thefe  to  make  them 
draw  water  to  the  fanftuary^  and  to  ferve  as  fmaller 
ftars  to  conduft  us  in  our  way,  when  we  cannot  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  that  greater  light  of  facred  hiftory. 
But  that  which  I  impeach  thefe  profane  hiflories  of, 
is  only  an  infufficiency  as  to  that  account  of  ancient 
times  ;  wherein  they  are  fo  far  from  giving  light  to 
faired  records,  that  the  defign  of  fetting  of  them  up 
fecms  to  be  for  cafting  a  cloud  upon  them  :  which 
may  feem  fomewhat  the  more  probable,  in  that 
thofe  monftrous  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dsean  Dynafties  did  never  publicly  appear  in  the 
world  in  the  Greek  tongue,  till  the  time  that  our 
facred  records  were  tranflated  into  Greek  at  Alexan- 
dria. For  till  that  time,  when  this  authentic  hiftory 
of  the  world  was  drawn  forth  from  its  privacy  and 
retirement  into  the  public  notice  of  the  world,  about 
the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  (being  as  it 
were  locked  up  before  among  the  Ifraelites  at  Ju- 
dsea),  thefe  vain  pretenders  to  antiquity  thought 
not  themfelves  fo  much  concerned  to  ftand  up  for 
the  credit  of  their  own  nations ;  for  till  that  time  the 
credulous  world,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  cer- 
tain report  of  the  creation  and  propagation  of  the 
world,  was  apt  to  fwallow  any  thing  that  was  given 
forth  by  thofe  who  were  had  in  fo  great  efteem  as 
the  Chaldaean  and  the  Egyptian  priefts  were.  Be- 
caufe  it  was  fuppofed  that  thofe  perfons,  who  were 
freed  from  other  avocations,  had  more  leifure  to  en- 
quire into  thefe  things  ;  andbecaufe  of  their  myfteri- 
ous  hiding  what  they  had  froni  the  vulgar,  they  were 
prefumed  to  have  a  great  deal  more  than  they  had. 

E  3  But 
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book  But  now,  when  the  Sun  of  Right eoufnefs  was  approach- 
L      ing  this  horizon  of  the  world,  and  in  order  to  that 
the  facred  hiftory,  like  the  day-ftar,  was  to  give  the 
world  notice  of  it,  by  which  the  former  (hadows  and 
mills  began  to  fly  away,  it  concerned  all  thole, 
whofe  intereft  lay  in  the  former  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, as  much  as  they  could,  to  raife  all  their  ignes 
fatuiy  and  whatever  might  tend  to  obfcure  that  ap- 
proaching light,  by  invalidating  the  credit  of  that 
which  came  to  befpcak  its  acceptance, 
vi.        It  is  very  obfervable  what  gradations  and  fteps 
there  were  in  the  world  to  the  appearance  of  that 
grand  light,  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  direct 
us  in  our  way  thither  ;  how  the  world,  not  long  be- 
fore, was  awakened  into  a  greater  inquifitivenefs  than 
ever  before  ;  how  knowledge  grew  into  repute,  and 
what  methods  divine  Providence  ufed  to  give  the  in- 
quifitivc  world  a  tafte  of  truth  at  prefent  to  ftay  their 
ftomachs,  and  prepare  them  for  that  further  difco- 
very  of  it  afterwards.    In  order  to  this,  that  nation 
of  the  Jews,  which  was  an  inclofed  garden  before, 
was  now  thrown  open,  and  many  of  the  plants  re- 
moved, and  fet  in  foreign  countries  ;  not  only  in  Ba- 
bylon (where,  even  after  their  return,  were  left  three 
famous  fchools  of  learning,  Sora,  Pombeditha,  and 
Neharda),  but  in  Egypt  too,  where  multitudes  of 
them,  by  Alexander's  favour,  were  fettled  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  had  opportunity  to  feafon  thofe  two 
great  fountains,  whence  the  current  of  knowledge 
ran  into  the  reft  of  the  world.    And  now  it  was  not 
in  Jewry  only  that  God  was  known  j  but  he  wbofe 
name  was  great  in  Ifrael  did  make  way  for  the  know-r 
Jedge  of  himfelf  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  that  all-wife  God,  who  directed  the  Magi  by  a 
ftar  to  Chrift,  making  ufe  of  their  former  (kill  in 
aftronomy  to  take  notice  of  that  ftar,  which  came 
now  on  a  peculiar  erraod  to  them,  to  lead  them  tq 
their  Saviour  (the  great  God  condefcending  fo  far  to 
mankind,  as  to  take  advantage  of  particular  inclina- 
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ticns,  and  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  them ;  for  chap. 
which  purpofe  it  is  very  obfervable  that  he  appeared  1|L 
in  another  way  to  the  wile  men  than  to  the  poor 
fliepherds),  the  fame  God  made  ufe  of  the  curiolity 
and  inquifitivenefs  after  knowledge,  which  was  in 
Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  (which  he  is  fo  much  ap- 
plauded for  by  Athenseus  and  others)  to  bring  to  V  Cafaob# 
light  the  moft  advantageous  knowledge  which  the  ^  An  *• 
world  ever  had  before  the  coming  of  Chrift  in  the  ^v™*1-** 
Hefh.    And  that  great  library  of  his  eredhng  at 
Alexandria,  did  never  deferve  that  title  till  it  had 
lodged  thofe  facred  records  ;  and  then  it  did  far  bet- 
ter than  the  old  one  of  Ofymanduas,  of  which  hif- 
torians  tell  us  this  was  the  infcription,  'Ixr^tTov  i)^??, 
The  Jhop  of  the  foul's  phvfc. 

But  this  being  a  matter  of  fo  much  concernment  vn 
in  order  to  our  better  underftanding  the  original  of 
thefevaft  accounts  of  time  among  the  Chaldaeans 
and  Egyptians,  and  a  fubjed  not  yet  touched  by 
any,  we  (hall  a  little  farther  improve  the  probability 
of  it,  by  taking  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
time  when  the  Scriptures  were  firft  tranflated,  and 
the  occafion  might  thereby  be  given  to  thefe  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldseans,  to  produce  their  fabulous  ac- 
count into  the  view  of  the  world.  Whether  the 
Scriptures  had  been  ever  before  tranflated  into  the 
Greek  language  (though  it  be  a(Terted  by  fome  an- 
cient writers  of  the  Church),  is  very  queftionable, 
chiefly  upon  this  account,  that  a  iufficient  reafon 
cannot  be  affig;ned  of  undertaking  a  new  tranflation 
at  Alexandria,  if  there  had  been  any  extant  before  ; 
efpecially  if  all  thofe  circumftances  of  that  tranflation 
be  true,  which  are  commonly  received  and  delivered 
down  to  us  with  almoft  an  unanimous  content  of  the 
perfons,  who  had  greater  advantages  of  knowing  the 
certainty  of  fuch  things,  than  we  can  have  at  this 
great  diftance  of  time.  And  therefore  certainly 
every  petty  conjefture  of  fome  modern,  though 
learned  men,  ought  not  to  bear  iway  againil  fo  una- 

J2  4  nimous 
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book  nimous  a  tradition  in  a  matter  of  fact,  which  cannot 
L      be  capable  of  being  proved  but  by  the  teftimony  of 
former  ages.    And  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  the 
Dios.Laer.  Angle  teftimony  of  one  Hermippus,  in  Diogenes  La- 
vu.Dcmc-  ertms  (whofe  age  and  authority  is  fomewhat  doubt- 
ful), concerning  only  one  particular  referring  to  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  mould  be  thought  of  force  enough 
among  perfons  of  judgment,  as  well  as  learning,  to 
infringe  the  credibility  of  the  whole  ftory,  delivered 
with  fo  much  confent  not  only  by  Chriftian,  but 
Jewifh  writers ;  the  teftimony  of  one  of  which  (every 
Ap^Eev'  whit  as  confiderable  as  Hermippus),  viz.  Ariftobulus 
E2fi".c.ii.  Judaeus,  a  Peripatetical  philosopher,  in  an  epiftle  to 
Ptolemasus  Philometor,  doth  plainly  affert  that,  which 
was  fo  much  queftioned,  concerning  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus. 

vin.  But  whatever  the  truth  of  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  be,  which  I  here  enquire  not  after,  nor 
the  authority  of  that  Ariftseus,  from  whom  the  ftory 
is  received,  nor  whether  this  tranflation  was  made  by 
Jews  fent  out  of  Judsea,  or  by  Jews  refiding  at 
Alexandria,  it  fufficeth  for  our  purpofe,  that  this 
tranflation  was  made  before  either  the  Chaldaean  Dy- 
nafties  of  Berofus,  or  the  Egyptian  of  Manetho,  were 
publiftied  to  the  world.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  fhew  in  what  time  this  tranflation  was  ef- 
fected -y  and  herein  that  channel  of  tradition,  which 
conveys  the  truth  of  the  thing  in  one  certain  courfe, 
runs  not  with  fo  even  a  ftream  concerning  the  exact 
time  of  it  :  all  indeed  agree  that  it  was  about  the 
time  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus,  but  in  what  years 
a"! mid  °^  reign  is  very  dubious.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who 
ad  Num!  hath  troubled  the  waters  fo  much  concerning  the 
Euf.  1734.  particular  circumflances  of  this  tranflation,  yet  fully 
agrees  that  it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Ptolemseus 
Philadelphus ;  only  he  contends  with  Africanus,  that 
it  mould  be  done  in  the  13  2d  Olympiad,  which  is  in 
the  33d  year  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  :  but  Eu- 
febius  and  Jerom  place  it  in  the  very  beginning  of 

his 
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his  reign  ;  which  I  think  is  far  more  probable,  and  c  Hn*  p* 

that  in  the  time  when  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus   L. 

reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemaeus  Lagi  >  for  fo  it  is 
molt:  certain  he  did  for  two  years  before  his  father's 
dea:h  :  by  which  means  the  great  difficulty  of  Scali-  y.scaKger. 
ger  concerning  Demetrius  Phalereus,  is  quite  taken  schonS** 
off;  for  Hermippus  fpeaks  nothing  of  Demetrius's  idyl.  17. 
be  ng  out  of  favour  with  Philadelphus  during  his  fe-*  ^ 
tier's  life ;  but  that  upon  his  father's  death  he  was  Gr. 
bmiflied  by  him,  and  died  in  his  banifhment;  fo 
tlat  Demetrius  might  have  the  overfight  of  the  li- 
brary at  Alexandria,  and  be  the  main  inftrument  of 
jromoting  this  tranflation  ;  and  yet  thofe  things  be 
jfter  true  which  Hermippus  fpeaks,  viz.  when  Pto- 
emacus  Lagi,  or  Soter,  was  now  dead.    For  it  ftands 
lot  to  reafon  that  during  his  father's  life  Philadelphus 
ihould  difcover  his  difpleafure  againft  Demetrius,  it 
being  conceived  upon  the  advice  given  to  his  father 
for  preferring  the  fonsof  Arfinoe  to  the  crown  before 
the  fon  of  Berenice.    Moft  likely  therefore  it  is  that 
this  tranflation  might  be  begun  by  the  means  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  in  the  time  of  Philadelphus's 
reigning  with  his  father;  but,  it  may  be,  not  finiflied 
till  after  the  death  of  Soter,  when  Philadelphus 
reigned  alone.    And  by  this  now  we  can  perfectly 
reconcile  that  difference  which  is  among  the  Fathers, 
concerning  the  time  when  this  tranflation  was  made ; 
for  Irenaeus  attributes  it  to  the  time  of  Ptolemseus 
Lagi ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus  queflions  whether  in 
the  time  of  Lagi  or  Philadelphus ;  the  reft  of  the  cho- 
rus carry  it  for  Philadelphus  :  but  the  words  of 
Anatolius  in  Eufebius  caft  it  fully  for  both ;  for 
there,  fpeaking  of  Ariftobulus,  he  faith,  He  was  one  Eufeb.  hia. 
of the  f evenly  who  interpreted  the  Scriptures  to  Ptole-*^*^ 
mans  Philadelphus  and  his  father,  and  dedicated  his  Ed.Cant. 
Commentaries  upon  the  Law  to  both  thofe  kings.  Hac 
fane  omnem  fcmpulum  eximunl,  faith  Voffius,  upon  Voffiui 
producing  this  teftimony,  this  puts  it  out  of  all  ^fiib.?. 

doubt  \  c.  i*. 
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book  doubt ;  and  to  the  fame  purpofe  fpeaks  the  learned 
L    ,  Jefuit  Petavius,  in  his  notes  on  Epiphanius. 

pcrav.  ad       Having  thus  far  cleared  the  time  when  the  tianf- 

p.P38o.  lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  was  made,  we 
1X-  fhall  find  our  conjecture  much  flrengthened,  by 
comparing  this  with  the  age  of  the  forementio.ied 
hiftorians,  Manetho  and  Berofus.  Manetho  we  hive 
already  made  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemasus  Philadelpbus ;  and  that,  faith  Voffius, 
after  the  death  of  Soter.  It  is  evident,  from  whit 
remains  of  him  in  Eufebius's  Chronica,  that  he  not 
only  flourifhed  in  the.  time  of  Philadelphus,  but  writ 
his  hiftory  at  the  fpecial  command  of  Philadelphus, 
as  manifeftly  appears  by  the  remaining  epiftle  o: 

tucciiro.  Manetho  to  him,  ftill  extant  in  Eufebius.  Thh 
T'  p'  '  command  of  Philadelphus  might  very  probably  be 
occafioned  upon  the  view  of  that  account  which  the 
holy  Scriptures,  being  then  tranflated  into  Greek, 
did  give  of  the  world,  and  the  propagation  of  man- 
kind ;  upon  which,  we  cannot  imagine  but  fo  in- 
quilitive  a  perfon  as  Philadelphus  would  be  very 
earneft  to  have  his  curiofity  fatisfied,  as  to  what  the 
Egyptian  priefts  (who  had  boafted  fo  much  of  anti- 
quity) could  produce  to  confront  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Whereupon  the  tafk  was  undertaken  by  this 
Manetho,  High  Prieft  of  Heliopolis  ;  whereby  thofe 
things  which  the  Egyptian  priefts  had  to  that  time 
kept  fecret  in  their  cloifters,  were  now  divulged  and 
expofed  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world  ;  but 
what  fatisfa&ion  they  were  able  to  give  inquilitive 
minds  as  to  the  main  Z*it8/a«ov,  or  matter  enquired 
after,  may  partly  appear  by  what  hath  been  faid  of 
Manetho  already,  and  by  what  lhall  be  fpoken  of  his 
Dynafties  afterwards. 

But  all  this  will  not  perfuade  Kircher ;  for,  what- 
ever Scaliger,  nay,  what  Manetho  himfelf  faith  to  the 
contrary,  he  with  the  confidence  and  learning  of  a 
Jefuit  affirms,  that  this  Manetho  is  older,  than  Alex- 
ander 
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ander  the  Great.  For  thefe  are  his  words :  Freqttens  chap. 
apud  prifcos  hijiorkos  Dynajliarum  Egyptiacarum  Jit  men-  111 ' 
&o9  quarum  tamen  alium  authorem  non  habemus  nifi  Ma-  Otd?. 
nethonem  Sebennytam,  Sacerdotem  Egypt  iumy  quern  ante 
tempora  Alexandria  qukquid  dicat  Scaligery  in  Egypto  '  ' 
JloruiJJe  comperio.  Certainly  fbme  more  than  ordinary 
evidence  may  be  expe&ed  after  fo  confident  an  af- 
firmation ;  but  whatever  that  perfon  be  in  other  un- 
dertakings, he  is  as  unhappy  a  perfon  in  philology, 
as  any  that  have  pretended  fo  much  acquaintance 
with  it.  One  would  think  he  that  had  been  twenty 
years,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  courting  the  Egyptian 
myfteries  for  compalling  his  Oedipus,  mould  have 
found  fome  better  arguments  to  prove  an  aflertion  of 
this  nature,  than  merely  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus, 
the  Hebrew  book  Juchqfiny  and  fome  Arabic  writ- 
ers ;  not  one  of  all  which  do  mention  the  thing  they 
are  brought  for,  viz.  that  Manet  ho  was  older  than 
Alexander.  All  the  bufinefs  is,  they  quote  him  as 
an  ancient  writer ;  but  what  then  ?  The  author  Gf 
the  book  Juchaftn,  was  Abraham  Zachuth,  a  Jew  of 
Salamanca,  who  writ  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 505  ; 
and  this  book  was  firfl  printed  at  Constantinople, 
1556.  Might  not  this  man,  then,  well  mention 
Manetho  as  an  ancient  writer,  if  he  flourifhed  above 
1600  years  before  him,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemasus 
Philadelphus  ?  And  what  if  fome  Arabic  writers 
mention  him  ?  Are  they  of  fo  great  antiquity  and 
credit  themfelves,  that  it  is  an  evidence  Manetho 
lived  in  Alexander's  time  to  be  praifed  by  them  ?  It 
would  be  well  if  Kircher,  and  other  learned  men, 
who  think  the  world  is  grown  to  fo  great  (Vapidity  as 
to  believe  every  thing  to  be  a  jewel  which  is  far 
fetched,  would  firft  aflert  and  vindicate  the  antiquity 
and  fidelity  of  their  Arabic  authors,  fuch  as  Gelaldi- 
nus,  Abenephi,  and  many  others,  before  they  expedt 
we  fliould  part  with  our  more  authentic  records  of 
hiftory,  for  thofe  fabulous  relations  which  they  are  fo 
full  fraught  withal.    Were  it  here  any  part  of  my 

prefeni; 
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book  prefent  bufinefs,  it  were  an  eafy  matter  fo  to  lay  operf 
.  h      the  ignorance,  falfity,  and  fabuloufhefs  of  thofe  Ara* 
bians,  whom  that  author  relies  fo  much  upon,  that  he 
could  not  be  freed  from  a  defign  to  impofe  upon  the 
world  ;  who  makes  ufe  of  their  teftimony  in  matters 
of  ancient  times,  without  a  caveat.    I  know  none  fit 
to  believe  thefe  Arabic  writers  as  to  thefe  things,  but 
thofe  who  have  faith  enough  to  concoct  the  Rabbins 
cdfTu*   'n  matter  °f  hrft°ry ;  of  whom  Origen  faith,  n«W 
p.  60.  twv  'la^a/wv  tm     yZ$<n  xa*         who  are,  as  Gro- 

Annot*in    tms  truty  PeJfim*  hiftori*  magiftri y  nam  ex  quo 

Matth.      pairia  expu/ft  funty  omnis  apud  illos  htftoria  crajfts  errori- 
xxit.  *4.    frus  y  fabulis  eft  inqumata,  quibus  &  proinde  nihil  ere den- 
Cafaub.      dum  eft>  nift  aliunde  teftes  accejjerint.  And  If.  Cafaubon 
Ba^iS?  paffeth  this  (harp,  but  due  cenfure,  upon  them, 
£  8«        RabbiniSy  ubi  de  lingua  Hebraica  agitur  £s?  vocis  alicujus 
proprietate,  vel  aliquo  Taimudico  inftituto  merito  a  Chrif- 
tianis  tribui  non  parum ;  ubi  vero  a  verbis  venitur  ad 
resy  aut  ad  hiftoriamy  vel  rerum  antiquarum  veteris  fopuli 
explicationem>  niji  falli  £*?  decipi  volumuSy  nihil  admodum 
effe  illis  fidei  habendum.    S'excentis  argumentis  hoc  facile 
probaremyft  id  nunc  agerem.    And  in  reference  to  their 
Scaiigerde  ancient  rites,  as  well  as  hiftory,  Jofeph  Scaliger  hath 
T^p?i,vi.  given  tn^s  verdicT:  of  them,  Manifefta  eft  Judaorum  in- 
Jcitia^  qui  cum  ufu  veterum  rituum  etiam  eorum  cognitionem 
amiferunty  ut  multa  qua  ad  eorum  facra  et  hiftoriam  pe*'tt- 
nenty  longe  melius  nos  teneamus  quam  ipft.    The  fame 
which  thefe  very  learned  perfons  fay  of  Rabbinical, 
may  with  as  much  truth  be  faid  of  thefe  Arabic  wri- 
ters, in  matters  of  ancient  hiftory,  which  I  have  here 
inferted,  to  fhew  the  reafon  why  I  have  thought  the 
teftimony  of  either  of  thefe  two  forts  of  perfons  fo  in- 
confiderable  in  the  matter  of  our  future  difcourfe ; 
which  being  hiftorical,  and  that  of  the  greateft  anti- 
quity, little  relief  is  to  be  expected  from  either  of 
them  in  order  thereto.  But  to  return  to  Kircher.  It 
is  freely  granted  that  Jofephus,  an  author  of  credit 
and  age  lufrkient  to  give  his  opinion  in  this  cafe, 
doth  very  frequently  cite  Manetho  in  his  Egyptian 
hiftory,  particularly  in  his  learned  books  againft  Ap- 

pion ; 
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pion  ;  but  where  he  doth  give  the  leaft  intimation  of 
Manetho  being  older  than  Alexander,  I  am  yet  to 
feek.  But  Kircher  will  not  yet  leave  the  matter  fo, 
but  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  miftake ; 
which  is,  that  there  were  two  Manetho's  befides,  and 
both  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Suidas  -9  one  a  Men- 
defian,  who  writ  of  the  preparation  of  the  Egyptian. 
Ky#i,  a  kind  of  perfume  ufed  by  the  Egyptian  priefts. 
The  other  a  Diolpolitan,  who  writ  fome  phyfiological 
and  aftronomical  treat ifes ;  whofe  works,  he  hears,  are 
prefer ved  in  the  Duke  of  Florence's  library  j  and  this 
was  he,  faith  he,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Auguftus, 
whom  many,  by  the  equivocation  of  the  name,  have 
confounded  with  the  ancient  writer  of  the  Egyptian 
Dynafties.  Is  it  poffible  fo  learned  a  Jefuit  (hould  dis- 
cover fo  little  judgment  in  fo  few  words  ?  For,  firft, 
who  ever  afferted  the  writer  of  the  Dynafties  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  ?  Yet,  fecondly,  if  that 
Manetho,  whom  Suidas  there  (peaks  of,  lived  in  Au- 
guftus's  time,  according  to  Kircher,  then  it  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  follow  that  the  compiler  of  the  Dynafties 
did  :  for  it  is  evident  to  any  one  that  looks  into  Sui- 
das, that  he  there  fpeaks  of  the  fame  Manetho  ;  for 

thefe  are  his  words  I  Mavf^w?  ex  Ai00"7roA£wc  Ttf?  AtyuVfe^ 

5  2f£muTT)?,  QvinoXoyixoly  &c.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
plain,  than  that  he  here  fpeaks  of  Manetho  Seben- 
nyta,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Dynafties  ;  though 
he  might  write  other  things  befides,  of  which  Suidas 
there  ipeaks  ?  But  Kircher  very  wifely,  in  tranflating 
'Suidas's  words,  leaves  out  ZiCiwutik,  which  decides 
the  controverfy,  and  makes  it  clear  that  he  fpeaks  of 
the  fame  Manetho  of  whom  we  have  been  difcourfing. 
Thus  it  ftill  appears  that  this  Manetho  is  no  older 
than  the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  $  which  was 
the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Now  for  Berofus,  although  the  Chaldaeans  had 
occafion  enough  given  them  before  this  time  to  pro- 
duce their  antiquities  by  the  Jews  converfe  with 
them  in  Babylon,  yet  we  find  this  author  the  firft. 

who 
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book  who  durft  adventure  them  abroad,  fuch  as  they  were, 
*'      in  Greek.    Now  that  this  Berofus  publiflied  his  hif- 
tory  after  the  time  mentioned,  I  thus  prove.  Ta- 
tianus Afiyrius  tells  us,  that  he  writ  the  Chaldaic  hif- 
tory  in  three  books,  and  dedicated  them  to  Antio- 
chus,  t£  fxtroi  SiXcuxoi/  t^/tw,  as  it  is  read  in  the  frag- 
lufeb.Prep.  ment  of  Tatianus,  preferved  in  Eufebius;  but  it 
*v"f p.*  *'  niuft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
493-        Tatianus,  as  well  as  the  Bafil,  it  is  thus  read,  x*T 

'Axijav^ow  yfyovw?,  'Avlto^w  tw  psT  avrov  r^lrta.     Here  it 

relates  to  the  third  from  Alexander  ;  in  the  other,  to 
the  third  from  Seleucus.  Now  if  we  reckon  the 
third  fo  as  to  take  in  the  perfon  from  whom  we 
reckon  for  the  firjl,  according  to  the  reading  in  Eu- 
febius, it  falls  to  be  Antiochus  called  Oeog ;  accord- 
ing to  the  other  reading  it  falls  to  be  Antiochus 
v.scai.  de  Soter ;  for  Seleucus  fucceeded  Alexander  in  the 
Tempj.  v.  kingdom  of  Syria  ;  Antiochus  Soter,  Seleucus ;  An- 
p-39*-  tiochus  0£o?,  Antiochus  Soter.  But  according  to 
either  of  thefe  readings,  our  purpofe  is  fufficiently 
proved  :  for  Antiochus  Soter  began  to  reign  in  Syria 
in  the  Jixth  year  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  in  Egypt ; 
Antiochus  0«?  fucceeded  him  in  the  2 2d  year  of 
Philadelphus  :  now  the  fooneft  that  the  hiftory  of 
Berofus  could  come  forth,  muft  be  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Soter  ;  which,  according  to  our  accounts, 
is  fome  competent  time  after  the  tranflation  of  the 
Scripture  into  Greek.  But,  if  it  were  not  till  the 
time  of  Antiochus  0£o?,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that 
the  report  of  the  account  of  ancient  times  in  the 
Scriptures  was  fufficiently  divulged  before  the  pub- 
liming  of  this  hiftory  of  Berofus ;  and,  it  may  be, 
Berofus  might  fomewhat  fooner  than  others  under- 
ftand  all  tranfactions  at  Alexandria,  becaufe  the  place 
„  -       of  his  chief  refidence  was  where  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 

v  e  111  US  dC 

Hift.#rsec  phus  was  born ;  which  was  in  the  ifle  of  Cos.  But 
'        Voflius  goes  another  way  to  work  to  prove  the  time 

Plin.  Hift.  t?  ...   J  r 

nu.  J.  vii.  or  Berofus,  which  is  this  :  He  quotes  it  out  or  Phny, 
Ed* Hard.  that  Berofus  recorded  the  hiftory  of  480  years; 
legit  490/  which. 
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which,  faith  he,  muft  be  reckoned  from  the  era  of  chap. 
Nabonaflar.  Now  this  began  in  the  fecond  year  of  , 
the  8th  Olympiad ;  from  which  time  if  we  reckon 
480  years,  it  falls  upon  the  latter  end  of  Antiochus 
Soter  ;  and  fo  his  hiftory  could  not  come  out  before 
the  nd  of  Ptolemasus  Philadelphus,  or  very  little  be- 
fore. Thus  we  have  made  it  evident,  that  thefe 
two  great  hiftorians  are  younger  even  than  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek ;  by  which  it  appears 
probable  that  they  were  provoked  to  publim  their 
fabulous  Dynafties  to  the  world.  And  fo  much  to 
(hew  the  infufficiency  of  the  Chaldaean  hiftory,  as  to 
the  account  of  ancient  times  :  which  we  (hall  con- 
clude with  the  cenfure  of  Strabo,  a  grave  and  judi- 
cious author,  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  Per- 
lians,  Medes,  and  Syrians ;  which,  faith  he,  have  not 
obtained  any  great  credit  in  the  world \  hi  twv  <ruy-  Stnh.  1.  *i. 
y^iuv  dzrXorrHoc  xai  tw  piXo/xvOiav,  becaufe  of  the  fimpli-  £Q3^9'fjmb# 
city  and  fabuloufnefs  of  their  hifiorians.  From  hence 
we  fee,  then,  that  there  is  no  great  credibility  in  thofe 
hiftories,  which  are  impeached  of  falfehood  by  the 
moft  grave  and  judicious  of  Heathen  writers. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Defed  of  the  Grecian  Hiftory. 

I.  That  manifefted  by  three  evident  arguments  of  it.  ( i  J) 
The  Fabuloufnefs  of  the  poetical  Age  of  Greece.  The 
Antiquity  of  Poetry.    II.  Of  Orpheus  and  the  an- 
cient Poets.    Whence  the  poetical  Fables  borrowed. 
III.  The  Advancement  of  Poetry  and  Idolatry  toge- 
ther in  Greece.  IV.  The  different  Cenfures  afStrabo 
and  Eratofthenes,  concerning  the  poetical  Age  of 
Greece;  and  the  Reafons  of  them.    V.  (2.)  The 
oldeji  Hiftorians  of  Greece  are  of  fufpetled  Credit.  Of 
Damaftes,  Arifteus,  and  others ;  VI.  Ofmoft  of  their 
oldeji  Hijiorians  we  have  nothing  left  but  their  Names  ; 
*f  others  only  the  Subjetls  they  treated  of  and  fome 
Fragments.    VIII.  (3.)  Thofe  that  are  extant  either 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  eldeft  Times9  or  plainly  difco- 
ver  it.    Of  the  firjl  Sort  are  Thucydides  and  Plu- 
tarch,   IX.  Several  Evidences  of  the  Grecians  Ig- 
norance of  the  true  Original  of  Nations.    X.  Of  He- 
rodotus and  his  Mijiakes.    XI.  The  Greeks  Igno- 
rance in  Geography  dif covered ;  and  thence  their  In- 
efficiency as  to  an  Account  of  ancient  Hijlory. 

DE  S  C  E  N  D  we  now  to  the  hiftory  of  Greece ; 
to  fee  whether  the  metropolis  of  arts  and 
learning  can  afford  us  any  account  of  ancient  times, 
that  may  be  able  to  make  us  in  the  leaft  queftion  the 
account  given  of  them  in  facred  Scriptures.  We 
have  already  manifefted  the  defeft  of  Greece  as  to 
letters  and  ancient  records ;  but  yet  it  may  be  pre- 
tended that  her  hiftorians,  by  the  excellency  of  their 
wits,  and  fearching  abroad  into  other  nations,  might 
find  a  more  certain  account  of  ancient  times,  than 
other  nations  could  obtain.  There  is  nobody,  who 
is  any  thing  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  humour, 

but 
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but  will  fay  they  were  beholden  to  their  wits  for  chap. 
mod  of  their  hiftories :  they  being  fome  of  the  ear-  1V' 
lieft  writers  of  romances  in  the  world,  if  all  fabulous 
narrations  may  bear  that  name.  But  laying  afide 
at  prefent  all  their  poetic  mythology ',  as  it  concerns 
their  Gods  (which  we  may  have  occafion  to  enquire 
into  afterwards),  we  now  examine  only  their  credi- 
bility, where  they  pretend  to  be  moft  hiftorical.  Yet 
how  far  they  are  from  meriting  belief  even  in  thefe 
things,  will  appear  to  any  that  (hall  confider,  firft, 
that  their  moft  ancient  writers  were  poetical,  and 
apparently  fabulous  ;  fecondly,  that  their  eldeft  hif- 
torians  are  of  fufpe&ed  credit  even  amongft  them- 
felves  ;  thirdly,  that  their  beft  hifhorians  either  dis- 
cover or  confefs  abundance  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
hiftory  of  ancient  times.  Firft,  that  their  firft 
writers  were  poetical,  and  apparently  fabulous.  Strabo 
undertakes  to  prove  that  profe  is  only  an  imitation 
of  poetry  ;  and  lb  poetry  muft  needs  be  firft  written. 
For,  faith  he,  at  firft  poetry  only  was  in  requeft ;  after-  strabo,  l.V 
wards,  in  imitation  of  that,  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  . 
Hecataus  writ  their  hiftories,  obferving  all  other  laws  of 
poetry  but  only  the  meafures  of  it ;  but  by  degrees  writers 
began  to  take  greater  liberty,  and  Jo  brought  it  down  from 
that  lofty  ftrain  it  zvas  then  in,  to  the  form  nozv  in  ufe  :  as 
the  comic  ftrain  is  nothing  elje  but  a  deprejjing  the  fub- 
limer  Jlyle  of  tragedy.  This  he  proves,  becaufe  a&i* 
did  anciently  fignify  the  fame  with  ;  for  po- 

ems were  only  Xoyoi  ^lABXia-fxivot,  leflbns  fit  to  be  fung 
among  them  :  thence,  faith  he,  is  the  original  of  the 
*PcnJ/w<F*«t,  &c.  for  thefe  were  thofe  poems  which  were 
fung  tm  p«'€Ju,  when  they  held  a  branch  of  laurel  in 
their  hands,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  they  were  wont  to  Plutarch, 
fing  Homer's  Ilias  ;  others  were  fung  to  the  harp,  as  sym?°f* 
Hefiod's  vE^ya ;  befides,  faith  Strabo,  that  profe  is 
called  o  9Tf£o?  \6y&,  argues  that  it  is  only  a  bringing 
down  of  the  higher  ftrain  in  ufe  before.  But  how- 
ever this  were  in  general;  as  to  the  Grecians,  it  is 
evident  that  poetry  was  firft  in  ufe  among  them  j  for 
Vol.  I.  F  in 
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book  in  their  elder  times,  when  they  firft  began  to  creep 
'      out  of  barbarifm,  all  the  philofophy  and  inftruftion 

they  had  was  from  their  poets,  and  was  all  couched 
Snp*th '  *n  verk  5  which  Plutarch  not  only  confirms,  but  par- 
Ora/.V  ticularly  inftanceth  in  Orpheus,  Hefiod,  Parmenides, 
Ed*x  i     Xenophanes,  Empedocles,  and  Thales  ;  and  hence 

Horace  de  Arte  Poetica  fays  of  the  ancient  poets  before 

Homer, 

~fuit  hac  fapientia  quondam 


"Public a  privatis  J'ecernere>  jacra  prophanis  : 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago  :  dare  jura  maritis  : 
Oppida  moliri :  leges  incidere  ligno. 
Sic  honor     nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit. 

SCffcf Difll  From  nence>  as  Heinfius  obferves,  the  poets  were 
op.  6.*  anciently  called  A^aVxaAot ;  and  the  ancient  fpeeches 
of  the  philolbphers,  containing  matters- of  morality, 
were  called  vA<r/xaT«  xx\  'Afcpwa, ;  of  which  many  are 
mentioned  in  their  lives  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
the  fame  fenfe  were  carmina  anciently  ufed  among  the 
I^atins,  for  precepts  of  morality  ;  as  in  that  collec- 
tion of  them  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Cato, 
(which  fome  think  to  be  an  ancient  piece,  but  with 
Boxhrm.  a  falfe  infeription  ;  but  Boxhornius  thinks  it  to  be 
c^i4?om'  of  fome  Chriftian's  doing,  in  the  decay  of  the  Ro- 
man empire)  Si  Deus  eft  animus,  nobis  ut  carmina  dicunt, 
Carmina,  faith  Heinfius,'  i.  e.  ditla  philofophorum  ; 
canfa  eft,  quia  dicta  ilia  brevia,  quibus  fententias  fuas  de 
Deo  deque  reliquis  includebant,  d^tva.  dicebant,  i.  e. 
carmina, 

IT-  When  poetry  came  firft  into  requeft  among  the 
Grecians,  is  fomewhat  uncertain  ;  but  this  is  plain 
and  evident,  that  the  intention  of  it  was  not  merely 
for  inftru&ion,  but,  as  Strabo  exprefleth  it,  Ju/aayw- 
yEtV  xal  rf/xryytTv  rx  zfAti'S-*?,  the  more  gently  to  draw  the 
people  on  to  idolatry.  For,  as  he  faith,  it  is  impoffible 
to  perfuade  women,  and  the  promifcuous  multitude,  to 
religion,  by  time  dry  reafon  or  philofophy,  dhxi  &7  *a\ 
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but  for  this,  faith  he,  there  is  need  of fuperfiition,  and  ' 
this  cannot  be  advanced  without  fome  fables  and  won-  Strabo,  1.  i. 
ders.  For,  faith  he,  the  thunderbolts,  fhields,  tri-  p* ,3' 
dents,  ferpents,  fpears,  attributed  to  the  Gods,  are 
mere  fables,  and  fo  is  all  the  ancient  theology ;  but  the 
governors  of  the  commonwealth  made  ufe  of  thefe  things , 
the  better  to  awe  the  filly  multitude,  and  to  bring  them 
into  better  order.  I  cannot  tell  how  far  this  might 
be  their  end,  fince  thefe  things  were  not  brought  in 
fo  much  by  the  feveral  magiftrates,  as  by  the  endea- 
vour of  particular  men,  who  thought  to  raife  up 
their  own  efteem  among  the  vulgar  by  fuch  things, 
and  were  employed  by  the  great  deceiver  of  the 
world,  as  his  grand  instruments  to  advance  idolatry 
in  it.  For  which  we  are  to  confider,  that,  although 
there  were  grofs  ignorance,  and  confequently  fuper- 
ftition  enough  in  Greece  before  the  poetic  age  of  it, 
yet  their  fuperftitious  and  idolatrous  worfliip  was  not 
fo  licked  and  brought  into  form,  as  about  the  time  of 
Orpheus,  from  whom  the  poetic  age  commenceth, 
who  was  as  great  an  inftrument  of  letting  up  idola- 
try, as  Apollonius  was  afterwards  of  reftoring  it; 
being  both  perfons  of  the  higheft  efteem  and  venera- 
tion among  the  heathen.  Much  about  the  fame 
time  did  thofe  live  in  the  world  who  were  the  firft 
great  promoters  of  fuperftition  and  poetry  ;  as  Me- 
lampus,  Mufseus,  Arion  Methymnaeus,  Amphion  of 
Thebes,  and  Eumolpus  Thrax  ;  none  of  whom  were 
very  diftant  from  the  time  of  Orpheus ,  of  whom 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  thus  fpeaks,  n^c-p^ari  p0u-  ciem.  ai. 

cixnt  XvfxwocfAivoi  rov  piou  ivTiyyv  Tiviy<WTtiot>— — rxs  avcr^w-  4 
T«f  Itt\  roi  tlfuXa  ^tiPotyuys<ri  tt^wto*.  *Thefe,  under  a  Ed.  o»on» 
pretence  of  mufic  and  poetry-,  corrupting  the  lives  of  men, 
did,  by  a  kind  of  artificial  magic,  firft  dra  iv  them  on  to 
the  praffice  of  idolatry.  For  the  novelty  and  pleafing- 
nefe  of  mufic  and  poetry  did  prefently  infinuate  it- 
felf  into  the  minds  of  men,*  and  thereby  drew  them 
to  a  venerable  efteem  both  of  the  perfons  and  prac- 
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book  tices  of  thofe  who  were  the  authors  of  them.  So 
*'      Conon  in  Photius  tells  us,  that  Orpheus  was  ex- 
pbot.  Bibi.  ceedingly  acceptable  to  the  people  for  his  fkill  in 
ie£h45.6'    mufic,  which  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  were 
much  delighted  with  ;  from  which  arofe  the  fable  of 
his  drawing  trees  and  wild  beafts  after  him ;  becaufe 
his  mufic  had  fo  great  an  influence  upon  the  civilifing 
that  people,  who  were  almoft  grown  rude  through 
ignorance  and  barbarifm  :  and  fo  Horace  explains  it, 

"°PiO)^P"  Sylveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  Deorum 

Cadibus  &  viclu  f<zdo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Diclus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones. 

This  Orpheus  by  mythologifts  is  ufually  called  the 
fon  of  Calliope ;  but  may  with  better  reafon  be  called 
the  father  of  the  whole  chorus  of  Mufes,  than  the  fon 
of  one  of  them  ;  fince  Pindar  calls  him  Tlar't^a,  4<>iSZs : 
and  John  Tzetzes  tells  us  he  was  called  tne  fon  of 

Schol.  in      Calliope,       xscWiXoyiocg  wojtitixii?  ivgtrris  xai  xlfxvuv  twv 

p.V.  "      *»?  as  tbe  inventor  of  poetical  elegancy,  and  the 

f acred  hymns  which  were  made  to  the  Gods  (which  the 
Pawner,  z.  old  Romans  called  Affamenta)  ;  and  Juftin  Martyr 

calls  him  t??  ?roXv3"foT*ilo?  n-fwro*  (hJao-xaAoi/,  the  firft 

teacher  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry. 
in.         For  this  Orpheus  having  been  in  Egypt,  as  Paufa- 
Ynf'*~     nias,  Diodorus,  and  Artapanus  in  Eufebius,  all  con- 
p  sSx*i  'ie  brought  fr°m  tnence  nioft  of  the  magical 

Diod.  Bibi.  rites  and  fuperftitious  cuftoms  in  ufe  there,  and  fet 
Euf'pne  them  up  among  the  Grecians ;  fo  Diodorus  acknow- 
Lix.p[43*2.  ledgeth  in  the  Fame  place  ;  and  it  is  likewife  evident 

by  what  Ariftophanes  faith  in  his  BaT^a^oi, 

Aciftoph.  'O^psus  [a\v  y£g  rtXirdt;  8'  *[mv  x.art$£i%t,  fovuv  r  aVf^icSw* 
Ran.  A€L  . 

ir.  fc  a.  Orpheus  firft  inftrucled  them  in  the  facred  myfleries,  and 
to  abftain  from  (laughter  :  which  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  (3»3w»«»,  the  killing  of  beajls  in  facrifce ;  which 
probably  was  in  ufe  among  them  before,  as  a  remain- 
der of  ancient  tradition,  till  Orpheus  brought  his 
Egyptian  do&rine  intg-fequeft  among  them.  The 
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myfteries  of  Ofiris,  faith  Diodorus,  were  tranfplanted  chap. 
into  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Dionyfus  or  Bac-  1V' 
chus,  and  Ifis  under  Ceres  or  Magna  Mater,  and 
the  puniftiment  and  pleafures  after  this  life  from  the 
rites  of  fepulture  among  them  ;  Charon's  wafting  of 
fouls  from  the  lake  Acherufia,  in  Egypt,  over  which 
they  were  wont  to  fend  the  dead  bodies.    Paufanias  Pa"g6Lac* 
tells  us,  that  the  Spartans  derived  the  worfhip  of  Ed.xyL 
Ceres  Chthonia  from  Orpheus  ;  and  the  jEginetas  ari!,th- 
the  worfhip  of  Hecate :  befides  which  he  inftituted  videc«!. 
new  rites  and  myfteries  of  his  own,  in  which  the  ini-  f^\^y' 
tiated  were  called  9O^MrsXif»)9  and  required  a  moft  p.  9. 
folemn  oath  from  all  of  them  never  to  divulge  them ; 
which  was  after  obferved  in  all  thofe  profane  myfte- 
ries, which,  in  imitation  of  thefe,  were  fet  up  among 
the  Greeks.    Strabo  thinks  the  myfteries  of  Orpheus  Strabo»  ,x- 
were  in  imitation  of  the  old  Cotyttian  and  Bendidian  P* 3Z4' 
myfteries  among  the  Thracians ;  but  Herodotus,  Herod.  Eu- 
with  more  probability,  parallels  them  and  the  Dio-  lerp* 
nyfian  with  the  Egyptian,  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready feen  that  Orpheus  derived  his,  who  is  con- 
ceived by  Georgius  Cedrenus,  and  Timotheus  in 
Eufebius,  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Gideon, 
the  judge  of  Ifrael ;  but  there  is  too  great  confufion 
concerning  his  age,  to  define  any  thing  certainly 
about  it.    Which  arifeth  moft  from  the  feveral  pcr- 
fons  going  under  this  name  ;  of  which,  beficfcs  this, 
were  in  all  probability  two  more ;  the  one  an  heroic 
poet,  called  by  Suidas,  Ciconseus,  or.  Areas,  who  Suid.  in 
lived  two  ages  before  Homer ;  and  he  that  goes  opt* 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  whofe  hymns  are  ftili 
extant,  but  are  truly  afcribed  to  Onomacritus  the 
Athenian,  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tatianus  Affy- 
rius,  Suidas,  and  others,  who  flouriftied  in  the  times 
of  the  Pififtratidse  at  Athens.    We  are  like  then  to 
have  little  relief  for  finding  out  of  truth  in  the  poe- 
tic age  of  Greece,  when  the  main  defign  of  the  learn- 
ing then  ufed  was  only  to  infinuate  the  belief  of 
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fables  into  the  people,  and  by  that  to  awe  them  into 
idolatry. 

If  we  come  lower  down  to  the  fucceeding  poets, 
we  may  find  fables  increafing  Hill  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  reft  ;  which  made  Eratof- 
thenes,  a  perfon  of  great  judgment  and  learning 
(whence  he  was  called  alter  Plato ,  and  mVraJxos,  and 
to  Btrra,  becaufe  he  carried,  if  not  the  firft,  yet  the 
fecond  place  in  all  kind  of  literature),  condemn  the 
ancient  poetry  as  yo««Jij  pvSoXoyiav,  a  company  of  old 
wives*  tales,  which  were  invented  for  nothing  but  to 
pleafe  filly  people,  and  had  no  real  learning  or  truth 
at  all  in  them.    For  this,  though  he  be  fliarply  cen- 
fured  by  Strabo  in  his  firft  book,  who  undertakes  to 
vindicate  the  geography  of  Homer  from  the  excep- 
tions of  Eratofthenes,  yet  himfelf  cannot  but  confefs 
that  there  is  a  very  great  mixture  of  old  fables  in  all 
their  poets,  which  is,  faith  he,  partly  to  delight  the 
people,  and  partly  to  awe  them.    For  the  minds  of  men 
being  always  dejirous  of  novelties,  fucb  things  do  hugely 
pleafe  the  natural  humours  of  weak  people ;  efpecialfy  if 
there  be fomething  in  them  that  is  Sctvpurw  xa*  nfKTufc, 
very  fl  ange  and  wonderful,  it  increafetb  the  delight  in 
hearing  it ;  jlirsg  trl  t«  jt*a*0avf  iv  qIxt^qv,  which  draws  them 
on  to  a  dejire  of  hearing  more  of  it.    And  by  this  means, 
faith  he,  are  children  firft  brought  on  to  learning,  and  all 
ignorant  perfons  are  kept  in  azve;  nay,  and  the  more  learned 
themfelves  (partly  for  want  of  reafon  and  judgment, 
and  partly  from  the  remainder  of  thofe  impreflions 
which  thefe  things  made  upon  them  when  they  were 
children)  cannot  fhake  off  that  former  credulity  which 
they  had  as  to  thefe  things.    By  which  difcourfe  of 
Strabo,  though  intended  wholly  by  him  in  vindica- 
tion of  poetic  fables,  it  is  plain  and  evident  what 
great  diflervice  hath  been  done  to  truth  by  them,  by 
reafon  they  had  no  other  records  to  preferve  their 
ancient  hiftory  but  thefe  fabulous  writers.  And 
therefore  fuppofing  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falfehood 
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together,  which  Strabo  contends  for,  yet  what  way  chap. 
mould  be  taken  to  diftinguifh  the  true  from  the  IV* 
falfe,  when  they  had  no  other  certain  records  ?  And 
befides,  he  himfelf  acknowledgeth  how  hard  a  matter 
it  is  even  for  wife  men  to  excufs  thofe  fabulous  nar- 
rations out  of  their  minds,  which  were  infinuated 
into  them  by  all  the  advantages  which  prejudice, 
cuftom,  and  education,  could  work  upon  them. 
Granting  then  there  may  be  fome  truth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  fabulous  narrations, 

zvhich  may  be  gilded  over  with  fome  pleafant  tales,  as  v#  I59' 
himfelf  compares  it,  yet  how  mail  thofe  come  to  - 
know  that  it  is  only  gilded  that  never  few  any  pure 
metal,  and  did  always  believe  that  it  was  what  it 
feemed  to  be?  Had  there  been  any  xfiTn'fiov,  or 
touchftone,  to  have  differenced  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  there  might  have  been  fome  way  for  a  fe- 
paration  of  them;  but  there  being  none  fuch,  we 
muft  conclude  that  the  fabulous  narrations  of  poets, 
inftead  of  making  truth  more  pleafant  by  their  fic- 
tions, have  fo  adulterated  it,  that  we  cannot  find  any 
credibility  at  all  in  their  narrations  of  cider  times, 
where  the  truth  of  the  ftory  hath  had  no  other  way 
of  conveyance  but  through  their  fictions. 

But  though  poets  may  be  allowed  their  liberty  for  v. 
reprefenting  things  to  the  greateft  advantage  to  the 
palates  of  their  readers,  yet  we  may  juftly  expecl:, 
when  men  profefs  to  be  hiftorical,  they  lhould  deliver 
us  nothing  but  what,  upon  ftri&eft  examination,  may 
prove  undoubted  truth.  Yet  even  this  were  the 
Greeks  far  from;  for  Strabo  himfelf  confeffeth  of  *•  *• 
their  oldeft  hiftorians,  Kai  ol  ttoutoi  ft  Is-o^ko)  nx\  pu<n- 
xo\  pvSoyooiqoiy  their  firft  hiftorians  y  both  of  perfons  and 
things y  were  fabulous.  Diodorus  particularly  in- 
ftanceth  in  their  oldeft  hiftorians,  as  Cadmus  Mile- 
fius,  Hecataeus,  and  Hellanicus  ;  and  condemns  them 
for  fabuloufnefs.    Strabo  condemns  Damaftes  Sige- 
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book  enfis  for  vanity  and  faKehood,  and  wonders  at  Era- 
!'      tofthenes  for  making  ufe  of  him  ;  yet  this  man  is  of 
y.  cfaub.  great  antiquity  among  them,  and  his  teftimony  ufed 
voffde lU  by  authors  of  good  credit  ;  as  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
hw.  Grsec.  fenfis,  Plutarch,  and  others.    Nay,  Pliny  profeffeth 
1  ly'  c's'    to  follow  him,  and  fo  he  doth  Arifteas  Proconnefius 
in  his  Arimafpia,  which  may  render  the  credit  of 
his  hiftory  very  fufpicious  ;  with  whom  it  was  a  Ef- 
ficient ground  of  credibility  to  any  ftory,  that  he 
found  it  in  fome  Greek  authors.    Strabo  reckons 
Damaftes  with  Euhemerus  Meflenius  and  Antipha- 
nes  Bergaeus ;  which  latter  was  fo  noted  a  liar,  that 
st«.?han.  in  from  him,  as  Stephanus  tells  us,  Beoyaifyw  was  ufed  as 
a  proverb  for  to  /peak  never  a  word  of  truth.  Arifteas 
Proconnefius  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  writ  a 
hiftory  of  the  Arimafpi,  in  three  books,  who  feems 
to  have  been  the  Sir  John  Mandevil  of  Greece,  from 
his  ftories  of  the  Arimafpi  with  one  eye  in  their  fore- 
heads, and  their  continually  fighting  the  Gryphens 
for  gold  :  yet  the  ftory  was  taken  upon  truft  by  He- 
rodotus, Pliny,  and  many  others ;  though  the  ex- 
perience of  all  who  have  vifited  thofe  northern  cli- 
strato,      mates  do  fufficiently  refute  thefe  follies.  Strabo 
faith  of  this  Arifteas,  that  he  was       yen?  «  <n?  «aa<^, 
one  inferior  to  none  for  juggling ;  which  cenfure  was 
probably  occafioned  by  the  common  ftory  of  him, 
that  he  could  let  his  foul  out  of  his  body  when  he 
pleafed,  and  bring  it  again  ;  yet  this  juggler  did  Cel- 
fus  pitch  on  to  confront  with  our  blefled  Saviour,  as 
Hierocles  did  on  Apollonius :  fo  much  have  thofe 
been  to  fcek  for  reafon,  who  have  fought  to  oppofe 
the  doctrine  of  faith. 
VL         But  further :  What  credit  can  we  give  to  thofe 
hiftorians  who  have  ftriven  to  confute  each  other, 
and  lay  open  one  another's  faKehood  to  the  world  ? 
Where  was  there  ever  any  fuch  diflbnancy  in  the  fa- 
cred  hiftory  of  Scripture  ?  Doth  the  writer  of  one 
book  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  another  ?  Do  not  aK 
the  parts  fo  exaftly  agree,  that  the  moft  probable 
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fufpicion  could  ever  fall  into  the  heart  of  an  infidel  chap. 
is,  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  fame  perfon,  1V' 
which  yet  the  feries  of  times  manifefts  to  have  been 
impoffible  ?  But  now,  if  we  look  into  the  ancient 
Greek  hiftorians,  we  need  no  other  teftimony  than 
themfelves  to  take  away  their  credibility.    The  Ge- 
nealogies of  Hefiod  are  corrected  by  Acufilaus ; 
Acufilaus  is  condemned  by  Hellanicus;  Hellanicus 
accufed  of  falfehood  by  Ephorus,  Ephorus  by  Timae- 
us,  Timseus  by  fuch  who  followed  him,  as  Jofephus  j^^' £L 
fully  (hews.    Where  muft  we  then  fix  our  belief?  c  3. 
upon  all  in  common  ?  That  is  the  ready  way  to  be- 
lieve contradiftions  ;  for  they  condemn  one  another 
of  falfehood.    Muft  we  believe  one,  and  rejedt  the 
reft  ?  But  what  evidence  doth  that  one  give,  why  he 
ihould  be  credited  more  than  the  reft  ?  And  their 
oldeft  hiftorians  are  acknowledged  to  be  moft  fabu- 
lous (which  is  a  moft  irrefragable  argument  againft 
the  Grecian  hiftory)  :  for  our  only  recourfe  for  de- 
ciding the  controverfy  among  the  younger  hiftorians, 
muft  be  to  the  older  :  and  there  we  are  further  to 
feek  than  ever ;  for  the  firft  ages  are  confefled  to  be 
poetical,  and  to  have  no  certainty  of  truth  in  them. 
So  that  it  is  impoflible  to  find  out  any  undoubted 
certainty  of  ancient  times  among  the  Greek  hiftori- 
ans y  which  will  be  yet  more  evident  when  we  add 
this,  that  there  are  very  few  extant  of  thofe  hiftori- 
ans, who  did  carry  the  greateft  name  for  antiquity. 

The  higheft  antiquity  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  doth  vu' 
not  much  exceed  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyfes,  as  > 
Voffius  hath  fully  demonftrated  in  his  learned  book, 
De  Hiftoricis  Graecis ;  and  therefore  I  (hall  fpare 
prticular  enquiries  into  their  feveral  ages.  Only 
thefe  two  things  will  further  clear  the  infufficiency  of 
the  Greek  hiftory,1  as  to  an  account  of  ancient  times  : 
firfi,  that  of  many  of  thefe  old  hiftorians  we  have 
nohing  left  but  their  mere  names,  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  what  they  treated.  Such  are  Sifyphus 
Cous,  Corinnus,  Eugeon  Samius,  Deiochus  Pro- 
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connefius,  Eudemus  Parius,  Democles  Phigaleus, 
Amelefagoras  Chalcedonius,  Xenomedes  Chius,  and 
feveral  others  whofe  names  are  recorded  by  feveral 
writers,  and  lifted  by  Voflius  among  the  hiftorians  ; 
but  no  evidence  what  fubjecl:  of  hiftory  was  handled 
by  them.  Secondly,  that  of  thofe  whofe  not  only 
memories  are  preferved,  but  fome  evidence  of  what 
they  writ,  we  have  nothing  extant  till  the  time  of  the 
Perfian  war.  For  all  'that  was  writ  before  is  now 
confumed  by  time,  and  fwallowed  up  in  that  vafl  and 
all-devouring  gulph  $  in  which  yet  their  heads  ftill 
appear  above  die  waters,  to  tell  us  what  once  they 
informed  the  world  of.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but,  if 
many  of  thofe  ancient  hiftories  were  yet  remaining, 
we  might  probably  have  fome  greater  light  into  fome 
matters  of  fact  in  the  elder  times  of  Greece,  which 
now  we  are  wholly  to  feek  for,  unlefs  we  think  to 
quench  our  thirft  in  the  muddy  waters  of  fome  fa- 
bulous poets.  For  what  is  now  become  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Ionia,  and  the  city  Miletus,  written  by 
Cadmus  Milelius,  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  writer  of 
hiftory  ?  Where  lie  the  Genealogies  of  Acufilaus  Ar- 
givus  ?  Where  is  now  extant  the  Hiftory  of  the  Gods, 
written  by  Pherecydes  Syrius,  Pythagoras's  mafter  ? 
or  the  Chronica  of  Archilochus,  who  flouriflied  about 
the  20th  Olympiad  ?  or  thofe  of  Theagenes  Rhegi- 
nus  r  Where  may  we  hope  to  meet  with  Pherecydes 
Lerius's  Attic  Antiquities,  or  his  Catalogue  of  Cities 
and  Nations  ?  or  Hecatseus's  Defcription  of  Afia, 
and,  fome  fuppofe,  of  Libya  and  Europe  too  ?  or 
the  Originals  of  Nations,  and  Founders  of  Cities, 
written  by  Hellanicus  ?  How  may  we  come  by  the 
Perfic,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  Hiftory  of  Charon 
Lamplacenus ;  the  Lydian  Hiftory  of  Xanthus  Ly- 
dius  ;  the  Samian  Antiquities  of  Simmias  Rhodius  ; 
the  Corinthian  Hiftory  of  Eumelus  Corinthfus ; 
Panyafis's  Antiquities  of  Greece ;  the  Scythian  Hif- 
tory of  Anacharfis ;  the  Phrygian  of  Diagoras  ;  the 
Chaldaic  and  Perfian  of  Democritus  $  the  Sicilian 
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and  Italian  of  Hippys  Rheginus ;  the  Telchiniac  chap- 
Hiftory  of  Teleclides  ?  All  theie  are  now  buried,  IV' 
with  many  more,  in  the  rubbifh  of  time ;  and  we 
have  nothing  but  mere  fkeletons  of  them  left,  to  tell 
us  that  once  fuch  perfons  were,  and  thought  them- 
felves  concerned  to  give  the  world  fome  account  of 
their  being  in  it.  Whereby  may  be  likewife  feen 
the  remarkable  providence  of  God  concerning  the 
facred  hiftory ;  which,  though  of  far  greater  anti- 
quity than  any  of  thefe,  hath  furvived  them  all,  and 
is  ftill  preferred  with  us  with  as  much  purity  and  in- 
corruption,  as  a  book  palling  through  fo  many  hands 
was  capable  of.    But  of  that  in  its  due  place. 

But  yet  if  the  Greek  hiftorians  that  are  yet  extant  via. 
were  of  more  undoubted  credit  than  thofe  that  are 
loft,  we  might  eafily  bear  with  our  lofing  fome  old 
ftories,  if  we  gained  fome  authentic  hiftory  by  it, 
accompliflied  in  all  its  parts  :  but  even  this  we  are 
far  from  in  the  Greek  hiftory;  for  the  hiftorians 
themfelves  do  either  confeis  their  own  ignorance  of 
ancient  times,  or  do  moll  palpably  difcover  it,  which 
was  the  third  and  laft  confideration  touching  the 
credibility  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  That  moft  grave 
and  accurate  hiftorian  Thucydides,  than  whom 
fcarce  ever  any  Grecian  difcovered  more  an  impartial 
love  to  the  truth  in  what  he  writ,  doth  not  only  con- 
fefs,  but  largely  prove  the  impoffibility  of  an  exact 
account  to  be  given  of  the  times  preceding  the  Pe- 
loponneiian  war,  in  the  entrance  into  his  hiftory : 
For,  faith  he,  the  matter  preceding  that  time  cannot  now, 
through  the  length  of  time,  be  accurately  difcovered  or 
found  out  by  us.  All  that  he  could  find  in  the  ancient 
ftate  of  Greece,  was  a  deal  of  confulion,  unquiet  fixa- 
tions, frequent  removals,  continual  piracies,  and  no 
fettled  form  of  commonwealth.  What  certain  ac- 
count can  be  then  expe&ed  of  thofe  times,  when  a 
moft  judicious  writer,  even  of  Athens  itfelf,  acknow- 
ledged fuch  a  chaos  in  their  ancient  hiftory  ?  And 
Plutarch,  a  later  author  indeed,  but  fcarce  behind 
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book  any  of  them,  if  we  believe  Taurus  in  A.  Gellius,  for 
_  L      learning  and  prudence,  dares  not,  we  fee,  venture  any 
further  back  than  the  time  of  Thefeus ;  for  before 
that  time,  as  he  compares  it,  as  geographers  in  their 
maps,  when  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can,  fill 
up  the  empty  ipace  with  fome  unpaflable  mountains, 
or  frozen  feas,  or  devouring  fands ;  fo  thofe  who 
give  an  account  of  older  times,  are  fain  to  infer t 
rsfotrdfa  xa\  T^ayixi,  fome  wonderful «and  tragical  fto- 
ries,  which  (as  he  faith)  have  neither  any  truth  nor 
certainty  in  them.    Thus  we  fee  thofe  who  were  beft 
able  to  judge  of  the  Greek  antiquities,  can  find  no 
fure  footing  to  {land  on  in  them  ;  and  what  bafis 
can  we  find  for  our  faith,  where  they  could  find  fo 
little  for  their  knowledge  ?  And  thofe  who  have  been 
more  daring  and  venturous  than  thefe  perfons  men- 
tioned, what  a  labyrinth  have  they  run  themfelves 
into  ?  How  many  confufions  and  contradiftions  have 
they  involved  themfelves  in  ?  fometimes  writing  the 
pafiages  of  other  countries  for  thofe  of  Greece,  and 
at  other  times  fo  confounding  times,  perfons,  and 
places,  that  one  might  think  they  had  only  a  defign 
upon  the  underftandings  of  their  readers,  to  make 
them  play  at  blind-man's-buff  in  fearching  for  the 
kings  of  Greece, 
ix.        But  as  they  are  fo  confufed  in  their  own  hiftory, 
fo  they  are  as  ignorant  and  fabulous  when  they  dare 
venture  over  their  own  thresholds,  and  look  abroad 
into  other  countries :  we  certainly  owe  a  great  part  of 
the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  true  original  of  moft 
nations  to  the  pitiful  account  the  Greek  authors  have 
given  of  them ;  which  have  had  the  fortune  to  be 
entertained  in  the  world  with  fo  much  efteem  and 
veneration,  that  it  hath  been  thought  learning  enough 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  account  which  they  give 
of  nations :  which  I  doubt  not  hath  been  the  great 
reafon  fo  many  fabulous  relations,  not  only  of  nations, 
but  perfons,  and  feveral  animals  never  exifling,  have 
met  with  fo  much  entertainment  from  the  lefs  inqui- 
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fitive  world.  The  Greek  writers,  it  is  evident,  took  c  H^  p- 
up  things  upon  truft  as  much  as  any  people  in  the  * 
world  did,  being  a  very  weak  and  inconfiderable  na- 
tion at  firft ;  and  afterwards  the  knowledge  they  had 
was  generally  borrowed  from  other  nations,  which 
the  wife  men  only  fuited  to  the  temper  of  the  Greeks, 
and  fo  made  it  more  fabulous  than  it  was  before. 
As  it  was  certainly  the  great  defect  of  the  natural 
philofophy  of  the  Greeks  (as  it  hath  been  ever  fince 
in  the  world)  that  they  were  fo  ready  to  form  theo- 
ries upon  fome  principles  or  hypothefes  which  they 
only  received  by  tradition  from  others,  without  fetch- 
ing their  knowledge  from  the  experiments  of  nature ; 
and  to  thefe  they  fuited  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  what  was  not  fui table  was  rejected  as  monftrous 
and  anomalous;  fo  it  was  in  their  hiftory,  wherein  they 
had  fome  fabulous  hypothefes  they  took  for  granted, 
without  enquiring  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
them  ;  and  to  thefe  they  fuit  whatever  light  they 
gained,  in  after-times,  of  the  ftate  of  foreign  nations, 
which  hath  made  truth  and  antiquity  wreffie  fo  much 
with  the  corruptions  which  eat  into  them  through 
the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  they 
have  always  fuited  the  hiftory  of  other  nations  with 
the  account  they  give  of  their  own  ;  and  where  no- 
thing could  ferve  out  of  their  own  hiftory  to  give  an 
account  of  the  original  of  other  nations,  they  (who 
were  never  backward  at  fictions)  have  made  a  founder 
of  them  fuitable  to  their  own  language.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  nothing;  in  the  world  ufeful  or  beneficial 
to  mankind,  but  they  have  made  fhift  to  find  the 
author  of  it  among  themfelves.  If  we  enquire  after 
the  original  of  agriculture,  we  are  told  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus  ;  if  of  pafturage,  we  are  told  of  an  Ar- 
cadian Pan  ;  if  of  wine,  we  prefently  hear  of  a  Liber 
Pater  ;  if  of  iron  inftruments,  then  who  but  Vulcan; 
if  of  mufic,  none  like  to  Apollo.  If  we  prefs  them 
then  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations,  they  are  as 
tvell  provided  here  :  if  we  enquire  an  account  of  Eu- 
rope, 
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b  o^o  k  rope,  Afia,  or  Libya  ;  for  the  firft  we  are  told  a  fine 
.  '  .  ftory  of  Cadmus's  lifter  ->  for  the  fecond,  of  Prome- 
theus's  mother  of  that  name  ;  and  for  the  third,  of  a 
daughter  of  Epaphus.  If  we  are  yet  fo  curious  as  to 
know  the  original  of  particular  countries,  then  Italy 
muft  find  its  name  from  a  calf  of  Hercules ;  becauie 
"iTflcA©*  in  Greek  will  fignify  fome  fuch  thing ;  Sar- 
dinia and  Africa  muft  be  from  Sardos  and  Afer,  two 
fons  of  Hercules ;  but  yet  if  thefe  will  not  ferve, 
Hercules  fhall  not  want  for  children  to  people  the 
world  ;  for  we  hear  of  Scythes,  Galatas,  Lydus,  fome 
other  fons  of  his,  that  gave  names  to  Scythia,  Ly- 
dia,  and  Galatia ;  with  the  fame  probability  that 
Media  had  its  name  from  Medea,  and  Spain  and  Lu- 
fitania  from  Pan  and  Lufus,  two  companions  ©f 
Bacchus.  If  Perfia  want  a  founder,  they  have  one 
Perfeus,  an  Argive,  ready  for  it ,  if  Syria,  Babylonia, 
and  Arabia,  want  reafons  of  their  names,  the  prodi- 
gal Greeks  will  give  Apollo  three  fons,  Syrus,  Baby- 
lon, and  Arabs,  rather  than  they  (hall  be  heretical 
'  Acephalifts.  This  vanity  of  theirs  was  univerfal, 
not  confined  to  any  place  or  age  ;  but  as  any  nation 
or  people  came  into  their  knowledge,  their  Gods 
were  not  fo  decrepit  but  they  might  father  one  fon 
more  upon  them,  rather  than  any  nation  flioukj  be 
filia  populi,  and  want  a  father.  Only  the  grave  Athe- 
nians thought  fcorn  to  have  any  farther  affigned 
them  ;  their  only  ambition  was  to  be  accounted  abo- 
rigines &  genuini  terra,  to  be  the  eldeft  fons  of  their 
teeming  mother  the  earth,  and  to  have  been  born  by 
the  fame  equivocal  generation  that  mice  and  frogs 
are,  from  the  impregnated  flime  of  the  earth.  Are 
we  not  like  to  have  a  wonderful  account  of  ancient 
times,  from  thofe  who  could  arrogate  to  themfelves 
lb  much  knowledge  from  fuch  llender  and  thin  ac- 
counts of  the  originals  of  people  which  they  gave, 
and  would  have  the  world  entertain,  with  the  greateft 
veneration,  upon  their  naked  words  ?  Have  we  not 
indeed  great  reafon  to  hearken  to  thofe  who  did  fo 
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frequently  difcover  their  affe&ion  to  fables,  and  ma-  chap. 
nifeft  their  ignorance  whenever  they  venture  upon  1V' 
the  hiftory  of  other  nations  ? 

The  truth  is,  Herodotus  himfelf  (whom  Tully  x. 
calls  the  Father  of  Hiftory,  which  title  he  deferves,  at 
leaft  in  regard  of  antiquity,  being  the  oldeft  of  the 
extant  Greek  hiftorians)  hath  ftood  in  need  of  his 
compurgators,  who  yet  have  not  been  able  to  acquit 
him  of  fabuloufnefs,  but  have  fought  to  make  good 
his  credit  by  recrimination,  or  by  making  it  appear 
that  Herodotus  did  not  fully  believe  the  ftories  he 
tells,  but  took  them  upon  truft  himfelf,  and  fo  deli- 
vers them  to  the  world.  Some  impute  it  to  the  in- 
genuity of  Herodotus,  that  he  calls  his  books  of  hif- 
tory by  the  name  of  the  Mufes,  on  purpofe  to  tell 
his  readers  they  mull  not  look  for  mere  hiftory  in  , 
him,  but  a  mixture  of  fuch  relations,  which,  though 
not  true,  might  yet  pleafe  and  entertain  his  readers  : 
though  others  think  they  were  not  fo  inferibed  by 
himfelf,  but  the  names  were  given  to  them  by  the 
Greeks,  from  the  admiration  his  hiftory  had  among 
them.  However  this  were,  this  we  are  certain,  that 
Herodotus  was  not  firft  fufpe&ed  of  falfehood  in 
thefe  latter  ages  of  the  world,  but  even  among  the 
Greeks  themfelves  there  have  been  found  fome  that 
would  undertake  to  make  good  that  charge  againft 
him.  For  fo  Suidas  tells  us  of  one  jElius  Harpo- 
cration,  who  writ  a  book  on  purpofe  to  difcover  the 
falfehood  of  Herodotus,  rif^l  t*  xxn^tvirSxi  tw  'HW©'- 
th  iVofiw.  Plutarch's  books  are  well  known  of  the 
fpite  or  malignity  of  Herodotus  ;  but  the  occafion  of 
that  is  fufficiently  known  likewife,  becaufe  Herodo- 
tus had  given  no  very  favourable  character  of  Plu- 
tarch's country.  Strabo  likewife  feems  to  accufe  Stwbo, 
Herodotus  much  of  nugacity,  and  mixing  prodigious  £  ^ 
fables  with  his  hiftory ;  but  I  confefs,  oblerving  the 
grounds  on  which  Plutarch  infifts  againft  Herodotus, 
I  am  very  prone  to  think  that  the  ground  of  the  great 
pique,  in  fome  of  the  Greek  writers  againft  Herodo- 
tus, 
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book,  tus,  was,  that  he  told  too  many  tales  out  of  fchool, 
L      and  had  difcovered  too  much  of  the  infancy  of 
Greece,  and  how  much  the  Grecians  borrowed  of  the 
Plutarch,  de  Egyptian  fuperftitions  :   which  Plutarch  exprefsly 
m7i.p'.857.  fpeaks  of,  that  Herodotus  was  too  much  led  afide, 

xat  dynroiTX  ruu  'EAAuwxwv  Uguv  dvocTgiirw.  Although, 

therefore,  Herodotus  may  not  be  much  to  blame  in 
the  things  which  the  Grecians  mod  charge  him  wirh, 
yet  thofe  who  favour  himmoft  cannot  excufe  his  pal- 
pable miftakes  in  fome  things,  and  ignorance  in 
jofeph.  c.    others.    Jofephus  thinks  he  was  deceived  by  the 
fcXcan.    Egyptian  priefts  in  things  relating  to  the  ftate  of 
i£igog.  i.  iii.  their  affairs  ;  of  which  Jof.  Scaliger  gives  many  ac- 
counts.   Either,  faith  he^  the  perfons  who  gave  him 
his  intelligence  were  ignorant  themf elves,  or  elfe,  like  true 
Egyptians,  they  were  cunning  enough,  and  impojed  upon 
Herodotus,  being  a  Jlr anger,  and  unacquainted  with  their 
artifices  ;  or  elfe  he  did  not  underfiand  his  interpreter,  or 
was  deceived  by  him    or  laftly,  Herodotus  might  have 
Jo  much  of  a  Grecian  in  him,  as  to  adulterate  the  true 
hiftoryzvith  fome  fables  of  his  own  ;  wherefore  he  rather 
adheres  to  Manetho  than  Herodotus  as  to  the  Egyp- 
idemad      tian  hiftory  :  who  yet  elfewhere  (I  will  not  fay  with 
i™2.Euf*    what  conftancy  to  himfelf )  vouchfafes  him  this  high 
elogium,  that  he  is  fcrinium  originum  Gracarum  &  Bar- 
bar  arum,  attclor  a  doclis  nunquam  deponendus. 
xr.         It  cannot  be  denied  but  a  great  deal  of  very  ufeful 
hiftory  may  be  fetched  out  of  him  ;  yet  who  can  ex- 
cufe his  ignorance,  when  he  not  only  denies  there  is 
an  ocean  compaffing  the  land,  but  condemns  the 
Herod  I  n  geograPncrs  for  afferting  it  ?  Unlefs  this  might  be 
c  23.'  '  '  any  plea  for  his  ignorance  in  geography,  that  he  had 
fo  many  great  names  befides  him  guilty  of  the  fame  : 
witnefs  Ariftotle's  fufpicion  that  the  Indies  mould  be 
joined  to  Europe  about  the  Streights,  where  they 
feigned  Hercules's  Pillars  to  be  :  and  the  Therseans* 
ignorance  where  any  fuch  place  as  Libya  was,  when 
the  Oracle  bade  them  plant  a  colony  there.  Would 
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it  not  have  been  worth  one's  while  to  have  heard  the  chap. 
great  noife  the  fun  ufed  to  make  every  night  when  IV' 
he  doufed  his  head  in  the  ocean,  as  none  of  the  mod 
ignorant  Greeks  imagined  ?  and  to  have  feen  the  fun 
about  Hercules's  Pillars  to  be  a  hundred  times  bigger 
than  he  appeared  to  them,  as  they  commonly  fancied  ? 
Was  not  Alexander,  think  we,  well  tutored  in.  his 
cofmography  by  his  mafter  Ariftotle,  when  he  writ 
word,  to  his  mother,  he  had  found  out  the  head  of 
Nilus  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  Arrian  relates  the  (lory  ?  Arrian. 
No  wonder,  then,  his  foldiers  mould  miftake  the  J* A,e3t* 
mountain  Paropamifus,  in  the  Indies,  for  Caucafus, 
near  Colchis,  when  even  their  learned  men  thought 
Colchis  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  world  on  that 
fide,  as  Hercules's  Pillars  on  this.  What  a  lamentable 
account  then  were  they  able  to  give  of  the  mpft  an- 
cient times,  who  were  fo  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  the 
world  in  their  own  time,  when  learning  was  in  its 
height  in  Greece,  and  frequent  difcoveries  daily 
made  of  the  world,  by  the  wars  which  were  made 
abroad  ?  Eratofthenes  confeffeth  the  Grecians  were 
ignorant  of  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  before  Alexander's  expedition  and 
Strabo  confeffeth  as  much  of  the  weftern  parts  of  S:nbo,  i.  i. 
Europe,  till  the  Roman  expeditions  thither.  Palus 
Mzeotis  and  Colchis,  faith  he,  were  not  fully  known 
till  the  time  of  Mithridates ;  nor  Hyrcania,  Baftri- 
ana,  and  Scythia,  till  the  Parthian  wars.  Eratofthe- 
nes mentions  fome  who  thought  the  Arabian  fea  to 
be  only  a  lake.    And  it  further  argues  their  igno- 
rance in  geography,  that  the  later  geographers  always 
correct  the  errors  of  the  elder;  as  Ptolemy  doth 
Marinus,  Eratofthenes  thofe  before  him,  Hipparchus 
Eratofthenes ;  and  Strabo  not  only  both  them,  but 
Eudoxus,  Ephorus,  Dicasarchus,  Polybius,  Pofido- 
nius,  and  almoft  all  that  had  writ  before  him.  I 
infift  on  thefe  things,  not  that  I  would  deftroy  the 
credibility  of  any  human  hiftory,  where  the  authors 
are  guilty  of  any  miftakes  (for  that  were  to  take 
Vol.  I.  G  away 
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away  the  credit  of  all  human  hiftory),  but  to  (hew 
how  infufficient  thofe  hiftorians  are  to  give  us  a  cer- 
tain account  of  the  original  of  nations,  who  were  fo 
unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of  thofe  nations  which 
they  pretend  to  give  an  account  of.  For  where  there 
is  wanting  divine  revelation  (which  was  not  pre- 
tended by  any  Greek  hiftorians  ;  and  if  it  had,  had 
been  eafily  refuted),  there  muft  be  fuppofed  a  full 
and  exact  knowledge  of  all  things  pertaining  to  that 
which  they  pretend  to  give  an  account  of ;  and  if 
they  difcover  apparent  defect  and  infufficiency 
(which  hath  been  largely  manifefted  as  to  them  in 
the  precedent  difcourle),  we  have  ground  to  deny 
the  credibility  of  thofe  hiftories  upon  the  account  of 
fuch  defect  and  infufficiency.  So  much  then  will 
abundantly  fuffice  for  the  making  good  the  firft  ar- 
gument againft  the  credibility  of  profane  hiftories,  as 
to  the  account  which  they  give  of  ancient  times,  dif- 
ferent from  the  word  of  God. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 
The  general  Uncertainty  of  Heathen  Chronology. 

I.  The  Want  of  Credibility  in  Heathen  Hiftory  further 
proved^  from  the  Uncertainty  and  Confujion  in.  their 
Accounts  of  ancient  Times.  That  difcovered  by  the 
uncertain  Form  of  their  Tears.  II.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  diffei'ent  Forms  of  the  Egyptian  Tears  ;  the  firjl 
of  thirty  Days.  III.  The  fecond  of  four  Months ;  of 
both  hjlances  given  in  the  Egyptian  Hiftory.  IV.  Of 
the  Chaldaean  Accounts,  and  the  firft  Dynaflies  men- 
tioned by  Berofus,  how  they  may  be  reduced  to  Pro- 
bability. V.  Of  the  Egyptian  Dynaflies  of  Mane- 
tho.  Reafons  of  accounting  them  fabulous,  becaufe 
not  attejled  by  any  credible  Authority,  and  rejetled  by 
the  befi  Hiftorians.  VI.  The  Opinion  of  Scaliger  and 
Voflius,  concerning  their  being  contemporary,  pro- 
pounded, VII.  and  rejetled,  with  Reafons  againfl  it 
VIII.  Of  the  ancient  Divijion  of  Egypt  into  Nomi 
or  Provinces,  and  the  Number  of  them,  againfl  Vof- 
fius and  Kircher. 

THE  next  'thing;  to  manifefl  how  little  there  is  chap. 
of  credibility  in  the  account  of  ancient  times,      v*  , 
reported  by  the  hiftories  of  Heathen  nations,  is  the  1. 
uncertainty,  confufion,  and  ambiguity  in  the  account 
they  give  of  thofe  times.    If  we  fuppofe  them  not 
defedrivc  as  to  their  records ;  if  yet  we  find  the 
account  given  fo  perplexed,  ambiguous,  and  con- 
fufed,  that  we  can  find  no  certainty  of  the  meaning 
of  it,  we  have  very  little  reafon  to  entertain  it  with 
any  certain  affent  unto  it.    Now  this  will  be  made 
evident  by  thefe  things.     1.  The  uncertainty  of 
their  chronology,  whereon  their  whole  account  de- 
pends.    2.  The  multitude  of  impoftures  taken 
from  ancient  hiftories.    3.  The  uncertain  meaning 
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book*  of  thofe  characters  wherein  their  ancient  hiftories  wera 
,  preferved.    I  begin  with  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 

Heathen  chronology ;  which  will  be  manifefted  by  two 
things  :  firft,  the  uncertain  form  of  their  years  :  fe- 
condly,  the  want  of  certainty  of  their  irag  ax*yu«T«,  or 
certain  fixed  epochal  from  which  to  derive  their  ac- 
count of  ancient  times.    Firft,  the  uncertain  form 
of  their  years.    This  of  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  deftroy 
the  credibility  of  their  accounts  of  antiquity,  if  it  be 
manifefted  that  they  had  different  forms  of  years  in 
ufe  among  them,  and  it  be  uncertain  to  which  to  re- 
fer their  accounts  they  give ;  for  if  years  be  fometimes 
lunar,  fometimes  folar,  and  fometimes  but  of  thirty 
days,  fometimes  of  four  months,  fometimes  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty  days,  fometimes  three  hundred 
fixty-five,  fometimes  four  times  three  hundred  fixty- 
five  in  their  tetraeteris,  fometimes  eight  times  in  their 
o£raeteris>  fometimes  more,  what  certainty  can  we 
poffibly  have  which  of  them  to  fix  their  accounts 
to  ?  efpecially  when  they  only  give  them  in  general, 
and  never  tell  us  which  of  them  they  mean ;  which 
may  make  it  fhrewdly  fufpicious  that  their  intent  is 
only  to  impofe  on  our  underftandings,  and  not  to 
deal  fairly  and  truly  with  us.    We  (hall  therefore  fo 
much  explain  the  different  form  of  their  years,  as 
thereby  to  fliew  what  uncertainties  we  are  left  to  by 
them  :  where  we  meddle  not  with  their  tropical  and 
aftronomical  years,  but  chiefly  thofe  which  were  in 
civil  ufe  among  the  feveral  nations  we  fpeak  to.  A 
year  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fyftem  of  days,  and  is  there- 
fore capable  of  as  great  variety  as  days  are  in  being 
joined  together :  but  ufually  there  were  fome  other 
Jefler  fyftems  of  days  than  thole  which  are  called 
years,  out  of  which  the  other  doth  refult.    Such  is 
Scaiige-de  the  £7tt«^^o^,  or  the  week  which,  as  Jofeph  Scaliger 
Totp.'i.  i.  faith,  was  res  omnibus  orientis  populis  ah  ultima  ufque  an- 
CohnEdit'  f*9utfa/e  t{fitatat  a  iking  in  continual  ufe  among  the  Eaft- 
ernnationS)  though  it  be  but  of  late  reception  into 
the  parts  of  Europe,  and  no  older  than  Chriftianity 
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among  them.    Among  the  Romans  was  ufed  an  c  ha  p, 

oxT^jjjut^ov,  which  was  for  the  fake  of  the  nundinx ;  re*   ^ 

turning  every  ninth  day.  The  Mexicans,  as  Scali- 
ger  tells  us,  reckon  all  by  a  T^cxai&xaij^ov,  a  fyfiem 
of  thirteen  days.  Next  to  thefe  were  their  months  ; 
which  were  either  lunar  or  folar.  The  lunar  were 
either  from  the  moon's  return  to  the  fame  point  of 
the  zodiac  again,  called  tsi^^*  oWm,  which  was 
lefs  than  twenty-eight  days ;  but  this  was  of  no  ufe 
in  civil  computations  ;  or  elfe  from  one  conjunftion 
of  the  moon  with  the  fun  to  another,  which  was 
called  <rvvo£&  o-iAnW,  or  elfe  from  the  firft  phafis  of 
the  moon,  the  fecond  day  after  its  coitus,  called  paVi? 
and  «Vox£ou<tk  «XuW  fome,  as  the  Grecians,  reckoned 
their  lunar  months  from  the  coitus,  as  Scaliger  proves 
out  of  Vitruvius :  others  from  the  phafis,  as  fome 
Eaftern  nations  did  ;  as  the  Jews  began  their  ob- 
fervation  of  the  new  moons  from  the  firft  phafis  or  ap- 
pearance of  her  after  the  coitus.  The  folar  months 
were  either  natural,  fuch  as  were  defined  by  the  fun's 
paflage  from  one  fign  of.  the  zodiac  to  another,  or 
civil,  whereby  the  months  were  equally  divided  into 
thirty  days  a-piece,  as  in  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
year. 

Having  thus  far  feen  of  what  the  year  confifts,  we  n\ 
now  proceed  to  (hew  that  the  ancient  nations  did 
not  obferve  one  conftant  certain  form  of  year  among 
them,  but  had  feveral  in  ufe ;  to  which  their  accounts 
may  be  referred.    And  becaufe  the  Egyptians  are- 
fuppoled  to  have  been  beft  fkilled  as  to  the  form  of 
the  year,  according  to  that  of  Macrobius,  ami  certus  Macrob. 
modus  apud  folos  femper  Egyptios  fuit,  we  fhall  parti-  Sarur,J-  L 
cularly  demonftrate  the  variety  of  years  in  ufe  among 
them  ;  by  which  we  (hall  fee  what  great  uncertainty 
there  is  in  their  accounts  of  their  dynafties.  For, 
firft,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  of  thirty  days  was, 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  accounted  a  year  ;  for 
which  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Plutarch  in  Numa. 
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book  Egyptians  had  at  firji  a  year  confjiing  of  one  month  9  and 
L      after  of  four.    So  Varro  in  La&antius  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  age  of  fome  men  in  ancient  times, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived  a  thoufand  years ; 
or£ifL*dc"        en*m  aPud  Egyptws  pro  annis  tnenfes  haberi>  ut  non 
i.  ii.  c.  iz.  foiis  per  12  figna  circuitus  faciat  annumy  fed  luna  qua 
Ea.Oxou.   QTiem  fflum  figniferutn        dierum  fpatio  illuftrat.  It 

is  then  evident  that  this  year  of  thirty  days  was  in 
ufe  among  the  Egyptians  ;  the  only  fcruple  is,  whe- 
ther it  was  ufed  in  their  facred  accounts  or  no  ;  and 
that  it  was,  we  have  a  pregnant  teftimony  in  Plu- 
tarch in  the  fore-cited  place.  Speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tians great  pretence  to  antiquity,  he  gives  this  ac- 
count of  it,  ■7rX?9^»  w/Au'p^avov  \im  rcu$  ytv£ct\oylet.i<; 
xaratpE^oucnv,  a,  rt  fa  rig  fjifivxs  tU  iTUV  afifyxoy  reStfJ-tvoi. 

They  reckon  an  vifinitc  number  of  years  in  their  accounts  > 
becaufe  they  reckon  their  months  in/lead  of  years. 

According  to  this  'computation,  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  reduce  the  vaft  accounts  of  the 
Egyptian  antiquity  to  fome  proportion,  and  to  re- 
concile their  exorbitant  dynafties  with  fobriety  and 
truth,  efpecially  as  to  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Ubfi*'  Diodorus  Siculus ;  for  fo  Diodorus  gives  in  their 
accounts,  that  the  gods  and  heroes  reigned  in  Egypt 
for  the  fpace  of  near  18,000  years ;  and  the  laft  of 
them  was  Orus,  the  fon  of  Ifis.  From  the  reign  of 
men  in  Egypt  he  reckons  about  9500  years  to  the 
time  (if  we  admit  of  Jacob  Cappellus's  correction  of 
TTipTocKoa-lcov  for  7T£i/Ta3ci(r^x»wv,  in  Diodorus)  of  his  en- 
trance into  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  180th  Olympiad. 
Now  as  the  aforefaid  learned  author  obferves,  Dio- 
"'Lot"'  dorus  came  into  Egypt  A.  M.  3940,  V.  C.  694  ;  the 
a.  m.  mortal  men  then  had  reigned  in  Egypt  9500  years, 
which,  taking  it  fos;  thefe  lunar  years  of  thirty  days, 
makes  of  Julian  years  780;  the  heroes  and  gods 
1 8,000  months,  that  is  of  Julian  years  1478.  From 
thefe  two  fums  together  are  gathered  2258  years, 
which,  being  deducted  from  the  year  of  the  world 
3940,  falls  in  the  year  of  the  world  1682;  about 
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which  time  Mifraim,  who  was  the  great  historical  chap. 
Ofiris  of  Egypt  (fo  called  by  a  light  variation  of  his  v' 
former  name)  might  be  well  fuppofed  to  be  born ; 
for  that  was  in  the  year  of  Noah  630  ;  and  fo  Orus 
might  be  born,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ofiris,  about  the 
year  of  the  world  1778;  between  whole  time  and 
Alexander  the  Great's  conqueft  of  Egypt,  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  fame  Diodorus  tells  us,  reckon  little  lefs 
than  23,000  years.    Now  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, of  30  days  for  a  year,  we  may  reconcile  this 
to  truth  too  j  for  from  1778  to  3667  of  the  world, 
which  falls  upon  the  417  th  year  of  Nabonaflar,  there 
is  an  interval  of  1889  years,  which  makes  of  thefe 
lunar  years  of  30  days,  faith  Cappellus,  22,996  and 
1 5  days  9  which  comes  very  near,  if  not  altogether, 
up  to  the  Egyptian  computation.    So  when  the 
Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus,  make  no  lefs  than 
10,000  years  diftance  between  their  Hercules  and 
Hercules  Boeotius,  the  fon  of  Alcmena,  it  mud  be 
underftood  of  thefe  lunar  years ;  for  granting  what 
the  Egyptians  fay,  that  Hercules  Bceotius  lived  but 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  fo  his 
time  to  fall  out  about  2783,  reckoning  now  back- 
ward from  thence,  and  dedufting  from  that  year  of 
the  world  10,000  months  of  30  days,  or  Julian  years 
83 1  and  1 30  days,  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Her- 
cules will  fall  about  the  firft  year  of  the  world  1962  ; 
about  which  time  we  may  well  fuppofe  him  to  live 
or  die.    And  according  to  this  computation  we  are 
to  underftand  what  the  Egyptians  told  Herodotus, 
that,  from  their  firft  king  or  prieft  of  Vulcan,  till 
the  time  of  Sethos  (in  whofe  time  Sennacherib  at- 
tempted the  conqueft  of  Egypt),  there  had  been 
palled  341  generations,  and  as  many  kings  and  high- 
priefts,  and  11,340  years,  reckoning  three  genera- 
tions to  make  up  a  century.   But  now,  if  we  under- 
ftand this  prodigious  computation  according  to  this 
form  of  years,  we  may  fulpeft  the  Egyptians  of  an 
intention  to  deceive  Herodotus  and  the  credulous 
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book  Greeks,  but  yet  not  impeach  them  of  direct  falfe- 
l'      hood,  it  being  thus  reconcileablc  to  truth  :  for  ac- 
cording to  this  account  100  years  make  3000  days, 
and  a  generation  1000 ;  fo  many  days  the  kings  or 
pricfts  of  Vulcan  may  be  allowed  to  reign ;  fo  340 
generations,  of  1000  days  a-piece,  make  up  340,000 
days  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  200  days  which  Se- 
thos  had  now  reigned  upon  Sennacherib's  invalion, 
we  have  340,200  days,  which  makes  up  of  thefe 
years,  of  30  days  a-piece,  11,340,  which  is  the  num- 
£iftpcsacr   ker  affig'ned  by  Herodotus.     Jacobus  Cappellus 
&  Exot.  "  thinks  the  epocha  from  whence  thefe  years  are  to  be 
A- M'      reckoned,  is  from  A.  M.  2350,  wheji  Mephres  be- 
"  gan  to  reign  in  Egypt ;  from  whence  if  we  number 

thefe  340,200  days,  or  11,340  monthly  years,  which 
make  up  of  Julian  years  931  and  152  days,  the 
number  falls  A.M.  3282;  about  which  time  in 
probability  Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt.    Thus  we 
fee,  by  making  ufe  of  thofe  lunar  years,  that  it  is 
poilible  to  reconcile  fome  of  the  Egyptian  extrava- 
gant accounts  to  fome  probability  and  confiftency 
with  truth  :  but  however  we  owe  very  little  thanks 
to  the  Egyptians  for  it,  who  deliver  thefe  things  in 
grofs,  without  telling  us  which  years  they  mean,  and 
thereby  evidence  their  intent  to  deceive  all  who  have 
fo  little  wit  as  to  be  deceived  by  them. 
hi.         The  next  kind  anjd  form  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
was  that  which  confifted  of  four  equal  months, 
amounting  to  120  days  :  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of 
year  among  them  is  attefted  by  Plutarch  in  the  fore- 
Diod.  1.  i.   cited  place,  and  by  Diodorus,  who  gives  an  account 
s'oL*.  Poly-  °f  tn*s  kind  of  year  among  the  Egyptians.  Solinus 
wit.  c  3.    feems  to  mention  this  as  the  only  year  in  requeft 
Angtift.de   among  the  Egyptians  :  and  fo  St.  Auguftin,  perbi- 
u'xii^c'io  bentur  BgyptH  quondam  tarn  breves  amios habuijje  ut  qua- 
terms  menfibus  finirentur.    This  renders  then  the  Egyp- 
tian accounts  yet  more  uncertain,  and  only  leaves  us 
to  guefs,  with  the  greateft  probability  of  reafon, 
what  form  of  year  was  meant  by  them  in  their  com- 
putations. 
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putations.  So  when  Diodorus  Ipeaks  fo  much  in  cha  p. 
favour  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings  and  laws,  and  pro-  v*  l 
duceth  this  from  the  Egyptian  priefts  as  the  beft  evi-  Diodi.i. 
dence  of  the  excellent  temper  of  their  government, 
that  they  had  kings  of  their  own  nation  for  the  fpace 
of  4700  years,  till  the  time  of  Cambyfes'  inroad 
into  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  third  year  of  the 
63d  Olympiad.  Now  befides  the  apparent  con- 
trad  iftion  of  thefe  accounts  to  the  other  already  ex- 
plained, if  we  take  them  in  grofs,  as  the  Egyptians 
give  them,  it  is  evident  this  can  be  no  otherwife 
true,  than  by  taking  thefe  accounts  in  that  form  of 
years  now  mentioned  by  us.  For  thefe  4700  years, 
taking  them  for  120  days  a-piece,  make  up  of  Ju- 
lian years  1 544 ;  which  being  deducted  from  the  year 
of  the  world  3475,  which  was  the  time  when  Cam- 
byfes invaded  Egypt,  the  remainder  is  A. M.  1931  ; 
about  which  time  we  may  fix  the  death  of  Orus, 
from  whom  their  proper  kings  commenced.  And 
of  the!  e  years,  Voflius  tells  us,  we  are  to  underftand  vofliu*  dc 
what  they  report  of  the  long  lives,  of  their  ancient  ^°^L 
kings,  when  they  attribute  to  each  of  them  the  fpace 
of  300  years  :  as  when  they  attribute  1000  and  more 
to  their  oldeft  kings,  we  are  to  underftand  them  of 
fimple  lunar  years  of  30  days,  by  which  thefe  gigan- 
tic meafures  of  the  term  of  their  lives  may,  without 
the  help  of  Procruftes,  be  cut  fhort,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  men's  ordinary  age  in  thofe  eldeft 
times.  So  when  Diodorus  reckons  from  the  death 
of  Proteus  to  his  own  time,  A.  M.  3940,  3400  years, 
it  muft  be  underftood  of  thefe  years  of  four  equal 
months ;  for  fo  thofe  3400  years  make  up  of  Julian 
years  11 17;  which  being  deduced  from  3940,  the 
remainder  is  2823,  about  which  year  of  the  world 
Proteus  may  be  fuppofed  to  live  ;  which  was  about 
the  time  of  the  Judges  in  Ifrael. 

Neither  was  this  only  the  Egyptians  way,  but  in  rv. 
probability  the  ancient  Chaldseans  obferved  the  fame  ; 
which  may  be  a  ground  likewife  of  thofe  unmealur- 
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book  able  accounts  among  them  in  their  firft  Dynafties, 
1       as  is  evident  in  the  Fragments  of  Abydenus  and 
Apollodorus  out  of  Berofus,  where  the  times  of  their 
firft  kings  are  reckoned  not  by  years,  but  Sa'^o*,  N^o*, 
and  Swo-oi ;  now  according  to  them  every  2^®^  con- 
tained 3600  years,  600,  Swco?  60.    Now  who 
can  imagine  that  Alorus,  and  the  ten  kings  from  him 
to  Xifuthrus,  fhould  reign  120  Sari,  as  their  compu- 
tation is ;  which,  reckoning  for  every  Saros  3600 
years,  makes  up  432,000  years  ?  A  very  fair  fum  for 
the  Chaldaean  Dynafties  before  the  time  of  Xifuthrus, 
by  whom  in  probability  Noah  was  by  them  under- 
ftood.    There  have  been  only  two  ways  thought  on 
of  dealing  with  thefe  computations    either  rejedling 
them  as  wholly  fabulous,  and  founded  on  no  evi- 
dence  or  records  of  hiftory,  as  we  have  feen  already ; 
only  they  might  retain  (being  fo  near  the  place  of 
the  fettlement  of  Noah  and  his  pofterity  after  the 
flood)  the  memory  not  only  of  the  flood  (of  which 
it  is  evident  they  had  feveral  remainders  preferved  in 
their  traditions),  but  likewife  of  the  ages  of  men  pre- 
ceding the  flood,  wherein  they  were  right,  reckoning 
from  Alorus  the  Firft  to  Xifuthrus,  i.  e.  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  ten  generations ;  but  as  to  the  names  of 
thofe  ten  perfons,  and  the  times  they  Jived  in,  being 
wholly  ignorant  through  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  tradi- 
tion, they  took  their  liberty  not  only  of  coining 
names,  but  of  fetting  what  age  to  them  they  pleafed 
seal.  Not.    themfelves.    And  to  this  purpofe  Scaliger  obferves 

fcb?p.£c"  ^at  ^me  °f  ^eir  ^ngs  are  reckoned  before  the 
flood,  which,  faith  he,  is  denied  by  Georgius  Syn- 
cellus  without  any  fliew  of  reafon.  Thus  far  then 
we  may  admit  of  the  Chaldjean  Dynafties  as  to  fome 
part  of  the  tradition,  but  rejecting  their  names  and 
computations  as  fabulous.  The  other  way  of  ex- 
plaining thefe  Dynafties,  is  by  the  feveral  ways  of 
computation  among  them  :  for  the  learned  monks, 
Panodorus  and  Anianus,  underftand  thofe  vaft  (urns, 
not  of  years,  but  days,  and  fo  make  a  Saros  to  con- 
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tain  120  months  of  thirty  days  a-piece  ;  which,  faith  c  h^a  p. 
Scaliger,  make  ten  Chaldee  years,  and  a  Nirus  twenty  * 
equal  months,  and  a  Sofos  two  :  according  to  which 
computation  the  100  Sari  make  but  1200  years.  But 
this  computation  of  theirs  is  rejected  by  Georgius 
Syncellus,  becaufe  he  fuppofeth  Eufebius  fo  well 
verfed  in  thefe  things,  that  he  would  never  have  fet 
them  down  for  years,  if  the  Chalckeans  had  not  un- 
derftood  them  fo,  and  therefore  he  would  not  trouble 
himfelf  in  reducing  fables  to  true  hiftory,  as  he  ex- 
prefieth  it :  whofe  words  are  at  large  produced  by 
Scaliger  in  the  fore-cited  place.  And  it  will  appear 
more  necefiary  to  reject  thofe  Chaldaean  computa- 
tions, if  we  take  the  fums  of  their  years  in  the  fenfe 
which  Salmafius  gives  of  them  in  the  preface  to  his 
book  De  Annis  Climatlericis  (from  whom  Pyrerius, 
the  author  of  the  Praeadamites,  hath  borrowed  moft 
of  his  arguments  as  to  thefe  things).  According  to 
him,  then,  every  TLx%&>  contained  no  lefs  than  6000 
years,  as  the  Toman,  among  the  Perfians,  contained 
10,000 :  but  becaufe  that  learned  man  hath  only 
given  us  his  reperi  fcriptum,  without  any  certain  foun- 
dation for  fo  large  an  account  of  thole  fums,  we  fliall 
take  them  in  as  favourable  a  fenfe  as  we  can.  In 
order  to  which,  a  very  learned  man  of  our  own  hath 
found  a  third  interpretation  of  the  2a'j@»,  in  the 
Chaldee  accounts,  from  a  correction  of  Suidas,  by 
the  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library  ;  according  to  which  d.  Pevfon 

he  thus  reads  the  words,  Ol  yxf  p  x'  <rx£m  TroiovGiv  hixvrs;  °nr^dc 

fyrxfi  xxrx  rt)v  XxXixiuv  ^(pov9  tlirtg  9  <rxoo;  uroiii  (xwx;  p.  69. 

ZiXnHXKWv  cxfi'%  oToi  yivQvrxi  t»!  Ivixvroi  x«l  urivt;  iP  :  And  "A 
r    7    r    r    r  •  1    1        •      1  ^  /  ?•  1     t-dxt.  Uxon. 

jo  the  jenje,  laith  he,  is  clear  ;  2ac®»,  according  to  the 
Cbaldee  account,  comprehends  222  months,  zvhich  come  to 
eighteen  years  and  fix  months,  therefore  120  lx^  make 
2220  years  ;  and  therefore  (he  adds)  for  |3<rx|3',  /  read^ 
leaving  out  the  lafl  (3,  j3<rx'.  Now  according  to  this 
fenfe  of  120  Sari  to  comprehend  the  fum  of  2220 
years,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  reduce  the  frag- 
ment of  Berofus,  concerning  the  ten  kings  before  the 

flood, 
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book  flood,  reigning  120  Sari,  to  fome  degree  of  probabi- 
.  lity.    As  to  which  I  fhall  only  fuppofe  thefe  two 

things :  Firft,  that  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  had  pre- 
ferved  among  them  fome  tradition  of  the  number  of 
the  chief  pedbns  before  the  flood  for  we  find  them 
exa&ly  agreeing  with  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  num- 
ber, though  differing  as  to  the  names  of  them,  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  fragments  of  Africanus,  preferved 

Eufeb.  p.  4.  in  Eufebius's  Greek  Chronica.  Secondly,  that  Bero- 
fus,  from  whom  Apollodorus  and  Alexander  Poly- 
hiftor  deliver  thefe  computations,  might,  as  to  the 
account  of  the  times  of  thofe  perfons,  follow  the 
tranflation  of  the  Septuagjnt.  For  I  have  already 
made  it  evident  that  Berofus  djd.not  publifli  his 
hiftory  till  after  the  Septuagint  was  abroad :  now  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint  of  the 
ages  before  the  flood,  thefe  1 20  Sari  of  the  ten  kings 
will  not  much  difagree  from  it :  for  thefe  make  2220 
years  of  thefe  ten  perfons,  and  the  Septuagint  in  ail 
make  2242  ;  fo  that  if  inftead  of  (3<rx|3'  in  Suidas,  we 
only  read  it  (3^^',  we  have  the  exact  computation  of 
the  Septuagint  in  thefe  1 20  Sari :  but  of  this  let  the 
learned  judge. 

v-  We  now  come  to  the  Egyptian  Dynaflies  of  Ma- 
netho,  as  to  which,  I  doubt,  we  muft  be  fain  to  take 
the  fame  courle  that  Eulebius  did  with  the  Chal- 
tlsean,  pi  <rjp€i6a£fiv  to  ^t\j$o$  t*>  dxtfaUy  not  to  trouble 
cur/elves  overmuch  in  feeking  to  reconcile  fables  to  truth. 
Great  pains  is  taken  by  fome  very  learned  men  to 
reduce  the  diforderly  Dynafties  of  Manetho  to  fome 
probable  account ;  but  I  muft  confefs,  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  them,  that  I  think  they  have 
ftriven,  if  not  to  make  an  Ethiopian  white,  yet  an 
Egyptian  to  fpeak  truth  concerning  his  own  country ; 
which  are  almoft  of  an  equal  impoflibiHty.  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  who  firft  in  this  latter  age  of  the  world  pro- 
duced them  into  the  light  out  of  Georgius  Syncellus, 
hath  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  them,  than  of 
the  Egyptian  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  aud 
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•others ;  but  upon  what  account  I  cannot  imagine,  chap. 
Is  it  becaufe  tour  Dynafties,  according  to  his  own  v* 
computation,  exceed  the  creation  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  true  account  ?  for  which  he  is  fain  to 
make  ufe  of  his  tempus  prolepticum  and  Julian  period, 
which  reacheth  764  years  beyond  the  age  of  the 
world,  and  was  invented  by  him  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  {jreat  cycle  into  the  indiclion,  i.  e.  of  532 
into  15.    Or  is  it  becaufe,  forfooth,  Manetho  hath 
digefted  all  into  better  order,  and  reckoned  up  the 
feveral  Dynafties  which  lay  confufed  in  other  au- 
thors ?  But  this  only  (hews  him  a  more  cunning  im- 
poftor,  who  faw  the  former  accounts,  given  by 
others,  would  not  ferve  the  turn,  and  therefore  pre- 
tends to  more  exa&nefs  and  diligence,  that  he  might 
more  eafily  deceive  his  readers.    But  fetting  afide 
thofe  things  which  have  been  faid  already  concerning 
Manetho,  I  have  thefe  things,  which  make  me  rejeft 
his  Dynafties  as  fabulous  :  Firft,  the  vaft  difference 
between  Manetho's  accounts,  and  all  others  who 
have  written  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  in  the  order  and 
names  of  Dynafties.    Where  do  we  ever  read  of  the 
feveral  Dynafties  of  the  Thinites,  Memphites,  Soites, 
Diofpolitans,  and  many  others,  but  in  himfelf  ?  It 
is  very  ftrange  that  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Eratof- 
thenes,  nor  Diodorus,  who  have  all  written  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  fhould  neither  by  their 
own  induftry,  nor  by  all  the  intereft  they  had  in 
Egypt,*  get  any  knowledge  of  thefe  methodically  di- 
gefted Dynafties.    Befides,  had  there  been  any  hifto- 
rical  certainty  in  thefe  Dynafties  of  Manetho,  whence 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  they  mould  be  fo  filently  palfed 
over  by  thofe  who  were  Egyptian  priefts  themfelves, 
and  undertook  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  ?  Such 
were  Chaeremon,  who  was  an  'I^Gy^a^jucmu?  a  fcicred 
fcribe^  and  Ptolemseus  Mendefius,  who  was  an  Egyp- 
tian prieft,  as  Eufebhis  tells  us,  and  comprehended 
the  hiftory  of  Egypt  in  three  books.    Now  had  this 
hiftory  been  fo  authentical  as  is  pretended,  whence 
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book  come  fo  many  and  great  contradid ions  between 
*'      them  ?  infomuch  that  Jofephus  faith,  If  that  which 
jofcph.  c.    they  report  were  true,  it  were  impqffible  they  Jhould  fo 
App.  l.i.    m((cfo  jjjj.^  .  fa  tfey  ia}j0UY  in  the  invention  of  lies,  and 

write  neither  agreeably  to  the  truth,  nor  to  one  another. 
So  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  almoft  to  fee  how  pro- 
digioufly  fond  of  thefe  Dynafties  Kircher  is,  and 
what  pains  he  hath  taken  to  no  purpofe  about  them  ; 
Kircher.  Scio  multos  ejfe,  faith  he,  qui  hujufmodi  Dynajlias  meras 
S??.' i>m?i.  nuSas  &  comment  a  put  ant.  Very  true  :  but  why  is  not 
c  9-  he  of  the  fame  mind  too  ?  He  confelfeth  himfelf  to 
have  been  fo  once;  but  fince  he  hath  converfed 
more  with  the  Oriental  traditions,  he  hath  found 
them  not  to  be  fo  tkbulous  as  many  make  them.  It 
feems,  then,  the  bafis  of  the  Egyptian  Dynafties,  as 
well  before  the  flood  as  after,  muft  lie  in  this  Orien- 
tal tradition ,  a  thing  which  fome,  to  (hew  their 
great  fkill  in  thofe  Eaftern  languages,  are  grown  very 
fond  of.  But  as  far  as  I  can  yet  fee,  they  fail  to 
Ophir,  not  for  gold,  but  peacocks  :  and  the  next  le- 
gend the  world  hath,  fliould  'be  called  Legenda  Ori- 
cntalis.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  irrational,  ab- 
furd,  and  fabulous,  than  thofe  Arabic  traditions 
which  that  author  fcrapes  as  much  for,  as  Efop's 
cock  did  on  the  dunghill  ?  But  there  is  no  jewel  to 
be  found  among  them,  unlefs  we  fhould  take  thofe 
fifteen  hard  names  of  men  for  fuch,  which  by  the 
Arabic  writers  are  faid  to  have  fucceeded  each  other 
in  Egypt  before  the  flood,  viz.  Nacraus,  Nathras, 
Mefram,  Henoah,  Arjak,  Hafilim,  Hufal,  Tatrafan, 
Sarkak,  Schaluk,  Surith  (who  they  fay  built  the  py- 
ramids), Hugith,  Manaus,  Aphrus,  Malinus,  Abn 
Ama  Pharaun,  in  whofe  time  they  fay  the  flood 
came.  But  fhould  we  be  fo  little  befriended  by  rea- 
fon  as  to  grant  all  this,  what  advantage  will  this  be  to 
Manetho,  who  fpeaks  not  of  kings,  but  whole  Dy- 
nafties ?  So  that  it  (till  appears  thefe  Dynafties  are 
fabulous,  not  being  attefted  by  any  credible  wit- 
nefles.    Secondly,  All  thofe  who  profefs  to  follow 
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Manetho,  differ  ftrangely  from  one  another  *  as  Jo-  chap. 
fephus,  Africanus,  Eufebius,  George  the  Syncellus  of  v* 
the  patriarch  Tarafius  :  and  Scaliger,  who  hath  taken 
fo  much  pains  in  digefting  of  them,  yet  he  is  con- 
demned by  others  fince  ;  and  Ifaac  Voffius  gives  a  u>  Voflms 
particular  caution  to  his  reader,  in  his  Dynajiiis  com-  m**™ 
pingendis  nequaquam  ejfe  fequendum  ordinem  £s?  calculum  c*  IO» 
Scaligeri.    What  fliould  be  the  reafon  of  this  diver- 
fity,  but  that  they  thought  them  not  fo  authentic, 
but  they  might  cut  off,  alter,  and  tranfpofe,  as  they 
faw  occafion  ?  which  is  moft  plain  and  evident  in 
Eufebius,  who  makes  no  difficulty  of  cutting  off  one 
whole  Dynafty,  and  dividing  another  into  two,  only 
to  reconcile  the  diftance  between  Thuoris,  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  and  Teutamus,  the  AfTyrian  emperor,  and 
the  deftru&ion  of  Troy ;  and  therefore  leaves  out 
four  AfTyrian  kings,  and  a  whole  Dynafty  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  make  a  fynchronifm  between  thofe 
three. 

But  yet  there  hath  been  fomething  very  fairly  of-  vi. 
fered  to  the  world  to  clear  the  truth,  if  not  Manetho, 
in  order  to  his  Dynafties,  viz.  that  the  fubtle  Egyp- 
tian, to  enhance  the  antiquity  of  his  own  country, 
<lid  take  implicit  years  for  folid,  and  place  thofe  in 
a  fucceflion  which  were  contemporary  one  with  ano- 
ther.   This  indeed  is  a  very  compendious  way  to 
advance  a  great  fum  of  years  with  a  very  little  charge : 
wherein  he  hath  done,  faith  Cappellus,  as  if  a  Spa-  £|PPe,L 
niard  in  the  Indies  mould  glory  of  the  antiquity  of  &  Exot*"* 
the  Dynafties  of  Spain,  and  fliould  attribute  to  the  A*M-  330**- 
ear]s  of  Barcelona  337  years,  to  the  kings  of  Arragon 
498,  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  418,  to  the  kings  of 
Leon  545,  of  Caftile  800  years ;  and  yet  all  thefe 
Dynafties  rife  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  7 1 7,  when 
the  Saracens  fir  ft  entered  Spain.    There  are  very 
few  nations  but  will  go  near  to  vie  antiquity  with 
the  Egyptians,  if  they  may  thus  be  allowed  to  reckon 
fuccemvely  all  thofe  petty  royalties  which  anciently 
were  in  moft  nations ;  as  might  be  particularly  in- 
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book  ftancep!  in  moft  great  empires,  that  they  gradually 
1  rife  from  the  fubduing  and  incorporating  of  thofe 
petty  royalties  into  which  the  feveral  nations  were 
cantonized  before.  And  there  feems  to  be  very 
ftrong  ground  of  fufpicion  that  fome  fuch  thing  was 
defigned  by  Manetho,  from  the  3  2d  Dynafty,  which 
is  or  the  Diofpolitan  Thebans ;  for  this  Dynafty  is 
faid  to  begin  from  the  tenth  year  of  the  1 5th  Dynafty 
of  the  Phoenician  paftors  in  the  time  of  Sa'ites  :  now, 
which  is  moft  obfervable,  he  that  begins  this  Dy- 
nafty is  of  the  very  fame  name  with  him  who  begins 
the  very  firft  Dynafty  of  Manetho,  who  is  Menes, 
and  fo  likewife  his  fon  Athothis  is  the  fame  in  both, 
which  hath  made  many  think,  becaufe  Menes  is 
reckoned  firft  not  only  in  both  thefe,  but  in  Diodo- 
rus,  Eratofthenes,  and  others,  that  this  Menes  was 
he  who  firft  began  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  after 
whofe  time  it  was  divided  int(fc  feveral  Dynafties : 

ifa  1Iei  c|n'  w^^cn  ma^es  Scaliger  fay,  Ilia  vetufliffima  regna  fue- 
a8'  ' UI*  runt  inftar  latrociniorum ;  ubi  vis,  non  lex  aut  fuccejjio 

aut  ftffragia  populi  reges  in  folio  remi  collocabant.  This 

opinion  of  the  co-exiftence  or  thefe  Dynafties  is 
Ger.  Voir.  much  embraced  by  Voflius,  both  father  and  (on ; 
c.  as.'  *  and  by  the  father  made  ufe  of  to  juftify  Scaliger  from 
at.mund?C  calumniators,  who  made  as  though  Scaliger  did  in 
c  xo.       effeft  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  by 

mentioning  with  fome  applaufe  the  Dynafties  of 

Manetho. 

vii.  But  to  this  opinion,  how  plaufible  foever  it  feems, 
I  offer  thefe  exceptions.  Firft,  As  to  that  Menes 
who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  founder  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kingdom,  after  whofe  death  it  is  fuppofed  that 
Egypt  was  divided  into  all  thefe  Dynafties,  I  de- 
mand who  this  Menes  was :  Was  he  the  fame  with 
him  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Mifraim,  who  was  the 
firft  planter  of  Egypt  ?  This  is  not  probable  j  for  in 
all  probability  his  name  muft  be  fought  among  the 
Gods,  and  not  the  mortals  that  reigned.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  him  to  be  any  other  after  him,  it  will  be  hard 
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giving  an  account  how  he  came  to  have  the  whole  c  a  p. 
power  of  Egypt  in  his  hands,  and  fo  loon  after  him  it  ' 
fliould  be  divided  :  for  kingdoms  are  oft-times  made 
up  of  thofe  petty  royalties  before  ;  but  it  will  be 
very  hard  finding  inftances  of  one  perfon's  enjoying 
the  whole  power,  and  fo  many  Dynafties  to  ariie 
after  his  deceafe,  and  to  continue  coexiftent  in  peace 
and  full  power  fo  long  as  thefe  feveral  Dynaflies  are 
iuppofed  to  do.  Befides,  is  it  not  very  ftrange  that 
no  hiflorian  fliould  mention  fuch  a  former  diftribu- 
tion  of  feveral  principalities  fo  anciently  in  Egypt  ? 
But  that  which  to  me  utterly  overthrows  the  coex- 
iftence  of  thefe  Dynafties  in  Egypt,  is,  by  comparing  . 
with  them  what  we  find  in  Scripture  of  greateft  anti- 
quity concerning  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  which  I 
cannot  but  wonder  that  none  of  thole  learned  men 
(hould  take  notice  of.  When  the  Egyptian  king- 
dom was  firft  founded^  it  is  not  here  a  place  to  en- 
quire ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  Abraham's  time, 
there  was  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (whom  Arch- 
bifliop  U  flier  thinks  to  have  been  Apophis) ;  not 
Abimelech,  the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  as  Conftantinus  Gen.  xii. 
Manafifes  reports  in  his  Annals  (by  a  ridiculous  mif- 
take  of  the  king  of  Gerar  for  the  king  of  Egypt). 
This  Pharaoh  was  then  certainly  king  of  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  which  ftill  in  Scripture  is  called  the  Land 
of  Mifraim,  from  the  firft  planter  of  it  :  and  this 
was  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  and  therefore  Funccius 
(though  improbably)  thinks  this  Pharaoh  to  have 
been  Ofiris ;  and  Rivet  thinks  Mifraim  might  have 
been  alive  till  that  time.  Here  then  we  find  no  Dy- 
nafties coexifting,  but  one  kingdom  under  one  king. 
If  we  defcend  fomewhat  lower,  to  the  times  of  Ja- 
cob and  Jofeph,  the  evidence  is  fo  undoubted  of 
Egypt's  being  an  entire  kingdom  under  one  king, 
that  he  may  have  juft  caufe  to  fufpeft  the  eyes  either 
of  his  body  or  his  mind  that  diftrufts  it.  For  what 
more  evident  than  that  Pharaoh,  who  preferred  Jo- 
ieph,  was  king  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  Were  not  the 
Vol.  I.  H  Jh-M 
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book  /even  years  of  famine  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  Gen. 
y*  xli.  55.  Was  not  Jofeph  fet  by  Pharaoh  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  f  Gen.  xli.  41,  43,  45.  And  did  not  Jofeph 
go  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather  corn  t  Gen.  xli. 
46.  Nay>  did  he  not  buy  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pha- 
raoh f  Gen.  xlvii.  20.  Can  there  poffibly  be  given 
any  fuller  evidences  of  an  entire  kingdom  than  thefe 
are,  that  Egypt  was  fuch  then  ?  Afterwards  we  read 
of  one  king  after  another  in  Egypt  for  the  fpace  of 
nigh  two  hundred  years,  during  the  children  of  Is- 
rael's flavery  in  Egypt ;  and  was  not  he,  think  we, 
king  over  all  Egypt,  in  whofe  time  the  children  q( 
Ifrael  went  out  thence  ?  And  in  all  the  following  hif- 
tory  of  Scripture,  is  there  not  mention  made  of  Egypt 
ftilj  4s  an  entire  kingdom,  and  of  one  king  over  it  ? 
Where  then  is  there  any  place  for  thefe  contemporary 
Dynafties  in  Egypt  ?  Nowhere,  that  I  know  of,  but 
in  the  fancies  of  lbme  learned  men. 
viii.  Indeed  there  is  one  place  that  feems  to  give  fomc 
countenance  to  this  opinion;  but  it  is  in  far  later 
times  than  the  firft  Dynafties  of  Manetho  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in,  which  is  in  Ilai.  xix.  2.  where  God 
faith,  He  zvould fet  the  Egyptians  againfi  the  Egyptians, 
and  they  fhall  fight  every  one  againfi  his  brother,  city 
againfi  city,  and  kingdom  againfi  kingdom.  Where  it 
feems  that  there  were  feveral  kingdoms  then  exiftent 
among  the  Egyptians  •>  but  the  Septuagint  very  well 
renders  it  vg(xo;  £7rl  vopCv.  Now  vopo<;  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  Epiphanius  and  others  tell  us,  notes  tw  £K*nK 
iroXtw;  TrioiQM$a.  #toi  irt^^u^oi/,  the  precinEls  of  every  great 
city,  fuch  as  our  counties  are  ;  and  therefore  Pliny 
renders  vopoi  by  prafeclura.  Thefe  were  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Egypt,  of  which  there  were  thirty-fix  in 
Egypt,  ten  in  Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  the  other  fix- 
teen  in  the  midland  parts ;  fo  that  by  kingdom 
againft  kingdom,  no  more  is  meant  than  one  province 
being  fet  againft  another.  Ifaac  Voflius  thinks  the 
number  of  the  ancient  Npmi  was  twelve,  and  that 
over  every  one  of  thefe  was  a  peculiar  king  j  and  that 
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this  number  may  be  gathered  from  the  Dynafties  of  c  h  a 
Manetho,  fetting  afide  the  Dynafties  of  the  Perfians,  v' 
Ethiopians*  and  Phoenicians,  viz.  the  Thinites, 
Memphites,  Elephantines,  Heracleopolitans,  Diofpo- 
litan  Thebans,  the  Lefler  Diofpolitans,  Xoites,  Ta- 
nites,  Bubaftites,  Saites,  Mendefians,  and  Sebennytes; 
and  fo  that  Egypt  was  anciently  a  Dodecarchy,  as 
England  in  the  Saxons  time  was  a  Heptarchy.  But 
as  it  already  appears  there  could  be  anciently  no  (uch 
Dodecarchy  in  Egypt,  fo  it  is  likewife  evident  that 
this  diftribution  of  Egypt  into  Nomi  is  a  later 
thing ;  and  by  mofl  writers  is  attributed  to  Sefoofis 
or  Sefoftris,  whom  Jofephus  fuppofed  to  be  Sefac,  videBoch. 
king  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with  Rehoboam.    In-  l?"8^.1' 
deed  if  we  believe  Gelaldinus,  the  Arabic  hiftorian,  Kircher 

*  C3  cd i 

cited  by  Kircher,  the  mod  ancient  diftribution  of  EgV{I'to.  x. 
Egypt  was  into  four  parts.  Mifraim  held  one  part  syntae- «• 
to  himfelf,  and  gave  his  fon  Copt  another,  Elmun  a  c* 4" 
third,  and  Atrib  a  fourth  part ;  which  divifion  the 
fame  author  affirms  to  have  continued  till  the  time 
of  Jofeph,  who  made  a  new  diftribution  of  the 
whole  land :  after  him  Sefoftris  divided  the  whole 
into  thirty  feveral  Nomi ;  fo  Kircher  will  needs 
have  it,  that  of  the  three  feveral  parts  of  Egypt, 
each  might  have  for  fome  myftical  fignification  its 
ten  Nomi ;  of  which  every  one  had  its  diftind:  and 
peculiar  God  it  worfhipped,  and  a  particular  palace 
in  the  Labyrinth,  and  a  peculiar  Sanhedrin,  or  court  of 
juftice,  belonging  to  it.  But  it  evidently  appears  by 
that  vain-glorious  Oedipus,  that  it  is  a  far  eafier 
matter  to  make  new  myfteries  than  to  interpret  old 
ones ;  which  as  it  might  be  eafily  difcovered  in  the 
main  foundations  whereon  that  ftrufture  ftands,  fp 
we  have  fome  evidence  of  it  in  our  firft  entrance  into 
it,  in  this  part  of  the  Chorography  of  Egypt,  For 
from  whence  had  he  this  exa<5t  divifion  of  Egypt  into 
thirty  Nomi ;  ten  of  which  belonged  to  the  Upper 
Egypt*  or  Thebais,  ten  to  Delta,  or  the  Lower 
Egypt,  and  the  ten  remaining  to  the  midland  coun- 
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book  try  ?  Hath  he  this  from  Ptolemy,  whofe  fcheme  of 
*'      the  feveral  Nomi  he  publifheth  ?  No  ;  Ptolemy  and 
iv.     Pliny,  by  his  own  confeflion  afterwards,  add  many 
ocdip"     ot^er  to  thefe,  as  Omphile,  Phanturites,  Tanites, 
Egypt."  to. i.  Phatnites,  Neut,  Heptanomos,  &c.    Hath  he  it 
Synt.i.c.2.  fwm  strabo,  whofe  authority  he  cites  for  it?  No 
S:nb.       fuch  matter  ;  for  Strabo  faith  exprefsly,  that  Thebais 
J;  ™mu      had  ten  Nomi,  Delta  ten,  and  the  midland  fixteen  ; 
only  fome  are  of  opinion,  faith  he,  that  there  were 
as  many  Nomi  as  palaces  in  the  Labyrinth,  which 
were  toward  thirty  ;  but  yet  the  number  is  uncertain 
ftill.    We  fee  by  this  how  ominous  it  is  for  an  Oedi- 
pus to  (tumble  at  the  threftiold,  and  how  eafy  a 
matter  it  is  to  interpret  myfteries,  if  we  may  have 
the  making  of  them.    We  fee  then  no  evidence  at 
all  for  thefe  contemporary  Dynafties  of  Manetho ; 
which  yet  if  we  fhould  errant,  would  be  a  further  ar- 
gument  of  the  uncertainty  of  Heathen  chronology, 
when  among  them  implicit  years  are  given  out  to  the 
world  for  folid  ;  fo  that  which  way  foever  Manetho's 
Dynaflies  be  taken,  they  will  prove  the  thing  in  hand, 
whether  we  fuppofe  them  at  leaft  mod  part  fabulous, 
or  fhould  grant  he  had  taken  thole  in  fucceflion  to 
each  other  which  were  coexiftent  with  one  another. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  uncertain  Epochas  of  Heathen  Chronology. 

I.  An  Account  of  the  Defect  of  Chronology  in  the  eldefl 
Times.  Of  the  folar  Year  among  the  Egyptians  ;  the 
Original  of  the  Epacls  -9  the  Antiquity  of  Intercalation 
among  them.  Of  the  fever al  Canicular  Tears  ;  the 
Difference  between  Sca/iger  and  Petavius  confidered. 
The  certain  Epochas  of  the  Egyptian  Hifiory  no  older 
than  Nab onaffar.  II.  Of  the  Grecian  Accounts.  The 
Fabuloufnefs  of  the  her oical  Age  of  Greece.  III.  Of 
the  ancient  Grecian  Kingdoms.  The  Beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  IV.  The  uncertain  Origins  of  the  Wefl- 
ern  Nations.  Of  the  Latin  Dynajlies.  The  different 
Palilia  of  Rome.  The  uncertain  Reckoning  ab  Urbe 
condita.  V.  Of  Impoflures  as  to  ancient  Hi/lories. 
Of  Annius,  VI.  Inghiramiusy  and  others.  VII.  Of 
the  Char  abler s  ufed  by  Heathen  Priefls.  VIII.  No  * 
facred  Characters  among  the  Jews.  IX.  The  Parti- 
ality and  Inconfijlency  of  Heathen  Hi/lories  with  each 
other.  From  all  which  the  IVayit  of  Credibility  in 
them  as  to  an  Account  of  ancient  Times  is  clearly  de- 
monflrated. 

THE  next  thing  to  evidence  the  uncertainty  of  chap. 
the  Heathen  chronology,  is  the  want  of  certain  VI- 
Parapegmata,  or  fome  fixed  periods  of  time,  accord-  j. 
ing  to  which  the  account  of  times  muft  be  made. 
For  if  there  be  no  certain  Epochas  by  which  to  reckon 
the  fucceflion  of  ages,  the  diftance  of  intervals,  and 
all  intervening  accidents,  we  muft  of  neceflity  fluc- 
tuate in  continual  uncertainties,  and  have  no  lure 
foundation  to  bottom  any  account  of  ancient  times 
upon.    The  great  reafon  of  this  defeft  is  the  little 
care  which  thofe  who  lived  in  the  eldeft  times  had  to 
preierve  the  memory  of  any  ancient  tradition  among 
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book  themfelves,  or  to  convey  it  to  pofterity  in  fuch  a  way 
,  !'  as  might  be  leaft  liable  to  impofture.  Of  all  kinds 
of  learning,  Chronology  was  the  moft  rude  in  eldefl 
times ;  and  yet  that  is  well  called  by  Scaliger,  the 
life  and  foul  of  bijlory,  without  which  hiftory  is  but  a 
confufed  lump,  a  mere  mola,  an  indigefted  piece  of 
Hefti,  without  life  or  form.  The  ancient  accounts 
of  the  world  were  merely  from  year  to  year;  and 
that  with  abundance  of  obfeurity,  uncertainty,  and 
variety  :  lbmetimes  going  by  the  courfe  of  the 
moon  ;  and  therein  they  were  as  mutable  as  the 
moon  herfelf  how  to  conform  the  year  regularly  to 
her  motion  ;  and  it  was  yet  greater  difficulty  to  re- 
gulate it  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  to  make  the 
accounts  of  the  fun  and  moon  meet.  There  was  fo 
much  perplexity  and  confufion  about  the  ordering  of 
*  a  fingle  year,  and  fo  long  in  moft  nations  before  they 
could  bring  it  into  any  order,  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
peft  any  fixed  periods  by  which  to  find  out  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages  among  them.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  are  fuppofed  moft  fkilful  in  the  account 
of  the  year,  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  found  out 
any  certain  courfe  of  it.  It  is  agreed  by  moft,  that 
when  the  Egyptian  priefts  had  found  out  the  form 
of  the  year  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun  (which  is  attri- 
Diodor.  1.  i.  buted  by  Diodorus  to  the  Heliopolitan  priefts),  yet 
c'  5°'  the  year  in  common  ufe  was  only  of  360  days,  which 
in  any  great  period  of  years  muft  needs  caufe  a  mon- 
ftrous  confufion,  by  reafon  that  their  months  muft  of 
neceffity  by  degrees  change  their  place ;  fo  that  in 
the  great  canicular  year  of  730  Thoyth,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  entrance 
into  that  period,  would  be  removed  into  the  midft 
of  winter  ;  from  whence  arofe  that  Egyptian  fable  in 
Herod.  Eu-  Herodotus,  that  in  the  time  of  their  eldeft  kings  the 

vSiscUu"  ^un  kac*  tw^ce  changed  his  rifing  and  fetting ;  which 
gcr.de  °  *  was  only  caufed  by  the  variation  of  their  months, 
Te^j.ui.  anc*  not  b}r  any  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  fun : 
f«  195*     which  defeft  the  Egyptian  priefts  at  laft  obferving, 
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faw  a  neceffity  of  adding  five  days  to  the  end  of  the  c  Hv*  p. 

year,  which  thence  were  called  l-rayo/xtM,  which   1* 

implies  they  were  not  anciently  in  ufe  among  them, 
being  afterwards  added  to  make  up  the  courie  of  the 
year  :  which  the  Egyptians  give  an  account  of,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  under  this  fable.  Mercury  being  Plutarch.  <Jc 
once  at  dice  with  the  moon,  he  got  from  her  the  7 id  part  l^  * 
of  the  year,  which  he  after  added  to  the  360  days  which  Edit!  Oxwwr 
we re  anciently  the  days  of  the  year,  which  they  called 
l* ay outvote ,  and  therein  celebrated  the  feftivals  of  then' 
Gods.  Thence  the  names  of  the  feveral  eVayo'/x^ai 
were  taken  from  the  Gods.  The  firft  was  called 
'Oorif  if ,  it  being  celebrated  in  honour  of  him ;  the 
fccond,  'AjaijgK,  by  which  Scaliger  underftands  Anu- 
bis,  but  Voffius,  more  probably,  the  fenior  Orus ;  'JJolVi 
the  third  to  Typho  the  fourth  to  Ifis  ;  the  fifth  to  c.  *8. 
Nephtha,  the  wife  of  Typho,  and  fifter  to  Ifis.  This 
courfe  of  the  year  Scaliger  thinks  that  the  Egyptians 
reprefented  by  the  ferpent  called  N«<n,  being  de- 
fcribed  in  a  round  circle  biting  fome  part  of  his  tail 
in  his  mouth  ;  whereby,  faith  he,  they  would  have  it 
underftood  that  the  form  of  the  year  was  not  perfedt 
without  that  adjeftion  of  five  days  to  the  end  of  the 
year;  for  to  this  day,  faith  he,  the  Coptites  and 
ancient  Egyptians  call  the  end  of  the  year  Nho-i'.  It 
feems  that  afterwards  they  underftood  likewife  the 
neceffity  of  intercalation  of  a  day  every  fourth  year, 
for  the  fake  of  the  redundant  quadrant  each  year 
above  365  days;  which  courfe  of  four  years  they  called 
their  Canicular  year,  becaufe  they  obferved  its  de- 
fed  in  that  time  one  whole  day  from  the  rifing  of  the 
dog-ftar  :  and  befides  that  they  called  it  *HAiay.o?  rro?t 
and"ET^»  &  lujirum  Sothiacum,  from  £«JS-if  the 
dog-ftar  :  but  Cenforinus  denies  any  ute  of  interca- 
lation  among  the  Egyptians  in  their  civil  year,  al-  18. 
though  their  facred  and  hieroglyphical  years  might 
admit  of  it.  And  upon  this  ground,  I  fuppofe,  the 
controverfy  between  thofe  two  learned  perlons,  Sca- 
liger and  Petavius,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  in- 
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b  o  o  14  tercalation  among  the  Egyptians,  may  be  reconciled. 

*'       For  on  the  one  tide  it  is  apparent  that  the  ordinary 
v.  Pctnv.    or  civil  year  did  want  intercalation,  by  this  teftimony 
Tcm^K  in.  of  Cenforinus  ;  Eorttm  annus  chilis  jolos  habet  dies  365 
2-        fine  ullo  inter  calari  \  itaquc  quadriennium  apud  eos  mo 
circiter  die  minus  eji  quam  naturale  quadriennium ;  and 
thence,  faith  he,  it  comes  to  pals,  that  in  1461  years, 
which  was  the  great  Heliacal  year,  it  returns  to  the 
lame  beginning  ;  for  then  the  dog-ftar  arifeth  again 
upon  the  fir  ft  day  of  the  month  Thoyth,  as  it  did  at 
the  beginning  of  this  great  Canicular  year  ;  and  that 
this  kind  of  civil  year  did  continue  among  them  in 
the  time  of  Cenforinus  (which  was  of  the  Dionyllan 
account  238)  appears  by  this,  that  he  faith  in  the 
year  wherein  he  wrote  his  book,  the  new  moon  of 
Thoyth  was  before  the  feventh  day  of  the  calends  of 
July,  whereas  a  hundred  years  before,  it  was  before 
the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of  Auguft  ;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Julian  year,  whatever  fome  learned 
men  pretend  to  the  contrary,  was  not  in  ordinary  ufe 
o'ImT  t  amonS  *nc  Egyptians  in  that  time ;  and  that  Sofi- 
To. \.  cue  genes,  when  he  corrected  the  Roman  account,  and 
7.  ex.      brought  in  the  form  of  the  Julian  year,  did  not  take 
his  pattern  from  the  Egyptian  year,  but  from  the 
Grecians  of  Alexandria,  who  did  make  ufe  of  the 
quadrant  added  to  the  36 q  years,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not,  as  appears  further  by  the  golden  circle 
Dim!.  1.2.    in  the  monument  of  Olimanduas  (which  Diodorus 
lpeaks  of  out  of  Hecatieus  Milefius),  which  was  ot 
365  cubits  compafs,  and  divided  into  fo  many  leg- 
ments  for  every  day,  with  the  obiervations  of  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  leveral  ftars,  and  the  effects 
portended  by  them.    And  the  reafon  why  this  year 
continued  in  civil  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  is  well 
Gcminus  Ac  afiigncd  by  Geminus,  that  the  Egyptians,  according 
sP  *ra,c.  .  ^  ^  iuperftttious  obiervation  they  had,  would  needs 
have  their  feftivals  run  through  every  day  in  the 
year.    But  now  on  the  other  fide  it  is  as  evident 
that,  by  continual  obiervation,  the  wifeft  of  the 
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Egyptian  priefts  did  difcern  the  neceffity  of  interca-  chap. 
lation,  and  that  there  wanted  fix  hours  in  every  year     VL  J 
to  make  it  complete,  which  every  four  years  would 
make  the  intercalation  of  a  day  neceflary.    So  much 
by  Diodorus  is  affirmed  of  the  Theban  priefts,  who  fj^r' 1  u 
were  the  beft  afbronomers  ;  and  by  Strabo  both  of  sirab.  1. 
the  Theban  and  Heliopolitan  ;  and  fo  likewife  Ho-  S^jJ1' 
rapollo,  whofe  work  was  to  interpret  the  more  ab-  Hierogiyp. 
ftrufe  learning  of  the  Egyptian  priefts.    When  (faith  Ll,c*  * 
he)  the  Egyptians  would  exprefs  a  year,  they  name  a 
quadrant ',  becaufe  from  one  rifing  of  the  Jiar  Sot  his  to  an- 
other, the  fourth  part  of  a  day  is  added,  fo  that  the  year 
confijls  of  365  days  (and  a  quadrant  muft  be  added, 
becaufe  of  the  antecedents  and  confequents)  ;  there- 
fore every  fourth  year  they  reckon  a  fupernumerary 
day.    How  unjuftly  Petavius  hath  charged  Scaliger 
with  fallehood  in  reference  to  this  teftimony  of  Ho- 
rapollo,  merely  becaufe  the  citation  did  not  appear 
in  that  chapter  mentioned  by  Scaliger  in  the  book 
which  Petavius  ufed,  hath  been  already  obferved  by 
learned  men.    Whereupon  Vofiius  condemns  Peta-  vo<r.  de 
vius  of  ftrange  incogitancy,  becaufe  in  three  edi-  Jf u 
tions  mentioned  by  him  Scaliger' s  citation  was  right : 
but  Conringius  hath  fince  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Peta-  Conring.  de 
vius,  that  he  might  make  ufe  of  the  edition  of  Cau-  Med.  du. 
finus  diftinft  from  the  other  three ;  whereby  we  fee 
how  fmall  a  matter  will  beget  a  feud  between  learned 
men,  elpecially  where  prejudice  hath  lodged  before  ; 
as  is  too  evident  in  Pctavius's  rough  dealing,  on  all 
occafions,  with  that  veiy  deferving  perfon  Jofeph 
Scaliger.    But  to  return.    From  hence,  by  degrees, 
the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  make  greater  periods  of 
years  (as  Eudoxus  carried  his  Octaeteris  into  Greece 
from  the  Canicular  year  of  the  Egyptians)  :  they 
framed  from  this  a  greater  Canicular  year,  which  had 
as  many  years  as  a  Julian  hath  days  ;  and  laftly,  the 
greateft  Canicular  year,  which  comprehended  four 
of  the  greater,  and  confided  of  a  period  of  1 46 1 
years.    But  thus  we  fee  that  the  great  periods  of 
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book  years  among  them  rife  gradually,  as  they  grow  more 
-  ikilful  in  the  underftanding  the  nature  of  the  year ; 

and  that  they  had  anciently  no  certain  periods  to 
gpvern  themfelves  by  in  their  computation  of  ancient 
times.  Nay  the  Egyptians  have  not,  as  appears,  any 
certain  epocha  to  go  by,  older  than  the  Egyptian 
years  of  Nabonaflar ;  and  afterwards  from  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Au- 
guftus's  vidtory  at  Aftium. 

If  from  the  Egyptians  we  remove  our  difcourfe 
unto  the  Grecians,  we  are  ftill  plunged  into  greater 
uncertainties  ;  it  being  acknowledged  by  themfelves 
that  they  had  no  certain  fucceflion  of  time  before  the 
Olympiads.  To  which  purpofe  the  teftimony  of 
Varro  in  Cenforinus  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  dis- 
tributing time  into  three  parts ;  reckoning  two  of 
them  to  be  unknown  and  fabulous,  and  the  hiftorical 
part  of  time  to  begin  with  the  firft  Olympiad.  In- 

^cf  n°r  ^eec^  ^caliger  and  f°me  others  are  loth  to  rejeft  all 
gog.uii/"  that  fecond  part  of  time  as  fabulous,  which  was  in  the 
interval  between  Deucalion's  flood  and  the  Olympi- 
ads ;  and  therefore  they  had  rather  call  it  heroical, 
though  much  corrupted  with  fables,  and  to  think 
that  it  was  hiftorical  as  to  perfons,  but  fabulous  as  to 
the  adtions  of  thofe  perfons.  But  granting,  this,  yet 
we  are  wholly  to  feek  for  any  certain  account  of  the 
fucceflion  of  time  and  perfons,  for  want  of  fome  cer- 
tain Epochas,  which,  like  the  Pole  Star,  fhould  guide 
us  in  our  paflage  through  that  vaft  ocean  of  the  Gre- 
cian hiftory.  It  mull  be  confefled  that  fome  of  the 
learned  Heathens  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
this  way  to  find  out  fome  certain  periods  to  fix  on 
in  the  time  before  the  Olympiads ;  as  Philochorus, 
Apollodorus,  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  and 
others,  who  out  of  their  fkill  in  aftronomy  fought  to 
bring  down  fome  certain  intervals  between  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  Troy  and  the  'firft  Olympic  game  of 
Pelops,  reftored  by  Hercules  and  Atreus.  But 
granting  that  their  Epochas  were  fixed  and  certain, 
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that  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy  was  upon  the  23d  of  c  h  a  p. 
Thargelion,  the  nth  month  of  the  Attic  account,  VL 
and  that  the  Olympic  game  fell  out  anfwerably  to 
the  ninth  of  our  July,  and  thefe  things  were  evidently 
proved  from  aftronomical  obfervations,  yet  how  vaft 
an  account  of  time  is  loft  quite  beyond  the  fiege  of 
Troy  !  And  befides  that,  as  to  all  other  accidents  in 
the  intervals  between  thefe  two  Epochas  which  could 
not  be  proved  by  celeftial  obfervations  concurrent 
with  them,  they  were  left  at  a  very  great  uncertainty 
ftill ;  only  they  might  guefs  whether  they  approached 
nearer  to  one  Epocha  than  the  other  by  the  feries  of 
families  and  their  generations  (three  of  which  made  a 
century  of  years),  whereby  they  might  come  to  fome 
conje&ures,  but  could  not  arrive  at  any  certainty  at 
all. 

But  that  which  is  moft  to  our  purpofe  is,  that  all  lit 
the  hiftory  of  the  original  of  Greece,  the  foundations 
of  their  feveral  kingdoms,  the  fucceflion  of  their  firft 
kings,  and  all  that  comes  under  the  name  of  the  hif- 
tory of  their  ancient  times,  is  clearly  given  over  by 
their  own  moft  fkilful  chronologers,  as  matters  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  clear  evidence.  Thence  come  fuch 
great  differences  concerning  the  antiquity  of  their 
ancient  kingdoms.  The  Argolic  kingdom  by  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnalfenfis  is  fuppofed  to  be  , the  oldeft, 
and  the  Attic  younger  than  it  by  forty  generations, 
which  according  to  their  computation  comes  to  1 000 
years,  which  is  impoffible ;  and  yet  the  Arcadians, 
who  gave  themfelves  out  to  be  older  than  the  moon, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  younger  by  him  than  the  grafs- 
hoppers  of  Athens  by  nine  generations  ;  and  the 
Phthiotic,  under  Deucalion,  younger  than  the  Arca- 
dica  by  forty-two  generations  ;  which  Scaliger  might 
well  fay  were  impoffible  and  inconfiftent.  The 
Sicyonian  kingdom  is  by  moft  fuppofed  to  be  of 
greateft  antiquity  among  the  Grecians,  from  which 
Varro  began  his  hiftory,  as  St.  Auftin  tells  us  ;  and  £"v?"  pfdc 
yet  as  to  this  P^ufanias  only  reckons  the  names  of  i.xvm./.'i. 
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book  fome  kings  there,  without  any  fucceflion  of  time 
L  among  them  ;  and  yet  as  to  thofe  names  Africanus, 
and  Eufebius  from  him,  diffent  from  Paufanias ; 
and  which  is  mod  obfcrvable,  Homer  reckons  Adraf- 
tus,  who  is  the  23d  in  the  account  of  Africanus,  to 
be  the  firfl  that  reigned  in  Sicyon  ;  whofe  time  was 
after  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic  game  by  Pelops  : 
Of  him  thus  Homer,  II.  ii.  572. 

whereby  he  expreffeth  Adraftus  to  be  the  firfl:  king 
of  Sicyon ;  and  not,  as  Scaliger  would  interpret  it, 
that  Adraftus  was  firfl  king  of  the  Sicyonians  before 
he  was  of  the  Argives  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Adraftus  at 
Sicyon,  either  Atreus  or  Thyeftes  was  king  of.  the 
Argives:  for  in  the  fecond  year  of  Phaeftus  and 
Adraftus,  his  fuppofed  predeceflbr  in  Sicyon,  Atreus 
reftored  the  Olympic  game  of  Pelops  in  the  41ft  year 
of  their  reign ;  and  they  reigned  at  Argi  65  years. 
Now  that  Phasftus  at  Sicyon  is  fuppofed  to  reign  but 
eight  years ;  and  therefore  the  reign  of  Adraftus  at 
Sicyon  falls  in  with  that  of  Atreus  and  Thyeftes  at 
Argi  or  My  cense.    Thus  we  fee  now  how  uncertain 
the  account  of  times  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads  among  the  Grecians ;  which  is  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  Diodorus,  and  the  very  reafon  given 
iHod.i.i.    which  we  here  infift  on,  At*  to  p.nt\y  Tc^iitwypot.  irxfu- 
c* 5*        Atjpii/a»  7r££i  t«to)i/  TrirtvCptw,  That  there  was  no  certainty 
in  the  ancient  Grecian  hiftoryy  becaufe  they  had  no  certain 
term  (which  he  calls  Parapegma  ;  as  others  Epocha  -y 
and  Cenforinus,  Titulus)  from  zvhence  to  deduce  their 
accounts.    But  now  from  the  time  of  the  Olympiads 
(i.  e.  from  the  firft  of  them  after  their  reftoration  by 
Iphitus,  wherein  the  names  of  the  conquerors  were 
engraven  in  brais  tablets  for  the  purpofe)  the  fuccef- 
lion of  time  is  moft  certain  and  hiftorical  among  the 
Grecians ;  by  which  account  we  have  from  thence  a 
certain  way  of  commenfurating  the  facred  and  pro-* 
phane  hiftory.    All  the  difficulty  is  in  what  year  of 
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facred  hiftory  the  Olympiads  began  ;  which  Scaliger  chap. 
thus  finds  out.    Cenforinus  writes  (in  the  year  of  V1' 
Chrift  238,  which  was  of  the  Julian  period  4951)  Scaiigerdc 
that  that  year  was  from  the  firft  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  tSS^i.  *. 
1014;  the  firft  Olympiad  was  of  the  Julian  period  po8*- 
3938  ;  which  was,  according  to  our  learned  primate, 
A.  M.  3228,  and  the  35th  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
or  the  34th,  as  Cappellus  thinks  :  fo  that  from  hence- 
forward we  have  a  clear  account  of  times,  which  we 
have  demonftrated  to  have  been  fo  uncertain  be- 
fore. 

If  we  come  from  the  Greeks  further  into  thefe  ElK  nr. 
ropean  parts,  we  (hall  find  as  much  darknefs  and  ob* 
fcurity  as  to  ancient  times,  if  not  more,  than  in  tho(£ 
already  difcourfed  of.  For  the  truth  is,  the  account 
of  times  before  the  Romans  in  Italy,  Germany,  Old 
Gallia  or  Britain,  are  fcarce  fit  to  be  difcourfed  of 
under  any  head  than  that  of  impofture.  Not  that 
I  think  thofe  nations  had  lain  in  a  perpetual  fleep  till 
the  Romans  waked  them  into  fome  kind  of  civility, 
but  that  they  had  no  certain  way  of  conveying  down 
the  tranfaftions  of  their  own  and  former  times,  to 
the  view  of  pofterity.  On  which  account  we  may 
juftly  rejeft  all  thofe  pretended  fuccefiions  of  kings 
here  in  Britain,  from  Gomer  and  Brute,  as  fabulous. 
And  it  will  be  the  lefs  wonder  it  fhould  be  fo  in  thofe 
then  accounted  barbarous  nations,  when  even  among 
thofe  who  were  the  planters  of  knowledge  and  civi- 
lity among  others,  the  account  of  their  ancient  times 
is  fo  dark,  confufed,  and  uncertain  ,  as  it  would  fuf- 
ficiently  appear  to  any  that  would  take  the  pains  to 
examine  the  fucceflion  of  the  two  firft  Dynafties 
among  the  Latins  the  firft  before  ^Eneas's  coming 
into  Italy,  and  the  fecond  of  the  ^Eneadae  after.  And 
certainly  it  will  be  fufficient  ground  to  queftion  the 
account  of  times  before,  if  in  the  third  Dynafty, 
when  the  fucceflion  feems  fo  clear,  and  fo  certain  an 
Epocha  as  the  building  of  Rome,  to  deduce  their 
accounts  from  their  chronology  be  uncertain  -9  which 
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b  o^ok  J  (^^1  briefly  fpeak  to.  For  although  Porcius  Cato 
,  '  ,  have,  in  Dionyfius,  the  honour  of  finding  out  the 
firft  Palilia  of  the  city  of  Rome  (which  was  the  feafl: 
obferved  to  the  honour  of  the  goddefs  Pales,  in  the 
time  of  which  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid), 
yet  there  appears  no  great  certainty  in  his  undertak- 
ing; for  therein  he  was  after  contradi&ed  by  the 
learned  Roman,  Varro.  Dionyfius  tells  us,  that 
Cato  found,  by  the  Cenfors  Tables,  the  exadt  time 
from  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  to  the  time  of  the 
city's  being  taken  by  the  Gauls ;  from  which  time  to 
his  own  he  could  not  mils  of  it  from  the  Fafti  Con- 
fulares ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Cato 
might  have  a  certain  account  of  times  from  the  Re- 
gifugium  to  the  time  he  writ  his  Origines.  But  what 
certainty  Cato  could  have  from  the  firft  Palilia  of  the 
city  to  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  for  the  fucceflion  of  kings  muft  needs  be  very 
uncertain,  unlels  it  be  demonftrated  from  fome  pub- 
lic monuments  or  certain  records,  or  fome  public 
aftions  certainly  known  to  have  fallen  out  precifely  in 
fuch  a  year  of  their  feveral  reigns.  Now  none  of 
thefe  do  occur  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  in  all  that  in- 
terval, from  the  Palilia  to  the  Regifugium  ;  fo  that 
not  only  the  whole  interval,  but  the  time  of  every 
particular  king's  reign,  are  very  uncertain.  And 
therefore  Varro,  being  deftitute  of  any  demonftration 
of  that  time,  had  recourfe  to  L.  Tarrutius  Firmanus, 
to  lee  if  by  his  fkill  in  aftronomy  he  could  certainly 
find  out  the  firft  Palilia  of  Rome  :  his  anfwer  was, 
that  he  found  that  the  city  was  built  in  the  time  of 
an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  was  in  the  third  year  of 
the  fixth  Olympiad  ;  according  to  which  account 
Varro  proceeded,  and  thence  arofe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Palilia  Catoniana  and  Varroniana ;  the 
latter  falling  out  in  the  23d  of  Iphitus,  the  other  in 
scaiigerdc  the  24th.  But  if  we  believe  Joleph  Scaliger,  there. 
Tem"  j.  v.  cou^  not  be  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  at  the  time  affirmed 
p.  388.  '  by  Tarrutius  :  but  yet  granting  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
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then,  what  certainty  can  we  have  of  the  fucceflion  of  c  h  a  p 
the  feveral  kings  afterwards,  without  which  fhere  can  VL 
be  no  certain  computation  ab  urbe  condita  f  If  then 
the  Romans,  who  had  fo  great  advantage  of  knowing 
times,  and  were  withal  fo  inquifitive  concerning  the 
building  of  their  city  (which  was  a  thing  of  no  very 
remote  diftance),  could  attain  to  no  abfolute  certainty 
about  it,  what  certainty  can  wfe  expedt  as  to  an  ac- 
count of  far  ancienter  times,  either  from  them  or 
others,  when  they  had  no  Cenfors  Tables,  nor  Fafti 
Qonfulares  to  be  guided  by  ?  And  thus  much  may 
ferve  to  fhew  the  great  uncertainty  of  Heathen  chro- 
nology, as  to  the  giving  an  account  of  ancient  times. 

And  yet  were  it  only  an  uncertainty  as  to  chrono-  v„ 
logy,  we  might  better  bear  with  it  j  for  the  miftake, 
merely  in  computation  of  times,  were  not  fo  danger- 
ous (any  further  than  the  credibility  of  the  hiftory 
depends  on  the  computation,  as  in  point  of  anti- 
quity), if  we  were  but  certain  that  the  perfons,  and 
aftions  related  of  them,  were  fuch  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  be.  But  that  which  adds  much  to  the 
confufion  and  uncertainty  of  Heathen  hiftory,  is,  the 
frequency  of  impoftures,  which  are  more  hard  to  be 
difcovered,  in  that  there  are  no  authentic  hiftories  of 
thofe  times  extant ;  which  hath  both  given  occalion 
to  variety  of  impoftures,  and  much  hindered  their 
difcovery.  For  the  curiofity  of  men  leading  them 
back  into  a  fearch  after  ancient  times,  it  makes  them 
exceeding  credulous  in  embracing  whatever  pretends 
to  give  them  any  condudt  through  thofe  dark  and 
obfcure  paths  of  ancient  hiftory.  And  the  world 
hath  never  been  wanting  of  fuch  as  would  be  ready 
to  abufe  the  fimple  credulity  of  well-meaning,  but 
lefs  wary  men ;  but  thofe  ages  have  been  moft  fera- 
cious  in  the  produ&ion  of  fuch  perfons,  which  have 
pretended  to  more  learning  than  they  had.  The 
pretence  of  learning  made  fuch  perfons  appear,  and 
the  want  of  it  made  them  not  be  difcovered.  Thus 
it  was  not  only  of  old  among  the  Chaldsean  and 
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book  Egyptian  priefts,  and  the  Grecian  poets  and  hifto- 
*•  rians,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  already,  but  even 
among  thofe  who  might  have  learned  more  truth 
from  the  religion  they  profeffed,  than  to  think  it 
flood  in  need  of  their  lies  for  there  can  be  no 
greater  difparagement  offered  to  truth,  than  to  de- 
fend it  with  any  thing  but  itfelf;  nothing  laying 
truth  fo  open  to  fufpicion,  as  when  falfehood  comes 
to  be  its  advocate  :  and  a  falfe  teftimony  difcovered, 
doth  more  prejudice  to  a  good  caufe,  than  it  could 
any  ways  advantage  it,  were  it  not  difcovered.  And 
therefore  their  labours  have  been  as  ferviceable  to  the 
world  who  have  difcovered  impoftures,  as  thofe  who 
have  direftly  maintained  truth  againft  its  open  op- 
pofers  ;  thofe  being  fo  much  more  dangerous,  in  that 
they  appear  in  the  difguife  of  truth,  and  therefore 
are  with  more  difficulty  difcovered.  Such  a  one  was 
that  ignis  fatuus  that  appeared  in  a  kind  of  twilight  in 
the  Christian  world  between  the  former  darknefs  of 
barbarifm  and  the  approaching  light  of  knowledge  ; 
I  mean  Annius  Viterbienfis,  who,  like  Hannibal, 
in  pafling  the  Alps,  not  finding  a  way  ready  to  his 
mind,  fets  himfelf  to  burning  the  woods,  and  firing 
the  rocks,  and  diflblving  them  with  vinegar  to  make 
a  paflage  through  them.  So  Annius  being  befet  in 
thofe  fnowy  and  grey-headed  Alps  of  ancient  hiftory, 
and  finding  no  way  clear  for  him  according  to  his 
fancy,  he  labours  to  burn  down  all  certain  records, 
to  eat  through  the  credit  of  undoubted  authors,  to 
make  a  more  free  paflage  for  his  own  hiftory,  which 
he  deduceth  fuitably  to  Scripture  from  the  concurrent 
teftimony  of  the  oldeft  hiftorians..  To  which  pur- 
pofe  a  new  Berofus,  Manetho,  Philo,  Metafthenes 
(as  he  miftook  for  Megafthenes),  and  Xenophon, 
mufl  put  on  a  grave  difguife,  and  walk  abroad  the 
world  with  a  mantle  of  antiquity  about  their  Ihoul- 
ders  ;  although  they  were  nothing  elfe  but  airy  phan- 
tafms,  covered  over  with  the  cowl  of  the  monk  of 
Viterbo.    For  being  himfelf  fomewhat  more  verfed 
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in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  elder  times  than  generally  per-  chap, 
fons  were  in  the  age  he  lived  in,  he  made  that  un- 
happy  life  of  his  ikiU  to  play  the  mountebank  with 
his  learning,  and  to  abitfe  the  credulity  of  thofe  who 
have  better  ftomachs  than  palates,  and  foonef 
low  down  the  compofitions  that  are  given  therti,  than 
find  out  the  ingredients  of  them.  Thus  Annius 
puts  a  good  face  on  his  new-old  authors,  bids  them 
be  bold  and  confident,  and  they  would  fare  the  bet* 
ter.  And  the  truth  is,  they  tell  their  ftory  fo  punc- 
tually in  all  circumftances,  in  thofe  things  which  had 
no  certain  conveyance  to  pofterity,  that  that  were 
fufficient  ground  to  any  intelligent  perfon  to  queftion 
their  authority.  But  left  his  authors  (hould  at  any 
time  want  an  interpreter  to  make  out  their  full 
meaning,  he  lets  himfelf  a  large  commentary  upon 
them  ;  and  certainly  he  was  the  fitted  perfon  in  the 
world  to  do  it ;  for,  ctgus  eft  condere,  ejus  eft  interpre* 
tari'f  none  fo  fit  to  explain  Annius,  as  Annius  him- 
felf. The  whole  ftory  of  this  impofture,  how  he 
made  the  infcriptions  himfelf,  and  hid  them  under 
ground ;  how  they  were  digged  thence,  and  brought 
to  Annius ;  how  Annius  caufed  them  to  be  fent  to 
the  magiftrates,  and  after  publifhed  them  in  the 
equipage  they  are  in,  is  at  large  related  by  that 
learned  bilhop,  Antonius  Auguftinus,  from  Latinus  *|Jt0°- 
Latinius.  Dialog.*  it* 

From  a  like  quarry  to  this  came  out  thofe  other  v*. 
famous  infcriptions,  walking  under  the  fpecious  title 
of  Antiquitatum  Etrufcarum  Fragment^  wherein,  be- 
fides  many  palpable  incongruities  to  the  cuftoms  of 
thofe  eldeft  times,  difcovered  partly  by  Leo  Allatius 
in  his  diicourfe  concerning  them,  there  are  fo  many 
particular  ftories  and  circumftances  related  concern- 
ing Noah's  being  in  Italy,  and  other  things  fo  far 
beyond  probability  of  reafon,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
there  are  yet  any  perfons  pretending  to  learning,  who 
Ihould  build  their  difcourfes  upon  fuch  rotten  and 
fandy  foundations  as  thefe  infcriptions  are.  But 
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book  though  Ixion  might,  Jupiter  would  never  have  been 
,  deceived  with  a  cloud  inftead  of  Juno ;  fo  though 

perfons  unacquainted  with  the  lineaments  of  Truth, 
may  be  eafily  impofed  on  with  appearances  inftead  of 
her ;  yet  fuch  perfons  who  have  fagacity  enough  to 
difcern  the  air  of  her  countenance  from  the  paint  of 
forgeries,  will  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  over- 
reached by  fuch  vain  pretenders.  But  thefe  im- 
poftors  are  like  the  aftrologers  at  Rome,  ever  ba- 
niflied,  and  yet  ever  there ;  and  fo  thefe  are  ever  ex- 
ploded by  all  lovers  of  truth,  yet  always  find  fome  to 
applaud  and  entertain  them.  Although  it  be  more 
difficult  to  do  fo  now  in  the  prefent  light  of  know- 
ledge, and  all  advantages  for  learning,  than  it  was  in 
thofe  elder  times,  when  the  heathen  Priefts  pretended 
to  the  monopoly  of  learning  among  themfelves,  and 
made  it  one  of  their  great  defigns  to  keep  all  others 
in  dependance  on  themfelves,  thereby  to  keep  up 
their  veneration  the  better  among  the  people.  And 
therefore  all  the  records  they  had  of  learning  or  hif- 
tory  were  carefully  locked  up,  and  preferved  among 
the  priefts ;  and  left  at  any  time  others  might  get 
a  view  of  them,  they  were  lure  to  preferve  them  in  a 
peculiar  character,  diftindt  from  that  in  civil  and 
common  ufe :  by  which  means  the  Heathen  Priefts 
had  all  imaginable  opportunities  and  conveniences 
for  deceiving  the  filly  people,  and  thereby  keeping 
them  in  an  obfequious  ignorance;  which  is  never 
the  mother  of  any  true  devotion,  but  of  the  greateft 
fuperftition. 

vii.  It  is  well  known  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  that  the 
facred  characters  of  their  temples  were  feldom  made 
known  to  any  but  fuch  as  were  of  their  own  number 
Diod.  and  family  (the  prieft hood  being  there  hereditary), 
or  fuch  othersvas  by  long  converfe  had  infinuated 
themfelves  into  their  fociety,  as  fome  of  the  Greek 
philofophers  and  hiftorians  had  done ;  and  yet  we 
have  fome  reafon  to  think  they  were  not  over  free 
and  communicative  to  fome  of  them,  by  the  flender 
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account  they  give  of  feveral  things,  which  are  fup-  chap. 
pofed  to  be  well  known  among  the  Egyptians.  That  VL 
the  Phoenician  Priefts  had  their  peculiar  and  facred 
characters  too,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Philo 
Byblius  concerning  Sanchoniathon,  if  we  take  Bo- 
chartus's  expofition  of  them.    He  tells  us  that  his 

hlftory  Was  compared  to»V .  «7ro  ruv  otivruv  tvgt&7<nv  aVo-  Eufeb.  Pne- 
xjuf  01?  'ApjjLwtM  y(>cc(A[jLa<rw  a  oux  nv  ir%r\  yvd^pocy  with  P°£  Evang. 
the  infcriptiotis  in  the  temples  written  in  the  Ammunean  ' c'  9' 
letters,  which  are  known  to  few  :  Liter  a  Ammuneorum 
(faith  Bochartus)  funt  liter*  templorum,  liter*  in  facris  Bochart. 
except*.    For  nor?  is  the  fun,  thence  pn  the  temple 
of  the  fun,  whom  the  Phoenicians  worfhipped  as  their  c.  17. 
principal  Deity,  under  the  name  of  Beel-fameny  the 
Lord  of  Heaven.    The  fame  author  tells  us  out  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  of  a  book  of  Democritus.  irtfi 
ruv'iv  BaCuXww  Ufiv  yfccfAfxctrw  by  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  Babylonian  Priefts  had  their  facred  charac- 
ters too :  and  of  a  teftimony  of  Theodoret  of  all  the  Theod.  la 
Grecian  temples,  'Ev  to*V  'ExAtivwoJV  vol<n;  ?hoi  ™U  n<rav  ?i"*p^8.ft* 

yxaxx-rypu;  yfafAfAjlrm,  *s  UfariKHs  zr£o<rny6ftvov,  that  they  Edi*- 
baa  fome  peculiar  cbaraclers>  which  were  called  facred. 
But  that  learned  author  thinks  there  is  no  neceffity 
of  underftanding  it  peculiarly  of  the  Grecians,  be- 
caufe  the  Greek  Fathers  called  all  Heathens  by  the 
name  of  Greeks  :  but  if  fo,  the  teftimony  is  the 
larger,  and  amounts  to  an  univerfal  teftimony  of  the 
Heathen  temples. 

Neither  was  this  only  peculiar  to  them,  if  we  be-  v;ir. 
lieve  fome  perfons  of  greater  learning  than  judgment, 
who  attribute  this  diftinftion  of  facred  and  vulgar  . 
charafters  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  others,'  but  without 
any  probability  of  reafon :  for  thefe  learned  men, 
being  ftrongly  pofleflfed  with  the  opinion  of  the  mo- 
dern Jews  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  prefent 
Hebrew  charafters,  and  finding  themfelves  prefled* 
not  only  with  the  teftimony  of  fome  ancient  Rabbins, 
hut  with  the  ftronger  evidence  of  the  ancient  Shekels 
about  Solomon's  time,  infcribed  with  the  Samaritan 
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book  letters,  have  at  laft  found  this  evafion,  that  the  Sa* 
,  L      maritan  letters  were  in  vulgar  ufe  *  but  the  prefent 
charafters  were  then  facred,  and  'not  made  common 
till  after  the  time  of  the  captivity.    But  this  feems 
to  be  a  mere  fliift,  found  out  by  fome  modern  Jews, 
and  greedily  embraced  by  their  followers;  becaufe 
thereby  they  are  in  hopes  to  evade  the  ftrength  of 
the  contrary  arguments,  which  otherwife  they  can 
find  no  probable  folution  of.    And  a  mere  fliift  it 
will  appear  to  be,  to  any  one  that  confiders  On 
how  little  ground  of  reafon  it  ftands ;  for  none  of 
thofe  reafons  which  held  for  fuch  a  diftin&ion  of 
charafters  among  the  Heathens,  can  have  any  place 
among  the  Jews :  for  it  was  never  any  part  of 
God's  defign  to  have  the  law  kept  from  the  people's 
view.    Truth  is  never  fo  fearful  of  being  feen  abroad ; 
it  is  only  Falfehood  that  walks  under  difguifes,  and 
mufl  have  its  hiding-places  to  retreat  to  :  nay,  God 
exprefsly  commanded  it  as  a  duty  of  all  the  Jews,  to 
fearch  and  ftudy  his  law ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if 
it  were  locked  up  from  them  in  an  unknown  charac- 
ter.   Did  not  God  himfelf  promulge  it  among  the 
ixod,  xir.  people  of  Ifrael,  by  the  miniftry  of  Mofes  ?  Did  he 

Dfeut  yf  8  n0*  command  *°  be  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes, 
*  and  Jigns  upon  their  hands  ?  Not  that  phylacteries  fliould 
be  made  of  the  law  to  wear,  as  the  Pharifees  inter- 
preted it,  and  others  from  them  have  miftaken  ;  but 
that  they  (hould  have  the  law  in  continual  remem- 
brance, as  if  it  were  always  between  their  eyes,  and 
engraven  upon  their  hands.  Again,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  law  to  be  among  the  people,  but  in  the  vulgar 
chara&er,  I  would  fain  know*  what  fanftity,  majefty, 
'  and  authority  there  was  in  that  chara&er,  more  than 
in  the  words  and  matter  ?  And  if  there  were,  how 
comes  the  vulgar  ufe  of  it  to  be  nowhere  forbidden  ? 
and  how  durft  Ezra,  as  is  fuppofed,  after  the  capti- 
vity, profane  fo  facred  a  thing,  by  expofing  it  to 
common  ufe  ?  But  granting  them  yet  further,  that 
it  was  lawful,  but  not  ufeful,  to  make  ufe  of  that  fa- 
cred 
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crcd  chara&er,  I  demand  then,  how  comes  that  dif-  chap. 
ufe  to  continue  fo  punctually  till  the  time  of  Ezra,  V1, 
and  that  it  mould  never  be  divulged  before  ?  when 
there  was  fo  great  reafon  to  make  it  common,  fince 
the  fquare  letters  are  lefs  operofe,  more  expedite  and 
facile  than  the  Samaritan,  which  is,  when  time  ferves, 
ufed  as  a  plea  for  their  great  antiquity.  But  yield- 
ing yet  more,  that  the  facred  charafter  was  only  ufed 
for  the  authentic  copy  of  the  law,  which  was  to  de- 
cide all  differences  of  other  copies  (which  fome  run 
to  as  their  laft  fhift),  I  appeal  to  any  man's  reafon, 
whether  this  be  not  the  mod  improbable  of  all? 
For  how  could  fuch  a  copy  be  the  judge  of  all 
others,  which  could  not  be  read  or  underftood  by 
thofe  who  appealed  to  it  ?  Or  was  the  knowledge 
and  reading  of  this  chara&er  peculiar  to  the  high- 
prieft,  and  conveyed  down  as  a  cabala  from  one  to 
another  ?  But  how  many  incongruities  would  follow 
hence,  in  cafe  one  high-prieft  mould  die  before  his 
fon  was  capable  of  understanding  the  letters,  and 
fo  that  facred  treafure  mull  needs  be  loft;  or 
had  they  it  all  by  infpiration,  and  underftood  the 
facred  character  by  Urim  and  Thummim  ?  Thus 
every  way  this  opinion  among  the  Jews  is  prefled 
with  inconveniences ;  but  it  was  moft  fuitable  tp 
the  Heathen  priefts  to  maintain  a  meum  and  tuum 
between  their  own  character  and  the  vulgar ;  for 
hereby  they  prohibited  all  prying  into  their  myfteries 
by  any  but  thofe  who  had  the  fame  intereft  with 
themfelves,  and  therefore  were  unlikely  to  diicover 
any  thing  that  might  leflen  their  reputation  :  whereas 
had  there  been  nothing  but  truth  in  their  records,  or 
that  truth  had  been  for  their  intereftj  what  need  had 
there  been  of  fo  great  refervednefs  and  privacy  ?  But 
when  the  difcovery  of  truth  would  undeceive  the 
world,  it  was  their  intereft  to  lock  it  up,  and  to  give 
out  fuch  things  to#the  vulgar  which  might  advance 
themfelves  and  pleafe  them  $  which  artifices  of  theirs 
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book  give  no  fmall  ground  to  queftion  the  credibility  of 

r   *      their  hiftories. 

a«  Efpecially  if  we  add  what  we  promifed  in  the  Iaft 
place,  to  Ihew  the  want  of  credibility  in  the  report  of 
ancient  times  among  them,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fe&ivenefs  and  uncertainty,  but  apparent  partiality 
to  themfelves,  and  inconfiftency  with  each  other. 
How  evident  is  it  in  all  thefe  nations  we  have  fpoken 
to,  how  much  they  ftrive  to  enhance  the  reputation 
of  their  own  nation,  and  to  that  end  blend  the  hit 
tory  of  other  nations  with  their  own,  to  make  theirs 
feem  the  greater  ?  How  much  do  the  Egyptians  tell 
\is  of  the  excellency  of  their  ancient  laws  and  go- 
vernment ?  And  yet  how  evident  is  it,  from  their 
own  hiftories,  that  no  fuch  laws  were  obferved  by 
their  kings  as  they  fpeak  of?  Can  we  think  that  fuch 
kings  as  Chemmis,  and  the  reft  of  them  who.  built 
thole  vaft  ftru&ures  of  the  Pyramids,  and  employed 
myriads  of  men  for  fo  many  years  for  the  doing  of 
them,  would  be  content  to  be  fo  dieted  by  their 
laws,  as  Hecatseus  and  Diodorus  tell  us  they  were 
to  be  ?  Nay,  it  feems  to  be  very  fufpicious  that  the 
great  enterprizes  of  their  famous  Sefoofis  are  merely 
fabulous ;  and  fome  think,  an  attributing  to  them- 
felves what  was  done  by  the  Affyrian  emperor  in  his 
time  :  by  which  we  may  guefs  what  to  think  of  the 
great  conquefts  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  and  their  fubduing 
almoft  the  whole  world  to  them.  And  it  is  moft 
evident  how  partial  the  Egyptians  are  in  diffembling 
their  greateft  loffes ;  as  is  clear  in  the  ftory  of  the 
conqueft  of  Pharao  Necho  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer. 
xlvi.  12.  of  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  in 

Hfrrdct.     Herodotus  or  Diodorus.    But  on  the  contrary,  He- 

1,b  u*  rodotus  tells  us  this  Necos,  as  he  calls  him,  con- 
quered the  Syrians  at  Magdalos ;  and  the  ftory  of 
Vaphres  and  Amafis,  in  him  feems  to  be  only  a  dif- 
guife  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conqueft ;  only  left  men 
lhould  think  them  conquered  by  a  foreigner,  they 
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make  Amafis  to  be  an  Egyptian  plebeian.    Again,  c  *J  A  **• 

what  a  vaft  number  of  cities  doth  Diodorus  tell  us  of,   

that  were  in  Egypt  in  their  eldefl  times ;  no  lefs  than  ^iodor-  *• 
j  8,000 ;  when  yet  himfelf  confefleth,  in  the  time  of  c* 3I" 
Ptolemseus  Lagi  there  were  reckoned  but  fomewhat 
above  3000  cities ;  and  then  Egypt  was  the  moft  po- 
pulous that  ever  it  had  been.  How  probable  doth 
this  found,  that  in  thofe  eldeft  times  fuch  vaft  mul- 
titudes of  cities  (hould  be  erected  ?  But  the  truth  is, 
it  is  not  unfuitable  to  their  opinion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  firft  men  ;  which  were  caufed,  they  fay, 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  mud  of  Nilus  ;  and 
it  is  certain  then  they  might  be  the  moft  populous 
nation  in  the  world  :  for  there  could  be  no  defedl  as 
to  either  efficient  or  material  caufe,  there  being  mud 
enough  to  produce  myriads,  and  the  fun  hot  enough 
to  impregnate  it.  The  partiality  of  other  nations 
hath  been  already  difcourfed  of  in  our  paflage;  and 
fo  likewife  hath  their  mutual  repugnancy  to  and  in- 
confiftency  with  each  other  :  which  yet  might  be 
more  fully  manifefted  from  the  contradictions  in  re- 
ference to  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  between  Manetho, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Dicaearchus,  Eratofthenes,  and 
all  who  have  fpoken  of  it :  as  to  the  Aflyrian  em- 
pire, between  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Julius 
Africanus  :  as  to  the  Perfian  empire,  between  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctefias;  and  thofe  in  no  inconfiderable 
things,  as  is  evident  in  Photius's  Excerpta  out  of 
him.  Among  the  Grecians  we  have  already  difco- 
vered  it,  as  ro  their  hiftory  and  geography ;  and  if 
we  fliould  enter  into  their  theology,  and  the  hiftory 
of  that,  we  (hould  find  their  other  differences  incon- 
fiderable, if  compared  with  thefe  :  of  which  we  may 
partly  make  a  conjefture  by  the  incredible  fpite  that 
is  borne  by  the  graveft  Greek  authors,  as  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others*  towards  Euhemerus  Siculus,  for 
offering  to  deliver  ,the  hiftory  of  Jupiter,  which  he 
faith  he  tranferibed  from  the  go/ Jen  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Triphyllius  //*  Panchotis. 
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B  o  6  k  But  I  fuppofe  enough  hath  been  difcovered  already, 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  credibility  in  any  of  thofe 
Heathen  hiftories,  which  pretend  to  give  an  account 
of  ancient  times  ;  there  being  in  all  of  Jhem  fo  much 
defedt  and  infufficiency,  fo  great  uncertainty  and  con- 
fufion,  fo  much  partiality  and  inconfiftency  with 
each  other.  It  remains,  now,  that  I  proceed  to  de- 
monftrate  the  credibility  of  that  account  of  ancient 
times  which  is  reported  in  the  facred  Scriptures  i 
which  will  be  the  fecond  part  of  our  tafk, 
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BOOK  II. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

The  Certainty  of  the  Writings  of  Mofes. 

In  order  to  the  proving  the  T ruth  of  Scripture-hiflory9 
feveral  Hypothefes  laid  down.  I.  The  firft  concerns 
the  Reafonablenefs  of  preferving  the  ancient  Hiftory  of 
the  World  in  fome  certain  Records,  from  the  Import- 
ance of  the  Things ,  II.  and  the  Inconveniences  of  mere 
Tradition  or  conftant  Revelation.  III.  The  fecond 
concerns  the  Certainty  that  the  Records  under  Mofes's 
Name  were  undoubtedly  his.  The  Certainty  of  a  Matter 
of  Fact  enquired  into  in  general,  and  proved  as  to  this 
Particular,  IV.  by  univerfal  Confent,  V.  and fettling  a 
Commonwealth  upon  bis  Laws.  VI,  VII.  The  Im- 
pojjibility  of  an  Impqftor  as  to  the  Writings  of  Mofes 
demonftrated*  The  Pleas  to  the  contrary  largely  an- 
fwered. 

HAVING  fufficiently  demonftrated  the  want  of  c  h  a  p. 
credibility  in  the  account  of  ancient  times,  L 
given  by  thofe  nations  who  have  made  the  greatefl  J] 
pretence  to  learning  and  antiquity  in  the  world,  we 
now  proceed  to  evince  the  credibility  and  certainty 
of  that  account  which  is  given  us  in  facred  Scrip- 
tures: in  order  to  which,  I  (hall  premife  thefe  fol- 
lowing hypothefes. 

Firft,  //  Jlands  to  the  greatefl  reafon,  that  an  account  Hypotk  i. 
of  things  fo  concerning  and  remarkable  fhould  not  be  al- 
ways left  to  the  uncertainty  of  an  oral  tradition,  but 
fhould  be  timely  entered  into  certain  records,  to  be  pre- 
ferved  to  the  memory  of  pofterity.  For  it  being  of  con- 
cernment  to  the  world,  in  order  to  the  eftabli(hment 
of  belief  as  to  future  things,  to  be  fettled  in  the  be- 
lief 
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book  Hef  that  all  things  paft  were  managed  by  Divine  Pro- 
11  vidence,  there  muft  be  certain  records  of  former 
ages,  or  elfe  the  mind  of  man  will  be  perpetually  ho- 
vering in  the  greateft  uncertainties ;  efpecially  where 
there  is  fuch  a  mutual  dependence  and  concatenation 
of  one  thing  with  another,  as  there  is  in  all  the  Scrip- 
ture-hiftory.  For  take  away  but  any  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  the  Mofaical  hiftory,  all  the  fuper- 
ftrufture  will  be  exceedingly  weakened,  if  it  doth  not 
fall  quite  to  the  ground.  For  man's  obligation  tp< 
obedience  unto  God,  doth  neceflarily  fuppofe  his  ori- 
ginal to  be  from  him  ;  his  hearkening  to  any  propo- 
fals  of  favour  from  God,  doth  fuppofe  his  apoftafy 
and  fall ;  God's  defigning  to  mew  mercy  and  favour 
to  fallen  man,  doth  fuppofe  that  there  muft  be  fome 
way  whereby  the  great  Creator  muft  reveal  himfelf 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  fallen  man  may  expeft 
a  recovery  ;  the  revealing  of  thefe  conditions  in  fuch 
away,  whereon  a  fufpiclous  (becaufe  guilty)  creature 
may  firmly  rely,  doth  fuppofe  fo  certain  a  recording 
of  them,  as  may  be  lead  liable  to  any  fufpicion  of  im- 
pofture  or  deceit.  For  although  nothing  elfe  be  in 
itfelf  neceffary  from  God  to  man,  in  order  to  his  fal- 
vation,  but  the  bare  revealing  in  a  certain  way  the 
terms  on  which  he  muft  expeft  it ;  yet,  coniidering 
the  unbounded  nature  of  Divine  goodnefs,  refpefting 
not  only  the  good  of  fome  particular  perfons,  but  of 
the  whole  fociety  of  mankind,  it  ftandsto  the  greateft 
reafon  that  fuch  a  revelation  fhould  be  fo  propounded, 
as  might  be  with  equal  certainty  conveyed  to  the 
community  of  mankind  ;  which  could  not  with  any 
fuch  evidence  of  credibility  be  done  by  private  and 
particular  revelations  (which  give  fatisfaftion  only  to 
the  inward  fenfes  of  the  partakers  of  them)  as  by  a 
public  recording  of  the  matters  of  divine  revelation 
by  fuch  a  perfbn,  who  is  enabled  to  give  the  world 
all  reafonable  fatisfaftion,  that  what  he  did  was  not 
cf  any  private  defign  of  his  own  head,  but  that  he 
v.  as  deputed  to  it  by  no  lefs  than  Divine  authority. 
*  And 
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And  therefore  it  (lands  to  the  higheft  reafon,  that  chap. 
where  Divine  revelation  is  neceflary  for  the  certain  L 
requiring  of  affent,  the  matter  to  be  believed  fhould 
have  a  certain  uniform  conveyance  to  men's  minds, 
rather  than  that  perpetually  new  revelations  fhould 
be  required  for  the  making  known  of  thofe  things, 
which,  being  once  recorded,  are  not  liable  to  fo  many 
impoftures,  as  the  other  way  might  have  been  under 
pretended  revelations.  For  then  men  are  not  put 
to  a  continual  trial  of  every  perfon  pretending  Di- 
vine revelation,  as  to  the  evidences  which  he  brings 
of  Divine  authority ;  but  the  great  matters  of  con- 
cernment being  already  recorded  and  attefted  by  all 
rational  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  things,  their 
minds  therein  reft  fatisfied,  without  being  under  a 
continual  hefitancy  left  the  revelation  of  one  fhould 
contradift  another. 

Forfuppofing  that  God  had  left  the.  matters  of  il 
Divine  revelation  unrecorded  at  all,  but  left  them  to 
be  difcovered  in  every  age  by  a  fpirit  of  prophecy, 
by  fuch  a  multitude  as  might  be  fufficient  to  inform 
the  world  of  the  truth  of  the  things  ;  we  cannot  but 
conceive  that  an  innumerable  company  of  croaking 
Enthufiafts  would  be  continually  pretending  com- 
miflions  from  heaven,  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
would  be  left  in  continual  diftra&ion,  becaufe  they 
would  have  no  certain  infallible  rules  given  them, 
whereby  to  difference  the  good  and  evil  fpirit  from 
each  other.  But  now  fuppofing  God  to  inlpire  fome 
particular  perfons  not  only  to  reveal,  but  to  record 
divine  truths,  then  whatever  evidences  can  be 
brought  attefting  a  divine  revelation  in  them,  will 
likewife  prove  the  undoubted  certainty  and  infalli- 
bility of  thofe  writings,  it  being  impoffible  that  per- 
fons employed  by  a  God  of  truth  fhould  make  it 
their  defign  to  impofe  upon  the  world ;  which  gives 
us  a  rational  account  why  the  wife  God  did,not  fuf- 
fer  the  hiftory  of  the  wcrld  to  lie  ftill  unrecorded, 
but  made  choice  of  fuch  a  perfon  to  record  it,  who 
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book  gave  abundant  evidence  to  the  world  that  he  afted 
,  no  private  defign,  but  was  peculiarly  employed  by 

God  himfelf  for  the  doing  of  it,  as  will  appear  after- 
wards. Befides,  we  find  by  our  former  difcourfe 
how  liable  the  mod  certain  tradition  is  to  be  cor- 
rupted in  progrefs  of  time,  where  there  are  no  (land- 
ing records,  though  it  were  at  firft  delivered  by  per- 
fons  of  undoubted  credit.  For  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  but  that  the  tradition  of  the  old  world,  the 
flood,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  with  the  nature 
and  worlhip  of  the  true  God,  were  at  firft  fpread 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  in  its  firft  planta- 
tions ;  yet  we  fee  how  foon,  for  want  of  certain  con- 
veyance, all  the  ancient  tradition  was  corrupted  and 
abufed  into  the  greateft  idolatry :  which  might  be 
lels  wondered  at,  had  it  been  only  in  thofe  parts 
which  were  furtheft  remote  from  the  feat  of  thofc 
grand  tranfaftions.  But  thus  we  find  it  was  even 
among  thofe  families  who  had  the  neareft  refidence 
to  the  place  of  them,  and  among  thofe  perfons  who 
were  not  far  off  in  a  lineal  defcent  from  the  perfons 
mainly  concerned  in  them ;  as  is  moft  evident  in  the 
family  out  of  which  Abraham  came,  who  was  him- 
felf the  tenth  from  Noah;  yet  of  them  it  is  faid, 

J<A.  xkIv.  <Tkat  they  ferved  other  Gods.  How  unlikely  then  was 
it  that  this  tradition  mould  be  afterwards  preferved 
entire,  when  the  people  God  had  peculiarly  chofen  to 
himfelf  were  fo  mixed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  fo 
prone  to  the  idolatries  of  the  nations  round  about 
them ;  and  that  even  after  God  had  given  them  a 
written  law,  attefted  with  the  greateft  miracles? 
What  would  they  have  done  then,  had  they  never 
been  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  fuch  figns  and 
wonders,  and  had  no  certain  records  left  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  former  ages  ?  Thus  we  fee  how  much 
it  ftands  to  the  greateft  reafon,  that  fo  memorable 
things  mould  be  digefted  into  facred  records. 

Hypoth.  a.  Secondly,  We  have  as  great  certainty  that  Mofes  was 
the  author  of  the  records  ping  under  his  name,  as  we  can 
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have  of  any  matter  of  fa£i  done  at  fo  great  a  dtjlance  of  chap* 
time  from  us.  We  are  to  confider  that  there  are  two  L 
very  diftincl:  queftions  to  be  thought  of  concerning  a 
divine  revelation  to  any  perfon  at  a  confiderable  dis- 
tance of  time  from  us  -9  and  thofe  are,  what  evidences 
can  be  given  that  the  matters  recorded  are  of  a  true 
divine  revelation,  and  what  evidence  we  have  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that  fuch  things  were  re- 
corded by  fuch  perfons.  They  who  do  not  carefully 
diitinguifh  between  thefe  two  queflions,  will  foon  run 
themlelves  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  when  they 
cither  feek  to  underftand  themfelves,  or  explain  to 
others  the  grounds  on  which  they  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  firft  ftep  in  or- 
der to  which,  muft  be  the  proving  the  undoubted 
certainty  of  the  matter  of  fact,  or  the  truth  of  the 
hiftory,  that  fuch  perfons  were  really  exiftent,  and 
did  either  do  or  record  the  things  we  fpeak  of.  After  y 
this  fucceeds  the  other,  to  prove  not  only  the  real 
exiftence  of  the  things,  but  that  the  perfons  who  re- 
corded the  things  were  aflifted  by  an  infallible  fpi- 
rit ;  then  there  can  be  no  reafon  at  all  to  doubt  but 
thofe  records  are  the  word  of  God.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is,  that  which  at  prefent  we  enquire  after,  the 
certainty  of  the  matter  of  fadt,  that  the  records  under 
the  name  of  Mofes  were  undoubtedly  his.  And  here 
it  will  be  moft  unreafonable  for  any  to  feek  for  fur- 
ther evidence  and  demonftration  of  it,  than  the  mat- 
ter to  be  proved  is  capable  of.  But  if  they  mould,  I 
fuppofe  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  demonftrate  the 
folly  of  fuch  a  demand  ;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts* 
i.  Who  ever  yet  undertook  to  bring  matters  of 
fad  into  mathematical  demonftrations,  or  thought 
he  had  ground  to  queftion  the  certainty  of  any  thing 
that  was  not  proved  in  a  mathematical  way  to  him  ? 
Who  would  ever  undertake  to  prove  that  Archimedes 
was  killed  at  Syracufe,  by  any  of  the  demonftrations  he 
was  then  about  ?  or  that  Euclid  was  the  undoubted 
author  of  the  Geometry  under  his  name  ?  Or  do 
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men  queftion  thefe  things  for  want  of  fuch  demon* 
ftrations  ?  Yet  this  is  all  we  at  prefent  defire,  only 
the  fame  liberty  here  which  is  ufed  in  any  thing  of  a 
like  nature. 

2,  I  demand  of  the  perfon  who  denies  this  moral 
certainty  to  be  fufBcient  for  an  aflent,  whether  he 
doth  queftion  every  thing  in  the  world  which  he  was 
not  prefent  at  the  doing  of  himfelf  ?  If  he  be  per- 
emptorily refolved  to  believe  nothing  but  what  he 
fees,  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  voyage  to  Anticyrae, 
or  to  be  foundly  purged  with  hellebore^  to  free  him 
from  thofe  cloudy  humours  that  make  him  fulpedt 
the  whole  world  to  be  an  impofture.  But  we  cannot 
fuppofe  any  man  fo  deftitute  of  reafon,  as  to  queftion 
the  truth  of  every  matter  of  fa£t  which  he  doth  not 
fee  himfelf :  if  he  doth  then  firmly  believe  any  thing, 
there  muft  be  fuppofed  fufficient  grounds  to  induce  ' 
him  to  fuch  a  belief ;  and  then  what  ground  can 
there  be  to  queftion  the  certainty  of  fuch  things, 
which  have  as  great  evidence  as  any  of  thofe  things 
have  which  he  moft  firmly  believes  ?  And  this  is  all 
We  defire  from  him. 

3.  Do  we  not  fee  that  the  moft  concerning  and 
weighty  adtions  of  men's  lives  are  built  on  no  other 
foundation  than  this  moral  certainty  ?  Yet  merfdo  not 
in  the  leaft  queftion  the  truth  of  the  thing  they  rely 
upon.  As  is  moft  evident  in  all  titles  to  eftates,  de- 
rived from  anceftors  either  by  donation  or  purchale  : 
in  all  trading,  which  goes  upon  the  moral  certainty 
that  there  are  fuch  places  as  the  Indies,  or  France,  or 
Spain,  &c.  in  all  journeyings,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
place  as  that  I  am  going  to,  and  this  is  the  way  thi- 
ther. For  thefe  we  have  but  this  moral  certainty  ; 
for  the  contrary  to  both  thefe  are  poflible,  and  the 
affirmatives  are  indemonftrable.  In  eating  and 
drinking  there  is  a  pofiibility  of  being  poifoned  by 
every  bit  of  meat,  or  drop  of  drink  ;  do  we  there- 
fore continually  doubt  whether  we  fliall  be  fo  or  no  ? 
Chiefly  this  is  feen  in  all  natural  affeftion  and  piety 
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in  children  towards  parents,  which  undoubtedly  fup*  chap. 
pofe  the  truth  of  that,  which  it  was  impoflible  they  lm 
could  be  witneffes  of  themfelves,viz.  their  coming  out 
of  their  mothers'  wombs.  And  doth  any  one  think 
this  fufficient  ground  to  queftion  his  mother,  be- 
caufe  the  contrary  is  impoflible  to  be  demonftrated  to 
him  ?  In  (hort,  then,  either  we  mult  deftroy  all  hif- 
torical  faith  out  of  the  world,  and  believe  nothing 
(though  neyer  fo  much  attefted)  but  what  we  fee 
ourfelves,  or  elfe  we  muft  acknowledge  that  a  moral 
certainty  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  an  undoubted 
aflent ;  not  fuch  a  one  cut  non  pot  eft  fubeffe  falfum,  but 
fuch  a  one  cut  non  fubeft  dubium,  i.  e.  an  affent  un- 
doubted, though  ilot  infallible.  By  which  we  fee 
what  little  realbn  the  Atheift  on  one  fide  can  have  to 
queftion  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  hiftory 
of  it,  and  what  little  ground  the  Papifts,  on  the  other 
fide,  have  to  make  a  pretence  of  the  necefiity  of  in- 
fallibility, as  to  the  propofal  of  fuch  things,  where 
moral  certainty  is  fufficient,  that  is,  to  the  matter  of 
fad. 

Which  I  now  come  to  prove,  as  to  the  fubjeft  in  nr. 
hand,  viz.  that  the  writings  of  Mofes  are  undoubt- 
edly his.  Which  I  prove  by  a  twofold  argument : 
1.  An  univerfal  confent  of  per  Jons,  who  were  bejl  able  to 
htow  the  truth  of  the  things  in  queftion.  2.  The  fettling 
of  a  commonwealth  upon  the  lazvs  delivered  by  Mofes. 
1.  The  univerfal  confent  of  perfons  moft  capable  of 
judging  in  the  cafe  in  hand.  I  know  nothing  the 
moft  fcrupulous  and  inquifitive  mind  can  poffibly 
defire  in  order  to  fatisfa&ion,  concerning  any  matter 
of  fa&,  beyond  an  univerfal  confent  of  fuch  perfons 
who  have  a  greater  capacity  of  knowing  the  truth  of 
it  than  we  can  have  ;  and  thofe  are  all  fuch  perfons 
who  have  lived  iieareft  thofe  times  when  the  things 
were  done,  and  have  beft  underftood  the  affairs  of  the 
times  when  the  things  were  pretended  to  be  done. 
Can  we  poffibly  conceive,  that  among  the  people  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  fo  exceedingly  prone  to  tranfgrefs 
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book  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  to  fall  into  idolatry,  but  if 
lu    there  had  been  any  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  any  falfity 
or  impofture  in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  the  ringlead- 
ers of  their  revolts  would  have  fufficiently  promulged 
it  among  them,  as  the  mofl  plaufible  plea  to  draw 
them  off  from  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God  ?  Can 
we  think  that  a  nation  and  religion  fo  maligned  as 
the  Jewilh  were,  could  have  efcaped  difcovery,  if 
there  had  been  any  deceit  in  it,  when  fo  many  lay  in 
wait  continually  to  expofe  them  to  all  contumelies 
imaginable  ?  Nay,  among  themfelves  in  their  fre- 
quent apoftafies,  and  occafions  given  for  fuch  a  pre- 
tence, how  comes  this  to  be  never  heard  of,  nor  in 
the  leaft  queftioned,  whether  the  law  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Mofes's  writing  or  no  ?  What  an  excellent 
plea  would  this  have  been  for  Jeroboam's  calves  in 
Dan  and  Bethel,  for  the  Samaritans  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  could  any  the  leaft  fufpicion  have 
been  raifed  among  them  concerning  the  authentick- 
nefs  of  the  fundamental  records  of  the  Jewifh  com- 
monwealth ?  And  which  is  moft  oblervable,  the 
Jews,  who  were  a  people  ftrangely  fufpicious  and  in- 
credulous while  they  were  fed  and  clothed  by  mi- 
racles, yet  could  never  find  ground  to  queftion  this. 
Nay,  and  Mofes  himfelf,  we  plainly  fee,  was  hugely 
envied  by  many  of  the  Ifraehtes  even  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  as  is  evident  in  the  confpiracy  of  Corah  and  his 
complices,  and  that  on  this  very  ground,  that  he 
took  too  much  upon  him.    How  unlikely  then  is  it, 
that,  amidft  fo  many  enemies,  he  mould  dare  to 
venture  any  thing  into  public  records,  which  was  not 
moft  undoubtedly  true,  or  undertake  to  preicribe  a 
law  to  oblige  the  people  to  pofterity  ?  Or  that  after 
his  own  age  any  thing  mould  come  out  under  his 
name,  which  would  not  be  prefently  detected  by  the 
emulators  of  his  glory  ?  What  then,  is  the  thing  it- 
felf  incredible  ?  Surely  not,  that  Mofes  fhould  write 
the  records  we  fpeak  of.   Were  not  they  able  to  un- 
derftand  the  truth  of  it  ?  What !  not  thofe  who 
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were  in  the  fame  age,  and  conveyed  it  down  by  a 
certain  tradition  to  pofterity  ?  Or  did  not  the  Ifrael- 
ites  all  conftantly  believe  it  ?  What !  not  they,  who 
would  fooner  part  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  than 
admit  any  variation  or  alteration  as  to  their  law  ? 

Well,  but  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  whole  Jewifli 
nation  partial  to  themlelves,  and  that,  out  of  honour 
to  the  memory  of  fo  great  a  perfon  as  Mofes,  they 
(hould  attribute  their  ancient  laws  and  records  to 
him,  which  is  all  that  infidelity  itfelf  can  imagine  in 
this  cafe1;  yet  this  cannot  be  with  any  (hadow  of  rea- 
fon  pretended.  For, 

1 .  Who  were  thofe  perfons  who  did  give  out  this 
law  to  the  Jews  under  Mofes's  name  ?  Certainly 
they,  who  undertake  to  contradift  that  which  is  re- 
ceived by  common  confent,  muft  bring  ftronger  and 
clearer  evidence  than  that  on  which  that  confent  is 
grounded,  or  elfe  their  exceptions  deferve  to  be  re- 
jedted  with  the  higheft  indignation.  What  proof 
can  be  then  brought,  that  not  only  the  Jewifh  nation, 
but  the  whole  Chriftian  world,  hath  been  fo  lament- 
ably befooled  to  believe  thofe  things  with  an  un- 
doubted alfent,  which  are  only  the  contrivances  of 
fome  cunning  men  ? 

2.  At  what  time  could  thefe  things  be  contrived  ? 
Either  while  the  memory  of  Mofcs  and  his  adions 
were  remaining,  or  afterwards.  Firft,  How  could  it 
poflibly  be  when  his  memory  was  remaining  ?  for 
then  all  things  were  fo  frefli  in  their  memories,  that 
it  was  impoflible  a  thing  of  this  univerfal  nature  could 
be  forged  of  him.  If  after,  then  I  demand  whether 
the  people  had  obferved  the  law  of  Mofes  before  or 
no  ?  If  not,  then  they  muft  certainly  know  it  at  the 
time  of  ^its  promulgation  to  be  counterfeit  :  for  had 
it  been  from  Mofes,  it  would  have  been  obferved  be- 
fore their  times  ;  if  it  was  obferved  before,  then 
either  continually  down  from  the  time  of  Mofes,  or 
not.  If  continually  down,  then  it  was  of  Mofes's 
doing,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  had  that  authority 
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book  jmong  the  people  which  the  objection  fuppofeth ;  if 
1L  not,  then  ftill  the  nearer  Mofes's  time,  the  more  dif- 
ficult fuch  a  counterfeiting  could  be,  becaufe  the 
conftitutions  which  Mofes  had  left  among  them 
would  have  remained  in  their  memories;  whereby 
they  would  eafily  reject  all  pretences  and  counter- 
feits. 

3.  How  can  we  conceive  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
would  have  ever  embraced  fuch  a  law,  had  it  not 
been  of  Mofes's  enacting  among  them  in  that  ftate 
of  time  when  he  did  ?  For  then  the  people  were  in 
fitted  capacity  to  receive  a  law,  being  grown  a  great 
people,  and  therefore  neceflary  to  have  laws  ;  newly 
delivered  from  bondage,  and  therefore  wanting  laws 
of  their  own ;  and  entering  into  a  fettled  ftate  of 
commonwealth,  which  was  the  moft  proper  feafon  of 
giving  laws. 

vi»  Thcfe  confederations  make  it  fo  clear,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  impoffible  to  conceive  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
could  have  their  laws  given  to  them  but  at  the  time 
of  their  being  in  the  wildernefs,  before  they  were 
fettled  in  Canaan.  For  fuppofe  we  at  prefent,  to 
gratify  fo  far  the  objection,  that  thefe  laws  were 
brought  forth  long  after  the  conftitution  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  national  fettlement  under  Mofes's 
name,  how  improbable,  nay  how  impoffible  is  it  to 
alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  nation  after  long  fet- 
tlement ?  What  confufion  of  interefts  doth  this 
bring  ?  What  disturbance  among  all  forts  of  people, 
who  muft  be  dilfeifed  of  their  rights,  and  brought  to 
fuch  ftrange  unwonted  cuftoms,  fo  fcemingly  againft 
their  interefts,  as  many  of  the  conftitutions  among 
the  Jews  were  ?  For  can  we  imagine  that  a  people, 
always  devoted  to  their  own  intereft,  would,  after  it 
had  been  quietly  fettled  in  their  land  by  conftitutions 
after  the  cuftom  of  other  nations,  prefently,  under  a 
pretence  of  a  copy  of  laws  found  (that  were  pretended 
to  be  given  by  one  in  former  ages  of  great  efteem, 
called  Mofes),  throw  open  all  their  former  inclofures, 
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Unci  part  with  their  former  laws,  for  thefe  of  which  chap. 
fhey  have  no  evidence,  but  the  words  of  thofe  that  *' 
told  ft  them  ?  We  have  a  clear  inftance  for  this 
among  the  Romans :  although  there  were  great  evi- 
dence given  of  the  undoubted  certainty  that  the 
books  found  in  Numa's  grave  by  Petilius  were  his, 
yet,  becaufe  they  were  adjudged  by  the  fehate  to  be 
againft  the  prefent  laws,  they  were  without  further 
enquiry  adjudged  to  be  burnt.  Was  not  here  the 
greateft  likelihood  that  might  be,  that  thefe  mould 
have  taken  place  among  the  Romans,  for  the  great 
"  veneration  for  wifdom  which  Numa  was  in  among 
them,  and  the  great  evidence  that  thefe  were  certain 
remainders  of  his,  wherein  he  gave  a  true  account  of 
the  mperftttions  in  ufe  among  them  ?  Yet  left  the 
ftate  mould  be  unfettled  by  it,  they  were  prohibited 
fo  much  as  a  public  view,  when  the  Praetor  had  fworn 
they  were  againft  the  eftablifhed  laws.  Can  we  then 
conceive  the  Jewifh  nation  would  have  embraced  fo 
burthenfome  and  ceremonious  a  law  as  Mofes's  was, 
had  it  been  brought  among  them  in  fuch  a  way  as 
the  books  of  Numa,  though  with  all  imaginable  evi- 
dence that  it  was  undoubtedly  his,  especially  when 
they  were  engaged  to  the  obfervation  of  fome  laws  or 
cuftoms  already,  by  which  their  commonwealth  had 
been  eftablifhed  ?  And  withal,  thefe  laws  of  Mofes 
feeming  fo  much  againft  the  intereft  and  good  hus- 
bandry of  a  nation,  as  all  the  neighbour  nations 
thought,  who  for  that  accufed  them  to  be  an  idle 
and  flothful  people,  as  they  judged  by  their  refting 
wholly  one  day  in  feven,  the  great  and  many  folemn 
feafts  thty  had,  the  repairing  of  all  the  males  to  Je- 
ruialem  thrice  a  year,  the  labbatical  years,  years  of 
Jubilee,  &c.  Thefe  things  were  apparently  againft 
the  intereft  of  fuch  a  nation,  whofe  great  fubfiftence 
was  upon  pafturage  and  agriculture.  So  that  it  is 
evident  thefe  laws  refpedled  not  the  outward  intereft 
of  the  nation,  and  fo  could  not  be  the  contrivance  of 
any  politicians  among  them,  but  did  immediately 
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book  aim  at  the  honour  of  the  God  whom  they  ferved  ; 

,  1L  for  whom  they  were  to  part  even  with  their  civil  in- 
terefts :  the  doing  of  which  by  a  people  generally 
taken  notice  of  for  a  particular  love  of  their  own  con- 
cernments, is  an  impregnable  argument  thefe  laws 
could  not  take  place  among  them,  had  they  not  been 
given  by  Mofes  at  the  time  of  their  unfettlement, 
and  that  their  future  fettlement  did  depend  upon 
their  prefent  obfervation  of  them  $  which  is  an  evi- 
dence too  that  they  could  be  of  no  lefs  than  Divine 
original :  Which  was  more  than  I  was  to  prove  at 
prefent. 

vn.        Were  not  thefe  writings  undoubtedly  Mofes's, 
whence  fhould  the  neighbour  nations  about  the  Jews, 
notwithftanding  the  hatred  of  the  Jewifh  religion, 
retain  fo  venerable  an  opinion  of  the  wifdom  of  Mo 
fes  ?  The  Egyptians  accounted  him  one  of  their 
priefts  (which  notes  the  efteem  they  had  of  his  learn- 
ing), as  appears  by  the  tellimonies  produced  out  of 
jofeph.  c.    Chaeremon  and  Manetho,  by  Jofephus.  Diodorus 
APp.  1. 1.    siculus  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  refpedt  among  the 
Diod.  i.  i.    famous  legiflators    and  fo  doth  Strabo,  who  fpeaks 
s'tr!bo  Geo-  *n  commendation  of  the  religion  eftablifhed  by  him. 
graph.  16.   The  teftimony  of  Longinus  is  fufficiently  known, 
Longm.  de  that  Mofes  was  no  man  of  any  vulgar  wit  («x  6  t^w* 
Subiim.     ai/rj^).    Chalcidius  calls  him  fapientijftmus  Mofes  ;  al- 
though I  muft  not  diflemble  that  Chalcidius  hath, 
been,  I  think,  undefervedly  reckoned  among  Hea- 
then writers,  though  he  comments  on  Plato's  Timae- 
us,  it  being  molt  probable  that  he  was  a  Chriflian 
v.voff.dc  Platonift,  which  might  more  probably  make  Vaninus 
id^i.  ii.   cajj        circumforaneum  blateronem.    But  though  we 
exempt  Chalcidius  out  of  the  number  of  thofe 
Heathens  who  have  borne  teftimony  to  the  wifdom 
of  Mofes,  yet  there  are  number  enough  befides  him 
v-J5rot.  de  produced  by  Juftin  Martyr,  Cyril,  and  others,  whofe 
c&rii.ii!8  evidence  is  clear  and  full  to  make  us  undoubtedly 
believe  that  there  could  never  have  been  fo  uhiverfal 
and  uninterrupted  a  tradition  concerning  the  writings 
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and  laws  of  Mofes,  had  they  not  been  certainly  his,  chap. 
and  conveyed  down  in  a  continual  fucceflion  from  his      *'  • 
time  to  our  prefent  age.    Which  will  be  yet  more 
clear,  if  we  confider  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  na- 
tional conftitution  and  fettlement  of  the  Jews  did  de- 
pend on  the  truth  of  the  laws  and  writings  of  Mofes. 
Can  we  have  more  undoubted  evidence  that  there 
were  liich  perfons  as  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  Numa, 
and  that  the  laws  bearing  their  names  were  theirs, 
than  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  commonwealths  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  who  were  governed  by 
thofe  laws  ?  When  writings  are  not  of  general  con- 
cernment, they  may  be  more  eafily  counterfeited ;  but 
when  they  concern  the  rights,  privileges,  and  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  there  will  be  enough  whofe  intereft: 
will  lead  them  to  prevent  impoftures.    It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  forge  a  Magna  Charta,  and  to  invent  laws. 
Men's  caution  and  prudence  is  never  fo  quickfighted, 
as  in  matters  which  concern  their  eftates  and  free- 
holds.   The  general  intereft  of  men  lies  contrary  to 
fuch  impoftures,  and  therefore  they  will  prevent  their 
obtaining  among  them.    Now  the  laws  of  Mofes  are 
incorporated  into  the  very  republic  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  fubfiftence  and  government  depends  upon 
them ;  their  religion  and  laws  are  fo  interwoven  one 
with  the  other,  that  one  cannot  be  broken  oft'  from 
the  other.    Their  right  to  their  temporal  poffeffions 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  depends  on  their  owning  the 
fovereignty  of  God,  who  gave  them  to  them,  and 
on  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  recorded  by  Mofes,  con- 
cerning the  promifes  made  to  the  Patriarchs.  So 
that  on  that  account  it  was  impoflible  thofe  laws 
lhould  be  counterfeit,  on  which  the  welfare  of  a  nation 
depended,  and  according  to  which  they  were  go- 
verned ever  fince  they  were  a  nation.  So  that  I  ihall 
now  take  it  to  be  fufficiently  proved,  that  the  writings 
under  the  name  of  Mofes  were  undoubtedly  his ;  for 
none,  who  acknowledge  the  laws  to  have  been  his, 
can  have  the  face  to  deny  the  hiftory,  there  being  fo 
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necefiary  a  connexion  between  them ;  and  the  Book 
of  Qenefis  being  nothing  clfe  but  a  general  and  very 
neceffary  introdu&ion  to  that  which  follows.  I  deny 
not  but  the  hiftory  of  Moles  might,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews,  and' the  belief  of  others,  be  re- 
vited  by  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue, 
^fter  the  Jews*  return  from  captiviiy,  as  appears  by 
t}\t  names  of  places,  and  other  paflages  not  fuitable 
to  the  time  of  Moles :  but  1  utterly  deny  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  not  of  Mofes's  penning,  .or  that  it 
was  only  a  collection  out  of  the  diaries  and  annals  of 
the  nation :  for  throughout  the  Scripture  the  very 
hiftorical  paifages  are  attributed  to  Mofes,  g,qd  in  all 
probability  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  bears  d^tp  be* 
fore  the  Captivity  •,  by  which  it  ftill  appears  that 
thofe  frooks  are  truly  the  books  of  !V3[ofe§, 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

Mofes's  certain  Knowledge  of  what  he  writ. 

I.  The  third  Hypothefts  concerns  the  Certainty  of  the 
Matter  of  Mofes's  Hiftory  *  that  gradually  proved  : 
Firft*  Mofes's  Knowledge  cleared*  by  his  Education* 
and  Experience*  and  certain  Information.  II.  His 
Education  in  the  Wifdom  of  Egypt ;  what  that  was. 
III.  The  old  Egyptian  Learning  enquired  into  •*  IV. 
The  Conveniences  for  it.  V.  Of  the  Egyptian  Priefts. 
Mofes  reckoned  among  them  for  his  Knozvledge.  VI. 
The  mathematical*  natural*  divine*  and  moral  Learn- 
ing of  Egypt.  VII.  Their  political  Wifdom  moft 
confiderable.  VIII.  The  Advantage  of 'Mofes  above 
the  Greek  Philofophers*  as  to  Wifdom  and  Reafon. 
Mofes  himfelf  an  Eye-witnefs  of  moft  of  his  Hiftory : 
IX.  The  certain  uninterrupted  Tradition  of  the  other 
Part  among  the  Jews,  manifefted  by  rational.  Evi- 
dence. 


H 


r  AVING  thus  far  cleared  our  way,  we  come  to  chap. 
the  third  hypothefis,  which  is,  There  are  as  llm 
manifeft  proofs  of  the  undoubted  truth  and  certainty  of  the  i.' 
hiftory  recorded  by  Mofes*  as  any  can  be  given  concerning  H>f°tb-3» 
any  thing  which  we  yield  the  firmeft  affent  unto.    Here  it 
muft  be  confidered  that  we  proceed  in  a  way  of  ra- 
tional evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  thing  in 
hand;  as  to  which,  if  in  the*  judgment  of  impartial 
perfons  the  arguments  produced  be  ftrong  enough  to 
convince  an  unbiafTed  mind,  it  is  not  material  whe- 
ther  ever}'  wrangling  atheift  will  fit  down  contented 
with  them :  for  ulually  perfons  of  that  inclination, 
rather  than  judgment,  are  more  refolyed  againft  light, 
than  inquifitive  after  it,  and  rather  feek  to  flop  the 
chinks  at  which  any  light  might  come  in,  than  open 
the  windows  for  the  free  and  cheerful  entertainment 
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book  of  it.    It  will  certainly  be  fufficient  to  make  it  ap- 
r  1L      pear  that  no  man  can  deny  the  truth  of  that  part  of 
Scripture  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  without  of- 
fering manifeft  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  and 
making  it  appear  to  the  world  that  he  is  one  wholly 
forfaken  of  his  own  reafon  ;  which  will  be  fatisfadto- 
rily  done,  if  we  can  clear  thefe  things  :  Firft,  that  it 
was  morally  impofliblc  Mofes  mould  be  ignorant  of 
the  things  he  undertook  to  write  of,  and  lb  be  de- 
ceived himfelf.    Secondly,  that  it  was  utterly  impof- 
fible  he  mould  have  any  defign  in  deceiving  others  in 
reporting  it.    Thirdly,  that  it  is  certain  from  all  ra- 
tional evidence  that  he  hath  not  deceived  the  world, 
but  that  his  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  true.    Firft,  that 
it  was  morally  impoffible  Mofes  mould  be  deceived 
himfelf,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  things  which  he  writ 
of.    Two  things  are  requifite  to  prevent  a  man's 
being  deceived  himfelf.    Firft,  that  he  be  a  perfon  of 
more  than  ordinary  judgment,  wifdom,  and  know- 
ledge.   Secondly,  that  he  have  fufficient  information 
concerning  the  things  he  undertakes  to  write  of.  If 
either  of  thefe  two  be  wanting,  it  is  poflible  for  a  man 
of  integrity  to  be  deceived  ;  for  an  honeft  heart  hath 
not  always  an  Urim  and  Thummim  upon  it ;  nor  is 
fidelity  always  furnifhed  with  the  acuteft  intellectuals. 
The  fimplicity  of  the  dove  is  as  liable  to  be  deceived 
itfelf,  as  the  fubtlety  of  the  ferpent  is  to  deceive 
others ;  but  where  the  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  is  to 
prevent  being  deceived,  and  the  dove's  innocency  in 
not  deceiving  others,  there  are  all  the  qualifications 
can  be  defired  in  any  one  who  undertakes  only  to  tell 
the  truth.    Firft,  then,  that  Mofes  was  a  perfon  of 
a  great  underftanding,  and  fufficiently  qualified  to 
put  a  difference  between  truth  and  faliehood,  will 
appear,  firft,  from  the  ingenuity  of  his  education  ; 
fecondly,  from  the  ripenefs  of  his  judgment,  and 
greatnefs  of  his  experience  when  he  penned  thefe 
things. 
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Firft,  we  begin  with  his  education.    And  here  we  c  h  a  p. 
require  at  prefent  no  further  afient  to  be  given  to  IL 
what  is  reported  concerning  Mofes  in  Scripture,  than 
what  we  give  to  Plutarch's  Lives,  or  any  other  rela- 
tions concerning  the  a&ions  of  perlbns  who  lived  in 
former  ages.    Two  things  then  we  find  recorded  in 
Scripture  concerning  Mofes's  education ;  'That  he  Hcb.  xi. 
was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Egypt ,  and  that  he  was  A5^8vii< 
Jkilled  in  all  tie  learning  of  the  Egyptians    and  thefe  22. 
two  will  abundantly  prove  the  ingenuity  of  his  edu- 
cation, viz.  that  he  was  a  perfon  both  converfant  in 
civil  affairs,  and  acquainted  with  the  abftrufer  parts 
of  all  the  Egyptian  wifdom. 

And  I  confefs  there  is  nothing  to  me  which  doth  n- 
advance  fo  much  the  repute  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
learning,  as  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  ihould 
take  fo  much  notice  of  it,  as  to  fet  forth  a  perfon 
(otherwife  renowned  for  greater  accomplilhments)  by 
his  fkill  in  this.  For  if  it  be  below  the  wifdom  of* 
any  ordinary  perfon  to  fet  forth  a  perfon  by  that 
which  in  itfelf  is  no  matter  of  commendation,  how 
much  lefs  can  we  imagine  it  of  that  infinite  wifdom 
which  infpired  Stephen,  in  that  apology  which  he 
makes  for  himfelf  againft  the  Libertines,  who  charged 
him  with  contempt  of  Moles  and  the  law  ?  And 
therefore  certainly  this  was  fome  very  obfervable 
thing,  which  was  brought  in  as  a  Angular  commend- 
ation of  Mofes,  by  that  perfon  whole  delign  was  to 
make  it  appear  how  high  an  efteem  he  had  of  him. 
And  hence  it  appears  that  learning  is  not  only  in  it- 
felf a  great  accomplilhment  of  human  nature,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  veneration, 
even  in  thole  who  have  excellencies  of  a  higher  nature 
to  commend  them.  If  a  pearl  retains  its  excellency 
when  it  lies  upon  a  dunghill,  it  can  certainly  lole  no- 
thing of  its  luftre  by  being  fet  in  a  crown  of  gold. 
If  learning  be  commendable  in  an  Egyptian,  it  is  no 
lefs  in  Moles,  where  it  is  enamelled  with  more  noble 
perfections  than  of  itfelf  it  can  reach  unto.    All  the 
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book  queftion  is,  whether  the  ancient  learning  of  the 
J  Egyptians  was  fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  improve 
the  reafon  and  underftanding  of  men  to  fuch  ai* 
height,  as  thereby  to  make  them  more  capable  of 
putting  a  difference  between  truth  and  fallehood  ? 
Whether  it  were  fuch  an  overflowing  Nilus  as  would 
enrich  the  underftandings  of  all  thofe  who  were  in  & 
capacity  to  receive  its  ftreams  ?  The  truth  is,  there 
want  not  grounds  of  fufpicion  that  the  old  Egyptian 
learning  was  not  of  that  elevation  which  the  prefent 
diftance  of  our  age  makes  us  apt  to  think  it  was, 
Conring.  dc  And  a  learned  man  hath  in  a  fet  difcourfe  endea- 
StdlS!  c.  voured  to  fhew  the  great  defects  that  there  were  ia 
jo,  u^i.  it.  Neither  can  it,  I  think,  be  denied,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  we  have  now  concerning  it,  fome 
parts  of  their  learning  were  frivolous,  others  obfcure, 
a  great  deal  magical,  and  the  reft  (hort  of  that  im- 
provement which  the  acceffion  of  the  parts,  and  in- 
duftry  of  after-ages,  gave  unto  it.  But  yet  it  i* 
again  as  evident,  that  ibme  parts  of  learning  were  in- 
vented by  the  Egyptians,  others  much  improved, 
and  that  the  Greeks  did  at  firft  fet  up  with  the  ftock 
they  borrowed  out  of  Egypt ;  and  that  learning 
chiefly  flourifhed  there,  when  there  was  (I  had  al- 
inoft  faid)  an  Egyptian  darknefs  of  ignorance  over- 
fpreading  the  fj^ce  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions. 

in.  Which  will  appear  by  thefe  confiderations  :  The 
great  antiquity  of  their  repute  for  learning ;  the  great 
advantages  they  had  for  promoting  it ;  and  the  parts 
of  learning  moll  in  ufe  among  them.  This,  though- 
it  may  feem  a  digreffion  here,  will  yet  tend  to  pro* 
mote  our  defign,  by  flhewing  thereby  how  qualified 
and  accomplished  Mofes  was  to  deliver  to  the  world 
Macrch     an  hiftory  of  ancient  times.    If  we  believe  Macro- 

TTn\r!'1  ^us>  tnere  was  no  Pe°ple  m  the  world  could  vie  for 
somn.Scip.  learning  with  the  Egyptians;  who  makes  Egypt  in- 
L  i.  c.  i9.  one  p]ace  tfje  mother  of  all  arts,  and  in  another,  the 
Egyptians, .  omnium  philofopkia  dijciplinarum  paretuesy 
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the  fathers  of  all  the  philofopbic  fciences.  He  derives  chap. 
elfewhere  the  original  of  all  ajlronomy  from  them,  quos  IL 
conjlat  primos  omnium  coelum  meiiriy  &  fcmtari  aiifos  ;  ibid.  0  zi. 
though  it  be  more  probable  that  the  nativity  even  of 
aftronomy  itfelf  was  firft  calculated  by  the  Chaldae- 
ans,  from  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Egyptians. 
He  likewife  appropriates  all  divine  knowledge  to 
them,  where  he  faith  they  were  foli  rerum  divino.rum  u.  Satum. 
confcii;  and  after  calls  Egypt  divinarum  omnium  difa-  j'^'JJ^ 
plinarum  compotem.  It  is  lufficiently  notorious  what 
great  repute  the  Egyptian  learning  hath  been  in  with 
ibme  in  our  latter  times ;  in  that  our  chymifts  look 
upon  it  as  the  greateft  honour  to  their  profeffion, 
that  they  think  they  can  claim  kindred  of  the  old 
Egyptian  learning,  and  derive  the  pedigree  of  their 
chymiftry  from  the  old  Egyptian  Hermes.  But  that 
vain  pretence  is  fufficiently  refuted  by  the  fore-men- 
tioned learned  man  Conringius,  in  his  tract  on  this 
fubje<5t,  de  Hermetica  Medicina.  Francifcus  Patricius 
profefleth  himfelf  ib  great  an  admirer  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian learning,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  no  bad 
exchange,  if  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  were  extruded, 
and  the  old  Egyptian  received  inftead  of  it.  But  the 
world  is  now  grown  wifer  than  to  receive  his  Hermes 
Trifmegiftus  for  the  author  of  the  old  Egyptian  phi- 
lofophy, the  credit  of  his  author  being  for  ever 
blafted,  and  the  docTrine  contained  in  the  book$ 
under  his  name  marnTefted  to  be  a  mere  cento ;  a  con- 
fufed  mixture  of  the  Chriftian,  Platonic,  and  Egyp- 
tian doctrine  together:  fo  that  we  could  hardly 
maintain  the  juftnefs  of  the  repute  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  learning  from  any  thing  now  extant  of  it  5 
but  yet  we  fee  no  reafon  to  queflion  it,  efpecially 
fince  it  is  fo  honourably  fpoken  of  in  lacred  writ,  and 
feems  in  it  to  have  been  made  the  ftandard  and  mear 
lure  of  human  wifdqrn.  For  which  we  have  this  ob* 
fervable  teftimony,  that  when  the  wifdom  of  Solo-, 
mon  is  fpoken  of  with  the  greateft  advantage  and 
Cpmroeridation,  it  is  fet  forth  with  this  character, 
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book  that  it  exceeded  the  zvifdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  Eafi 
'      country,  and  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt.    Whence  it  is 
i  Kings  iv.  moft  natural  and  eafy  to  argue,  that  certainly  their 
*9»         learning  mufl  be  accounted  thegreateft  at  that  time 
in  the  world,  or  elle  it  could  not  have  been  inferred 
that  Solomon  was  wifcr  than  all  men,  becaufe  his 
wifdom  excelled  theirs,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  their  wif- 
dom  to.  have  been  the  greateft  in  that  age  of  the 
world,  when  the  wifdom  of  the  Grecians  (although 
in  that  time  Homer  is  fuppofed  to  flourifli)  was  not 
thought  worthy  the  taking  notice  of.    We  fee  from 
hence  then,  as  from  an  irrefragable  teftimony,  that 
the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  anciently  was  no  trivial 
pedantry,  nor  mere  fuperftitiousand  magical  rites,  but 
that  there  was  fomething  in  it  folid  and  fubftantial, 
or  it  had  not  been  worth  triumphing  over  by  the 
wifdom  of  Solomon  :  it  being  true  of  that,  what  Lip- 

MagHitud    **us         °^  ^e  R°man  empire>  quicquid  dignum  vinci 
Rom.  hi."   videbatur,  vicit ;  cat  era  non  tarn  non  potuit  quam  eon- 
*•  3-        tempfit  y  it  was  an  argument  of  fome  great  worth, 
that  it  was  overtopped  and  conquered  by  it. 
,v*        Thus  we  fee  how  juft  the  repute  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  learning  is  from  teftimony ;  and  we  mail 
find  as  great  reafon  for  it,  when  we  confider  the  great 
advantages  the  Egyptians  had  for  promoting  of  learn- 
ing among  them.    Two  ways  men  come  to  know- 
ledge -y  either  by  tradition  from  others,  or  by  obferv- 
ation  of  their  own  :  what  the  Egyptians  had  the  fifft 
way,  will  be  fpoken  to  afterwards ;  we  now  confider 
the  latter  of  thefe.    All  knowledge  arifing  from 
obfervation,  muft  be  either  of  thofe  fciences  which 
immediately  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  men's  lives,  or 
fuch  whofe  end  is  to  improve  men's  rational  faculties 
via.  ArM.  in  the  knowledge  of  things.    The  former  neceflity 
uTu' l'  w^  Put  men  uPon  the  finding  out ;  the  latter  re- 
quire fecejfum  6  otia9  freedom  from  other  employ- 
ments, a  mind  addicted  to  them,  and  induftry  in  the 
ftudy  of  them,  and  a  care  to  preferve  their  inventions 
in  them.    The  ftudy  of  geometry,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, 
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tians,  owed  its  original  to  neceflity  j  for  the  river  chap. 
Nile  being  fwelled  with  the  Ihowers  falling  in  Ethio- 
pia,  and  thence  annually  overflowing  the  country  of 
Egypt,  and  by  its  violence  overturning  all  the  marks 
they  had  to  diftinguifh  their  lands,  made  it  necefiary 
for  them,  upon  every  abatement  of  the  flood,  to  fur- 
vey  their  lands,  to  find  out  eveiy  one  his  own  by  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  upon  the  furvey  •>  the  necef- 
fity  of  which  put  them  upon  a  more  diligent  enquiry 
into  that  ftudy,  that  thereby  they  might  attain  to 
fome  exa&nefs  in  that,  which  was  to  be  of  fuch  ne- 
ceflary, conftant,  and  perpetual  ufe.    Thence  we 
find  the  invention  of  geometry  particularly  attributed 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  others,  to  the  J^CT?lot- 
Egyptians.    This  fkill  of  theirs  they  after  improved  c.  109. 
into  a  greater  benefit,  viz.  the  conveying  the  water  # 
of  Nile  into  thofe  places  where  it  had  not  overflown  c™i.°kho£ 
to  fo  great  a  height,  as  to  give  them  hopes  of  an  enfu-  J- xv5ii* 
ing  plenty ;  which  they  did  by  the  artificial  cutting  of  ° 34* 
feveral  channels  for  that  end ;  wherein,  faith  Strabo, 
the  Egyptians'  art  and  induftry  outwent  nature  itfelf.  strabo. 
By  this  likewife  they  obferved  the  height  of  the  over-  p.^s;. 
flowing  of  the  river,  whereby  they  knew  what  harveft 
to  expecT:  the  following  year ;  which  they  did  by  a 
well  near  Memphis  (from  the  ufe  of  it  called  N«Xo- 
f«Tfiov)  ;  upon  the  walls  of  which  were  the  marks  of 
feveral  cubits,  which  they  obferve  and  publilh  it  to 
all,  that  they  might  provide  themfelves  accordingly. 
W e  fee  what  grounds  there  are,  even  from  profit  and 
advantage,  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
were  (killed  in  geometry,  and  the  knowledge  relating 
thereto. 

And  for  the  promoting  of  all  other  knowledge,  v. 
whofe  end  is  contemplation,  the  very  conftitution  of 
their  commonwealth  did  much  conduce  thereto  ;  for 
thereby  it  was  provided  that  there  fhould  always  be  a 
fufficient  number  of  perfons  freed  from  all  other  em- 
ployments, who  might  devote  themfelves  to  a  fedu- 
lous  enquiry  into  the  natures  of  things.    Such  were 
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book  the  Egyptian  Pricfts,  who,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
lL     the  Egyptian  iuperftitions,  were  freed  from  that  bur* 
denfome  fervice  of  facrtficing  beafts,  which  the  priefts 
of  other  nations  were  continually  employed  about, 
and  fo  they  enjoyed  not  only  an  eafy,  but  a  very  ho- 
nourable employment ;  for  they  were  the  perfons  of 
the  greateft  honour,  efteem,  and  authority  among 
the  Egyptians ;  of  which  rank,  as  far  as  I  can  find, 
all  were  accounted,  who  were  not  foldiers,  hufoand- 
straM.xvii.  merti  or  artificers.    For  Strabo  mentions  no  nobility 
p' '  7*     at  all  in  Egypt  diftinft  from  the  priefts  ;  for  he  di- 
vides the  whole  commonwealth  into  foldiers,  hufband- 
men,  and  priefts.    And  telling  us  that  the  other  two 
were  employed  about  matters  of  war,  and  the  king's 
revenues  in  peace,  he  adds,  0/  A  /*f  «V  <p^o<ro<plxv 

priefs  minded  the  Judy  of  philofophy  and  ajtrottomy,  and 
converfed  mqft  with  their  kings.  And  after,  fpeaking 
of  their  kings  being  ftudied  in  their  arts,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  priefts,  he  adds,  p$  Sv  w  ocvroTq  irXtlwy  0 
with  whom  they  /pent  mofi  of  their  lives.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  kings  them- 
felves  were  often  priefts ;  and  adds  out  pf  Hecataeus, 
that  the  kings  ufed  to  drink  wine  by  meafure,  Up~q 
ovts?,  becaufe  they  to  ere  priejis ;  for,  as  he  faith,  the 
kings  of  Egypt  were  chofen  either  out  of  the  rank  of 

Plutarch,  de  priefts  Or  foldiers,  rS  ph  i^etviflay9  T8  ^£  h<i  foflxv  ytWS 

^9.  Ediu'  xa»  riP*v  thofe  tzvo  orders  being  of  the 

©xoa.    •  greajeft  honour the  one  for  valour,  and  the  other for  wif~ 
dom  ;  and  if  the  king  were  chofen  out  of  the  foldiers, 
he  was  prefently  entered  among  the  priefts,  to  learn 
Diod.i.i.    their  myftical  fciences.    Diodorus  kerns  to  reckon 
fome  great  perfons  after  the  priefts,  and  diftinft  from 
the  foldiery  ;  but  if  he  means  by  thefe  any  other 
than  fome  of  the  other  two  profeffions,  I  muft  fay,  as 
Cafrub.N<*.  Cafaubon  doth  in  another  cafe  of  Diodorus,  Sane  Stra* 
l^xiti!*'     bonis  aucloritas  multis  ftculis  apud  me  pravalet ;  Diodo* 
rus's  tejiimony  is  not  to  be  weighed  with  Strabo' s.  From 
whence  we  may  underftand  the  reafon  why  that  Po- 
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tipherah,  whofe  daughter  Jofeph  married,  is  called  chap. 
p3,  which  fome  render  the  Priefts  others  the  Prince  of  1U 
On ;  but  theie  two  we  fee  are  very  confiftent,  their  c™.  »n. 
priefts  being  their  great  princes,  and  Heliopolis,  or  45' 
On,  of  which  Potipherah  was  prince  or  prieft,  being 
the  chief  feat  and  univerfity  of  the  priefts  of  Egypt. 
Now  it  is  evident  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  that  £Um.  aw*. 
the  Egyptians  did  not  communicate  their  myfteries  i.*^"1* 
promiicuoully  to  all,  but  only  to  fuch  as  were  in  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown,  or  elfe  to  thofe  of  the  priefts  and 
their  children,  who  were  moft  apt  and  fit  for  them, 
both  by  their  diet,  inftru&ion,  and  family.    For  this 
was  unalterably  obferved  among  them,  that  there  was 
a  continued  fucceflion  of  a  profeffion  in  their  feveral 
families,  both  of  priefts,  foldiers,  and  hulbandmen, 
whereby  they  kept  their  feveral  orders  without  any 
mixture  or  confufion  ;  which  is  confeffed  both  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  :  fo  that  by  this  conftitu-  Hcrodot 
tion  learning  was  among  them  confined  to  the  priefts,  }•"• c-  37* 
which  highly  advanceth  the  probability  of  that  tra-  c.73'. 
dition  preferved  among  the  Egyptians  concerning 
Mofes  (which  likewife  ftrongly  proves  our  prefent  de- 
lign),  viz.  Manetho's  records,  as  Jofephus  tells  us,  jofeph.  1.  u 
that  Mofes  was  one  of  the  priefts  at  Heliopolis,  and  ^pp6'Ecd'iu 
that  bis  name  among  them  was  Ofarfiphus,  who  Oxen, 
changing  his  name,  was  called  Mofes,  and  in  the  time 
of  Amenophis  conduced  the  leprous  people  out  of 
Egypt  (fo  the  Egyptians,  out  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Ifraelites,  call  them).     And  Chseremon,  another 
Egyptian  prieft  in  the  fame  author,  calls  Mofes  a 
fcribe,  and  Jofeph  (by  whom  probably  he  means 
Jolhua)  a  facred  fcribe ;  and  faith  that  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Mofes  was  Tifithen,  and  of  Jofeph,  Pote- 
feph.    Now  this  tradition  did  in  all  probability  arife 
from  the  repute  of  Mofes's  learning  and  wifdom, 
which  being  among  them  proper  to  their  priefts,  they 
thence  afcribed  that  name  to  him ;  although  pro- 
bably he  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  their 

myfterie$ 
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book  myfteries  frojn  the  relation  he  had  to  Pharaoh's 
llm  daughter. 

vi.        We  come  now  to  confider  the  parts  of  the  Egyp- 
tian learning,  in  which  the  Scripture  tells  us  Mofes 
PhUo  jud.  was  /killed.    This  by  Philo  Judaeus  is  branched  into 
MonsU      arithmetic,  geometry,  muftc,  and  hieroglyphical  philofophy ; 
tom.  11      but  Sixtus  Seneniis,  more  comprehenfively,  from  Di- 
MaitgejE,d*  odorus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others,  divides  it  into 
sixt.sencn.  four  parts,  mathematical^  natural,  divine,  and  moral. 
i.u.P.  39.  ^eir  fkill  in  the  mathematical  parts  of  learning  hath 
been  partly  fhewed  already,  and  might  be  more 
largely,  from  that  fkill  in  them  which  the  Grecians 
iambi,  de    gained  from  the  Egyptians ;  as  both  Iamblichus  and  ' 
i?*x9y.th'  Porphyry  fpeak  of  Pythagoras,  that  he  gained  his  fkill 
Ed.  Kuftcr.  in  geometry  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians :  for  thefe, 
vit.rppyth.dc  as  Porphyry  faith,  of  a  long  time  had  been  very  ftu- 
e/r       dious  of  geometry,  as  the  Phoenicians  of  arithmetic, 
om#   and  the  Chaldaeans  of  aftronomy.    But  Iamblichus 
(and  I  think  defervedly)  takes  notice  of  the  t#  Ju<t- 
vpocfoxTM,  the  difficult  accefs  of  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
especially  as  to  acquaintance  with  their  myfteries; 
Swab.  1.     and  lb  Strabo  calls  them,  juupxa?  x«»  SwfAttotMTom,  fuch 
p$o6.      who  concealed  their  learning  under  many  fymbols, 
and  were  not  eafily  drawn  to  unfold  it.    And  yet  we 
might  think  the  two-and-twenty  years  time,  which 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  have  fpent  among  them, 
had  been  enough  to  have  infinuated  himfelf  into  their 
utmoft  acquaintance,  and  to  have  drawn  from  them 
the  knowledge  of  their  greateft  myfteries :  but  yet 
we  have  no  great  reafon  to  think  he  did,  if  we  believe 
the  ftory  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  of  his  facrificing  an 
hecatomb  for  the  finding  out  that  demonftr  tion, 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  forty-feventh  propo- 
fition  of  the  firft  of  Euclid.    Yet  this  did  not  abate 
the  Grecians'  eftcem  of  the  Egyptians1  mathematical 
learning ;  for  in  Plato's  time  Eudoxus  Cnidius  went 
into  Egypt  on  purpofe  to  acquire  it ;  and  Democri- 
tus's  boaft,  that  none  of  the  Arfepedonaptse  in  Egypt 
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(fo  their  priefts  were  called,  as  Clemens  Alexandrihus  chap. 
and  Eufebius  tell  us,  who  relate  the  ftory)  exceeded 
him  in  the  mathematics,  proves  at  leaft  inferred,  that  cicm.  aj. 
they  were  then  in  greater!  efteem  for  them.    Their  p^7.U' 
great  fkill  in  aftronomy  is  attefted  by  Diodorus,  Stra-  z»(> 
bo,  Herodotus,  and  others,  and  by  their  finding  out  J' 
the  courfe  of  the  year  by  the  motion  of  the  fun ;  c.  49, 50. 
which  was  the  invention  of  the  Heliopoiitan  priefts.  f  ^ 
How  much  they  valued  geography,  appears  from  p.  54»- 


Hcrodot. 


Clemens's  defcription  of  the  'U^yoa.^uft^y  or  f acred   ii#  c>  4< 
fcribe,  in  the  folemn  proceflion  j  for  he  was  required  cic-nens 
to  be  fkilful  in  hieroglyphics,  cofmography,  geogra-  p[™T7'.Uv1, 
phy,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  chorography  of  £^  Oxon» 
Egypt,  and  defcription  of  the  Nile.    Euftathius,  in 
his  notes  on  Dionyfius,  attributes  the  invention  of 
geographical  tables  to  Sefoftris,  who  caufed  the  lands 
he  had  conquered  to  be  defcribed  in  tables,  and  fo 
communicated  to  the  Egyptians,  and  from  them  to 
others.    Their  fkill  in  natural  philolbphy  could  not 
be  very  great,  becaufe  of  their  magic,  and  fuperftition, 
whereby  they  were  hindered  from  all  experiments  in 
thofe  natural  things,  which  they  attributed  a  divinity 
to  :  but  they  feem  to  have  been  more  exaft  and  cu- 
rious in  natural  hiftory ;  for  any  prodigies,  or  any 
thing  that  was  anomalous  in  nature,  they  did,  faith 

Strabo,  QitoirpayfAOVswgov  dvoLQipzw  tlq  roi  Ufol  ypot[xfj.ar»9 

with  a  great  deal  of-curioftty  infer t  in  their  [acred  records  ; 
and  Herodotus  adds,  that  more  things  of  that  nature  are 
obferved  by  them  than  by  any  other  nation  ;  which,  faith 
he,  they  not  only  diligently  preferve,  but  frequently 
compare  together,  and  from  a  fimilitude  of  prodigies 
gather  a  fimilitude  of  events.  But  that  which  gained 
the  Egyptians  the  greateft  repute  abroad,  feems  to 
have  been  their  early  fkill  in  phyfic,  which  is  fo  much 
fpoken  of  by  Homer,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others,  that  it  were  imperti- 
nent .troubling  a  reader's  patience  with  the  proof  of 
that  which  is  fo  generally  confefled.  A  great  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  this  ftudy  among  them  i* 
Vol.  I.  L  (if 
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b  o  o  k  (if  Manetho  may  be  fo  far  credited)  that  Athotis,  the 
ly*     fecond  king  of  the  firft  dynafty  of  the  Thinites,  was 
a  phyfician  himfelf,  and  writ  fome  books  of  anatomy; 
and  the  fecond  king  of  the  third  dynafty  of  the  Mem-  ' 
phites  was,  for  his  fkill  in  phyfic,  honoured  among 
hum***'  t^iem  by  tne  name  of  -3Lfculapius.    Pliny  affirms  it 
c.  26.  i.xlx  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  their  kings  to  caufe  dead 
xxix.  c.  x.   bodies  to  be  diffected,  to  find  out  the  nature  of  dif- 
eafes ;  and  elfewhere  tells  us,  that  the  original  of 
phyfic  among  them  was  from  the  relations  of  thofe 
who  by  any  remedy  were  cured  of  any  difeafe,  which 
for  a  memorial  to  pofterity  were  recorded  in  their 
temples.    Their  hieroglyphical  and  myftical  learning 
hath  made  the  greateft  noife  in  the  world,  and  hath 
the  lead  of  fubftance  in  it ;  which,  whoever  will  not 
be  convinced  of  without  perufal  of  Kircher's  Oedipus 
jiigyptiacus,  will  at  laft  find  it  fully  done  to  his  hand 
by  the  fuccefslefs  endeavours  of  that  otherwife  learned 
man.    I  cannot  think  any  rational  man  could  think 
that  ftudy  worth  his  pains,  which  at  the  higheft  can 
amount  but  to  a  conjecture ;  and  when  it  is  come  to 
that  with  a  great  deal  of  pains,  it  is  nothing  but  fome 
ordinary  and  trivial  obfervation.    As  in  that  famous 
hieroglyphic  of  Diofpolis,  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the 
ancients,  where  was  a  child  to  exprefs  coming  into  the 
world,  an  old  man  for  going  out  of  it,  an  hawk  for 
God,  an  hippopotamus  for  hatred,  and  a  crocodile 
for  impudence ;  and  all  to  exprefs  this  venerable 
apophthegm,  O  ye  that  come  into  the  zvorld,  and  that  go 
cut  of  it>  God  hates  impudence.    And  therefore  cer- 
tainly this  kind  of  learning  deferves  the  higheft  form 
among  the  difficiles  ntiga ;  and  all  thefe  hieroglyphics 
put  together  will  make  but  one  good  one,  and  that 
fliould  be  for  labour  loft. 
VIL        There  is  yet  one  part  of  learning  more  among  them 
which  the  Egyptians  are  efteemed  for ;  which  is  the 
political  and  civil  part  of  it,  which  may  better  be 
called  wifdom  than  mod  of  the  foregoing.  Two 
things  fpeak  much  the  wifdom  of  a  nation  j  good 
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laws,  and  a  prudent  management  of  them.  Their  chap, 
laws  are  highly  commended  by  Strabo  and  Diodo-  iu 
rus ;  and  it  is  none  of  the  leaft  commendations  of 
them,  that  Solon  and  Lycurgus  borrowed  fo  many 
of  their  conftitutions  from  them  :  and  for  the  pru- 
dent majiagement  of  their  government,  as  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  ftate  fo  long  in  peace  and  quietnefs  is 
an  invincible  demonftration  of  it,  fo  the  report  given 
of  them  in  Scripture  adds  a  further  teftimony  to  it  \ 
for  therein  the  king  of  Egypt  is  called  the  Son  of  the  ifa.  xi*. 
Wife,  as  well  as  the  fon  of  ancient  kings  ;  and  his 
counfeUors  are  called  wife  counfellors  of  Pharaoh,  and 
the  wife  men  whereby  a  more  than  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  policy  muft  be  underftood.  Can  we  now 
imagine  fuch  a  perfon  as  Mofes  was,  bred  up  in  all 
the  ingenuous  literature  of  Egypt,  converfant  among 
their  wifeft  perfons  in  Pharaoh's  court,  having  there- 
by all  advantages  to  improve  himfelf,  and  to  under- 
Hand  the  utmoft  of  all  that  they  knew,  fhould  not  be 
able  to  pafs  a  judgment  between  a  mere  pretence  and 
impofture,  and  real  and  important  truths  ?  Can  we 
think  that  one  who  had  intereft  in  fo  great  a  court, 
all  advantages  of  raifing  himfelf  therein,  fhould  wil- 
lingly forfake  all  the  pleafures  and  delights  at  prefent, 
all  his  hopes  and  advantages  for  the  future,  were  he 
not  folly  perfuaded  of  the  certain  and  undoubted 
truth  of  all  thofe  things  which  are  recorded  in  his 
books  ?  Is  it  poffible  a  man  of  ordinary  wifdom  fhould 
venture  himfelf  upon  fo  hazardous,  unlikely,  and 
dangerous  employment,  as  that  was  which  Mofes  un- 
dertook, whiqh  could  have  no  probability  of  fuccefs, 
but  only  upon  the  belief  that  that  God  who  appeared 
unto  him,  was  greater  than  all  the  Gods  of  Egypt, 
and  could  carry  on  his  defign  by  his  powe.  ,  maugre 
all  the  oppofition  which  the  princes  of  the  world 
could  make  againft  it  ?  And  what  poffible  ground 
j  can  we  have  to  think  that  fuch  a  perfon,  who  did  ve- 
|  rily  believe  the  truth  of  what  God  revealed  unto  him, 
\    Ihould  dare  to  write  any  otherwife  than  as  it  was  re- 
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book  vealed  unto  him  ?  If  there  had  been  any  thing  re* 
H'      pugnant  to  common  reafon  in  the  hiftory  of  the  cre- 
ation, the  fall  of  man,  the  univerfal  deluge,  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  world  by  the  fons  of  Noah,  the  hif- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  had  not  Mofes  rational  facul- 
ties as  well  as  we  ?  Nay,  had  he  them  not  far  better 
improved  than  any  of  ours  are  ?  And  was  not  he 
then  able  to  judge  what  was  fuitable  to  reafon  and 
what  not  ?  And  can  we  think  he  would  then  deliver 
any  thing  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  or  Undoubted  tra- 
dition then,  when  the  Egyptian  priefts  might  fo  rea- 
dily and  plainly  have  triumphed  over  him,  by  dilco* 
vering  the  falfehood  of  what  he  wrote  ?  Thus  we  fee 
that  Moles  was  as  highly  qualified  as  any  of  the 
acuteft  Heathen  philofophers  could  be,  for  difcerning 
truth  from  falfehood ;  nay,  in  all  probability  he  far 
excelled  the  moft  renowned  of  the  Grecian  philofo- 
phers in  that  very  kind  of  learning  wherewith  they 
made  fo  great  noife  in  the  world,  which  was  origi- 
nally Egyptian,  as  is  evident  in  the  whole  feries  of 
the  Grecian  philofophers,  who  went  age  after  age  to 
Egypt  to  get  fome  fcraps  of  that  learning  there  which 
Mofes  could  not  have  but  full  meals  of,  becaufe  of 
his  high  place,  great  intereft,  and  power  in  Egypt. 
And  muft  thole  hungry  philofophers  then  become 
the  only  mafters  of  our  reafon,  and  their  dictates  be 
received  as  the  fenfe  and  voice  of  nature,  which  they 
either  received  from  uncertain  tradition,  or  elfe  de- 
livered in  oppofition  to  it,  that  they  might  be  more 
taken  notice  of  in  the  world  ?  Muft  an  aJro?  i<px  be 
confronted  with,  Thus  faith  the  Lord?  and  a  few  piti- 
ful fymbols  vie  authority  with  divine  commands  ? 
and  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  be  fooner  believed  than  In  the 
beginning  Go  J  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ?  What 
irrefragable  evidence  of  reafon  is  that  fo  confident  a 
prefumption  built  upon,  when  it  can  fignify  nothing 
without  this  hypothefis,  that  there  is  nothing  but 
matter  in  the  world  ?  And  let  this  firft'  be  proved, 
and  we  will  never  flick  to  grant  the  other.    I  may 
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confidently  fay,  the  great  gullery  of  the  world  hath  chap. 
been,  taking  philofophical  dictates  for  the  ftandard  of 
reafon,  and  unproved  hypothefes  for  certain  founda- 
tions for  our  difcourfe  to  rely  upon.  And  the  feek- 
ing  to  reconcile  the  myfteries  of  our  faith  to  thefe, 
hath  been  that  which  hath  almoft  deftroyed  it,  and 
turned  our  religion  tnto  a  mere  philofophical  fpecu- 
lation.  But  of  this  elfewhere.  We  fee  then,  that, 
infilling  merely  on  the  accomplilhment  and  rational 
perfe&ions  of  the  perfons  who  fpeak,  we  have  more 
reafon  to  yield  credit  to  Mofes  in  his  hiftory,  than  to 
any  philosophers  in  their  fpeculations. 

And  that  which  in  the  next  place  fpcaks  Mofes  to  viil 
be  a  perfon  of  wifdom,  and  judgment,  and  ability  to 
find  out  truth,  was  his  age  and  experience  when  he 
delivered  thefe  things  to  the  world.  He  vented  no 
crude  and  indigefted  conceptions,  no  fudden  and  te- 
merarious fancies ;  the  ufual  iflues  of  teeming  and 
juvenile  wits :  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  experi- 
ence to  try,  and  judgment  to  diftinguilh,  a  mere 
outfide  and  varnifh  from  what  was  folid  and  fubftan- 
tial.  We  cannot  then  have  the  leaft  ground  of  fuf- 
picion  that  Mofes  was  any  ways  unfit  to  difcern  truth 
from  falfchood ;  and  therefore  was  capable  of  judging 
the  one  from  the  other. 

But  though  perfons  be  never  fo  highly  accom- 
pliflied  for  parts,  learning,  and  experience,  yet  if  they 
want  due  information  of  the  certainty  of  the  things 
they  deliver,  they  may  be  (till  deceived  themfelves ; 
and  if  they  preferve  it  for  pofterity,  be  guilty  of  de- 
ceiving others.  Let  us  now  therefore  fee  whether 
Mofes  had  not  as  great  advantages  for  underftanding 
the  truth  of  his  hifcory,  as  he  had  judgment  to  difcern 
it.  And  concerning  all  thofe  things  contained  in 
the  four  laft  books  of  his,  to  his  own  death,  it  was 
impofTtble  any  fhould  have  greater  than  himfelf, 
writing  nothing  but  what  he  was  pars  magna  himfelf 
of,  what  he  law,  and  heard,  and  did.    And  can  any 
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book  teftimony  be  defired  greater  than  his  whofe  aftidns 
IL  they  were,  or  who  was  prefent  at  the  doing  of  them ; 
and  that  not  in  any  private  way,  but  in  the  moft 
public  capacity  ?  For  although  private  perfons  may 
be  prefent  at  great  aftions,  yet  they  may  be  guilty  of 
mifreprefenting  them,  for  want  of  underftanding  all 
circumftances  precedent  and  fubfequent,  or  for  want 
of  underftanding  the  defigns  of  the  chief  klftruments 
of  adlion  :  but  when  the  perfon  himfelf,  who  was  the 
chief  in  all,  (hall  undertake  to  write  an  exaft  hiftory 
of  it,  what  evidence  can  be  defired  more  certain  than 
that  is,  that  there  could  be  no  defedt  as  to  informa- 
tion concerning  what  was  done  ?  The  only  fcruple 
then  that  can  be  made,  muft  be  concerning  the  paf- 
fages  of  former  times  which  Mofes  relates.  And  here 
I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear,  that,  infilling 
only  on  all  that  can  be  defired  in  a  bare  hiftorfcn 
(fetting  afide  divine  revelation),  he  had  as  true  and 
certain  information  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe  former 
ages,  as  any  one  can  have  of  things  at  that  diftance 
from  themfelves ;  and  that  is,  by  a  certain  uninter- 
rupted tradition  of  them,  which  will  appear  more 
clear  and  evident  in  that  nation  of  which  Mofes  was, 
„  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  and  that  on 
thefe  two  accounts  :  Firft,  The  undoubted  lineal  defcent 
from  father  to  fon  in  the  Jezvifh  nation.  Secondly, 
Their  inter ejl  lying  fo  much  in  the  preferring  this  tradition 
entire. 

ix,  Firft,  That  there  was  a  certain  unmixed  lineal  defcent 
from  father  to  fon  in  the  Jewijh  nation.  The  great  caufe 
of  moft  of  the  confufion  in  the  tradition  of  other  na- 
tions, was  the  frequent  mixing  of  feveral  families  one 
with  another ;  now  that  God  might,  as  it  were,  on 
purpofe  fatisfy  the  world  of  the  Ifraelites*  capacity  to 
preferve  the  tradition  entire,  he  prohibited  their  mix- 
ture by  marriages  with  the  people  of  other  nations 
and  families.  So  that  in  Mofes's  time  it  was  a  very 
eafy  matter  to  run  up  their  lineal  defcent  as  far  as  the 
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flood,  nay,  up  to  Adam  ;  for  Adam  converfed  fome-  c  HnA  p- 
times  with  Lamech,  Noah's  father ;  for  Lamech  was  , 
born  A.  M.  874.    Adam  died  930  ;  fo  that  fifty- 
fix  years,  according  to  that  computation,  were  Adam 
and  Lamech  contemporary.    Can  we  then  think 
Noah  ignorant  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  world, 
when  his  father  was  fo  long  coaevous  with  Adam ; 
and  Mathufelah  his  grandfather,  who  was  born  A.  M. 
687,  died  not  till  A.  M.  1656,  according  to  our  moft 
learned  primate  of  Armagh,  i.  e.  was  600  years  con- 
temporary with  Noah.    Sem  his  fon  was  probably 
living  in  fome  part  of  Jacob's  time,  or  lfaac's  at 
leaft  ;  and  how  eafily  and  uninterruptedly  might  the 
general  tradition  of  the  ancient  hiftory  be  continued 
thence  to  the  time  of  Mofes,  when  the  number  of 
families  agreeing  in  this  tradition  was  increaied,  and 
withal  incorporated  by  a  common  ligament  of  reli- 
gion !  I  demand  then,  where  can  we  luppofe  any  ig- 
norance, or  cutting  off  this  general  tradition,  in  io 
continued  a  fucceffion  as  here  was  ?  Can  we  imagine 
that  the  grand-children  of  Jacob  could  be  ignorant 
of  their  own  pedigree,  and  whence  they  came  into 
Egypt?  Can  we  think  a  thing  fo  late  and  fo  re- 
markable as  the  account  of  their  coming  thither 
ftiould  be  forgotten,  which  was  attended  with  fo 
many  memorable  circumftances ;  efpecially  the  fell- 
ing and  advancement  of  Joleph,  whofe  memory  it 
was  irapoffible  lhould  be  obliterated  in  fo  fliort  a 
time  ?  Could  Jacob  be  ignorant  of  the  country 
whence  his  grandfather  Abraham  came  ;  efpecially 
when  he  lived  fo  long  in  it  himfelf,  and  married  into 
that  branch  of  the  family  that  was  remaining  there, 
when  he  had  ferved  his  uncle  Laban  ?  Could  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  contemporary  with  Sem,  be  ig- 
norant of  the  truth  of  the  flood,  when  Sem,  from 
whom  he  derived  himfelf,  was  one  of  the  perfons  who 
efcaped  it  in  the  ark  ?  Could  Sem  be  ignorant  of  the 
a&ions  before  the  flood,  when  Adam,  the  firft  man, 
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book  lived  fo  near  the  time  of  Noah  ?  And  could  Noah 
u'      then  be  ignorant  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man  ? 
Thus  we  fee  it  almoft  impoffible  that  any  age  among 
them  then  could  be  ignorant  of  the  paflages  of  the  pre- 
cedent, which  they  were  ib  few  generations  removed 
from,  that  they  could  with  eafe  derive  themfelves 
from  the  firft  man.  What  then  can  we  fay  ?  that  any 
of  thefe  had  a  defign  of  deceiving  their  pofterity,  and 
fo  corrupted  the  tradition  ?  Befides,  that  it  could  be 
hardly  poflible  at  that  time,  when  there  were  fo  many 
remaining  tcftimonies  of  former  times.    What  end 
can  we  imagine  that  any  parents  mould  have  in  thus 
deceiving  their  children  ?  or  what  advantage  mould 
come  to  them  by  fuch  a  deceit  ?  Nay,  I  (hall  now 
manifeft  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  whole  intereft 
of  their  children  lay  in  preferving  this  tradition  cer- 
tain and  entire.    For  their  hopes  of  poflefling  Ca- 
naan, and  title  to  it,  depended  upon  the  promife 
made  unto  Abraham  400  years  before  ;  which  would 
not  only  keep  awake  their  fenfe  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, but  would  make  them  careful  during  their 
bondage  to  preferve  their  genealogies ;  becaufe  all 
the  right  they  could  plead  to  their  pofleffions  in  Ca- 
naan, was  from  their  being  of  Abraham's  feed.  And 
befides  this,  on  purpofe  to  be  a  memorial  to  them  of 
paflages  between  God  and  Abraham,  they  had  in 
their  flefh  a  badge  of  circumcifion,  which  would 
ferve  to  call  to  mind  thofe  tranfa&ons  which  had 
been  between  God  and  their  forefathers.  Thefe 
things  then  do  fully  demonftrate,  that,  infifting  only 
on  rational  evidence,  the  Ifraelites  were  the  moft  cer- 
tain coniervators  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  world  ; 
,  and  can  we  then  think  that  Mofes,  who  was  the  ruler 
among  them,  mould  not  fully  underftand  thofe 
things  which  every  Ifraelite  could  fcarce  be  ignorant 
of,  and  miojit  correft  the  miftakes  of  Mofes  in  his 
hiftory,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  fuch?  Thefe 
things  I  fuppofe  have  made'the  firft  propofition  evi- 
dent* 
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dent,  that  it  was  morally  impoffible  Mofes  fhould  chap. 
be  deceived  himfelf,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  things  llm 
which  he  reports  to  others ;  both  becaufe  he  had 
abilities  fufficient  to  difcover  truth  from  falfehood, 
and  fufficient  information  of  the  paflages  of  former 
times. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Mofes's  Fidelity  and  Integrity  proved. 

I.  Mofes  conftdered  as  an  Hiftorian,  and  as  a  Law* 
giver ;  bis  Fidelity  in  both  proved ;  clear  Evidences 
that  he  had  no  Intent  to  deceive  in  his  Hi/lory ,  Free- 
dom from  private  Inter eft l,  Impartiality  in  his  Rela- 
tions, PJainnefs  and  Perfpicuity  of  Stile.  II.  As  a 
Lawgiver,  he  came  armed  with  Divine  Authority, 
which  being  the  main  'Thing,  is  fixed  on  to  be  fully 
pi'oved  from  his  Actions  and  Writings,  III.  The 
Power  of  Miracles  the  great  Evidence  of  Divine  Re- 
velation. Two  grand  Quefltons  propounded.  In  what 
Cafes  Miracles  may  be  expe5ied,/md  how  known  to  be 
true.  No  Necefftty  of  a  conftant  Power  of  Miracles 
in  a  Church :  IV.  Two  Cafes  alone  wherein  they  may 
be  expected.  When  any  Thing  comes  as  a  Law  from 
God,  and  when  a  Divine  Law  is  to  be  repealed.  The 
Nccefjity  of  Miracles  in  thofe  Cafes  as  an  Evidence  of 
Divine  Revelation  afferted.  V,  VI,  VII.  Objections 
anfwered.  No  Ufe  of  Miracles  when  the  Doilrine  is 
fettled,  and  owned  by  Miracles  by  the  frfi  Revelation* 
No  Need  of  Miracles  in  Reformation  of  a  Church. 

rTT^  H  E  fecond  propofition  contains  the  proof  of 
1  Mofes's  fidelity,  that  he  was  as  far  from  hav- 
ing any  intent  to  deceive  others,  as  he  was  from  being 
deceived  himfelf.  Two  ways  Mofes  mult  be  confi- 
dered ;  as  an  hiftorian,  and  as  a  lawgiver.  The 
only  inducement  for  him  to  deceive  as  an  hiftorian, 
muft  be  fome  particular  intereft  which  mull  draw 
him  afide  from  an  impartial  delivery  of  the  truth ;  as 
a  lawgiver,  he  might  deceive,  if  he  pretended  Divine 
revelation  for  thofe  laws  which  were  only  the  iffues 
of  his  own  brain,  that  they  might  be  received  with  a 
greater  veneration  among  the  people     as  Nunw 
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Pompilras  and  others  did.  Now  if  we  prove  that 
Moles  had  no  intereft  to  deceive  in  his  hiftory,  and 
had  all  rational  evidence  of  Divine  revelation  in  his 
laws,  we  (hall  abundantly  evince  the  undoubted  fide- 
lity of  Mofes,  in  every  thing  recorded  by  him.  We 
begin  then  with  his  fidelity  as  an  hiftorian ;  and  it  being 
contrary  to  the  common  intereft  of  the  world  to  de- 
ceive and  be  deceived,  we  have  no  reafon  to  entertain 
any  fufpicions  of  the  veracity  of  any  perfon,  where  we 
cannot  difcern  fome  peculiar  intereft  that  might  have 
a  ftronger  bias  upon  him  than  the  common  intereft 
of  the  world.  For  it  is  otherwife  in  morals  than  in 
naturals  ;  for  in  naturals  we  fee  that  every  thing  will 
leave  its  proper  intereft  to  preferve  the  common  in- 
tereft of  nature;  but  in  morals,  there  is  nothing 
more  common  than  deferring  the  common  intereft  of 
mankind,  to  fet  up  a  peculiar  intereft  againft  it :  it 
being  the^  trueft  defcription  of  a  politician,  that  he 
is  one  who  makes  himfelf  the  centre,  and  the  whole 
World  his  circumference ;  that  he  regards  not  how 
much  the  whole  world  is  abufed,  if  any  advantage 
doth  accrue  to  himfelf  by  it.  Where  we  fee  it  then 
the  defign  of  any  perfon  to  advance  himfelf  or  his 
pofterity,  or  to  fet  up  the  credit  of  the  nation  whofe 
hiftory  he  writes,  we  may  have  juft  caufe  to  fufpedt 
his  partiality ;  becaufe  we  then  find  a  fufficient  in- 
ducement for  luch  a  one  to  leave  the  common  road 
of  truth,  and  to  fall  into  the  paths  of  deceit.  But  we 
have  not  the  leaft  ground  to  fufpedt  any  fuch  parti- 
ality in  the  hiftory  of  Mofes ;  for  nothing  is  more 
Clear  than  that  he  was  free  from  the  ambitious  de- 
fign of  advancing  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  who,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  honour  he  enj<tyed  himfelf, 
was  content  to  leave  his  pofterity  in  the  meaneft  fort 
of  attendance  upon  the  tabernacle.  And  as  little 
have  we  ground  to  think  he  intended  to  flatter  that 
nation,  which  he  fo  lively  defcribes,  that  one  would 
think  he  had  rather  a  defign  to  fet  forth  the  froward- 
nefs,  unbelief,  unthankfulnefs,  and  difobedience  of  a 
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book  nation  towards  a  gracious  God,  thai*  any  ways  to  en* 
hance  their  reputation  in  the  world,  or  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  them  by  writing  this  hiftory  of  them. 
Nay,  and  he  fets  forth  fo  exa&ly.  the  lefier  failings 
and  groffer  enormities:  of  all  the  anceftors  of  this  na- 
tion whofe  ads  he  records,  that  any  impartial  reader- 
will  foon  acquit  him  of  a  defign  of  flattery,  when, 
after  he  hath  recorded  thofe  faults,  he  leeks  not  to* 
extenuate  them,  or  bring  any  excufe  or  pretence  to 
palliate  them.  So  that  any  obferviog  reader  may  ea- 
fily  take  notice  that  he  was  carried  on  by  a  highe* 
defign  than  the  common  people  of  hiftorians  are  ^ 
and  that  his  drift  and  fcope  was  to  exalt  the  goodnefs 
and  favour  of  God  towards  a  rebellious  and  obftinate 
people  :  of  which  there  can  be  no  greater  nor  more 
lively  demonftration,  than  the  hiftory  of  all  the  trans- 
actions' of  the  Jewilh  nation,  from  their  coming 
forth  of  Egypt,  to  their  utter  ruin  and  defolation. 
Dei^.  vii.  And  Moles  tells  them,  as  from  God  himfelf,  it  was 
7' 8*  neither  for  their  number ,  nor  their  goodnefs,  that  God  fet 
his  love  upon  them,  but  he  loved  them  because  he  loved 
them,  i.  e.  no  other  account  was  to  be  given  of  his 
gracious  dealing  with  them,  but  the  freenefs  of  his 
own  bounty,  and  the  exuberancy  of  his  goodnefs  to- 
wards them  Nay,  have  we  not  caufe  to  admire  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  veracity  of  this  excellent  perfon- 
age,  who  not  only  lays  lb  notorious  a  blot  upon  the 
flock  of  his  own  family  Levi,  recording  fo  punctually 
Gcn.xxxiv.  the  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  him  and  Simeon  in 
Gen  xiix  *heir  dealings  with  the  Sechemites,  but  likewife  in-, 
5, 6, 7.  *  ferts  that  curie  which  was  left  upon  their  memory  for 
it,  by  their  own  father  at  his  deceafe  !  And  that  he 
might  not  leave  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  partiality  be* 
hind  him,  he  hath  not  done  as  the  ftatuary  did  (who 
engraved  his  own  name  fo  artificially  in  the  ftatue  of 
Jupiter,  that  one  lliould  continue  as  long  as  the 
other) :  but  what  the  other  intended  for  the  praife  of 
his  flriil,  Mofes  hath  done  for  his  ingenuity,  that  he 
hath  lb  interwoven  the  hiftory  of  his  own  failings  and 
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difobedience  with  thofe  of  the  nation,  that  his  fpots  chap. 
are  like  to  continue  as  long  as  the  whole  web  of  his  IIU  _ 
hiftory  is  like  to  do.  Had  it  been  the  leaft  part  of 
his  defign  to  have  his  memory  preferved  with  a  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  among  the  Jews,  how  ealy  f 
had  it  been  for  him  to  have  left  out  any  thing  that 
might  in  the  ieaft  entrench  upon  his  reputation  ? 
But  we  find  him  very  fecure  and  carelefs  in  that  par- 
ticular ;  nay,  on  the  other  fide,  very  ftudious  and  in- 
duftrious  in  deprefling  the  honour  and  deferts  of 
men,  and  advancing  the  power  and  goodnefs  of  God* 
And  all  this  he  doth,  not  in  an  affe£ted  ftrain  of  rhe- 
toric, whofe  proper  work  is  impetrare  fidem  mmdacio* 
and,  as  Tully  fomewhere  confefleth,  to  make  things  feem. 
otherwise  than  they  are  ;  but  with  that  innate  Simpli- 
city and  plainneis,  and  yet  withal  with  that  impewto- 
ria  brevitasy  that  majefty  and  authority,  that  it  is 
thereby  evident  he  fought  not  to  court  acceptance, 
but  to  demand  belief ;  nor  had  any  fuch  pitiful  de* 
fign  of  pleafing  his  readers  with  fome  affefted  phrafes, 
but  thought  that  truth  itfelf  had  prefence  enough 
with  it  to  command  the  fubmiffion  of  our  under- 
llandings  to  it 

Efpecially  when  all  thefe  were  delivered  by  fuch  a  n. 
one  who  came  fufficiently  armed  with  all  motives  of 
credibility  and  inducements  to  affent,  by  that  evi- 
dence which  he  gave  that  he  was  no  pretender  to  Di- 
vine revelation,  but  was  really  employed  as  a  peculiar 
inftrument  of  ftate  under  the  God  and  Ruler  of  the 
whole  world.  Which  if  it  be  made  clear,  then  all 
our  further  doubts  muft  prefently  ceafe,  and  all  im- 
pertinent difputes  be  filenced,  when  the  Supreme 
Majefty  appears  empowering  any  perfon  to  diftate  to 
the  world  the  laws  they  muft  be  governed  by.  For 
if  any  thing  be  repugnant  to  our  rational  faculties, 
that  is,  that  God  fhould  diftate  any  thing  but  what 
is  moft  certainly  true,  or  that  the  Governor  of  the 
world  (hould  prefcribe  any  laws  but  fuch  as  were 
moft  juft  and  reasonable.    If  we  fuppofe  a  God,  we 
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cannot  queftion  veracity  to  be  one  of  his  chiefeft  at* 
tributes ;  and  that  it  is  imppffible  the  God  of  truth 
fhould  employ  any,  to  reveal  any  thing  as  from  him, 
but  what  was  undoubtedly  true.  So  that  it  were  an 
argument  of  the  mod  grofe  and  unreafonable  incre- 
dulity, to  diftruft  the  certainty  of  any  thing  which 
comes  to  us  with  fufficient  evidence  of  Divine  reve- 
lation ;  becaufe  thereby  we  Ibew  our  diftruft  <af  the 
veracity  of  God  himfelf.  All  that  we  can  defire 
then,  is  only  reafonable  fatisfa&ion  concerning  the 
evidence  of  Divine  revelation  in  the  perfon  whofe 
words  we  are  to  credit  >  and  this  our  gracjious  God 
hath  been  fo  far  from  denying  men,  that  he  hath 
given  aU  rational  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it.  For  it 
implying  no  incongruity  at  all,  to  any  notions  of  God 
or  ourfelves,  that  God  fliould,  when  it  pleafes  him, 
Angle  out  fome  mftrument  to  manifeft  his  will -to  the 
world ;  our  enquiry  then  leads  *t$  to  thofe  thiflg? 
which  may  be  proper  notes  and  chafafters  of  fuch  a 
perfon  who  is  employed  on  fo  high  an  embafly.  An$ 
thofe  are  chiefly  thefe  two  :  If  his  a&ions  be  fuch  as 
could  not  flow  from  the  power  of  mere  natural 
caufes ;  and  if  the  things  he  reveals  be  fuch  as  couHl 
not  proceed  from  any  created  underftanding.  Firft 
then  for  his  adtions :  thefe  linking  mod  upon  our 
outward  fenfes,  when  they  &re  any  thmg  extraordi- 
nary, do  tranfmit  along  with  the  imprisons  of  them 
to  the  underftanding  an  high  opinion  of  the  perfon 
that  doth  them  :  whereas  the  mere  height  of  know- 
ledge, or  profoundnefs  of  things  difcovered,  can  have 
no  fuch  prefent  power  and  influence  upon  any,  but 
fuch  as  are  of  moreraifed  and  inquifitive  minds  :  and 
the  world  is  generally  more  apt  to  fufped  itfelf  de- 
ceived with  words,  than  it  can  be  with  adlions  ;  and 
hence  miracles,  or  the  doing  of  things  above  the  reach 
of  nature,  hath  been  always  embraced  as  the  greateft 
teftimony  of  Divine  authority  and  revelation.  For 
which  there  is  this  evident  ;reafon,  that  the  courfe  of 
nature  being  fettled  by  Divine  power,  and  every 
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thing  a&ing  there  by  the  force  of  that  power  it  re-  cha  p. 
ceived  at  firft,  it  feems  impoflible  that  any  thing  I1L 
lhould  really  alter  the  feries  of  things,  without  the 
fame  power  which  at  firft  produced  them.  This  then 
we  take  for  granted,  that  wherever  fuch  a  power  ap- 
pears, there  is  a  certain  evidence  of  a  Divine  prefence 
going  along  with  fuch  a  perfon  who  enjoys  it.  And 
this  is  that  which  is  moft  evident  in  the  a&ions  of 
Moles,  both  as  to  the  miracles  he  wrought  both  in 
Egypt  and  the  wildernefs,  and  his  miraculous  deli- 
verance of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt  -9  this  latter 
being  as  much  above  the  reach  of  any  merely  civil 
power,  as  the  other  above  natural. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  rational  evidence  of  that  in. 
Divine  authority  whereby  Mofes  afted,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  that  Divine  power  which  appeared 
in  his  adtions ;  which  being  a  matter  of  lb  great 
weight  and  importance  (it  being  one  of  the  main 
bafes  whereon  the  evidence  of  Divine  revelation,  as 
to  us,  doth  ftand),  and  withal  of  fo  great  difficulty 
and  obfcurity  (caufed  through  the  preferring  fome 
parties  in  religion  above  the  common  intereft  of  it), 
it  will  require  more  care  and  diligence  to  fearch  what 
influence  the  power  of  miracles  hath  upon  the  prov- 
ing the  Divine  commiffion  of  thofe  who  do  them. 
Whether  they  are  fuch  undoubted  credentials,  that 
wherever  they  are  produced  we  are  prefently  to  re- 
ceive the  perfons  who  bring  them,  as  extraordinary 
cmbafladors  from  heaven,  employed  on  fome  peculiar 
meflage  to  the  fons  of  men?  For  the  full  ftating  of 
this  important  queftion,  two  things  muft  be  cleared. 
Firft,  In  what  cafes  miracles  may  be  expected  as  cre- 
dentials to  confirm  an  immediate  commiffion  from 
heaven  ?  Secondly,  What  rational  evidences  do  at- 
tend thofe  miracles,  to  allure  us  they  are  fuch  as  they 
pretend  to  be  ? 

Firft,  For  the  cafes  wherein  thefe  miracles  are  to 
be  expe&ed  as  inducements  to,  or  confirmations  of 
our  faith,  concerning  the  Divine  employment  of  any 
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book  perfons  in  the  world.  And  here  I  lay  do'wn  this  as  a 
n*  certain  foundation,  that  a  power  of  miracles  is  not 
conftantly  and  perpetually  neceflary  in  all  thofe  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  heaven  here  on  earth,  or  that  adl 
in  the  name  of  God  in  the  world.  When  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  once  fettled  in  facred  records,  and  the 
Divine  revelation  of  that  dodrine  fufBciently  attefted 
by  a  power  of  miracles  in  the  revealcrs  of  it,  what 
imaginable  neceffity  or  pretext  can  there  be  contrived 
for  a  power  of  miracles,  efpecially  among*  fuch  as  al- 
ready own  the  Divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
To  make  then  a  power  of  working  miracles  to  be 
conftantly  refident  in  the  Church  of  God,  as  one  of 
the  neceflary  notes  and  characters  of  it,  is  to  put  God 
upon  that  neceffity  which  common  nature  is  freed 
from,  viz.  of  multiplying  things  without  fufficient 
caufe  to  be  given  for  them ;  and  to  leave  men's  faith 
at  a  ftand,  when  God  hath  given  fufHcient  teftimony 
for  it  to  rely  upon.  It  is  a  thing  too  common  and 
eafy  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  perfons,  out  of  their 
eagernefs  to  uphold  the  intereft  of  their  own  party, 
have  been  fain  to  eftablifh  it  upon  fuch  grounds, 
which,  when  they  are  fufficiently  karched  to  the  bot- 
tom, do  apparently  undermine  the  common  and  fure 
foundations  whereon  the  belief  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity doth  mainly  ftand.  It  were  eafy  to  make  a 
large  difcourfe  on  this  fubject,  whereby  we  may  rip 
open  the  wounds  that  Chriftianity  hath  received, 
through  the  contentions  of  the  feveral  parties  of  it ; 
but  this  imputation  cannot  with  fo  much  reafon  be 
fattened  on  any  party,  as  that  which  is  nailed  to  a 
pretended  infallible  chair  :  for  which  we  need  no 
other  inftance  than  this  before  us.  For  while  the  » 
leaders  of  that  party  make  a  power  of  miracles  to  be 
a  neceflary  note  of  the  true  Church,  they  unavoidably 
run  men  upon  this  dangerous  precipice,  not  to  believe 
any  thing  as  a  matter  of  faith,  where  they  find  not 
fufKcient  miracles  to  convince  them  that  is  the  true 
Church  which  propounds  it  to  them.    Which  ne- 
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ceffarily  foflbws  from  their  acknowledged  principles  ;  chap. 
for  it  being  impoffible,  according  to  them,  to  believe  1IK 
any  thing  with  a  Divine  faith  but  what  is  propounded 
by  the  Church  as  an  infallible  guide ;  and  it  being 
impoflible  to  know  which  is  this  infallible  guide,  but 
by  the  notes  and  characters  of  it,  and  one  of  thofe 
notes  being  a  power  of  miracles,  I  cannot  find  out 
my  guide  but  by  this  power ;  and  this  power  muft 
be  prefent  in  the  Church  (for  nothing  of  former  ages 
concerning  faith,  as  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  his  refur- 
redtion,  &c.  is  to  be  believed,  but  on  the  Church's 
account) ;  and  therefore  where  men  do  not  find  fuf- 
ficient  convi&ion  from  prefent  miracles  to  believe 
the  Church  to  be  an  infallible  guide,  they  muft 
throw  off  all  faith  concerning  the  Golpel ;  for  as 
good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better.    And  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  atheifm  ftiould  be  fo  thriving  a 
plant  ip  Italy  ;  nay  under,  if  not  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  itfelf,  where  inquifitive  perfons  do  daily  fee  the 
jugglings  and  impoftures  of  priefts  in  their  pretended 
miracles  ;  and  from  thence  are  brought  to  look  upon 
religion  itfelf  as  a  mere  impofture,  and  to  think  no 
Pope  fo  infallible,  as  he  that  faid,  Quantum  nobis  pro- 
fuit  hac  de  Cbrijlo  fabula  ?  Such  horrid  confequences 
do  men  drive  others,  if  not  bring  themfelves  to, 
when  they  employ  their  parts  and  induftry  rather  to 
uphold  a  corrupt  intereft,  than  to  promote  the  belief 
ot  the  acknowledged  principles  of  Chriftian  faith. 
But  as  long  as  we  affert  no  neceflity  of  fuch  a  power 
of  miracles  to  be  the  note  of  any  true  Church,  nor 
any  fuch  neceflity  of  an  infallible  guide,  but  that  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  were  fuf- 
*  ficient  evidences  of  a  Divine  fpirit  in  them ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  were  recorded  by  them  to  be  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith ;  here  we  have  more  clear  rea- 
fon  as  to  the  primary  motives  and  grounds  of  faith, 
and  withal  the  infallible  veracity  of  God  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  laft  refolution  of  faith.    And  while 
we  affert  fuch  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  delivered  to 
Vol.  I.  M  us 
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us  by  fuch  an  unanimous  confent  from  the  firft  deli- 
very of  it,  and  then  fo  fully  attefted  by  fuch  uncon- 
troulable  miracles,  we  cannot  in  the  leaft  underftand 
to  what  end  a  power  of  miracles  fhould  now  ferve  in 
the  Church,  eipecially  among  thofe  who  all  believe 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Indeed  be- 
fore the  great  harveft  of  converts  in  the  primitive 
times  were  brought  in,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  the  Church  fully  fettled  in  receiving  the  Canon 
of  the  Scriptures  univerially,  we  find  God  did  conti- 
nue this  power  among  them  ;  but  after  the  Books  of 
the  New  Teftament  were  generally  embraced  as  the 
rule  of  faith  among  Chriftians,  we  find  them  fo  far 
from  pretending  to  any  fuch  power,  that  they  reject 
the  pretenders  to  it,  fuch  as  the  Donatifts  were,  and 
plead  upon  the  lame  accounts  as  we  do  now  againft 
the  neceflity  of  it.  We  fee  then  no  reafon  in  the 
world  for  miracles  to  be  continued  where  the  docftrine 
of  faith  is  fettled  ;  as  being  confirmed  by  miracles  in 
the  firft  preachers  of  it. 

There  are  only  thefe  two  cafes  then  wherein  mi- 
racles may  juftly  and  with  reafon  be  expe&ed.  Firft, 
When  any  perfon  comes  as  by  an  extraordinary 
commiflion  from  God  to  the  world,  either  to  deliver 
fome  peculiar  meflage,  or  to  do  fome  more  than  or- 
dinary fervice.  Secondly,  When  fomething  that  hath 
been  before  eftablifhed  by  Divine  law,  is  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  fome  other  way  of  worihip  eftablifhed 
inftead  of  it.  Firft,  When  any  comes  upon  an  ex- 
traordinary meflage  to  the  world,  in  the  name  of, 
and  by  commiflion  from  God,  then  it  is  but  reafon 
to  require  fome  more  than  ordinary  evidence  of  fuch 
authority ;  becaulc  of  the  main  importance  of  the 
duty  of  giving  credit  to  fuch  a  perfon,  and  the  great 
fin  of  being  guilty  of  rejedting  that  Divine  authority 
which  appears  in  him.  And  in  this  cafe  we  cannot 
think  that  God  would  require  it  as  a  duty  to  believe, 
where  he  doth  not  give  fufficient  arguments  for  faith, 
nor  that  he  will  puniih  perfons  for  fuch  a  fault,  which 
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an  invincible  ignorance  was  the  caufe  of.    Indeed  chap. 
God  doth  not  ufe  tolieceflitate  faith,  as  to  the  aft  of  IIL 
it ;  but  he  doth  fo  clearly  propound  the  object  of  it, 
with  all  arguments  inducing  to  it,  as  may  fufficiently 
juftify  a  believer's  choice  in  point  of  reafon  and  pru- 
dence, and  may  leave  all  unbelievers  without  excufe. 
I  cannot  fee  what  account  a  man  can  give  to  himfelf 
of  his  faith,  much  lefs  what  apology  he  can  make  to 
others  for  it,  unlefs  he  be  fufficiently  convinced  in 
point  of  the  higheft  reafon  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
believe  ;  and  in  order  to  that  conviction,  there  mult 
be  fome  clear  evidence  given,  that  what  is  fpoken 
hath  the  imprefs  of  Divine  authority  upon  it.  Now 
what  convictions  there  can  be  to  any  fober  mind 
concerning  Divine  authority  in  any  perfon,  without 
fuch  a  power  of  mirack-s  going  along  with  him,  when 
he  is  to  deliver  fome  new  doctrine  to  the  world  to  be 
believed,  I  confefs  I  cannot  underfiand.    For  al- 
though I  doubt  not  but  wherever  God  doth  reveal 
any  thing  to  any  perfon  immediately,  he  gives  de- 
monftrable  evidence  to  the  inward  (enfes  of  the  foul, 
that  it  comes  from  himfelf:  vet  this  inward  fenfe 
can  be  no  ground  to  another  perfon  to  believe  his 
doctrine  divine,  becaufe  no  man  can  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  actings  of  another's  fenfes ;  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  another  perfon  to  diftinguilh  the  actings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  from  ftrong  impreffions  of  fancy* 
by  the  force  and  energy  of  them.    If  it  be  faid,  That  ebjert. 
We  are  bound  to  believe  thofe  who  fay  they  are  fully  fa- 
tisfied  of  their  Divine  commiffion  ;  I  anfwer,  firft,  This  Anf*. 
will  expofe  us  to  all  delufions  imaginable ;  for  if  we 
are  bound  to  believe  them  becaufe  they  fay  fo,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  all  which  fay  fo ;  and  none  are 
more  confident  pretenders  to  this  than  the  greateft 
deceivers,  as  the  experience  of  our  age  will  fuffici- 
ently witnefs.    Secondly,  Men  muft  neceflarily  be 
bound  to  believe  contradictions  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
ordinary  than  for  fuch  confident  pretenders  to  a  Di- 
vine Spirit  to  contradict  one  another  ;  and  it  may 
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be,  the  fame  perfon  in  a  little  lime  contradift  him- 
felf :  And  mull  we  ftil!  be  bound  to  believe  all  they 
fay  ?  If  fo,  no  philofophers  would  be  fo  much  in  re- 
queft  as  thofe  Ariftotle  difputes  againft  in  his  Meta- 
phyfics,  who  thought  a  thing  might  be,  and  not  be, 
at  the  fame  time.  Thirdly,  The  ground  of  faith 
at  laft  will  be  but  a  mere  human  teftimony,  as  far  as 
the  perfon  who  is  to  believe  is  capable  of  judging  of 
it.  For  the  queftion  being,  Whether  the  perfon  I 
am  to  believe  hath  Divine  authority  for  what  he 
faith  ?  what  ground  can  I  have  to  believe  that  he 
hath  fo  ?  Muft  I  take  his  bare  affirmation  for  it  ?  If 
fo,  then  a  mere  human  teftimony  muft  be  the  ground 
of  Divine  faith,  and  that  which  it  is  laft  refolved  into. 
If  it  be  faid,  That  I  am  to  believe  the  Divine  authority 
by  which  he  /peaks,  when  he  /peaks  in  the  name  of  God; 
I  anfwer,  the  queftion  will  again  return,  how  I  fhall 
know  he  fpeaks  this  from  Divine  authority  ?  And  fo 
there  muft  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum,  or  founding  Di- 
vine faith  on  a  mere  human  teftimony,. if  I  am  to  be- 
lieve Divine  revelation  merely  on  the  account  of  the 
perfon's  affirmation  who  pretends  to  it.  For  in  this 
cafe  it  holds  good,  Non  apparentis  £5?  non  exiftentis  ea- 
dem  ejl  ratio  -y  if  he  be  divinely  infpired,  and  there  be 
no  ground  inducing  me  to  believe  that  he  is  fo,  I 
fhall  be  excufed  if  I  believe  him  not,  if  my  wilfulnefs 
and  lazinefs  be  not  the  caufe  of  my  unbelief. 

If  it  be  faid,  That  God  will  /atisfy  the  minds  of  good 
men  concerning  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  I  grant 
it  to  be  wonderfully  true  ;  but  all  the  queftion  is  de 
modoy  how  God  will  fatisfy  them  ?  Whether  merely 
by  infpiration  of  his  own  fpirit  in  them,  affuring 
them  that  it  is  God  that  fpeaks  in  fuch  perfons ; 
or  by  giving  them  rational  evidence,  convincing 
them  of  fufficient  grounds  to  believe  it.  If  we  aflert 
the  former  way,  we  run  into  thefe  inconveniences : 
Firft,  we  make  as  immediate  a  revelation  in  all  thofe 
who  believe,  as  in  thofe  who  are  to  reveal  Divine 
truths  to  us  5  for  there  is  a  new  revelation  of  an  ob- 
ject 
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ject  immediately  to  the  mind,  viz.  that fucb  a  per/on  is  c  h  a  p. 
infpired  of  God,  and  is  not  after  the  common  way  of  1IL 
[  the  Spirit's  illumination  in  believers,  which  is  by  en- 
lightening the  faculty  without  the  propofition  of  any 
new  object,  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  grace.  So  that 
according  to  this  opinion  there  mult  be  immediate 
infpiration  as  to  that  act  of  faith  whereby  we  believe 
any  one  to  have  been  divinely  infpired,  and  confe- 
quently  to  that  whereby  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  Secondly,  Doth  not  this  make 
the  fairefl:  plea  for  men's  unbelief?  For  I  demand,  Is 
it  the  duty  of  thofe  who  want  that  immediate  illu- 
mination, to  believe,  or  no  ?  If  it  be  not  their  duty, 
unbelief  can  be  no  fin  to  them ;  if  it  be  a  duty,  it 
mult  be  made  known  to  be  a  duty ;  and  how  can 
that  be  made  known  to  them  to  be  a  duty,  when  they 
want  the  only  and  neceflary  means  of  inftrudlion  in . 
order  to  it  ?  Will  God  condemn  them  for  that,  which 
it  was  impoffible  they  (houid  have,  unlefs  God  gave  it 
them  ?  And  how  can  they  be  left  inexcufable,  who 
want  fo  much  as  rational  inducements  to  faith  ?  for 
of  thefe  I  now  fpeak,  and  not  of  efficacious  perfua- 
fions  of  the  mind,  when  there  are  rational  arguments 
for  faith  propounded.  But,  laftly,  I  fuppofe  the  cafe 
will  be  cleared,  when  we  take  notice  what  courfe  God 
hath  always  taken  to  give  all  rational  fatisfaftion  to  . 
the  minds  of  men,  concerning  the  perfons  whom  he 
hath  employed  in  either  of  the  forementioned  cafes. 
Firft,  for  thofe  who  have  been  employed  upon  fome 
fpecial  meflage  and  fervice  for  God,  he  hath  fent. 
them  forth  fufficiently  provided  with  manifeftations 
of  the  Divine  power  whereby  they  afted  ;  as  is  mod  . 
clear  and  evident  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  Mofes,  Ex- 
odus iv.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  >  where  Mofes  puts  the  cafe  to 
God,  which  we  are  now  debating  of.  Suppofing, 
faith  he,  that  I  fhould  go  to  the  Ifraelites,  and  tell 
them  God  had  appeared  to  me,  and  fent  me  to  de- 
liver them ;  and  they  fhould  fay,  God  had  not  ap- 
peared unto  me,  how  fhould  I  fatisfy  them  ?  God 
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book  doth  not  reject  this  objection  of  Mofes  as  favouring 
J!'     of  unbelief,  but  prefently  fhews  him  how  he  mould 
fatisfy  them,  by  caufing  a  miracle  before  his  face, 
turning  his  rod  into  a  ferpent ;  and  God  gives  this  as  the 
reafonof  it,  verfe  5.  that  thev  may  believe  that  the  Lord 
God  of  their  Fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Ifaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  appeared  unto  thee. 
It  iecms  God  himfelf  thought  this  would  be  the  moll 
pregnant  evidence  of  God's  appearing  to  him,  if  he 
wrought  miracles  before  their  faces.    Nay,  left  they 
fhould  think  one  fingle  miracle  was  not  fufficient, 
God,  in  the  immediate  following  verfes,  adjoins  two 
more,  which  he  fhould  do  in  order  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and  further,  verfe  21.  God  gave  him  a  charge 
to  do  all  thofe  wonders  before  Pharaoh,  which  he  had 
put  into  his  hand  :  and  accordingly  we  find  Pharaoh 
prefently  demanding  a  miracle  of  Mofes,  Exodus  vii. 
9.  which  accordingly  Mofes  did  in  his  prefence; 
though  he  might  fuppole  Pharaoh's  demand  not  to 
proceed  from  defire  of  fatisfaction,  but  from  fome 
hopes  that,  for  want  of  it,  he  might  have  rendered  his 
credit  fufpected  among  the  Ifraelites. 
vi.        Indeed,  after  God  had  delivered  his  people,  and 
had  fettled  them  in  a  way  of  ferving  him  according 
to  the  laws  delivered  by  Mofes,  which  he  had  con- 
firmed by  unqueflionable  miracles  among  them,  we 
find  a  caution,  laid  in  by  Mofes  himfelf,  againft  thofe 
whkh  fhould  pretend  figns  and  wonders,  to  draw 
them  off  from  the  religion  eftabliflied  by  the  law  of 
Dcut.  xiii.  Mofes.    And  lb  likewile  under  the  Gofpel,  after  that 
,,2>3'     was  eftabliflied  by  the  unparalleled  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  we  find  frequent  cautions 
againft  being  deceived  by  thofe  who  came  with  pre- 
tences of  doing  great  miracles.    But  this  is  fo  far 
from  infringing  the  credibility  of  fuch  a  teftimony, 
which  is  confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  yields  a  ftrong 
confirmation  to  the  truth  of  what  I  now  afiert  -y  for 
the  doctrine  is  fuppofed  to  be  already  eftablifhed  by 
miracles,  according  to  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
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fpirits  of  fuch  pretenders.  Now  it  ftands  to  the 
greateft  reafon,  that,  when  a  religion  is  once  eftab- 
lifhed  by  uncontrouled  miracles,  we  mould  not 
hearken  to  every  whiffling  conjurer,  that  will  pretend 
to  do  great  feats,  to  draw  us  off  from  the  truth  eftab- 
lifhed.  In  which  cafe,  the  fureft  way  to  difcover  the 
impofture  is,  to  compare  his  pretended  miracles  with 
thofe  true  and  real  ones  which  were  done  by  Mofes 
and  Chrift ;  and  the  ground  of  it  is,  becaule  every 
perfon  is  no  competent  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  mi- 
racle ;  for  the  devil,  by  his  power  and  fubtlety,  may 
eafily  deceive  all  fuch  as  will  be  led  by  the  nole  by 
him,  in  expectation  of  fome  wonders  to  be  done  by 
him  :  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  have  no  ground  to 
queftion  the  certainty  of  thole  miracles  which  were 
wrought  by  Chrift  or  Moles,  I  am  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  eftablilhed  by  thofe  miracles,  and  to 
make  them  my  rule  of  judging  all  perfons  who  mail 
pretend  to  work  miracles.  Becaule,  i.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  God  may  give  men  over  to  be  de- 
ceived by  lying  wonders,  who  will  not  receive  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  i.  e.  thofe  that  think  not  the 
Chriftian  religion  fufficiently  confirmed  by  the  mi- 
racles wrought  at  the  firft  promulgation  of  it.  God 
in  juftice  may  permit  the  devil  to  go  further  than 
otherwife  he  could,  and  leave  fuch  perfons  to  their 
own  credulity,  to  believe  every  impofture  and  illufion 
of  their  fenfes  for  true  miracles.  2.  That  doctrine 
which  was  confirmed  bv  undoubted  miracles,  hath 
allured  us  of  the  coming  of  lying  wonders,  whereby 
many  lhould  be  deceived.  Now  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gofpel  is  as  certainly  true  as  any  of 
the  reft,  for  it  was  confirmed  by  the  fame  miracles 
that  the  other  was ;  and  befides  that,  the  very  coming 
of  fuch  miracles  is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  it 
falling  out  fo  exactly  according  to  what  was  foretold 
fo  many  hundred  years  fince.  Now  if  this  doctrine 
be  true,  then  am  I  certain  the  intent  of  thefe  mi- 
racles is  to  deceive,  and  that  thofe  are  deceived  who 
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book  hearken  to  them ;  and  what  reafon  then  have  I  to 
t  IL  believe  them?  3.  To  what  end  do  thefe  miracles 
ferve  ?  Are  they  to  confirm  the  truths  contained  in 
Scripture  ?  But  what  need  they  any  confirmation 
now,  when  we  are  allured  by  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  that  the  doftrine  by  them 
preached  came  from  God ;  and  lb  hath  been  received 
upon  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles  ever  lince  ?  Were 
thefe  truths  fufficiently  proved  to  be  from  God  be- 
fore, or  no  ?  If  not,  then  all  former  ag^s  have  be- 
lieved without  fufficient  ground  for  faith;  if  they 
were,  then  what  ground  can  there  be  to  confirm  us 
in  them  now  ?  Certainly  God,  who  never  doth  any 
thing  but  for  very  great  purpofes,  will  never  alter  the 
courfe  of  nature,  merely  for  fatisfaftion  of  men's  vain 
curiofities. 

VII«  But  it  may  be,  it  will  be  faid,  it  was  fomething 
,  not  fully  revealed  in  Scripture  which  is  thus  con- 
firmed by  miracles :  but  where  hath  the  Scripture 
told  us  that  any  thing  not  fully  revealed  therein 
fbould  be  afterwards  confirmed  ?  Was  the  Scripture 
an  infallible  rule  of  faith  while  this  was  wanting  in 
it  ?  Did  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  difcharge  their 
places,  when  they  left  fomething  unrevealed  to  us  ? 
Was  this  a  duty  before  thefe  miracles,  or  no  ?  If  it 
was,  what  need  miracles  to  confirm  it  ?  If  not,  Chrift 
hath  not  told  us  all  necefiary  conditions  of  falvation. 
For  whatever  is  required  as  a  duty,  is  fuch  as  the 
negledt  of  it  runs  men  upon  damnation.  Laftly, 
men's  faith  will  be  left  at  continual  uncertainties  ; 
for  we  know  not,  according  to  this  principle,  when 
we  have  all  that  is  necefiary  to  be  believed,  or  do  all 
that  is  necefiary  to  be  praftifed  in  order  to  falvation. 
For  if  God  may  ftill  make  new  articles  of  faith,  or 
conftitute  new  duties  by  frefh  miracles,  I  muft  go  and 
enquire  what  miracles  are  wrought  in  every  place,  to 
fee  that  I  mifs  nothing  that  may  be  necefiary  for  me, 
in  order  to  my  happinefs  in  another  world. 
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If  men  pretend  to  deliver  any  doftrine  contrary  to  c  h  a  p, 
the  Scripture,  then  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  they  m* 
confirm  it  by  miracles,  but  they  muft  manifeft  the 
falfity  of  thofe  miracles  on  which  that  doftrine  is  be- 
lieved, or  elfe  they  muft  ufe  another  miracle  to  prove 
that  God  will  fet  his  feal  to  confirm  both  parts  of  a 
contradiftion  to  be  true  :  which  being  the  hardeft 
talk  of  all,  had  need  be  proved  by  very  fufficient  and 
undoubted  miracles  -9  fuch  as  may  be  able  to  make 
us  believe  thofe  are  miracles,  and  are  not,  at  the  fame 
time  and  fo  the  ftrength  of  the  argument  is  utterly 
deftroyed  by  the  medium  produced  to  prove  it  by. 

By  this  difcourfe  thefe  two  things  are  clear  ;  Firft, 
that  no  pretences  of  miracles  are  to  be  hearkened  to, 
when  the  doftrine  we  are  to  believe  is  already  eftab- 
liflied  by  them,  if  thofe  miracles  tend  in  the  leaft  to 
the  derogation  of  the  truth  of  what  was  eftabliflied 
by  thofe  former  miracles.  Secondly,  that  when  the 
full  doftrine  we  are  to  believe  is  eftabliflied  by  mi- 
racles, there  is  no  neceflity  at  all  of  new  miracles  for  con- 
firmation of  any  of  the  truths  therein  delivered.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  mod  unreafonable  thing  to  demand 
miracles  of  thofe,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doftrine 
they  deliver,  who  do  firft  folemnly  profefs  to  deliver 
nothing  but  what  was  confirmed  by  miracles  in  the 
Jfirft  delivery  of  it,  and  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  and  fecondiy,  do 
not  pretend  to  any  immediate  commiffion  from  hea- 
ven, but  do  nothing  but  what  in  their  confciences 
they  think  every  true  Chriftian  is  bound  to  do  : 
much  more  all  magiftrates  and  minifters,  who  believe 
the  truth  of  what  they  profefs  :  which  is  in  their 
places  to  reform  all  errors  and  abufes  which  are  crept 
into  the  doftrine  or  praftice  of  Chriftianity,  through 
the  corruption  of  men  or  times.  And  therefore  it  is 
a  moft  unjuft  and  unreafonable  demand  of  the  Papifts, 
when  they  require  miracles  from  our  firft  Reformers, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  their  doftrine  with.  Had  they 
pretended  to  have  come  with  an  immediate  commif- 
fion 
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fion  from  heaven  to  have  added  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gofpel,  there  had  been  iome  plea  for  fuch  a  de- 
mand ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwife  with  them  :  their 
only  defign  was  to  whip  the  buyers  and  fellers  out  of  the 
Temple,  to  purge  the  Church  from  its  abufes.  And 
although  that  by  Jerome  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
our  Saviour's  greateft  miracles ;  yet  this  by  us  is  con- 
ceived to  be  no  other  than  the  duty  of  all  magistrates, 
minifters,  and  private  Chriftians ;  thefe  by  their 
prayers,  minifters  by  their  doctrine,  and  magiftrates 
by  their  juft  authority. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

The  Fidelity  of  the  Prophets  fucceeding  Mofes. 

I.  An  Order  of  Prophets  to  fucceed  Mofes,  by  God's  own 
Appointment  in  the  Law  of  Mofes.  II.  The  Schools 
of  the  Prophets  ;  III.  the  Original  and  Inflitution  of 
them.  IV.  The  Cities  of  the  Levites.  The  Occafion 
of  their  firfl  Inflitution.  V.  The  Places  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Tendency  of  the  Inflitution 
there  to  a  prophetical  Office.  VI.  Of  the  Mafic  ufed 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  VII.  The  Roman  Af 
J amenta,  and  the  Greek  Hymns  in  their  folemn  Wor- 
fjjip.  VIII.  The  two  Sorts  of  Prophets  among  the 
Jews,  lieger  and  extraordinary.  Ordinary  Prophets 
taken  out  of  the  Schools,  proved  by  Amos  and  Saul. 

1T>  UT  although  now  under  the  Gofpel  (the  reve-  chap. 
3  lation  of  God's  will  being  completed  by  Chrift  lv- 
and  his  Apoftles)  we  have  no  reafon  either  to  expect  L 
new  revelations,  or  new  miracles  for  confirming  the 
old  ;  yet  under  the  law,  God  training  up  his  people 
by  degrees  till  the  coming  of  Chrift,  there  was  a  ne- 
cefTity  of  a  new  lupply  of  divine  meflengers,  called 
Prophets,  to  prepare  the  people,  and  make  way  for 
the  coming  of  Chrift.    As  to  whom  thefe  two  things 
are  confiderable. 

Firft,  Thofe  prophets,  whofe  work  was  to  inform 
the  people  of  their  duties,  or  to  reprove  them  for 
their  lins,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  the 
Meflias  (which  were  their  chief  tafks),  had  no  need 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  or  commif- 
flon  from  heaven,  by  the  working  of  miracles  among 
them.    And  that  on  thefe  two  accounts. 

Firft,  Becaufe  God  did  not  confummate  the  reve- 
lation of  his  mind  and  will  to  the  Jews  by  the  mini- 
ftry  of  Mofes,  but  appointed  a  fuccefTion  of  prophets 
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book  to  be  among  them,  to  make  known  his  mind  unto 
'     them.    Now  in  this  cafe,  when  the  prophetical  office 
was  eftablilhed  among  them,  what  neceffity  was  there 
that  every  one  that  came  to  them  upon  an  errand 
from  God,  fhould  prove  his  teftimony  to  be  true  by 
miracles,  when  in  the  difcharge  of.  his  office  he  deli- 
vered nothing  diffonant  from  the  law  of  Mofes  ?  It 
is  one  argument  God  intended  a  fucceflion  of  pro- 
phets, when  he  laid  down  fuch  rules  in  his  law  for 
the  judging  of  them,  whether  they  were  truly  infpired 
or  no,  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.  And  in  that  lame  place 
God  doth  promife  a  fucceflion  of  prophets,  Deut. 
xviii.  15,  18.  A  prophet  will  the  Lord  God  raife  uj> 
unto  thee  like  unto  me ;  to  him  Jhall  ye  hearken.  Which 
words  though  in  their  full  and  complete  fenfe  they 
dq  relate  to  Chrift  (who  is  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Church),  yet  whoever  attends  to  the  full  fcope  of 
the  words,  will  eafily  perceive  that  the  immediate 
fenfe  of  them  doth  relate  to  an  order  of  prophets 
which  fhould  fucceed  Mofes  among  the  Jews  ;  be- 
tween whom  and  Mofes  there  would  be  a  great  firm- 
lit  ude  as  to  their  birth,  calling,  and  doctrine,  though 
not  a  jufl  equality,  which  is  excluded,  Deut.  xxxiv. 
io,  11:  and  the  chief  reafon  why  it  is  faid  there  that 
the  other  prophets  fell  fo  much  fhort  of  Mofes,  is 
in  regard  of  the  figns  and  wonders  which  he  wrought, 
as  is  there  largely  exprefled.    Nor  may  it  feem 
ftrange,  that  by  a  prophet  fhould  be  underftopd  an 
order  or  fucceflion  of  prophets,  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  moft  Proteftants  that  by  0  'Am'xpir©'*  the 
Antichrifty  is  underftood  a  rank  and  fucceflion  of  (eve- 
ral  perlbns  in  the  fame  name  and  function.  And 
that  it  is  to  be  underftood  in  thofe  words  concerning 
a  fucceflion  of  prophets,  will  appear  by  the  occafion 
of  their  being  brought  in;  for  ver.  14.  God  prohi- 
bits them  to  hearken,  after  the  manner  of  their 
neighbour- nations,  to  obfervers  of  times  and  Divin- 
ers, and  then  brings  in  the  following  words,  ver.  15. 
as  to  the  reafon  of  that  prohibition,  that  God  zvould 
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raife  up  a  prophet  among  tbemf elves  like  unto  Mofes  ;  and  c  ft  A  l». 
to  him  fhould  they  hearken.    Now  let  any  rational  man  lv' 
judge  whether  it  were  fo  probable  an  argument  to  v.  AraMc. 
keep  them  from  hearkening  to  Diviners  of  other  na-  £7iv*n 
tions,  that  there  fliould  a  prophet  arife  2000  years     p-  Fa- 
after  like  unto  Mofes,  as  that  he  would  raife  up  a  m wt! 
continued  fucceffion  of  prophets  among  themfelves,  Com.ciaa: 
to  whom  they  fhould  hearken.    Thus  Origen,  in  fed.*™?* 
his  excellent  book  againft  Celfus,  (hews  the  neceffity  Origin,  con. 
of  the  prophetical  office  among  the  Jews  from  hence  j 
For,  faith  he,  it  being  written  in  their  law  that  the  Gen-  ?>  »8.  Ed. 
tiles  hearkened  unto  oracles  and  divinations ;  but  God  D^xYiii. 
would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  fo  among  them,  it  prefently  fol-  14* 
lows,  A  prophet  will  the  Lord  God  raife  up  in  the  midfl 
of  thee,  &c.  Therefore,  faith  he,  when  the  nations  round 
about  them  bad  their  oracles,  and  fever al  ways  of  divina- 
tion, all  which  were  flriclly  prohibited  among  the  Jews,  if 
the  Jews  had  no  way  of  foreknowing  things  to  come,  it 
had  been  almoft  impoffible,  confidering  the  great  curiojity 
of  human  nature,  to  have  kept  them  from  defpifing  the 
lazv  of  Mofes,  or  apqfiatizing  to  the  Heathen  oracles,  or 
felting  up  Jomething  like  them  among  themfelves.  Which 
interpretation  of  his  feems  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
reafon,  not  only  from  the  coherence  of  the  words 
here,  but  from  the  analogy  of  many  other  precepts 
of  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  which  it  is  mod  certain  have  a 
refpedt  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  idolatrous  nations  round 
about  them.    Another  reafon  why  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  by  this  is  underftood  a  fucceffion  of  pro- 
phets, is  the  charge  which  follows  againft  falfe  pro- 
phets, and  the  rules  to  difcover  them,  ver.  20,  21, 
22;  which  had  not  been  fo  pertinent  and  coherent, 
if  the  oppofition  did  not  lie  between  the  order  of 
true  prophets  among  the  Jews,  and  the  falfe  pro- 
phets, which  fhould  rife  up  in  the  midft  of  them. 
And  that  which  yet  further  juftiries  this  interpreta- 
tion is,  that  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  whole 
Pentateuch  which  doth  exprefsly  fpeak  of  a  fuccef- 
fion of  prophets,  if  this  be  not  underflood  of  it ;  and 
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book  is  it  any  ways  probable  a  matter  of  fo  great  moment 
IK  and  confequence  fhould  be  wholly  pretermitted  ? 
efpecially  when  we  find  it  fo  exactly  performed  in  the 
fuccceding  ages  of  the  Jewifh  commonwealth  ;  their 
immediate  rulers,  like  dictators  at  Rome,  after  Mo- 
fcs's  death,  being  mod  raifed  up  by  immediate  inci- 
tation  and  impulfe  from  God,  and  many  of  them 
infpired  with  a  fpirit  of  prophecy.  How  mould  the 
Jews  have  expected  thefe,  or  obeyed  them  when  they 
appeared,  had  not  God  foretold  it  to  them,  and  pro- 
vided them  for  it  by  the  law  of  Mofes  ? 
H-  Neither  did  thefe  prophets  arife  fingly  among 
them,  like  blazing  ftars  one  in  an  age,  to  portend 
future  events,  but  whole  conftellations  of  them  fome- 
times  appeared  together ;  yea,  fo  many  {'mailer  pro- 
phets were  lbmetimes  united  together,  as  made  up  a 
perfect  Galaxy,  when  they  were  entered  into  focieties, 
and  became  fchools  of  the  prophets  :  for  fuch  we 
frequently  read  of  in  Scripture.  The  original  and 
inftitution  of  which  may  caft  a  further  light  into  our 
prefent  deflgn,  and  fhew  us  the  little  reafon  the  Jews 
could  have  to  expect  miracles  from  them  to  confirm 
their  doctrine,  who  were  brought  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  law,  and  were  called  out  from  their  feve- 
ral  focieties  into  the  prophetical  office  by  the  imme- 
diate incitation  of  God  himfelf :  which  being  fo  com- 
monly known  among  them,  there  needed  no  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  to  manifeft  the  Divine  autho- 
rity by  which  they  were  employed.  Two  things 
then  we  fhall  endeavour  to  clear  :  Firft,  the  original 
and  inftitution  of  thefe  fchools  of  the  prophets;  and, 
fecondly,  that  it  was  the  ordinary  courfe  for  the  pro- 
phets by  employment  to  be  taken  forth  of  thefe 
focieties  wherein  they  were  educated.  Firft,  for  the 
original  and  inftitution  of  thefe  fchools  of  the  pro- 
phets. The  firft  feminaries,  or  places  of  inftitution 
among  the  Jews,  were  the  cities  of  the  Levites, 
-  which  were  difperfed  up  and  down  in  the  feveral 
tribes  of  Ifrael ;  God  thereby  turning  that  into  a 
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bleffing,  which  was  pronounced  as  a  curfe  upon  Levi  chap. 
by  his  father  Jacob,  viz.  that  he  Jhould  be  divided  in  1V' 
Jacobs  and  Jcattered  in  Ifrael.    But  though  the  ful-  Ccn.  xiix. 
filling  of  that  prophecy  might  be  the  primary  ground  7* 
of  that  fcattering,  yet  it  is  evident  that  God  aimed 
at  fome  further  good  in  it,  both  in  reference  to  the 
Levites  and  the  Ifraelites.   Lyra  undertakes  to  aflign 
four  reafons  of  this  diftribution  of  the  cities  of  the 
Levites  among  the  tribes.    1.  Becaufe,  if  they  had 
lived  but  in  one  tribe,  the  worfhip  of  God  would 
have  feemed  to  have  been  confined  to  that  tribe. 
2.  Becaufe  they  would  have  been  a  burthen  to  that 
tribe  they  had  their  habitations  in.    3.  From  the 
equity  of  being  maintained  by  all  who  ferved  for  all. 
4.  Becaufe  it  was  their  office  to  teach  the  people, 
and  therefore  it  was  neceffary  they  mould  live  among 
them.    Thefe  reafons  are  moft  of  them  oppofed  by 
Abulenfis,  but  defended  by  others.    The  laft  is  that  Abulenfis  la 
which  mod  infift  on,  it  being  the  peculiar  office  of  J^'&g1; 
the  Levites  to  teach  the  people ;  fo  2  Chron.  XXXV.  V.  Sherlog- 
4.  And  /aid  unto  the  Levites,  qui  erudiebant  omnem  If-  ^?ul 
raelem,  as  Vatablus  renders  it,  who  taught  all  Ifrael ;  c.  3.  f.  4. 
and  Mafius  infifts  on  that  as  the  great  reafon  of  their  j10a£[lusCii"44 
difperfion,  to  be  ready  to  teach  the  law  among  the 
Ifraelites.    But  yet  all  thole  who  are  agreed  that 
teaching  the  law  was  the  duty  of  the  Levites,  are  not 
yet  agreed  of  the  manner  of  that  teaching  ;  for  there 
being  two  parts  of  their  law,  the  one  ceremonial  and 
judicial,  and  the  other  moral  and  fpiritual,  the  quef- 
tion  is,  whether  of  thefe  two  did  belong  to,  or  was 
performed  by  the  Priefts  and  Levites  ?  There  are 
many  who  underftand  all  that  office  of  teaching, 
which  belonged  to  the  Priefts  and  Levites,  to  be 
merely  concerning  the  ceremonial  law,  i.  e.  deciding 
all  cafes  and  controverfy  which  fhould  arife  concern* 
ing  their  ceremonial  worfhip,  which  in  Levit.  x.  10. 
is  called  putting  a  difference  betzveen  holy  and  unholy >, 
and  between  clean  and  unclean.    But  it  feems  fome- 
what  ftrange  that  God  fliould  take  fo  great  care 
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book  about  the  iliell  and  outfide  of  his  worfhip,  and  none 
IL  at  all  for  the  moral  and  fpiritual  part  of  it,  efpecially 
when  he  had  fet  apart  a  whole  tribe  merely  for  his 
own  fervice,  and  freed  them  from  all  other  employ- 
ments, that  they  might  have  a  greater  liberty  to  at- 
tend upon  the  things  relating  to  his  fervice ;  efpe- 
cially when  it  is  mentioned  as  the  duty  of  the  Priefts 
Lev.  x  10.  and  Levites,  to  teach  all  the fiatutes  which  the  Lord  had 

«xtii  10  fP°^en  i0  ^em  h  the  hand  of  Mofes,  and  that  they  fhaU 
teach  Jacob  thy  fiatutes^  and  Ifrael  thy  law  r  which,  not- 
withftanding  what  Abarbinel  and  others  fay,  muft 
certainly  comprehend  as  well  the  moral  as  the  cere- 

Mai.iL  7.  monial  part  of  Mofes's  law.  And  the  PriefVs  lips 
are  /aid  to  preferve  knowledge :  and  God faith  they  fhcmlct 
feek  the  lazv  at  his  mouth  ;  for  he  is  the  mejfenger  of  the 
Lord  of  Hofis.  Do  thefe  things  import  no  more  than 
mere  deciding  the  cafes  of  the  ceremonial  law  ?  But 
whatever  God's  intention  in  the  inftitution  of  the 
Levites  was,  we  find  not  much  in  Scripture  of  what 
they  did  for  the  promoting  the  moral  and  fpiritual 
part  of  Divine  worfhip.  But  it  is  no  news  to  hear  that 
focieties,  inflituted  for  good  and  pious  ends,  fhould 
degenerate  from  the  firft  intention' of  the  founders  of 
them  ;  and  thus  it  is  probable  it  was  with  the  Le- 
vites, who  finding  the  mod  of  their  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage to  come  in  by  the  ceremonial  cafes,  might 
grow  more  negligent  of  the  moral  part  of  Divine  ler- 
vice,  which  brought  no  fecular  emolument  to  them. 
W.  And  thence  we  read  not  of  thefe  fchools  of  the 
prophets,  which  were  focieties  in  order  to  fpiritual 
inftrucYion,  till  about  the  time  of  Samuel ;  and  many 
think  him  to  have  been  the  firft  author  of  them  :  for 
it  is  evident  that  aUput  his  time  the  priefthood  was 
grown  to  a  great  degeneracy,  and  men  thereby  ef- 
tranged  from  the  worfhip  of  God;  fo  that  there 
teemed'almoft  a  neceffity  then  of  reftoring  fome  foci- 
eties, who  might  have  a  fpecial  eye  to  the  fpiritual 

iSjm.  iu.  part  of  God's  worfhip  and  fervice.    The  occaflori  of 

,#         the  inftitution  of  them  feems  to  have  been  from  the 
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refort  which  the  people  had  to  the  high  places  for  c  h  a  p. 
facrificing,  during  the  captivity  or  uncertain  abode  of  IV" 
the  ark  of  God  after  the  defolation  of  Shiloh.  Now 
the  people  reforting  to  thefe  places  to  perform  their 
folemnities,  it  was  fo  ordered,  that  a  company  of 
prophets  fhould  be  there  refident  to  blefs  the  facri-  1  Sam-  Ix« 
fices,  and  inftrudt  the  people.    Two  of  thefe  places,  *3* 
with  the  focieties  in  them,  we  find  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Samuel.    The  firft  mentioned,  1  Sam.  x.  5, 
io.  which  cannot  be  Ramah,  although  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  verfions  fo  render  it ;  for  Samuel  had  his  own 
refidence  in  Ramah,  whither  Saul  went  to  him, 
1  Sam.  ix.  18,  19.  but  in  this  chapter  we  find  Sa- 
muel fending  Saul  on  a  journey  from  him,  beyond 
Bethel  and,  the  plain  of  Tabor  ;  and  there  tells  him 
he  fhould  meet  with  the  company  of  prophets  upon  the 
hill  of  Gody  ver.  5.    Some  think  it  was  called  the 
Hill  of  God  becaufe  of  its  height ;  as  the  cedars  of 
God,  and  the  mountains  of  God  for  the  higheft  :  fo  Ti- 
rinus  underftands  it ;  but  Menochius,  far  more  pro- 
bably, quia  in  ea  erat  cos t lis  13  veluti  fchola  prophet  arum. 
The  Chaldee  paraphraft  renders  it,  ad  collem  in  quo  1  Sam- v5*- 
area  Domini.    R.  Solomon  makes  this  hill  to  be 
Kirjahjearim,  and  therefore  called  the  hill  of  God  be- 
caufe the  ark  was  there  in  the  houfe  of  Abinadab  in 
the  hill.    But  Lyra  thinks  he  hath  proved,  that  be- 
fore this  time  the  ark  was  removed  from  Kirjah- 
jearim to  Mizpahj  but  Abulenfis  more  probably  iy<.id,Jun,In 
conceives  it  was  never  removed  thither,  and  thinks  *• 
this  hill  of  God  to  be  no  other  than  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  Saul  inhabited  5  and  thence  the  wonder 
was  the  greater,  to  fee  him  prophefy  among  thofe 
who  had  known  his  former  life  and  education.    The  *  Sam.  xi*. 
other  place  is  Naioth,  in  Ramah,  where  was  a  high  ,s,2°* 
place,  whither  the  people  came  to  facrifice.  This 
Ramah  feems  to  have  been  the  place  of  Samuel's  na-  1  Sam.  i. 1. 
tivity,  called  Ramathaim  Sophim ;  which  the  Syriac 
verfion  renders  collis  fpecularum  (fome,  who  would  be 
ready  to  improve  every  thing  for  their  purpofe,  would 
Vol.  I.  N  think 
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book  think  it  was  fo  called  in  allufion  to  the  employment 
n*     of  the  young  ftudents  there).    So  Heinfius  conceives 
Henf.Ex-  TVW  to  be  underftood,  Numb,  xxiii.  14.  the 

c^'u."  P^ace  °f  watchmen  \  from  which  word,  faith  he,  with- 
ca!  '  out  doubt,  the  Greeks  derived  their  ropoi,  who  were 
wont  in  fuch  high  places  to  obferve  the  courfe  and 
motions  of  the  heavens.  But  to  pafs  by  fuch  frivo- 
lous conjectures :  it  feems  a  great  deal  more  pro- 
bable that  this  Ramah,  which  the  Septuagint,  by  a 
light  mutation  of  the  initial  letters,  calls  a|pa$*ip, 
was  the  fame  with  Arimathsea,  the  town  01  Jofeph 
mentioned  in  the  Gofpel.  But  the  place  where  the 
fchool  of  the  prophets  was,  feems  to  have  been,  with 
greateft  conveniency,  for  a  place  of  education,  at 
iome  di (lance  frorn  the  town.  Vatablus  conceives 
it  was  built  in  the  fields  of  Ramah ;  and  the  word 
Naioth,  faith  Pet.  Martyr,  properly  fignifies  pafiures, 
and  fome  remote  places,  qua  fere  funt  ftudiis  aptiffima. 
The  Chaldee  paraphraft  renders  Naioth,  by  NJ5^TO 
a  college,  or  fchool  of  prophetical  education.  Over  this 
college  Samuel  himfelf  was  prefident,  as  moft  under- 
ftand  that  place,  1  Sam.  xix.  20.  And  when  they  faw 
the  company  of  prophets  prophefying,  and  Samuel  flanding 
as  appointed  over  them.  Jonathan  renders  it,  Et  Sa~ 
muelem  flantem  docentem  fuper  eos.    To  which  we  may 

dChv.'  &  we^  aPPty  tne  WORls  or  Philo,  fpeaking  of  the  Jewifh 
j.  in.    *   manner  of  inftruction,  t©u  ^  iyipn®*  vfny*f*a*  xa\ 

ou^eW  tuti  iiSn  xa\  TOh  0»oir.  The  prefident  going  before 
and  teaching*  the  reft  increafing  in  goodnefs,  and  improving 
in  life  and  manners. 
rv.  Neither  can  we  think  fo  good  and  ufeful  an  infti- 
tution  fhould  prefently  degenerate,  or  be  turned  into 
another  channel ;  and  therefore  lbme  conceive  that 
the  moft  noted  prophets,  to  the  time  of  David,  were 
the  prefidents  of  thefe  colleges  :  fuch  as  befides  Sa- 
muel were  Helcana,  Gad,  Nathan,  Heraan,  and  Je- 
duthun ;  and  that  they  felected  out  the  choiceft  and 
moft  hopeful  of  the  young  Levites,  and  here  educated 

them, 
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them,  together  with  the  Nazarites  which  came  out  c  p- 

of  other  tribes.    And  it  feems  very  probable,  that  in   L. 

all  the  moft  noted  high  places  whither  they  went  to 
facrifice,  there  were  fuch  fchools  ere&ed  after  the  firft 
inftitution  of  them.  Thence  we  read  of  fuch  multi- 
tudes of  the  prophets  together  in  the  time  of  Ahab, 

1  Kings  xviii.  4.  for  when  Jezabel  cut  off  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Lord,  Obadiah  took  an  hundred,  and  hid 
them  in  caves  :  certainly  their  number  was  very  great, 
when  an  hundred*  might  be  faved  without  miffing. 
The  chief  places  where  they  refided,  feem^to  have 
been  Bethel,  2  Kings  ii.  3.  and  Jericho,  which  was  a 
large  college  ;  for  therein  we  read  of  fifty  fons  of  the 
prophets  fianding  together  out  of  their  number,  2  Kings  ii. 
5,  7,  15.  and  Gilgal,  which  had  been  a  place  of  reli- 
gion from  the  firft  entrance  into  Canaan  ;  there  we 
find  the  fons  of  the  prophets  fitting  before  Eli/ha,  2  Kings 
iv.  38,  It  feems  moft  probable  that  the  purity  of 
God's  worfhip  among  the  ten  tribes,  after  the  defec- 
tion in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  was  preferved  by  the 
prophets  in  their  fever al  fchools  and  places  of  habit  a- 
Hon ;  which  hath  mfficient  foundation  in  that  place, 

2  Kings  iv.  23.  where  the  Shunamite's  hufband  afks 
her,  Wherefore  fhe  would  go  to  the  man  of  God  that  day, 
feeing  it  was  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath.  Whereby 
it  is  both  evident  that  the  prophets  did  undertake 
the  office  of  inftructing  the  people  on  their  folemn 
feftivals,  and  that  it  was  their  cuftom  to  refort  to 

them  for  that  end.    Thus  we  fee  what  care  God  v.  Manser, 
took  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  people,  in  a  time  of  fo  concu.^i 
general  an  apoftafy  as  that  of  the  ten  tribes  was,  when  Exod-  »*• 
the  Church  of  God  could  not  be  known  by  that  con-  35' 
ftant  vifibility  and  outward  glory  which  fome  fpeak 
fo  much  of,  but  was  then  clouded  in  obfcurity,  and 
fhrouded  itfelf  under  the  mantles  of  fome  prophets 
which  God  continued  among  them,  and  that  not  by 
any  lineal  fucceffion  neither  :  ^houzh  the  Tews  would 
fain  make  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  be  a  kind  of  cabala 
too,  and  conveyed  in  a  conftant  fucceffion  from  one' 
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book  prophet  to  another.  Neither  were  thefe  fchools  of 
the  prophets  only  in  Ifrael,  but  in  Judah  likewife  was 
God  known ;  and  his  name  was  great  among  thefe 
fchools  there.  In  Jerufalem  itfelf  there  was  a  col- 
lege, where  Huldah  the  prophetefs  lived,  2  Kings  xxii. 
14.  Some  render  Mifhna  in  Jecunda  urbis  parte  ;  for 
Jerufalem  was  divided  into  the  upper  and  nether 
part  of  the  city,  Abulenfis  and  Lyra  will  have  it 
refer  to  the  three  walls  of  the  city  in  which  the  three 
chief  parts  of  it  were  comprifed  :  in  the  firft,  the 
temple  and  the  king's  palace;  in  the  fecond,  the 
nobles  and  the  prophets'  houfes ;  and  in  the  third, 

jofeph.de    the  common  people.    Tofephus  feems  to  favour  the 

Bell.  Jud.      ,.  r    .*      r.        ,J      r.  .         TV  . 

1.  vi.e.  4.  divihon  or  the  city  into  three  parts;  but  I ineaa 
pfned^de*  ^1^s  ^c  fecond  part  of  the  city  was  mod  inhabited 
Reb.  soicm.  by  artificers,  and  that  the  prophets,  and  the  wife 
1.  Hi.  c.  28.  men>  anci  fucn  as  frequented  the  temple  moft,  dwelt 
in  the  city  of  David  within  the  firft  wall ;  and  there- 
fore he  conjectures  that  the  college  was  upon  Mount 
Sion  (and  lb  properly  called  Sion  College)  :  and  he 
explains  that  houfey  which  IViJdom  is  faid  to  have  built% 
and  hewn  out  her  /even  pillars ,  Prov.  ix.  1.  by  this  col- 
lege, which  he  fuppoleth  was  built  by  Solomon  in 
Mount  Sion ;  and  thence,  ver.  3.  Jhe  is  faid  to  cry 
upon  the  highefl  places  of  the  city.  Thus  much  may 
ferve  concerning  the  original  and  inftitution  of  thefe 
lchools  of  the  prophets, 
v.  I  now  come  to  the  fecond  thing  promifed  concern- 
ing the  fchools  of  the  prophets,  which  is,  That  it  was 
God's  ordinary  method  to  call  thoje  perfons  out  of  thefe 
fchools,  whom  he  did  employ  in  the  dij charge  of  the  pro- 
phetical office.  Two  things  will  be  neceffary  for  the 
clearing  of  this.  '  Firft,  What  tendency  their  educa- 
tion in  thofe  fchools  had  towards  the  fitting  them  for 
their  prophetical  office?  Secondly,  What  evidence 
the  Scripture  gives  us  that  God  called  the  prophets 
out  from  thefe  colleges  ?  The  firft  of  thefe  is  very  re- 
quifite  to  be  cleared,  becaufe  the  prophetical  office 
depending  upon  immediate  infpiration,  it  is  hard  to 
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conceive  what  influence  any  antecedent  and  prepa-  chap. 
ratory  difpofitions  can  have  upon  receiving  the  pro-     1V'  , 
phetical  fpirit.    It  is  commonly  known  how  much 
the  generality  of  Jewilh  writers  do  infift  on  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  thefe  qualifications  antecedent  to  a  fpirit 
of  prophecy,    i.  An  excellent  natural  temper.  2. 
Good  accomplifhments  both  of  wit  and  fortunes. 
3.  Separation  from  the  world.     4.  Congruity  of 
place  (which  they  make  proper  to  Judzea).    5.  Op- 
portunity of  time.  6.  And  Divine  infpiration.  Thefe  .v'M^;Vor' 
are  fo  largely  difcourfed  of  by  many  learned  men  f  10m  Fundam. 
Tewifli  writers,  that  it  will  be  both  tedious  and  im-  *^,c • 

.  .......  .       left.  x.  Mr* 

pertinent  to  recite  much  or  their  opinions  concerning  smhhof 
them ;  who,  fince  they  have  loft  the  gift  of  pro-  P™Phcc>» 
phecy,  feem  to  have  loft  too  that  wifdom  and  natu-  '  *  . 
ral  understanding,  which  they  make  one  of  the  moft 
neceffary  qualifications  of  a  prophet.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  imagine  what  fubferviency  riches  could  have  to  a 
prophetical  fpirit,  unlefs  the  Jews  be  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus's  opinion,  that  thefe  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  may 
be  purchafed  with  money ;  and  if  fo,  they  think 
themfelves  in  as  likely  a  way  to  bid  fair  for  a  prophe- 
tical fpirit  as  any  people  in  the  world.  Or  is  it  that 
they  think  it  impoflible  any  without  them  mould 
have  that  free,  cheerful,  and  generous  fpirit,  which 
they  make  fo  neceffary  to  a  prophetic  fpirit,  that  it 
is  an  axiom  of  great  authority  with  them,  Spiritus 
fanBus  non  rejidet  fuper  hominem  moeftum :  and  they 
think  Elifha's  fit  of  pafiion  did  excufs  his  prophetic 
fpirit  from  him,  which  he  was  fain  to  retrieve  again 
with  a  fit  of  mufic.  There  are  only  two  forts  of  thofe 
antecedent  difpofitions  which  feem  to  bear  any  affi- 
nity with  the  prophetic  fpirit  :  and  thole  are  fuch  as 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  their  natural  faculties, 
and  fuch  as  tended  to  their  advancement  in  piety, 
and  confequently  to  the  fubduing  all  irregular  mo- 
tions in  their  fouls :  not  that  either  of  thefe  did  con- 
cur by  way  of  efficiency  to  the  production  of  a  fpirit 
of  prophecy  (which  is  an  opinion  Maimonides  fecms 
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very  favourable  to),  but  that  God  might  make  choice 
particularly  of  fuch  perfons,  to  remove  all  prejudices 
Maimon.  againft  them  in  thofe  they  were  fent  unto  ;  for  no-: 
f^lTr^T  tn^ng  could  poffibly  diffatisfy  them  more  concerning 
Divine  inipiration,  than  if  the  perfon  who  pretended 
to  it  were  of  very  weak  and  lhallow  intellectuals,  or 
known  to  be  of  an  irregular  converfation.  In  order 
therefore  to  the  fuller  fatisfa&ion  of  men  concern- 
ing thefe  two  qualifications,  this  inftitution  of  them 
in  the  fchools  of  the  prophets  was  of  great  fubfervi- 
ency  ;  becaufe  therein  their  only  employment  was  to 
improve  in  knowledge,  and  efpecially  in  true  piety : 
this  latter  being  the  moft  neceflary  difpofition,  fince 
the  Apoftle  hath  told  us  that  the  prophets  were  holy 
2  Pet.  i, «x.  men  .  wb0  Jpake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghofi. 
And  in  order  to  this,  the  greateft  part  we  can  find  of 
the  exercifes  of  thofe  who  were  educated  in  thefe 
fchools  of  the  prophets,  were  inftru&ions  in  the  law, 
and  the  folemn  celebration  of  the  praifes  of  God; 
which  appears  in  Scripture  to  have  been  their  chief 
employment  as  prophets,  and  by  which  they  are  faid 
to  prophefy :  fo  at  Gibeah,  at  the  oratory  there,  we 
find  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high 
place  with  a  pfallery,  a  tabret  and  pipe,  and  a  harp  before 
them,  and  prophefying. 
VI-  It  may  lcem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  confider  what 
relation  thefe  muficai  inftruments  had  to  the  pro- 
phefying  here  mentioned.  Are  muficai  notes  like 
foine  feeds  naturalifls  fpeak  of,  which  will  help  to  ex- 
cite a  prophetic  fpirit  ?  Or  do  they  tend  to  elevate 
the  lpirits  of  men,  and  fo  put  them  into  a  greater  ca- 
pacity of  enthufiafm  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe  mulic  is  fo 
excellent  for  allaying  the  tumults  of  inward  paflions, 
and  fo  fitting  the  foul  for  the  better 'entertainment  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  ?  Or  was  all  this  prophefying  here 
fpoken  of  nothing  elfe  but  vocal  and  inftrumental 
mufic  ?  So  iome  indeed  underftand  it,  that  it  was 
only  the  praifing  God  with  lpiritual  fongs  and  me- 
lody ;  wherein  one  as  the  precentor  began  a  hymn, 
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•  which  the  reft  took  from  him  and  carried  on.  I  con-  chap. 
fefs  it  carries  the  faireft  probability  with  it,  that  this  lV'  . 
prophefying  with  mufical  inftruments,  was  at  their 
places  and  times  of  facrifices  an  adjunct,  if  not  a  part 
of  the  folemn  fervice  of  God ;  which  was  managed 
chiefly  by  the  choir  of  the  fons  of  the  prophets  which 
were  refident  there,  and  were  trained  up  in  all  exer- 
cifes  of  piety  and  devotion.  But  yet  I  cannot  fee 
any  reafon  to  think  that  all  this  prophefying  was 
merely  fingingof  hymns,  and  playing  upon  their  mu- 
fical inftruments  to  them,  as  lbme  imagine  ;  becaufe 
there  feems  to  be  implied  fome  immediate  impulfes 
of  a  prophetic  fpirit,  by  what  Samuel  faid  to  Saul, 
that  when  he  came  among  the  prophets,  the  fpirit  of  1  Sam.  x. 
the  Lord  would  come  upon  him,  and  be  fhould  prophefy 
with  them,  and  he  fhould  become  another  man.  What 
ftrange  impulfe  and  wonderful  transformation  was 
this,  merely  for  Saul  to  join  with  the  prophets  in 
their  praifes  of  God  !  And  this  needed  not  fo  much 
admiration  as  followed  there  upon  this  action  of 
Saul's,  that  it  fhould  become  a  proverb,  Is  Saul  alfo  i  Sam.  x. 
among  the  prophets  ?  Certainly  Saul  was  a  very  great 
hater  of  all  fpiritual  mufic  Before,  if  it  became  a  pro- 
verb merely  for  his  being  prefent  at,  or  joining  with 
this  company  in  finging  their  hymns.  Therefore 
others  think,  that  thofe  who  are  faid  particularly  to 
prophefy  at  thefe  mufic  meetings,  were  fome  perfons 
as  chief  among  the  reft,  who,  having  their  ipirits  ele- 
vated by  the  mufic,  did  compote  hymns  upon  the 
place  by  a  Divine  energy  inwardly  moving  their 
minds  fo  that  there  were  properly  Divine  raptures 
in  fome  of  them,  which  tranlported  them  beyond  the 
ordinary  power  of  fancy  or  imagination,  in  dictating 
fuch  hymns  as  might  be  fuitable  for  the  defign  of  ce- 
lebrating the  honour  of  God. 

Neither  may  it  feem  ftrange  that  fuch  an  enthu-  vn. 
fiaftic  fpirit  lhould  feize  on  them  only  at  fuch  folemn 
times,  fince  we  read  in  the  New  Teftament  of  a  like 
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b  o  o  k  excrcife  of  fuch  gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  I  Cor. 
L  xiv.  26.  where  we  fee  in  coming  together  every  one  had  a 

pfalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation,  &c.  whereby  it 
appears  that  they  were  infpired  upon  the  place,  etiam 
extemporales  hymni  jape  ab  afflatu  erant>  as  Grotius 
there  obferves ;  as  we  lee  it  in  frequent  inftances  in 
Scripture,  of  Simeon  and  Anna,  Mofes  and  Miriam, 
Deborah  and  Ifaiah ;  and  in  the  Chriftian  Church, 
after  that  land-flood  of  infpired  gifts  was  much 
abated  in  the  Church,  they  kept  up  a  cuftom  much 
like  to  thefe  extemporal  hymns,  as  appears  evidently 
Tertuii.     by  Tertullian,  pojl  aquam  manualem  Q  lumina  ut  quif- 
Ed.°Par; 39#  1ue  ^e  Scripturis  fanclis  vel  de  proprio  ingenio  poteft,  pro- 
vocating in  medium  Deo  canere.    After  they  had  ended 
their  love-feafts  they  begun  their  hymns,  which  were 
either  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  or  of  their  own  com- 
plin. ep.    pofition  :  which  Pliny  takes  notice  of  as  a  great  part 
i.  x.  cP.  97.  Q£  t^e  cnr;fl-jan  Worfhip,  that  they  did  fecum  invicem 

carmen  Chrifto  quaji  Deo  dicere,  they  joined  in  Jinging 
hymns  to  Chrift  as  God.   Nay,  we  find  fomething  very 
parallel  to  this  preferved  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Heathen  worfhip  :  fuch  were  the  Aflamenta  among 
the  old  Romans,  which  were  peculiarly  fung  to  the 
honour  of  fome  particular  God ;  thence  the  AiTa- 
menta  Janualia,  Junonia,  Minervia,  which  were  pri- 
vat  a  poemata  &  carmina  in  Jingulos  eos  Deos  confcripta,  as 
Scaiig.      the  learned  Jofeph  Scaliger  obferves.    So  likewife 
vamp?     the  Greeks  had  their  folemn  hymns  to  their  Gods  j 
nu        fome  to  the  propitious  Gods,  which  they  called 

tovs  1)^*8?,  and  the  Latins  properly  Indigit amenta,  and 
Carmen  calatorium  :  others  they  had  to  their  V ?joves> 
or  lava  Numina^  which  they  called  u^ouc  aVoT^oira/ou** 
the  Latins  Carmen  Averruncale.  'But  befides  thefe, 
they  had  fome  peculiar  to  the  feveral  Deities  :  as  o 
uViyfo;,  to  Diana  j  Tlouxv,  to  Apollo  ;  'I«xof,  to  Ceres  $ 
Dithyrambus,  to  Bacchus  ;  Adohidia,  to  Adonis,  as 

Phof.UBibPr.  Proclus  te^s  us  m  ms  Chreftomathia.  And  it  is 
cod.  239.    withal  evident,  that  the  Heathens  thought, fome  of 
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their  priefts  infpired  while  they  were  performing  thefe  chap. 
folemn  devotions  to  the  Gods  (which  probably  was  lv* 
by  Satan,  as  many  other  things  in  Heathen  worlhip, 
taken  up  in  imitation  of  thefe  infpired  hymns,  and 
mulic  ufed  by  the  fons  of  the  prophets) ;  but  their 
hymns  were  fo  compofedas  to  be  fit  rather  to  tranfport 
men  beyond  the  power  of  their  reafon,  than  to  com- 
pofe  and  fweeten  it,  which  was  fuitable  to  the  fanatic 
enthufiafm  which  was  fo  common  among  them.  So 
Proclus  tells  us,  that  the  Io-Bacche  was  p&oarlirpn©* 
woAAw  <p£vocyiAoiTi9fuI/  of  wife  and  din  ;  and  the  Dithy- 

iambus  was  xatiynfAtu^,  xoci  7ro\\)  to  i&ovciidfos  fxircc  %q- 

ftUq  ipQizivMy  a  kind  of  extatic  morrice- dance ;  and  their 
priefts  were  apprehended  by  them  to  be  under  a  real 
enthufiafm  at  thefe  folemnities.  So  the  Corybantes 
are  defcribed  rather  like  mad-men  than  mere  enthu- 
fiafts  by  Strabo ;  they  were  IvS-ouowtxoi 

as  he  defcribes  them,  dancing  about  with  their 
cymbals  and  drums,  and  arms  and  pipes  (as  though  a 
Bedlam  had  been  broke  loofe  among  them)  ;  yet  this 
was  in  high  efteem  among  them ;  for,  as  Strabo  after  strabo,  1  x. 

faith,  0  t£  fv3"ou(na<ruos  iwivsvav  vwx  Seixv  iyuy  <^ox£i*,  xal 


22. 


tw  jtA«vT*xy  ymt  7r\r\<rioltyivi  this  enthufiafm  feemed  to  have 
a  divine  touch  zvith  it,  and  to  come  very  near  to  a  pro* 
phetic  fpirit. 

But  though  the  prophefying  with  mulic  among 
the  fons  of  the  prophets  might  be  by  fome  extempo- 
rary hymns,  immediately  dilated  by  the  preecentor 
of  the  chorus,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  any  fuch 
frantic  actions  among  them  as  were  among  the  Cu- 
retes  and  Corybantes  ;  it  being  always  the  devil's 
temper  to  over-do  when  he  ftrives  to  imitate,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  folemn  afcd  fet  devotions,  to  carry  men  be- 
yond all  fenfe  and  reafon.  The  fpirit  ot  God  did 
never  dictate  any  Io-Bacche's  or  Dithyrambs  to  tranf- 
port and  amufe  the  fpirits  of  men,  but  thofe,  fweet 
airs,  which  might  both  compote  and  elevate  the  fpi- 
rits of  all  that  heard  them,  For  in  probability  the 
fpirits  of  all  thefe  prophets  were  as  lutes  tuned  to  the 
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book  fame  height,  that  when  the  Spirit  of  God  did  ftrike 
n>      upon  one  of  them,  the  reft  prefently  anfwered  to  it, 
and  fo  made  up  an  entire  confort  among  them.  So 
Menochius  thinks  the  Spirit  of  God  not  only  moved 
the  fpirit  of  him  who  was  the  precentor,  but  the  reft 
likewife  who  joined  with  him  ;  and  they  are  laid  to 
TV™ in     prophefy,  faith  Torniellus,  forte  quod  non  quafcunque  fed 
Annai.      propbeticas  duntaxat  cant  tones  pracinerent ;  but  from 
hence  we  clearly  fee  what  the  great  employment  was  in 
thefe  fchools  of  the  prophets,  which,  as  the  fame  au- 
thor expreffeth,  it  was  fiatis  horn  de  rebus  dtvinis  dif- 
ferent ^  dtvinis  laudibus  vacare  ;  and  thereby  we  un- 
derftand  what  reference  this  inftitution  had  in  order 
to  the  prophetical  office,  becaufe  the  Spirit  of  God 
did  much  appear  among  them,  and  all  their  exercifes 
tended  to  piety,  and  fo  did  remove  all  prejudices 
from  their  perfons,  when  God  did  fend  them  abroad 
afterwards. 

viii.  And  fo  it  is  evident  he  frequently  did,  not  to  fay 
always,  for  that  were  to  put  too  great  a  reftraint  upon 
the  boundlefs  Spirit  of  God :  for  fometimes,  as  will 
appear  afterwards,  God  fent  the  prophets  upon  ex* 
traordinary  meflages,  and  then  furnifhed  them  with 
fufficient  evidence  of  their  Divine  commiffion,  with- 
out being  beholden  to  the  teftimonials  of  the  fchools 
of  the  prophets.  But  befides  thefe,  God  had  a  kind 
of  lieger-prophets  among  his  people  :  fuch  were  the 
moll  of  thole  whom  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  which 
were  no  penmen  of  the  facred  Scripture :  fuch  in 
David's  time  we  may  conceive  Gad  and  Nathan  ;  and 
afterwards  we  read  of  many  other  prophets  and  feers 
among  them,  to  whom  the  people  made  their  refort. 
Now  thefe  in  probability  were  fuch  as  had  been 
trained  up  in  the  prophetic  fchools,  wherein  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  did  appear,  but  in  a  more  fixed  and  fettled 
way  than  in  the  extraordinary  prophets,  whom  God 
did  call  out  on  fome  more  fignal  occafions  ;  fuch  as 
Ifaiah  and  Jeremiah  were.  We  have  a  clear  foun- 
dation  for  fuch  a  diftin&ion  of  prophets  in  thofe 
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Avoids  of  Amos  to  Amaziah,  Amos  vii.  14,  15.  I  was  chap. 
no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophefs  Jon  9  but  I  was  a  iy' 
herd/many  and  a  gatherer  of  jycamore  fruits:  and  the 
Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock  ;  and  the  Lord  faid 
unto  me,  Go,  prophefy  to  my  people  IfraeL  Some  un- 
derfland  the  firft  words,  /  was  not  a  prophet,  that  he 
was  not  born  a  prophet,  as  Jeremiah  was,  not  de- 
figned  and  fet  apart  to  it  from  his  mother's  womb  ; 
but  I  rather  think  by  his  not  being  a  prophet,  he 
means  he  was  none  of  thofe  refident  prophets  in  the 
colleges  or  fchools  of  them,  not  any  of  thofe  who  had 
led  a  prophetic  life,  and  withdrawn  themfelves  from 
converfe  with  the  world  :  nor  was  I  (faith  he)  the 
fon  of  a  prophet,  i.  e.  not  brought  up  in  difciplefhip 
under  thofe  prophets,  and  thereby  trained  up  in  order 
to  the  prophetic  function.  Non  didici  inter  difcipulos 
propbetarum,  as  Pellican  renders  it ;  nec  infiitutione  qua 
filii  prophetarum  quafi  ad  donum  prophetia  a  parentibus 
praparabantur,  faith  Eftius.  Non  a  puero  educatus  in 
fcholis  propheticis  :  fo  Calvin  and  moft  other  modern 
interpreters  underftand  it,  as  well  as  Abarbinel  and 
the  Jewifh  writers.  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  God's 
ordinary  way  for  the  prophets,  was  to  take  fuch  as 
had  been  trained  up  and  educated  in  order  to  that 
end ;  although  God  did  not  tie  up  himfelf  to  this 
method,  but  fometimes  called  one  from  the  court,  as 
he  did  Ifaiah  ;  fometimes  one  from  the  herds,  as  here 
he  did  Amos,  and  bid  them  go  prophefy  to  the  honfe  of 
Ifrael.  There  was  then  a  kind  of  a  ftanding  college 
of  prophets  among  the  Israelites,  who  fhined  as  fixed 
ftars  in  the  firmament ;  and  there  were  others  who  , 
had  a  more  planetary  motion,  and  withal  a  more 
lively  and  refplendent  illumination  from  the  fountain 
of  prophetic  light.  And  further,  it  feems  that  the 
fpirit  of  prophecy  did  not  ordinarily  feize  on  any,  but 
fuch  whofe  inftitution  was  in  order  to  that  end,  by 
the  great  admiration  which  was  caufed  among  the 
people  at  Saul's  fo  fudden  propheiying,  that  it  be- 
came a  proverb,  Is  Saul  alfo  among  the  prophets?  which  ]^tl'^ 
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book  had  not  given  the  leaft  foundation  for  an  adage  for  a 
^   ftrange  and  unwonted  thing,  unlefs  the  moft  com- 
mon appearances  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  had  been 
among  thofe  who  were  trained  up  in  order  to  it. 
Thus  I  fuppofe  we  have  fully  cleared  the  firft  reafon 
why  there  was  no  neceffity  for  the  ordinary  prophets, 
whofe  chief  office  was  inftruftion  of  the  people,  to 
prove  their  commiflion  by  miracles,  becaufe  God  had 
promifed  a  fucceflion  of  prophets  by  Mofes,  and 
thefe  were  brought  up  ordinarily  to  that  end  among 
them ;  fo  that  all  prejudices  were  fufficiently  re- 
moved from  their  perfons,  without  any  fuch  extraor- 
dinary power  as  that  of  miracles. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Trial  of  the  Prophetical  Do&rine. 

I.  Rules  of  trying  Prophets  eflablifhed  in  the  Law  of 
Mofes.  II.  The  Puni/hment  of  Pr  e tenders.  The 
fever al  Sorts  cf  falfe  Prophets.  The  Cafe  of  the  Pro- 
phet at  Bethel  difcufjed.  III.  The  Trial  of  falfe 
Prophets  belonging  to  the  great  Sanhedrin.  IV.  The 
particular  Rules  whereby  the  Doclrine  of  Prophets  was 
judged.  The  proper  Notion  of  a  Prophet  not  fore- 
telling future  Contingencies ,  but  having  immediate  Di- 
vine Revelation.  V.  Several  Principles  laid  down 
for  clearing  the  Doclrine  of  the  Prophets.  1.  That 
immediate  Diclates  of  natural  Light  are  not  to  be  the 
Meafure  of  Divine  Revelation.  Several  Grounds  fotr 
Divine  Revelation  from  natural  Light.  VI.  2.  What- 
ever is  direclly  repugnant  to  the  Diclates  of  Nature y 
cannot  be  of  Divine  Revelation.  VII.  3.  No  Divine 
Revelation  doth  contradicl  a  Divine  pofitive  Lawy 
without  fufficient  Evidence  of  God's  Intention  to  repeal 
that  Law.  VIII.  4.  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Pro- 
phets was  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  Words  of  the 
Lazv,  but  by  the  Intention  and  Reafon  of  it.  The 
prophetical  Office  a  Kind  of  Chancery  to  the  Law  of 
Mofes. 

■ 

THE  fecond  reafon  why  thofe  prophets,  whofe  chap. 
main  office  was  inftru&ion  of  the  people,  or  v* 
merely  foretelling  future  events,  needed  not  to  con-  l 
firm  their  doclrine  by  miracles,  is,  becaufe  they  had 
certain  rules  of  trial  by  their  law,  whereby  to  difcern 
the  falfe  prophets  from  the  true  ;  fo  that  if  they  were 
deceived  by  them,  it  was  their  own  ofcitancy  and  in- 
advertency  which  was  the  caufe  of  it.    God,  in  that 
law  which  was  confirmed  by  miracles  undoubtedly 
divine,  had  eftablilhed  a  court  of  trial  for  prophetic 
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book  fpirits,  and  given  fuch  certain  rules  of  procedure  in 
"',  it,  that  no  men  needed  to  be  deceived  unlefs  they 
'  would  themfelves.  And  there  was  a  greater  necef- 
fity  of  fuch  a  certain  way  of  trial  among  them,  be- 
caufe  it  could  not  otherwife  be  expe&ed,  but  in  a 
nation  where  a  prophetic  fpirit  was  fo  common,  there 
would  be  very  many  pretenders  to  it,  who  might 
much  endanger  the  faith  of  the  people,  unlefs  there 
were  fome  certain  way  to  find  them  out.  And  the 
more  effectually  to  deter  men  either  from  counter- 
feiting a  prophetic  fpirit,  or  from  hearkening  to  fuch 
as  did,  God  appointed  a  fevere  punifhment  for  every 
fuch  pretender,  viz.  upon  legal  conviction  that  he  be 
punifhed  with  death.  Deut.  xviii.  20.  But  the  prophet 
which  /half  preftme  to  [peak  a  zvord  in  my  name  which  I 
have  not  commanded  him  to  /peak,  or  that  Jhall [peak  in 
the  name  of  other  gods,  jhall  furely  die.  The  Jews  ge- 
nerally underftand  this  of  flrangling,  as  they  do  al- 
ways in  the  law,  when  the  particular  manner  of  death 
is  not  exprefi&L  And  therein  a  falfe  prophet  and  a 
feducer  were  difttnguifhed  each  from  other,  that  a 
mere  (educer  was  to  be  ftoned  to  death  under  fuffi- 
cient  teftimony,  Deut.  xiii.  6,  10.  but  the  falfe  pro- 
phet is  there  faid  in  general  only  to  be  put  to  death, 

IwouT":  Deut-  xiii-  *'  5'    The  main  differ^nce  between  the 
f.  i.°jk  ibi '  feducer  and  falfe  prophet  was,  that  the  feducer  fought 
voffinm.  '  by  inning  perfuafions  and  plaufible  arguments  to 
draw  them  off  from  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  ^ 
but  the  falfe  prophet  always  pretended  Divine  reve- 
lation for  what  he  periuaded  them  to,  whether  he 
gave  out  that  he  had  that  revelation  from  the  true 
God,  or  from  idols  and  falfe  gods.   So  that  the  mere 
pretence  to  Divine  revelation,  was  that  which  God 
would  have  punifhed  with  fo  great  feverity. 
11.         The  Jews  tell  us  of  three  forts  of  prophets  who 
were  to  be  punifhed  with  death  by  men,  and  three 
other  forts  who  were  referved  to  Divine  punifhment. 

Gem* si*'-  ^  tne       rank  were  thefe :.  i.  He  that  prophefied 
hedr.'c.io.  that  which  he  had  not  heard;  and  for  this  they  irt-- 
f- 3*  ftance 
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ftance  in  Zedekiah,  the  fon  of  Chenaanah,  who  made  c  h  a  p» 
him  horns  of  iron,  and  faid,  Thus faith  the  Lord  :  this  v< 
was  the  lying  prophet.  2.  He  that  fpeaks  that  which  1  Ki«g» 
was  revealed  not  unto  him,  but  to  another :  and  for  XX1U  1K 
this  they  inftance  in  Hananiah,  the  fon  of  Azur  (but  jer.  „vui. 
how  truly  I  (hall  not  determine)  :  this  was  the  pla- 
giary  prophet.    3.  He  that  prophefied  in  the  name 
of  an  idol,  as  the  prophets  of  Balaal  did  :  this  was 
the  idol  prophet.    Thefe  three,  when  once  fully  con- 
victed, were  to  be  put  to  death.    The  other  rank  of 
thofe  which  were  left  to.  God's  hand,  confifted  of 
thefe  :  1.  He  that  ftifles  and  lmothers  his  own  pro- 
phecy, as  Jonas  did ;  by  which  it  may  fecm,  that 
when  the  Divine  Spirit  did  overfhadow  the  under- 
ftanding  of  the  prophets,  yet  it  offered  no  violence 
to  their  faculties,  but  left  them  to  the  free  determi- 
nation of  their  own  wills  in  the  execution  of  their 
office :  but  this  mud  be  underftood  of  a  lower  de- 
gree of  prophecy ;  for  at  fome  times  their  prophecies 
were  as  fire  in  their  bones,  that  they  were  never  at  any     **•  9* 
reft  till  they  had  difcharged  their  office.    But  withal 
by  the  example  of  Jonas  we  fee,  that  though  the  fpi- 
rit  of  prophecy,  like  the  fire  on  the  altar,  could  only 
be  kindled  from  Heaven,  yet  it  might  be  deftroyed 
when  it  was  not  maintained  with  fomething  to  feed 
upon ;  or  when  it  met  not  with  fuitable  entertain- 
ment from  the  fpirits  of  thofe  it  fell  upon,  it  might 
retreat  back  again  to  heaven,  or  at  leaft  lie  hid  in 
the  embers,  till  a  new  blaft  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
doth  dvod^urrvptuj  retrieve  it  into  its  former  heat  and 
activity.    Thus  it  was  with  Jonas.    2.  The  other 
was,  he  that  defpifed  the  words  of  a  true  prophet.  Of 
fuch  God  faith,  Deut.  xviii.  19.  And  it  jhall  come  to 
pafsy  that  whofoever  will  not  hearken  to  my  words  which 
he  Jhall /peak  in  my  namey  I  will  require  it  of  him.  Which 
Maimonides  explains  by  OW  TO  nJTO,  death  by  the  J£aj;mde 
hands  of  Go dy  which  he  thus  diftinguiiheth  from  the  Legis,  c9. 
Cereth,  that  he  makes  the  death,  per  mams  Cali,  to  A&rbYnri 
be  lefs  than  the  Cereth ;  becaufe  this  latter  continued  *  Ce«th. 
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B  ^1°  K  *n      ^ou^  a^r  ^ea^>  kut  *ne  other  was  expiated  by 
*•    death  :  but  generally  they  interpret  it  of  a  fudden 
tnfdt*'  ^catn  wmch  falls  upon  the  perfon.    3.  The  laft  is 
s°poif.c&    he  who  hearkens  not  to  the  words  of  his  own  pro- 
m]T'      phecy  ;  of  which  we  have  a  moft  remarkable  inftance 
1  Kings     in  Scripture,  concerning  the  prophet  whom  God  fent 
\a  is     *°  bethel  (whom  Tertullian  calls  Sameas,  the  Jews 
Hedua),  whom  God  deflroyed  in  an  unufual  manner 
for  not  obferving  the  command  which  God  had  given 
him,  not  to  eat  bread  nor  drink  zvater  at  Bethel,  nor  turn 
again  by  the  way  he  came.    Neither  was  it  any  excufe 
to  this  prophet,  that  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel  told 
him  that  an  angel  [pake  unto  him  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  Jhould  turn  back.    For,  1 .  Thole,  whom  God 
reveals  his  will  unto,  he  gives  them  full  aflurance  of 
it,  in  that  they  have  a  clear  and  diftindt  perception  of 
God  upon  their  own  minds  ;  and  fo  they  have  no 
doubt  but  it  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  comes 
unto  them :  but  this  prophet  could  have  no  fuch 
certainty  of  the  Divine  revelation  which  was  made  to 
another,  efpecially  when  it  came  immediately  to  con- 
tradi&  that  which  was  fo  fpecially  enjoined  him.  2. 
Where  God  commands  a  prophet  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  purfuit  of  his  mefiage,  there  he  can  have  no 
ground  to  queftion  whether  God  mould  counter- 
mand it  or  no  by  another  prophet ;  becaufe  that  was 
in  efTeft  to  thwart  the  whole  delign  of  his  meffage. 
So  it  was  in  this  action  of  the  prophet ;  for  God  in- 
tended his  not  eating  and  drinking  in  Bethel  to  tef- 
tify  how  much  he  loathed  and  abominated  that 
place  lince  its  being  polluted  with  idolatry.    3.  He 
might  have  juft  caufe  to  queftion  the  integrity  of  the 
old  prophet,  both  becauie  of  his  living  in  Bethel,  and 
not  openly,  according  to  his  office,  reproving  their 
idolatry  :  and  that  God  mould  fend  him  out  of  Ju- 
dzea  upon  that  very  errand,  which  would  not  have 
ieemed  fo  probable,  if  there  had  been  true  prophets 
refident  upon  the  place.    4.  The  thing  he  defired 
him  to  do  was  not  an  aft  of  that  weight  and  im- 
portance, 
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portance,  on  which  God  ufed  to  fend  his  word  to  any  chap. 
prophets,  much  lefs  by  one.  prophet  to  contradift  what  a 
he  had  faid  by  another ;  and  therefore  Tertullian  J^JiJj^ 
faith  of  him,  pmnam  deferti  jejunii  luit,  God  puniflied  JP.i6?Ut* 
hirti  for  breaking  his  faft  at  Bethel;  and  therefore 
that  meflage  of  this  prophet  feemed  to  gratify  more 
man's  carnal  appetite  than  ufually  the  aftions  of  pro- 
phets did,  Which  were  mod  times  matters  of  hardfhip 
and  uneafinefs  to  the  flefh.  5.  However  all  thefe 
were,  yet  he  yielded  too  foon,  efpecially  having  fo 
much  reafon  on  his  fide  as  he  had ;  being  well  af- 
fured  that  God  had  commanded  him,  he  had  reafon 
to  fee  foirie  clear  evidence  of  a  countermand  before 
he  altered  his  mind  :  if  he  had  feen  any  thing  upon 
trial  which  might  have  daggered  his  faith,  he  ought 
to  have  made  his  immediate  recourie  to  God  by 
prayer  for  the  fettlement  of  his  mind,  and  removal 
of  this  great  temptation.  But  fo  eafily  to  hearken 
to  the  words  of  a  lying  prophet,  which  contradi&ed 
his  own  melfage,  argued  either  great  unbelief  as  to 
his  own  commiflion,  or  too  great  eafinefs  and  inad- 
vertency in  being  drawn  afide  by  the  old  prophet. 
And  therefore  God  made  that  old  prophet  himfelf,  in 
the  midft  of  his  entertainment,  as  with  a  hand-writ- 
ing againft  the  wall,  to  tell  him  he  was  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  too  light ;  and  .therefore  his  life 
fhould  be  taken  from  him.  Thus  we  fee  how  dan- 
gerous a  thing  it  was  either  to  counterfeit  a  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  or  to  hearken  to  thofe  who  did. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  among  the  llL 
Jewifti  Doctors,  that  the  cognizance  and  trial  of  falle 
prophets  did  peculiarly  belong  to  the  great  Sanhe- 
drin ;  and  that  this  was  one  end  of  its  inftitution. 
So  Maimonides,  after  he  has  largely  difcourfed  of  the  M»imon.  a* 
punifhment  of  a  feducer,  and  fpeaking  of  that  of  a  5, 
falfe  prophet,  he  lays  this  down  as  a  {landing  rule 
among  them,  Hp  V  -Ql  i&x  1pm  WO*  V^t  VM>  No 
falfe  prophet  was  to  be  judged  but  in  the  court  of  Seventy- 
one\  which  was  the  number  of  the  great  Sanhedrin. 
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And  there  is  fomething  looks  very  like  this  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  againft  the  prophet 
Jeremiah ;  for  the  people,  the  priefts,  and  the  pro- 
phets, they  laid  hold  on  him  :  and  immediately  after 
Ver.io.     we  read  that  the  princes  of  Judah  (by  whom  Grotius 
loc.&Tdd"  underftands  the  fenators  of  the  great  Sanhedrin)  they 
dc  syn.  i.  ii.  came  up  jrom  ffo  king' s  houfe  to  the  boufe  of  the  Lord,  and 
&  /.Hi.' 4*  fat  down  in  the  entry  of  the  new  gate  of  the  Lord's  boufe ; 
)J  Lvi   (which  probably  was  the  place  where  the  great  San- 
16.'  xv*  hedrin  fat)  where,  after  a  particular  examination  of 
jer.  in.  6.  Jeremiah,  they  acquit  him  as  a  perfon  not  worthy  to 
die  upon  a  counterfeiting  prophecy  ;  but  declare  that 
he  fpake  unto  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,    And  in 
this  fenfe  Grotius  likewife  underftands  what  is  faid  of 
Zedekiah  concerning  Jeremiah,  to  the  princes  of  Ju- 
dah afterwards,  Behold  he  is  in  your  hand ;  for  the  king 
is  not  he  that  can  do  aught  agahifi  you  ;  i.  e.  faith  Gro- 
tius, In  manibus  Synedrii,  cujus  eji  judicare  de  propheta 
vero  aut  fa/fo.    And  to  this  many  make  thole  words 
of  our  Saviour  refer,  That  it  is  impojftble  a  prophet 
fhould  perifh  out  of  Jerufalem ;  becaufe  the  feat  of  the 
great  Sanhedrin  was  in  Jerufalem  :  and  fo  elfewhere 
our  Saviour  faith,  O  Jerufalem^  Jerufalem^  thou  that 
killeft  the  prvpbets,  and  ftonefi  them  which  are  fent  unto 
thee  ;  becaufe  there  it  was  the  true  prophets  were  de- 
ftroyed  as  though  they  had  been  falfe  ones,  and  God's 
own  melTengers  punilhed  with  the  death  of  feducers, 
which  was  lapidation.    And  on  this  very  account, 
many  are  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour  was  condemned 
by  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerufalem,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  aflembled  in  the  houfe  of  Caiaphas  the  High 
Prieft,  when  Chrift  was  carried  thither  for  examina- 
tion ;  which  fome  think  to  have  been  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  Temple,  others  at  his  palace  in  the  city  j  for 
we  read  that  the  C'nief  Priefts,  and  the  Elders,  and 
all  the  Council  were  met  together  at  the  High  Prieft's 
palace,  in  order  to  our  Saviour's  trial.    The  next 
morning  they  were  met  early  together  again,  in  order 
to  the  further  fcanning  of  this  bufinefs  :  but  they 
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feem  not  to  examine  Chrifl  concerning  a  true  fpirit  chap, 
of  prophecy,  but  concerning  his  being  the  Meffias,      v*  , 
and  calling  himfelf  the  Son  of  God ;  and  fo  they  would  M«tb. 
feem  rather  to  proceed  upon  the  law  againft  blaf-  xxvi*  63- 
phemy,  than  that  againft  falfe  prophets. 

But  that  which  was  the  greateft  fecurity  of  the  IV- 
people  againft  the  impofture  of  falfe  prophets,  was 
the  certain  rules  of  judging  them  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  law  of  Moles  ;  which  may  be  compre- 
hended under  thefe  two  heads  :  fuch  as  concern  their 
doctrine,  or  fuch  as  concern  their  predictions.  Firft, 
fuch  as  concerned  the  prophets'  doctrine  5  which 
mould  efpecially  be  looked  after,  becaufe  the  main 
office  of  a  prophet  was  to  be  interpres  &  internuncius 
divina  voluntatis,  to  be  a  revealer  of  God's  will  to  men. 
For  the  primary  notion  of  a  prophet  doth  not  lie  in 
foretelling  future  events,  but  in  declaring  and  inter- 
preting to  the  world  the  mind  of  God,  which  he  re- 
ceives by  immediate  revelation  from  himfelf.  So  that 
the  receiving  what  he  makes  known  by  immediate 
revelation,  is  that  which  formally  conftitutes  a  pro- 
phet ;  but  it  is  wholly  extrinfical  and  accidental  what 
time  his  prophecy  refpects,  whether  paft,  prefent,  or 
to  come  :  but  becaufe  future  contingencies  are  the 
furtheft  out  of  the  reach  of  human  underftanding, 
therefore  the  predictions  of  fuch  have  been  chiefly 
looked  on  as  the  chief  note  and  character  of  a  pro- 
phet, as  being;  apprehended  to  be  the  ftrongeft  evi- 
dence of  Divine  revelation.    And  hence  it  IS  in  Pfalm  cv- 
Scripture  that  the  patriarchs,  as  Abraham  and  others,  J£u  %x  7 
are  called  Prophets ;  not  becaufe  of  any  predictions 
uttered  by  them,  but  becaufe  of  the  frequency  of 
immediate  Divine  revelations  among  them.  And 
hence  likewife  thofe  in  the  New  Teftament,  who  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures  by  immediate  infpiration,  are 
called  Prophets  ;  and  this  was  the  'AiroxaXui}/**  fpoken  1  Cor.  x\v. 
of  by  the  Apoftle,  the  expofition  of  the  hidden  myf-  a6, 
teries  of  the  Old  Teftament  by  an  immediate  infpi- 
ration.   And  there  is  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  for  a 
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book  prophet,  which  may  not  equally  refpeft  all  differ* 
.  1L      ences  of  time    but  every  one  doth  import  immediate 
infpiration  :  for       properly  is  one  qui  revelat  ab- 
fcondita ;  iW)  z  jeer,  chiefly  refpe&s  the  clear  repre- 

dii  Truye"  lentat*on  °^ tne  intelleftual  fpecies  by  the  lumen  pro- 
ploph.  '  pbeticum  to  the  underftanding ;  and  HOT  carries  an 
p-  53«      equal  indifferency  to  all  circumftances  of  time, 
v.         This  being  then  the  chief  notion  of  a  prophet, 
whatever  he  declared  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God 
muft  be  fearched  and  examined,  to  fee  what  confo- 
nancy  it  hath  thereto.    For  the  queftion  which  Mo- 
fes  fuppofeth,  is  founded  upon  clear  and  evident  rea- 
Deut.  xviii.  fon>  And  if  thou  fhalt  fay  in  thine  heart ,  How  fhall  we 
know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  fpoken  ?  For  it 
being  plain  that  there  may  be  falfe  prophets  as  well 
as  true,  we  had  need  of  fome  certain  rules  to  judge 
of  what  is  delivered  for  Divine  revelation.    For  the 
clearing  of  which  important  queftion,  I  lay  down 
thefe  principles. 

i .  The  immediate  diclates  of  natural  light  are  no  fuf* 
ficient  fiandard  to  judge  of  Divine  revelation  by.  I  mean 
not  in  reference  to  confonancy  or  repugnancy  to  na- 
tural light,  but  in  reference  to  the  extent  and  lati- 
tude of  Divine  revelation,  i.  e.  that  natural  light  doth 
not  contain  in  it  whatever  may  be  known  of  God  or 
of  his  will;  and  that  upon  thefe  reafons  :  i.  It  im- 
plies no  repugnancy  to  any  diftate  of  nature,  that 
God  mould  reveal  any  thing  more  of  his  mind  and 
will,  than  is  contained  in  the  light  of  nature.  2.  Na- 
ture reacheth,  as  to  matters  concerning  religion,  no 
further  than  the  obligation  to  duty,  but  leaves  the 
particular  determination  of  the  manner  of  obedience 
to  Divine  pofitive  laws  ;  as  is  clear  in  reference  to  the 
time,  place,  and  particular  duties  of  worfhip.  3.  Na- 
ture owning  an  univerfal  obligation  to  the  will  of  God 
in  whatever  he  mail  command,  doth  fuppofe  a  power 
in  God  to  command  what  he  pleafeth.  4.  Nature 
is  fenfible  of  its  own  decays,  and  the  imperfeftion  of 
its  own  light,  and  therefore  feems  rather  to  require 
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further  illumination,  than  to  put  any  bar  againft  it.  chap, 
5.  Man's  happinefs  being  a  free  gift  of  God's,  it  v* 
ftands  to  the  higheft  reafon  that  he  fhouid  have  the 
prefcribing  of  the  conditions  which  are  in  order  to  it ; 
now  thefe  conditions  being  the  refults,  not  of  God's 
nature,  but  of  his  arbitrarious  will,  it  is  impoffible 
that  natural  light  could  ever  reach  to  the  full  difcovery 
of  them.    6,  It  hath  been  the  general  fenfe  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  world,  that  God  may  reveal  more  of  his 
will  than  nature  can  reach  unto  :  which  fenfe  difco- 
vers  itfelf  in  two  things,    i .  Praying  to  their  feve- 
'  ral  gods  for  dire&ion.    2.  Hearkening  after  pre- 
tended oracles ;  which  the  devil  could  never  have  had 
that  advantage  of  deceiving  the  world  by,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  general  fenle  of  mankind,  that  there 
wanted  fome  particular  revelation  from  God  to  make 
men  happy.    So  then  this  may  be  afiumed  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  God  may  reveal  more  of  his  mind  and 
will  to  mankind,  than  he  hath  done  by  the  dictates 
pf  mere  natural  light  and  reafon. 

2,  IVbateverJpeaks  a  direcl  repugnancy  to  any  of  the  vi. 
fundamental  diclates  of  nature,  cannot  be  of  Divine  reve- 
lation. For  thole  being  founded,  not  upon  any  po- 
fitive  or  arbitrary  will,  but  upon  thofe  inward  im- 
preflions  which  are  derived  from  the  Divine  nature 
itfelf,  it  cannot  in  reafon  be  fuppofed  that  God  Ihould 
commiflion  any  to  enervate  his  own  fundamental 
law,  and  fo  by  one  will  to  contradict  another.  P/a- 
citum  regis  muft  never  (land  againft  the  placita  corona : 
thofe  things  which  depend  upon  fundamental  and 
eftablifhed  laws,  hold  good  againft  any  pofitive  fen- 
tence  or  declaration  of  a  prince's  will ;  becaufe  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  bound  up  himfelf  by  the  eftablifhed 
laws,  and  therefore  any  thing  elfe  which  comes  from 
him  contrary  to  them,  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  the  will 
of  the  prince,  but  of  the  perfons  perfuading  him  to 
it.  But  this  now  cannot  be  fuppolcd  in  God,  that  he 
fhouid  be  any  ways  drawn  to  cafiate  the  obligation  of 
what  is  imprinted  upon  the  fouls  of  men  as  his  own 
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book  law.  But  yet  we  muft  diftinguifh  between  nulling 
'  the  general  obligation,  and  altering  the  particular  na- 
ture of  any  thing  which  depends  upon  that  general 
law.  The  firft  in  any  cafe  is  impoflible,  that  any 
Divine  revelation  fliould  make  it  not  to  be  man's 
duty  to  obey  his  Maker,  or  not  to  be  a  fin  to  commit 
murder,  to  lie,  or  to  fteal  from  another :  but  there 
may  come  a  particular  revelation  from .  God  to  alter 
the  refpects  and  nature  of  fuch  things  as  do  immedi- 
ately depend  upon  his  own  dominion ;  as  the  lives  of 
perfons,  and  the  properties  of  things  are :  and  thus 
God  did  reveal  to  Abraham  that  he  fliould  go  and 
facrifice  his  fon,  which  had  been  no  murder,  when 
done  upon  God's  immediate  command,  and  for  a  fa- 
crifice to  himfelf,  and  therefore  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable as  a  teftimony  of  entire  obedience  (which 
God  did  accept  without  the  act)  ;  and  fo  the  Ifrael- 
ites  taking  the  Egyptians'  jewels,  and  difpoflefling 
the  Canaanites,  did  depend  upon  God's  immediate 
difpofal  of  thefe  things  to  them,  which  otherwife  had 
been  a  fin  in  them ;  and  no  doubt  was  fo  to  any  that 
were  unfatisfied  whether  God  had  immediately  com- 
manded it  or  no.  Or  from  hence  to  infer  any  ge- 
nera! rule,  is,  no  doubt,  a  breach  of  Divine  commands, 
and  contrary  to  his  nature  and  will. 
vii.  2*  Where  God  hath  efiablijhed  a  pojitive  lazv9  prefer  th- 
ing a  form  and  manner  zvherein  be  will  be  zvorfhipped9  it 
is  fnfficient  evidence  of  a  falfe  prophet  to  go  about  to  null 
the  obligation  of  that  law,  unlefs  there  be  as  great  evi- 
dences given  that  God  did  intend  the  eflabliflnng  a  new 
lazv  by  that  perfon9  as  he  did  at  firft  the  inflitution  of  the 
old  by  the  hand  of  Mofes.  This  latter  claufe  is  in- 
ferted  to  (hew  that  the  fucceeding  of  the  doctrine  of 
Chrifl  into  the  place  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  doth  not 
bear  any  repugnancy  to  the  hypothefis  laid  down ; 
there  being  greater  evidences  of  God's  intending  the 
abolifhing  the  ceremonial  law  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift, 
than  there  were  of  the  eftablilhment  of  it  by  Mofes. 
But  of  thofe  afterwards.    I  now  only  (peak  of  fuch 
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as,  upon  the  mere  pretence  of  Divine  revelation,  chap. 
ftiould  deftroy  any  precept  of  an  eftabliflied  pofitive  y' 
law  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  was  the  great 
rule  the  Jews  went  by  ;  if  any  thing  were  fpoken  by 
any  prophet  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moles,  or  tend- 
ing to  the  alteration  of  the  worfliip  of  God  eftabliflied 
thereby,  he  was  accounted  a  falfe  prophet.  The 
modern  Jews,  to  juftify  themfelves  in  their  own  be- 
lief as  to  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  extend  this  further 
than  the  law  doth ;  for  they  enlarge  it  to  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  ceremonial  law ;  whereas  God  in  the  law 
feems  to  limit  it  to  the  moral  law,  and  chiefly  infifts  on 
the  three  firft  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  ;  and  there- 
fore condemns  fuch  a  one  as  /pake  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  when  he  had  not  commanded  them,  Deut.  xviii.  20. 
and  fuch  as  endeavoured  to  bring  in  idolatry,  Deut.  xiii. 
1,  2,  3.  where,  though  the  falie  prophet  Hiould  offer 
to  do  figns  and  wonders  before  them,  yet,  if  his  inten- 
tion were  to  draw  them  to  worfliip  falfe  Gods,  they 
were  not  to  hearken  unto  him.    And  therefore  Mai-  ^p™n* 
monides,  where  he  largely  difputes  about  the  truth  Leg.""  £. 
of  prophecies,  lays  this  down  as  a  certain  rule :  Si  f* 
propheta  furrexerit,  atque  magna  mir acuta  aut  prodigia  fe- 
cerit,  &  adlaboraverit  falfitatis  convincere  prophetiam 
Mojis  M.  n.  iftum  non  audimus,  quia  certo  novimus  prodi- 
gium  praftigiis  aut  incantationibus  produclum  ejfe,  as  Vor- 
ftius  renders  him.    If  a  prophet  do  never  fo  great  mi- 
racles, and feeks  to  convince  Mofes  of  falfehood,  zve  are 
not  to  hearken  to  him  :  for  we  know  that  they  are  not 
done  by  the  power  of  God,  but  by  the  illufion  of  the  deviL 
And  elfewhere  he  tells  us,  that  if  any  one  pretends  to  w«n«k 
prophecy  o*py  DM  in  the  name  of  idols,  they  mufl  not  L^c.' 5. 
fo  much  as  difpute  with  him,  nor  anfwer  him,  nor  defire  f-  9* 
any  figns  or  miracles  from  him ;  and  if  ofhimfelfhe fhews 
any,  we  are  not  to  regard  or  mind  them ;  for,  faith  he, 
whoever  doth  but  doubt  in  his  mind  concerning  them*  he 
breaks  that  command,  And  tfjou  fhalt  not  hearken  to  the  Deut.  xiii. 
words  of  that  prophet.    So  that  the  do&rine  once  s- 
eftabliflied  ought  to  be  our  mod  certain  rule,  ac- 
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book,  cording  to  which  we  muft  judge  of  all  pretenders  to 
IL     miracles ;  if  their  defign  be  to  draw  men  off  from 
God's  word,  we  are  not  to  hearken  to  what  they  ci* 
ther  fay  or  do. 

viii.        4.  The  doftrine  ofthofs  prophets  who  feek  not  to  intro*. 
duce  idolatry >,  muft  not  be  meafured  by  a  JfriB  conformity 
to  the  words  of  Mofes's  la%v>  but  to  the  main  reafon  and 
intention  of  it.    The  great  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe 
God  did  not  intend  the  Jews  fliould  always  reft  in 
the  Paedagogy  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  fent  them 
prophets  to  train  them  up  by  degrees,  and  to  fit  them 
for  a  ftate  of  greater  perfection ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  very  unreafonable  to  judge  whether  they 
were  true  prophets  or  no,  exaftiy  by  that  which  they 
came  gradually  to  wean  them  from  ;  which  were  all 
one  as  to  try  one  whether  he  were  grown  a  man  or  no 
by  the  fwaddling-clouts  he  wore  when  he  was  a  child, 
God  tempered  the  ceremonial  law  much  according 
to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  perfons  it  was 
prefcribed  to,  and  therefore  the  fan&ions  of  it  did 
immediately  refpeft  their  temporary  concerns :  but 
we  are  not  to  think  the  end  of  that  difpenfation  was 
td  be  merely  a  covenant  for  the  Land  of  Promifc  ; 
but  as  the  cherubims  in  the  Temple  did  always  look 
towards  the  Mercy-feat,  fo  did  this  whole  (Economy 
look  towards  the  coming  of  the  Meflias,    But  it  was 
with  the  generality  of  the  Jews  as  it  is  with  igno- 
rant people,  who  looking  up  to  the  heavens  cannot 
fancy  the  ftars  to  be  any  bigger  than  they  feem  to 
them  ;  but  aftronemers,  by  the  help  of  their  optic* 
tubes  and  telefcopes,  do  eafily  difcern  the  juft  mag- 
nitude of  them.    So  the  Jews  ordinarily  thought 
there  was  no  more  in  thofe  types  and  (hadows  than 
was  vifibly  reprefented  to  them  5  but  fuch  as  had  the 
help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (the  beft  telefcope  to  dif- 
cern the  day-ftar  from  on  high  with)  could  ealily  look 
through  thofe  profpe&ives  into  the  moft  glorious 
myfteries  of  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  thele  types 
being  like  triangular  prifms,  that  muft  be  fet  in  a 
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due  light  and  poftuie,  before  they  can  reprefent  that  chap, 
great  variety  of  fpiritual  myfteries  which  was  con-  v* 
tsined  in  them.    Now  the  great  office  of  the  pro- 
phet was  to  admipifter  this  light  to  the  people,  and 
to  direft  them  in  thofe  excellent  pieces  of  perfpedt- 
ive,  wherein,  by  the  help  of  a  prophetic  glals,  they 
might  fee  the  Son  of  God  fully  reprefented  to  their 
view,    Befides  this,  the  prophetical  office  was  a  kind 
of  Chancery  to  the  Mofaic  law;  wherein  the  pro- 
phets did  interpret  the  papdeifts  of  the  law  ex  aquo 
bono,  and  frequently  mewed  in  what  cafes  God  did 
difpenfe  with  the  outward  letter  of  it,  to  exalt  the 
more  the  inward  fenfe  and  reafon  of  it.  Hence 
the  prophets  feem  many  times  to  fpeak  contempt- 
ibly of  the  outward  prefcribed  ceremonies,  when 
their  intent  is  not  to  condemn  the  obfervation  of 
them,  but  to  tell  the  people  there  were  greater  things 
which  God  looked  at,  than  the  outward  obfervation 
of  fome  ceremonial  precepts ;  and  that  God  would 
never  accept  of  that  by  way  of  commutation  for  real 
and  internal  goodnefs.    Hence  the  prophets  by  their       !t  tp 
own  practice  did  frequently  fliew  that  the  law  of 
Mofes  did  not  fo  indifpenfibly  oblige  men,  but  that  ^ji"'^ 
God  would  accept  of  thofe  aftions  which  were  per-  J«« 
formed  without  the  regularity  required  by  the  law  of  **'  *3' 
Mofes ;  and  thus  he  did  of  facrificing  upon  high 
places,  not  only  before  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
but  fometimes  after ;  as  he  accepted  of  the  facrifice 
of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  even  when  high  places  * 
were  forbidden  :  which  the  Jews  are  become  fo  fen-  xvm'3  * 
fible  of,  that  they  grant  that  a  true  prophet  may  Vid.  jmhi 
fometimes  command  fomething  to  be  done  in  viola-  in 
tion  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  fo  he  doth  not  draw  people  St  virV.'ai 
to  idolatry,  nor  deftroy  the  obligation  of  Mofes's  J^**6 
law.    But  this  they  reflxain  to  rjjrtp       fomething  f.u5l  £7V 
done  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  and  that  it  Ihould  not  pafs 
into  a  precedent  or  a  perpetual  law  ;  and  therefore 
their  rule  is  *?m  i1?  nj&w  HJW       The  prophet  was 
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book  to  be  hearkened  to  in  every  thing  he  commanded  in  a  cafe 
11  *  vf  necejfity.  By  this  it  is  clear  that  the  prophets  were 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  but 
by  the  end  and  the  reafon  of  it.  Thus  much  I  fup- 
pofe  will  make  it  clear  what  rules  the  people  had  to 
try  the  prophets'  dodtrine  by,  without  miracles.  . 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

The  Trial  of  Prophetical  Predictions  and  Miracles. 

I.  The  great  Difficulty  of  trying  the  Truth  of  prophetical 
Prediclions  from  Jer.  xviii.  7,  8,  &c.  Some  general 
Hypothefes  promifed  for  the  clearing  of  it.  II.  The 
firft  concerns  the  Grounds  why  Prediclions  are  ac- 
counted an  Evidence  cf  Divine  Revelation.  Three 
Confeclaries  drawn  thence.  III.  The  fecond,  the 
Manner  of  God's  Revelatiou  of  his  Will  to  the  Minds 
of  the  Prophets.    Of  the  fever al  Degrees  of  Prophecy. 

IV.  The  third  is,  that  God  did  not  always  reveal  the 
internal  Purpofes  of  his  Will  unto  the  true  Prophets. 

V.  The  grand  Quefiiou  propounded \  How  it  may  be 
known  when  Prediclions  exprefs  God's  Decrees ,  and 
when  only  the  Series  of  Caufes  f  For  the  firft \  fever  al 
Rules  laid  down.  1.  When  the  Prediclion  is  con- 
firmed by  a  prefent  Miracle.  2.  When  the  Things 
foretold  exceed  the  Probability  of  fecond  Caufes. 

VI.  3.  TVhen  confirmed  by  God's  Oath.  VII.  4. 
When  the  Bleffings  foretold  are  purely  fpiritual.  VI I L 
Three  Rules  for  interpreting  the  Prophecies  zvhich  re- 
fpetl  the  State  of  Things  under  the  Go/pel.  IX.  When 
all  Circumftances  are  foretold.  6.  When  many  Pro- 
phets in  feveral  Ages  agree  in  the  fame  Prediclions. 
X.  Prediclions  do  not  exprefs  God's  unalterable  Pur- 
pofes,  when  they  only  contain  Comminations  of  Judg- 
ments, or  are  Prediclions  of  temporal  BleJJings.  XI. 
The  Cafe  of  the  Ninevites,  Hezekiah,  and  others* 
opened.  XII,  XIII.  Of  Repentance  in  God,  what  it 
implies.  XIV.  The  Jewifti  Objections  about  Predic- 
tions of  temporal  Bleffings  anfwered.  XV.  In  what 
Cafes  Miracles  were  expecled  from  the  Prophets: 
when  they  were  to  confirm  the  Truth  of  their  Religion. 
Inflanctd  in  the  Prophet  at  Bethel,  Elijah,  Ehftia, 
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k  and  Mofes  himfelf',  XVI.  wbofe  Divine  Authority 
that  it  was  proved  by  Miracles ,  is  demonjirated  againjl 
tbe  modern  Jews,  and  their  Pretences  anfwered. 

THE  next  thing  which  the  rules  of  trial  con- 
cerned, was  the  predictions  of  the  prophets. 
Concerning  which  God  himfelf  hath  laid  down  this 
general  rule,  Deut.  xviii.  22.  When  a  popbet  fpeaketb 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come 
to  pafs,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  bath  not  fpoken, 
but  tbe  prophet  hath  fpoken  it  prefitmptuou/fy  ;  thou  fhalt 
not  be  afraid  of  him,    Grotius  i>nderflands  this  place 
of  the  prophet's  telling  the  people  he  would  do  fome 
miracles  to  confirm  his  doftrine ;  but  if  thofe  mi- 
racles were  not  done  as  he  faid,  it  was  an  evident  de- 
monftration  of  a  falfe  prophet.    It  is  certain  it  was 
fo  ;  for  then  his  own  mouth  told  him  he  was  a  lying 
prophet:  but  thefe  words  feem  to  refer  rather  to 
fomething  future  than  prefent,  and  are  therefore  ge- 
nerally underftood  concerning  the  truth  of  predic- 
tions ;  which  was  a  matter  of  very  difficult  trial,  in 
regard  of  the  goodnefs  or  the  juftice  of  God  fo  fre- 
quently interpofing  between  the  prediction  and  the 
event.    That  place  which  makes  it  fo  difficult  to 
difcern  the  truth  of  a  prediction  by  the  event,  is  Jer. 
xviii.  7,  8,  9,  10.  At  what  injiant  I  fhall  fpeak  con- 
cerning a  nation*  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up, 
and  to  pull  down,  arid  to  deftroy  it ;  if  that  nation  againfl 
whom  I  have  pronounced  turn  from  evil,  I  will  repent  of 
the  evil  I  bad  thought  to  do  unto  them  :  and  at  what  in* 
Jlant  I  fljall  fpeak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  figbt, 
that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  will  I  repent  of  the  good 
wherewith  I  faid  I  would  benefit  them.    By  which 
place  it  feems  clear,  that  even  after  the  predictions  of 
prophets  God  referved  a  liberty  to  himfelf  either  to 
repent  of  the  evil  or  the  good  that  was  foretold  con- 
cerning any  people  :  how  then  can  the  fidelity  of  a 
prophet  be  difcovered  by  the  event,  when  God  may 
alter  the  event,  and  yet  the  prophet  be  a  true  pro- 
phet ? 
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phet  ?  This  being  a  cafe  very  intricate  and  obfcure,  chap. 
will  call  for  the  more  diligence  in  the  unfolding  of  it:  VL 
in  order  to  which,  we  (hall  firft  premife  fome  general 
hypothefes,  and  then  come  to  the  particular  refolu- 
tion  of  it.  The  general  hypothefes  will  be  concern- 
ing the  way  and  method  of  God's  revealing  future 
contingencies  to  the  prophets;  without  which  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  refolve  the  particular  emergent 
cafes  concerning  predictions. 

The  prediction  of  future  events  is  no  further  an  argu-  tL 
ment  of  a  prophetic  fpirit  >  than  as  the  foreknowledge  of  1  Hyf0*4 
tbofe  things  is  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  cre- 
ated underftanding  \  and  therefore  God  challengeth 
this  to  himfelf  in  Scripture,  as  a  peculiar  prerogative 
of  his  own,  to  declare  the  things  that  are  to  come, 
and  thereby  manifeft  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles  to  be 
no  Gods,  becaufe  they  could  not  foew  to  their  worfhippers 
the  things  to  come,  Ifa.  xliv.  6,  7.  From  this  hypo- 
thefis  thefe  three  confedtaries  follow  ! 

1.  That  the  events  which  are  foretold  muft  be  fuch 
as  do  exceed  the  reach  of  any  created  intellect ;  for 
otherwife  it  could  be  no  evidence  of  a  fpirit  of  true 
prophecy ;  fo  that  the  foretelling  'of  fuch  events  as 
depend  upon  a  feries  of  natural  caufes,  or  fuch  as, 
though  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  human  under- 
ftanding, yet  are  not  of  the  diabolical,  or  fuch  things 
as  fall  out  cafually  true,  but  by  no  certain  grounds  of 
prediction,  can  none  of  them  be  any  argument  of  a 
fpirit  of  prophecy. 

2.  That  where  there  were  any  other  evidences  that 
the  prophet  fpake  by  Divine  revelation,  there  was  no 
reafon  to  wait  the  fulfilling  of  every  particular  pro- 
phecy before  he  was  believed  as  a  prophet.  If  fo, 
then  many  of  God's  chiefeft  prophets  could  not  have 
been  believed  in  their  own  generations ;  becaufe 
their  prophecies  did  reach  fo  far  beyond  them  as  Ifai- 
ah's  concerning  Cyrus,  the  prophet  at  Bethel  con- 
cerning Jofias :  and  all  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  Captivity  and  deliverance  from  it  muft  not  have 
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book  been  believed  till  fulfilled ;  that  is,  not  believed  at 
IL  all :  for  when  prophecies  are  accomplifhed,  they  are 
no  longer  the  objects  of  faith,  but  of  fenfe.  Where 
then  God  gives  other  evidences  of  Divine  infpiration, 
the  credit  of  the  prophet  is  not  fufpended  upon  the 
minute  accomplifhment  of  every  event  foretold  by 
him.  Now  it  is  evident  there  may  be  particular  Di- 
vine revelation  of  other  things  befides  future  contin- 
gencies •>  fo  that  if  a  reafon  may  be  given  why  events 
once  foretold  may  not  come  to  pafs,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  why  the  credit  of  any  prophecy  mould  be  in- 
validated on  that  account ;  becaufe  every  event  is 
not  exactly  correfpondent  to  the  prediction.  It  is 
mod  certain  that  whatever  comes  under  Divine 
knowledge,  may  be  divinely  revealed ;  for  the  mani- 
feftation  which  is  caufed  by  any  light,  may  extend  it- 
felf  to  all  things  to  which  that  light  is  extended  :  but 
that  light  which  the  prophet  law  by  was  a  divine 
light,  and  therefore  might  equally  extend  itfelf  to  all 
kind  of  objects ;  but  becaufe  future  contingencies 
are  the  moil  remote  from  human  knowledge,  there- 
fore the  foretelling  of  thefe  hath  been  accounted  the 
great  evidence  of  a  true  prophet :  but  yet  there  may 
be  a  knowledge  of  other  things  in  a  lower  degree 
than  future  contingencies,  which  may  immediately 
depend  upon  Divine  revelation  ;  and  thefe  are, 

i.  Such  things  which  cannot  be  known  by  any 
particular  man,  but  yet  are  certainly  known  by  other 
men ;  as  the  prefent  knowledge  of  things  done  by 
a  Kings  v.  perfons  at  a  remote  diftance  from  them :  thus  Elilha 
knew  what  Gehazi  did  when  he  followed  Naaman  ; 
and  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  thought  of  another's 
heart  depends  upon  immediate  Divine  revelation : 
whereas  every  one  may  certainly  know  the  thought  of 
i  cor.  x\v.  his  own  heart;  and  therefore,  to  fome  thofe  things 
*5'         may  be  matters  of  fenfe  or  evident  demonftration, 
which  to  another  may  be  a  matter  of  .immediate  re- 
velation. 

2.  Such 
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2.  Such  things  as  relate  not  to  future  contingen-  chap. 
cies,  but  are  matters  of  faith  exceeding  the  reach  of  Vl' 
human  apprehenfion ;  fuch  things  as  may  be  known 

when  revealed,  but  could  never  have  been  found  out 
without  immediate  revelation  :  fuch  all  the  myfteries 
of  our  religion  are,  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity \  Incar- 
nation, Hypqftatical  Union,  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God  for  the  pardon  of  the  fins  of  mankind.  Now 
the  immediate  revelation  of  either  of  thefe  two  forts 
of  objects  fpeaks  as  much  a  truly  prophetical  fpirit, 
as  the  prediction  of  future  contingencies  ;  fo  that 
this  muft  not  be  looked  on  as  the  juft  and  adequate 
rule  to  meafure  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  by  :  becaufe  the 
ground  of  judging  a  prophetical  fpirit  by  that,  is 
common  with  other  things  without  that,  feeing  other 
objects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  human  underftanding 
as  well  as  future  events ;  and  therefore  the  difcovery 
of  them  muft  immediately  flow  from  Divine  reve- 
lation. 

3.  The  revelation  of  future  events  to  the  under- 
ftanding of  a  prophet  is  neverthelefs  immediate, 
although  the  event  may  not  be  correfpondent  to  the 
prediction.  So  that  if  it  be  manifefted  that  God 
immediately  reveal  fuch  future  contingencies  to  a 
prophet,  he  would  be  neverthelefs  a  true  prophet 
whether  thofe  predictions  took  effect  or  no.  For  a 
true  prophet  is  known  by  the  truth  of  Divine  reve- 
lation to  the  perfon  of  the  prophet,  and  not  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  thing ;  which,  as  is  laid  down  in  the 
hypothesis,  is  no  further  an  evidence  of  a  true  pro- 
phet, than  as  it  is  an  argument  a  pojleriori  to  prove 
Divine  revelation  by.  If  then  the  alteration  of 
events  after  predictions  be  reconcileable  with  the 
truth  and  faithfulnefs  of  God,  there  is  no  queftion 
but  it  is  with  the  truth  of  a  prophetical  fpirit,  the 
formality  of  which  lies  in  immediate  revelation. 

The  prophets  could  not  declare  any  thing  more  to  the  in. 
.  people  than  was  immediately  revealed  unto  them/elves,  ^-^yp0^ 
What  was  prefently  revealed,  fo  much  they  knew, 

and 
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boor  and  no  more  $  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  came 
11  upon  them  per  modum  impreffionis  tranfeuntis*  as  the 
fchools  fpeak,  and  not  per  modum  habitus ;  the  lumen 
propheticum  was  in  them,  not  its  lumen  in  cofpore  lucido* 
but  as  lumen  in  aire  ;  and  therefore  the  light  of  revc 
lation  in  their  fpirits  depended  upon  the  immediate 
irradiations  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  prophets  had 
not  always  a  power  to  pfdphefy  when  they  would 
themfelves  ;  and  theflce  it  is  faid,  when  they  pfophe- 
fied,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  them.  And 
therefore  the  fchools  determine,  that  a  prophet  upon 
immediate  revelation  did  not  know  omnia  propbetabu 
Ha  (as  they  fpeak  in  their  barbarous  language),  all 
things  which  God  might  reveal;  the  reafon  whereof 

i.i.q.171.  Aquinas  thus  gives :  The  ground*  faith  he,  of  the  co$L* 
*— 4-  netlion  of  divers  objetls  together*  is  fome  common  tie  or 
principle  which  joins  them  together*  as  charity  or  pru- 
dence is  in  moral  virtues •*  and  the  right  underfianding  of 
the  principles  of  a  fcience*  is  the  ground  rtby  all  things 
belonging  to  that  fcience  are  underjiood ;  but  now  in  Di- 
vine revelation*  tkdt  which  connecls  the  objetts  of  Divine 
revelation  is  God  himfelfi  now  becaufe  he  cannot  be  fully 
apprehended  by  any  human  intellect*  therefore  the  Under- 
fianding of  a  prophet  cannot  comprehend  all  matters  ca~ 
pable  of  being  revealed*  but  only  fuch  ds  it  pleafetb  God 
bimfelf  freely  to  communicate  to  the  prophet's  under/land- 
ing by  immediate  revelation*  This  is  further  evident 
by  all  thofe  different  degrees  of  illumination  and 
prophecy  which  the  Jews  and  other  writers  fpeak  fo 
much  of,  viz.  of  dreams  and  vifions,  the  infpi  rat  ions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Gradus  Mofaicus,  the  exter- 
nal voice,  &c.  Now  in  every  one  of  thefe  degrees 
the  prophet  could  go  no  further  than  his  prefent  re- 
velation extended ;  and  therefore  Aquinas  deter* 

*.a  q.  173.  mines,  that  the  underftandings  of  the  prophets  were 
3-       injtrume>ita  deficientia  refpetlu  principalis  agentis*  u  e< 
that  in  prophetical  illumination  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
phet was  fo  nioved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  an  in* 
ftrumcflt  in  the  hand  of  an  artificer,  which  bears  no 
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proportion  with  the  fkill  of  the  workman  :  and  there-  chap, 
fore  the  mind  of  a  prophet  is  moved  fometimes  only  VI' 
to  apprehend  the  thing  reprefented  (which  they  call 
Inftinftus  Divims,  of  which  they  fay  a  prophet  may 
have  no  certainty  whether  it  comes  from  God  or  no) ; 
fometimes  it  is  moved  fo  far  as  to  know  certainly 
that  this  revelation  is  from  God  (this  they  call  Lu- 
men Propbeticum)  >  fometimes  a  prophet  may  be 
moved  to  fpeak  thofe  things  which  he  fully  under- 
ftands ;  fo  it  was  with  moft  of  the  true  prophets : 
but  fometimes  men  may  be  moved  to  fpeak  that 
which  they  underftand  not,  as  is  plain  in  Caiaphas, 
and  probable  in  Balaam.  Sometimes  a  thing  was 
reprefented  to  the  fancy  of  one,  without  any  poffibi- 
lity  of  underftanding  the  meaning  of  thole  imagi- 
nary fpecies,  as  in  Pharaoh's  and  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dreams  ;  and  to  another  may  be  given  the  true  judg- 
ment of  thofe  motions  of  fancy,  without  the  reprefent- 
ation  of  the  things  to  them ;  as  in  Jofeph  and  Daniel. 
Now  in  thefeand  many  other  different  impreffions 
of  this  prophetical  fpirit,  the  prophets,  to  whom 
the  things  were  revealed,  could  go  no  further  than 
the  degree  of  the  revelation  made  to  them  did 
extend. 

God  did  not  always  reveal  to  the  prophets  the  internal  iv. 
com/els  and  decrees  of  his  own  will,  but  often  only  the  3-HyPotfc 
method  and  feries  of  his  providence  in  the  adminiftration  of 
things  in  the  world.  Which  is  the  ground  of  that 
th  reefold  diftiri&ion  of  prophecy  in  the  fchools,  into 
Prophetia  PradefUnationis,  Prophetia  Prafcienti*,  and 
Prophetia  Comminationis  ;  which  is  taken  from  the  or- 
dinary glofs  upon  Matth.  i.  where  they  are  thus  ex- 
plained :  The  prophecy  of  predejlination  is,  when  the 
event  depends  wholly  upon  God's  will,  without  any 
refpedk  to  ours,  as  the  prophecy  of  the  incarnation 
of  Chrifi ;  and  the  prophecy  of  prefcience  is  of  fuch 
things  as  depend  upon  the  liberty  of  man's  will ;  and 
the  prophecy  of  commination  only  denotes  God's  denun- 
ciations of  heavy  judgments  againft  a  people.  But 
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b  o^o  k  Aquinas  doth  better  reduce  the  two  former  to  one  ; 
,.  and  the  ground  of  the  difference  is  to  be  fetched 
from  the  different  ways  whereby  God  knows  things 
in  the  world ;  which  is  either  as  they  are  in  their 
caufes,  and  fo  they  note  the  order  and  feries  of  things 
in  the  world,  with  the  mutual  reipefts  and  depen- 
dencies they  have  upon  one  another,  and  this  refers 
to  God's  adminiftration  of  things  in  the  world ;  or 
elfe  God  looks  upon  them  as  they  are  in  themfelves, 
or  according  to  his  own  pofitive  determinations  of 
them  :  and  now  in  this  fenfe  they  are  unalterable ; 
but  in  the  other  they  are  not ;  but  God  may  alter 
thofe  refpects  of  things  when  he  pleafeth.  Now 
though  thefe  different  manners  of  knowledge  can 
never  be  conceived  feparate  from  one  another  in  the 
Divine  underftanding ;  yet  in  the  revelation  made  to 
the  mind  of  a  prophet  they  may  be  disjoined  from  each 
other,  becaufe  God  doth  not  always  reveal  things  in 
the  higheft  degree  to  the  prophets  ;  for  no  free  agent 
doth  always  act  as  far  as  he  can  :  and  therefore  pro- 
phetical revelation  is  fometimes  a  reprefentation  of 
God's  internal  decrees,  and  then  they  always  take 
effeft  ;  and  fometimes  only  the  order  of  caufes  and 
effects,  and  they  may  admit  of  an  alteration,  and 
the  prophecy  neverthelefs  be  true,  becaufe  then  it 
referred  only  to  the  feries  of  caufes  in  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  events  would  follow,  if  God 
him  felt  did  not  interpofe.  Thefe  things  being  thus 
premifed,  we  come  to  particular  refolutions,  which 
muft  arife  from  the  evidences  that  may  be  given 
when  prophetical  predictions  did  exprefs  God's  in- 
ternal purpofe  and  decree,  and  when  only  the  order 
of  the  caufes  in  the  world ;  for  in  thefe  latter  it  is  ap- 
parent that  events  might  not  anfwer  predictions,  and 
yet  the  prophet  be  a  true  prophet :  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  difficulty,  viz.  to  find  out  the  exa& 
differences  of  thefe  two,  till  the  event  hath  made  k 
apparent  which  came  from  God's  unalterable  pur- 
pofe, and  which  not.    But  though  it  be  a  fubjed 
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little  fpoken  to  either  by  Jewifti  or  Chriftian  writers ;  c  H  a  p. 
yet  we  are  in  hopes  there  may  be  fome  fuch  clear     VI'  } 
notes  of  diftindtion  difcovered  between  them,  even  4 
priori*  which  may  diffidently  clear  God's  faithfulnels 
and  the  prophet's  truth,  though  the  event  be  not  al- 
ways correfpondent  to  the  words  of  a  prediction. 

I  begin  then  with  the  evidences  that  may  be  given  y< 
when  predictions  do  flow  from  internal  purpofe  and 
decree. 

i.  Every  prediftion  confirmed  by  a  prefent  miracle 
doth  not  exprefs  merely  the  order  of  caufes,  but  the  deter- 
minations  of  God's  will,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  given  why  the  order  of  caufes  in  na- 
ture mould  be  altered  to  exprefs  the  dependencies  of 
things  on  each  other ;  for  herein  a  miracle  would 
rather  tend  to  weaken  than  ftrengthen  faith,  becaufe 
the  end  of  the  miracle  would  be  to  confirm  their  faith 
as  to  events  following  upon  their  caufes  ;  but  now 
the  medium  ufed  for  that  end  feems  to  prove  the 
contrary,  viz.  that  God  can  alter  the  feries  of  caufes 
when  he  pleafes  himfelf,  by  working  miracles,  and 
therein  going  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature  ;  and 
therefore  a  miracle  feems  to  be  a  very  incongruous 
argument  in  this,  becaufe  itfelf  is  an  evidence  that 
may  be,  which  it  comes  to  prove  fliall  not  be.  But 
when  prophets  come  to  declare  the  internal  purpofes 
of  the  will  of  God  concerning  future  contingencies, 
no  argument  can  be  more  fuitable  to  demonflrate 
the  truth  of  what  is  fpoken,  than  the  working  of  a 
prefent  miracle ;  for  this  demonftrates  to  the  fenfes 
of  men,  that  however  unlikely  the  event  may  be  to 
them  which  is  foretold,  yet  with  God  all  things  are 
poflible  ;  and  that  it  is  very  unlikely  God  would  fend 
iuch  a  meffenger  to  declare  a  fallehood,  whom  he  en- 
trufted  with  fo  great  a  power  as  that  of  working  mi- 
racles. Thus  it  was  in  that  remarkable  prophecy  con- 
cerning Jofias  by  the  man  of  God  at  Bethel,  260  years  1  Kiogt 
before  his  birth;  which  though  it  were  to  come  to  pafs  xiii- 
fo  long  after,  God  confirmed  it  by  a  fign,  which  was 
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book  the  renting  of  the  altar,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  afhes 
-  upon  it,  and  the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand.  We 

cannot  therefore  in  reafon  think  that  God  would"fet 
fo  clear  a  feal  to  any  deed  which  he  did  irifend  him- 
felf  to  cancel  afterwards. 

2.  Predictions  exprefs  God's  inward  purpofe,  when 
the  things  foretold  do  exceed  all  probabilities  of  fecond 
caufes  ;  in  which  cafe,  though  thofe  words  or  Ter- 
tufiian  feem  very  harfli,  credo  quia  impofjibile,  yet,  tak- 
ing that  impoflibility  as  relating  to  fecond  caufes,  and 
the  ground  of  faith  to  be  fome  divine  prediction,  we 
Tee  what  reafon  there  may  be  for  them  ;  for  the  more 
unlikely  the  thing  is  to  be  effected  by  fecond  caufes, 
the  greater  evidence  is  it  that  the  prophets  in  fore- 
telling it  did  not  refpect  the  mere  order  of  things  in 
the  world,  but  the  unalterable  counfels  of  the  will  of 
God ;  which  therefore  would  certainly  have  their 
timely  accomplifhments.  When  therefore  any  pro- 
phets did  foretel  things  above  the  reach  of  natu- 
ral caufes,  and  thofe  things  did  not  come  to  pafs,  it 
was  a  certain  evidence  of  a  falfe  prophet,  as  the  con- 
trary was  of  a  true  one ;  for  none  could  know  fb 
long  be  fore- hand  fuch  things  as  were  above  all  hu- 
man power,  but  fuch  to  whom  God  himfelf,  who 
alone  was  able  to  effect  them,  did  reveal  and  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  them.  And  hence  we  fee 
in  Scripture  thofe  predictions,  which  have  feemed  to 
carry  the  greateft  improbabilities  with  them,  have  had 
the  mod  punctual  accomplifhments  ;  as  the  Ifrael- 
ites  returning  out  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of  430  years  : 
CaLiii.  17.  their  deliverance  by  Cyrus  after  the  captivity  in  Ba- 
a5,i6,V*8,  byl°n>  which  feemed  fo  improbable  a  thing,  that 
when  God  fpeaks  of  it,  he  ufliers  it  in  with  this  pre- 
face, That  he  frujirateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and 
maketh  the  diviners  mad ;  but  confirmeth  the  word  of  his 
fervant,  and  performeth  the  counfel  of  his  mejjengers,  that 
faith  to  Jtrufalem,  Thou  Jhalt  be  inhabited,  &c.  Trie 
more  unlikely  then  the  thing  was  to  come  to  pafs, 
the  greater  evidence  there  was  in  fo  clear  a  prophecy 
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of  it  fo  long  before  (above  100  years),  and  fo  exaft  a  c  h  a  p. 
fulfilling  of  it  afterwards  preciiely  at  the  expiring  of     vl*  . 
the  feventy  years  from  the  firft  Captivity. 

3.  Predictions  concerning  future  events ,  which  are  con-  VL 
firmed  by  an  oath  from  God  him/elf  do  exprefs  the  im- 
mutable determinations  of  God's  will.  For  which  we 
have  the  greateft  aflurance  we  can  defire  from  that 
remarkable  expreffion  of  the  Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Heb.  vi.  17,  18.  Wherein  God  willing  more  abundant- 
ly to  fhew  unto  the  heirs  of  promife  the  immutability  of 
bis  counfel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  was  impoffible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
have  a  firong  confohtion,  &c.  Wherein  the  Apoftle 
obviates  and  removes  all  doubts  and  mifprifions,  left 
God  after  the  declaring  of  his  will  mould  alter  the 
event  foretold  in  it ;  and  that  he  doth,  both  by 
ihewing  that  God  had  made  an  abfolute  promile,  and 
withal,  to  prevent  all  doubts,  left  fome  tacit  condi- 
tion might  hinder  performance,  he  tells  us  that  God 
had  annexed  his  oath  to  it ;  which  two.  things  were 
the  mod  undoubted  evidences  of  the  immutability  of 
God's  counfel.    The  word  J,  here  ufed,  doth 

in  Scripture  often  note  the  fruftrating  of  men's  hopes 
and  expectations;  fo  it  is  ufed  Hab.  iii.  17.  tyeva-nxi 
i^yov  ixuix;,  we  render  it  the  labour  of  the  olive  /hall 

fail.     So  Hoi.  ix.  2.  xou  0  o7v(g^  *J/£uV«to  Kin-out,  and 

the  new  zvine  Jloall  fail  in  her.  Thus  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  is 
impoffible  God  lhould  fruftrate  the  expectations  of 
man,  or  alter  the  events  of  things  after  he  had  de  - 
clared them.  For  God's  oath  is  an  evident  demon- 
ftration  of  the  immutability  of  his  will  in  all  predic- 
tions to  which  this  is  annexed,  and  doth  fully  exclude 
that  which  the  Scripture  calls  repenting  in  God,  that 
is,  doing  otherwife  than  the  words  did  feem  to  ex- 
prefs, becaule  of  fome  tacit  conditions  undeiftood  in 
them.  So  we  find  PfaL  lxxxix.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35, 
36.  If  they  break  my  fiatutes,  and  keep  not  my  command- 
metis,  then  will  1  vifit  their  tranfgrejjion  with  the  rod, 
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book  and  their  iniquity  with  Jiripes ;  neverthelefs  my  loving 
11 '  kindnefs  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  fuffer  my 
faithfulnefs  to  fail ;  my  covenant  will  I  not  break  ;  nor 
alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  Once  have  I 
fworn  by  my  holinefs,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David. 
His  feed  Jhall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  fun 
before  me.  Wherein  we  fee  what  way  God  '  takes  to 
allure  us  of  the  immutability  of  his  covenant  with 
his  people,  by  the  oath  which  he  adjoins  to  his  pro- 
mifes  ,  whereby  God  doth  moft  fully  expfefs  the  un- 
alterable determinations  of  his  own  will,  in  that  he 
fwears  by  his  own  holinefs,  that  he  would  not  lie  unto 
David,  i.  e.  that  he  would  faithfully  perform  what 
he  had  promiled  to  him.  And  therefore  Tertulliait 
well  faith,  Beati  fumus  quorum  caufa  Deus  jurat,  fed 
miferi  ts?  deteftabiles  Ji  nejuranti  quidem  credimus.  It  is 
happy  for  us  unbelieving  creatures,  that  God  (loops  fo 
low  as  to  confirm  his  covenant  with  an  oath  ;  but  it 
will  be  fad  and  miferable  for  fuch  as  dare  not  venture 
their  faith  upon  it,  when  God  hath  annexed  his  oath 
unto  it.  It  is  thought  by  Expofitors,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  emphafis  in  thofe  words,  \nyit£tt  nnH  Once 
have  I  fworn,  thereby  noting  the  irrevocable  nature 
of  God's  oath,  that  there  is  no  need  of  repetition  of  it, 
as  among  men ;  becaufe  when  once  God  fwears  by 
himielf,  it  is  the  higheft  demonftration  that  no  con- 
ditions whatever  (hall  alter  his  declared  purpofe. 

concii.  To-  And  therefore  the  Council  of  Toledo  well  explains 
vm.  ^  different  nature  of  God's  oath,  and  his  repentance 
in  Scriptures  ;  Jurare  namque  Dei  eft  a  fe  ordinata  nul- 
l  -itenus  convellere  ;  pcenitere  vero  eadem  ordinata  cum  vo- 
luerit  immutare ;  God  is  faid  to  fwear  when  he  binds 
himielf  absolutely  to  performance ;  and  to  repent, 
when  things  fall  out  contrary  to  the  declaration  of 
God's  will  concerning  them  ;  for  fo  it  muft  be  un- 
derftood  to  be  only  mutatio  fententia,  and  not  confetti* 
that  the  alteration  may  be  only  in  the  things,  and 
not  in  the  eternal  purpofe  of  God.    But  fince  it 
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is  evident  in  Scripture  that  many  predi&ions  do  im-  chap. 
ply  fome  tacit  conditions,  and  many  declarations  of     V4,  ^ 
God's  wiU  do  not  exprefs  his  internal  purpofes,  it 
feemed  neceffary  in  thofe  things  which  God  did  de- 
clare to  be  the  irrevocable  purpofes  of  his  will,  there 
Should  be  fome  peculiar  mark  and  chara&er  fet  upon 
them  for  the  confirmation  of  his  people's  faith  ;  and 
this  we  find  to  be  the  annexing  an  oath  to  his  pro- 
miles.    Thus  it  is  in  that  grand  inftrument  of  peace 
between  God  and  his  people,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
wherein  God  was  pleafed  fo  far  to  ftrengthen  the  faith 
of  his  people  in  it,  that  he  ratifies  the  articles  of  peace 
therein  contained,  but  efpecially  the  aft  of  grace,  on 
his  own  part  with  an  oath,  thereby  to  affure  them  it 
was  never  his  purpofe  to  repeal  it,  nor  to  fail  of  per- 
formance in  it.    For  we  are  not  to  think  that  an 
oath  lays  any  greater  obligation  upon  God  for  per- 
formance, than  the  mere  declaration  of  his  will  ->  it 
being  a  part  of  immutable  juftice,  and  confequently 
neceflarily  implied  in  the  divine  nature,  to  perform 
promifes  when  once  made  :  but  God's  oath  refpe&s 
us,  and  not  himfelf,  viz.  that  it  might  be  a  teftimony 
unto  us  that  God's  will  thereby  declared  is  his  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  will,  and  fo  the  mercies  thereby 
promifed  are  fure  mercies  ;  fuch  as  are  a^Ta^eXiira,  ifa.  w.  3. 
without  any  repentance  on  God's  part. 

4.  Predictions  made  by  the  prophets  concerning  blefftngs  vn. 
merely  fpiritua/,  do  exprefs  God's  internal  purpofe,  and 
therefore  muft  have  their  certain  accomplifhment  in  the 
iime  prefixed  by  the  prophets.  The  grand  reafon  of 
this  proposition  is,  that  the  bellowing  of  bleffings 
merely  Spiritual  doth  immediately  flow  from  the 
grace  and  favour  of  Gcd,  and  depend  not  upon  con- 
ditions on  our  part  as  procuring  caufes  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  account  given  why  God 
ftiould  fulpend  the  performance  of  fuch  promifes, 
which  would  not  more .  Strongly  have  held  why  he 
fhould  not  have  made  any  fuch  promifes  at  all.  And 
therefore  when  we  fee  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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book  higheft  demerits,  God  made  fuch  free  promifes,  we 
,  can  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  other  demerits 

interpofing  between  the  promifes  and  performance, 
fliould  hinder  the  accompliftiment  of  them  ;  unlefs 
it  be  inferted  in  the  promifes  themfelves,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  free  promifes.  Upon  this 
ground  all  the  promifes  relating  to  the  Gofpel  ftate, 
and  to  the  covenant  of  grace  therein  contained,  muft 
have  their  due  accompliftinient  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner prefixed  by  the  prophets :  and  therefore  the 
Jews  are  miferably  blind,  when  they  fuppofe  the  rea- 
fon why  the  promife  of  the  Meffias  is  yet  deferred 
after  fo  long  expectation  of  him,  is  the  fins  of  their 
people ;  for  this  feems  to  fuppofe  that  God's  promife 
of  the  Meffias  did  depend  upon  their  own  righte- 
oulnefs  and  worthinefs  above  all  other  people,  which 
if  it  doth,  they  are  like  to  be  the  moft  miferable  and 
defperate  people  the  world  hath  :  and  befides,  if 
God's  intuition  of  fin  makes  him  defer  the  coming  of 
the  Meffias,  his  forefight  of  fin  would  have  hindered 
him  from  ever  promifing  a  Meffias  to  come ;  but  • 
this  was  fo  far  from  being  a  hindrance  of  God's  pro- 
mile,  that  the  main  end  of  the  coming  of  the  Mef- 
Dan.ix.14.  fias  was  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity y  and  to  make 
an  end  of  fin,  and  to  bring  in  everlafiing  righteoufnefs. 
And  we  fee  wherever  the  prophets  infill  on  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  the  promife  contained  in  it  is  the  blotting 
out  of  tranfgreffions,  and  remembering  fins  no  more,  and 
that  merely  on  the  account  of  God's  free  love  and 
for  his  own  name's  lake.  This  can  be  no  reafon 
then  why  predictions  concerning  fpiritual  bleffings 
fliould  not  have  their  exadt  accompliftiment ;  becaufe 
there  can  be  no  bar  againft  free  love,  and  the  be- 
ftowing  of  fuch  mercies  which  do  fuppofe  the  greateft 
unworthinefs  of  them,  as  Gofpel  bleffings  do. 
viii.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  explaining  the  prophe- 
tical phrafes  concerning  the  Golpel  ftate,  which  feem 
to  intimate  a  greater  advancement,  and  flourishing 
of  peace  and  holincfs  therein,  than  hath  as  yet  been 
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feen  in  the  Chriftian  world ;  which  gives  the  Jews  chap. 
the  greater  occafion  to  imagine  that  the  ftate  fo  much  VL 
fpoken  of  by  the  prophets,  is  not  yet  eftablifhed  in 
the  world.  But  all  the  difficulty  herein  arifeth  from 
the  want  of  confideration  of  the  idiotifms  of  the  pro- 
phetical language,  efpecially  where  it  refpects  the  ftate 
of  things  under  the  Gofpel;  concerning  which  we 
may  obferve  thefe  following  rules. 

i .  The  prophets  under  the  Old  Teftament,  when  they 
/peak  of  things  to  come  to  pafs  in  the  New,  do  Jet  them 
forth  by  the  reprefentation  of  fucb  things  as  were  then  in 
ufe  among  them/elves.  Thus  the  fpiritual  worftiip  of 
the  Gofpel  is  prophefied  of  under  the  notion  of  the 
legal  worfhip  among  the  Jews ;  the  converfion  of 
Egypt  to  the  Gofpel,  is  foretold  Ifaiah  xix.  19,  21. 
by  the  fet  ting  up  an  altar,  and  offering  facrifice  to  the 
Lord ;  and  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles  in  general,  by 
the  offering  up  of  incenfe,  Mai.  i.  11.  and  the  fervice 
of  God  under  the  Gofpel,  is  fet  forth  by  going  up  to 
Jerufalem,  and  keeping  the.feafi  of  tabernacles  there, 
Zach.  xiv.  16.  and  the  plentiful  effufion  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  miraculous  gifts,  which  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpel,  is  let  forth  by  the  prophet,  Joel 
ii.  28.  by  prophefying,  and  dreaming  dreams,  and  fee- 
ing vijions  :■  not  that  thefe  things  mould  really  be 
under  Gofpel  times,  but  that  the  prophet's  meaning 
might  be  the  better  undcrftood  by  thofe  he  fpake 
unto,  he  fets  forth  the  great  meafure  of  gifts  and 
Gofpel  light  under  thofe  things  which  were  accounted 
as  the  higheft  attainments  among  themfelves.  So  the 
great  mealure  and  degree  of  holinefs,  which  was  to  be 
under  Gofpel  times,  is  fet  forth  by  the  prophet  Za- 
chary,  Zach.  xiv.  20.  by  the  placing  of  the  motto 
which  was  among  the  Jews  only  upon  the  high  priefi's 
forehead,  that  this  Ihould  be  fo  common  under  the 
Gofpel,  that  even  the  bells  of  the  horfes  Jhould  bear  it, 
i.  e.  thofe  things  which  feem  mod  remote  from  a  fpi- 
ritual ufe  mould  be  devoted  to  it,  as  the  bells  were, 
whch  were  commonly  hanged  upon  their  war-horfes 
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book  in  thofe  mountainous  countries  j  and  in  the  latter 
n'  part  of  that  verfe  the  height  and  progress  of  Gofpei 
holinefs  is  defcribed  under  that  phrafe,  That  the  pott 
in  the  Lord's  houfe  fhotdd  be  as  howls  before  the  altar, 
u  e.  fhould  be  advanced  from  a  lower  and  more  ig- 
noble fervice,  to  a  higher  and  more  fpiritual  degree 
of  holinefs.  Now  the  Jews,  when  they  obferve  thefe 
and.  many  other  prophetical  pafTages  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  Mefiias  to  run  in  the  old  ftramof  the 
law,  they  prefently  conclude  that  the  Meflias  muft 
not  innovate  any  thing  concerning  their  way  of  wot- 
fhip,  but  only  be  fome  great  prince  to  give  them 
temporal  deliverances,  and  fo  expound  all  thefe  texts 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  which  were  only  expreffed  in  fuch  a 
ftrain,  the  better  to  help  the  capacities  of  thofe  they 
fpake  them  to. 

2.  Things  abfolutely  foretold  to  come  to  pa/s  in  Gofpei 
times  in  a  general  manner,  are  to  be  underftood  compara- 
tively in  reference  to  what  was  before.  For  when  the 
meafure  of  their  grace  or  knowledge  was  fa  far  above 
what  was  then  among  the  Jews,  that  there  was  fcarce 
any  proportion  between  them,  the  prophets  made  ufe 
of  fuch  exprerTions  to  fet  it  forth  by,  which  might 
raife  up  the  dull  apprehenfion  of  the  Jews  to  con- 
ceive the  juft  meafure  and  fulnefs  of  it.  Thus  when 
the  prophets  foretel  the  grand  increafe  of  fpiritual 
knowledge  in  Gofpei  times,  they  do  it  in  this  phrafe, 
They  fhall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour and  every 
man  his  brother,  faying,  Knozv  the  Lord,  for  all  fhall 
know  me  from  the  leaft  to  the  great eft,  Jer.  xxxi.  33. 
Where  it  was  far  from  the  prophet's  meaning  to  ex- 
clude all  ufe  of  teaching  under  the  Gofpei  (which  is 
contrary  to  the  end  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gof- 
pei), but  becaufe  teaching  doth  commonly  fuppofe 
great  ignorance,  he  fets  forth  the  abundance  of 
knowledge  which  (hould  be  then,  by  the  exclu- 
iion  of  that  which  doth  imply  it.  So  when  it  is 
faid,  that  they  Jhall  all  be  taught  of  God,  the  meaning  is 
not,  that  every  one  that  lives  in  the  Gofpei  ftate 
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fhould  be  thus  effedtually  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  c  h  a  p. 
God,  but  that  the  number  of  fuch  under  the  Gofpel 
fhould  fo  far  exceed  thofe  under  the  Law,  that  they 
Could  hardly  apprehend  the  difproportion  between 
them,  unlefs  it  had  been  fet  forth  in  fo  lafge  an  e&» 
preiiion.    Which  leads  me  to  the  next  rule. 

3.  Things  foretold  as  univerfaUy  or  indefinitely  to  tome  to 
fafs  under  the  Gofpel,  are  to  be  mderftood  as  to  the  duty  of 
att>  Ht  as  to  the  event  only  of  God's  chofen  people.  Thus 
when  there  is  fo  great  peace  prophefied  to  be  in  Gof- 
pel times,  that  then  men  fhould  beat  their  fwords  into  if*.  H.  4. 
p/ow-Jhares,  and  fpears  into  pruning-hooks ;  that  the  wolf  *u  6»7- 
fhould  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  leopard  with  the  kid\ 

that  nation  fhould  not  lift  up  fword  againfl  nation,  nor 
/earn  war  any  more  5  with  many  others  to  the  lame 
purpofe ;  afi  thefe  fpeeches  are  to  be  underftood  of 
what  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Gofpel  tends  to, 
land  what  is  the  duty  of  all  that  profefs  it,  and  what 
would  effectually  be  in  the  Chriftian  world,  did  all  that 
profefs  the  Chriftian  do&rine  heartily  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  it ;  and  fo  far  as  the  Gofpel  doth  prevail  upon 
any,  it  fo  far  cicurates  their  wild  and  unruly  natures, 
that  of  furious  wolves  they  become  innocent  lambs, 
and  of  raging  liflns  tender  kids  ;  fo  far  from  hurting 
and  injuring  others,  that  they  dare  not  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  ill-will  or  revenge  towards  their  greater!: 
enemies.  And  thus  we  may  fee,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  feeming  repugnancies  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Teftament  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  New, 
with  the  events  which  have  been  obferved  in  it,  yet 
that  all  thofe  predictions  which  concerned  the  be- 
ftowing  of  the  ipiritual  bleffings  which  concerned  the 
Gofpel  ftate,  have  had  their  punctual  accomplifli- 
ment  in  the  fenfe  they  were  intended. 

4.  Prediclions  concerning  future  evefils,  where  not  only  i*s 
the  thing  itfelf  is  foretold,  but  the  feveral  circuniftances 

of  perfons,  time,  and  place  enumerated,  are  to  have  their 
due  accomplifJoment,  and  confequently  exprefs  God's  in- 
ward purpofes.    For  thofe  promifes  or  comminations 
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book  which  are  capable  of  alteration  by  fome  tacit  condi* 
-  L  tions  implied  in  them,  do  moft  commonly  run  in  ge- 
neral terms,  or  elfe  are  fpoken  by  way  of  immediate 
addrefs  to  the  perfons  concerned,  in  order  to  the 
ftirring  them  up  the  more  to  the  duty  God  aims  at 
by  thofe  comminations ;  as  when  Jonas  limitecTthe 
Ninevites*  deftrudtion  to  forty  days.  But  when  pro- 
phecies are.  recorded,  not  by  way  of  commination, 
but  mere  prediction,  and  particular  circumftances  fet 
down,  it  ftands  to  reafon  that  fuch  prophecies  muft 
have  their  certain  accomplifliment  :  and  that  firft, 
becaufe  God  by  fetting  down  the  circumftances  would 
give  them  greater  evidences  that  the  predictions  came 
from  himfelf ;  as  when  the  prophet  at  Bethel  not 
only  foretold  the  deftruction  of  the  altar  there,  but 
particularly  named  the  man  that  fhould  do  it,  viz. 
jofias.  So  when  God  by  Ifaiah  called  Cyrus  by 
name,  it  was  doubtlefs  a  great  confirmation  to  thern 
that  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  fliould  be  by  that 
perfon.  Secondly,  becaufe  the  circumftances  are  in- 
tended for  land-marks  to  know  the  certainty  of  the 
accomplilhment  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  when  they  find 
the  circumftances  fall  out  exactly  according  to  the 
prediction,  they  have  no  ground  to  queftion  the  ac- 
complilhment of  the  prophecy.  And  hence  it  was 
that  in  the  grand  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
Meflias,  all  particular  circumftances  were  fo  long  be- 
fore foretold.  The  firft  dawning  of  his  day  being  to 
Adam  after  his  fall,  when  the  nature  he  mould  be 
born  of  was  foretold,  viz.  not  angelical  but  human, 
of  the  feed  of  the  woman.  To  Abraham  it  was  fur- 
ther revealed  of  what  nation  of  mankind,  viz.  from 
his  pofterity  ;  to  Jacob  at  what  time,  when  the  Jeep- 
tre  JJoould  be  departed  from  Judab ;  and  from  what 
tribe,  viz.  Judah ;  to  David  of  what  family  in  that 
tribe,  viz.  his  own ;  to  Ifaiah  of,  what  perfon  in  that 
family,  a  virgin  ;  to  Micah  in  , what  place,  viz.  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  to  Daniel  at  what  precife  time,  toward 
the  expiring  of  his  feventy  weeks ;  which,  according 
to  the  moft  probable  computation  of  them,  did  com- 
mence 
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tnence  from  the  feventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi-  CH*  *• 

manus ;  and  fo  the  490  years  expired  near  upon  our   1_ 

Saviour's  Paffion.  Now  certainly  the  particular 
enumeration  of  all  thefe  circumftances  fpoken  of  fo 
long  before,  and  falling  out  fo  exadtly,  could  not  but 
give  the  greateft  conviftion  and  evidence  that  our 
bleffed  Saviour  was  that  perfon  fo  much,  fpoken  of 
by  the  prophets,  in  whom  all  thefe  feveral  lines  did 
meet  as  in  their  centre. 

5.  Laftly,  Predictions  then  exprefs  divine  purpofes%  . 
when  many  prophets  in  feveral  ages  concur  in  the  fame 
predictions  ;  becaufe  it  is  hardly  feen  but  all  thofe  tacit 
conditions  which  are  fuppofed  in  general  promifes  or 
comminations  may  be  altered  in  different  ages  j  but 
when  the  conditions  alter,  and  the  predictions  conti- 
nue the  fame,  it  is  a  ftronger  evidence,  it  is  fome  im- 
mutable counfel  of  God  which  is  expreffed  in  thofe 
predictions.  And  in  this  cafe  one  prediction  con- 
firms the  foregoing,  as  the  Jews  fay  of  prophets :  One 
prophet  that  hath  the  teftimony  of  another  prophet ,  is  fup- 
pofed to  he  true ;  but  it  muft  be  with  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  other  prophet  was  before  approved  to  be  a 
true  prophet.  Now  both  thefe  meet  in  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  our  Saviour ;  for  to  him  bear  all  the 
prophets  witnefs  :  and  in  their  feveral  ages  they  had 
feveral  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  him; 
and  the  uniformity  and  perfect  harmony  of  all  thefe 
feveral  prophecies  by  perfons  at  fo  great  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  being  of  feveral  interefts  and 
employments,  and  in  feveral  places,  yet  all  giving 
light  to  each  other,  and  exaCtly  meeting  at  laft  in 
the  accompltfhment,  do  give  us  yet  a  further  and 
clearer  evidence  that  all  thofe  feveral  beams  came 
from  the  fame  fun ;  when  all  thofe  fcattered  rays 
were  at  laft  gathered  into  one  body  again,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs  in  the  world. 

Thus  have  we  now  cleared  when  predictions  are  x. 
expreffive  of  God's  internal  purpofes ;  by  obferva- 
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book  tion  of  which  rules  we  may  eafily  refolve  the  other 
n*  part  of  the  difficulty,  when  they  only  exprefs  the  fe- 
ries  and  dependencies  of  things  which  would  have 
their  iffue  and  accomplishment,  if  God  by  his  imme* 
diate  hand  of  Providence  did  not  cut  off  the  entail  of 
effetts  upon  their  natural  caufes.  Now  as  to  thefe 
prophecies,  which  concern  things  eonftdered  in  them- 
lelves,  and  not  precifely  as  they  are  in  the  coujifel  of 
God,  we  are  to  obferve  thefe  rules. 

i.  Commutations  of  judgments  to  come  do  not  in  them- 
/elves  /peak  the  abfolute  futurity  0/  the  event,  but  do  only 
declare  what  the  per/ons  to  zvbom  they  are  made  are  to 
expecly  and  what  /hall  certainly  come  to  pafs,  unle/s  God 
by  his  mercy  interpo/e  between  the  threatening  and  the 
event.  So  that  comminations  do  fpeak  only  the  de- 
bitum  poena  y  and  the  neceffary  obligation  to  punjfh- 
ment ;  but  therein  God  doth  not  bind  up  himfelf  as 
he  doth  in  abfolute  promifes :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
comminations  confer  no  right  to  any,  which  abfolute 
promifes  do  ;  and  therefore  God  is  not  bound  tone- 
ceflary  performance  of  what  he  threatens.  Indeed 
the  guilt,  or  obligation  to  punifliment  is  neceffary, 
where  the  offence  hath  been  committed  to  which  the 
threatening  was  annexed  ;  but  the  execution  of  that 
punifhment  doth  ftill  depend  upon  God's  arbitrarious 
will,  and  therefore  he  may  fufpend  or  remove  it  upon 
ferious  addreffes  made  to  himfelf  in  order  to  it.  For 
fince  God  was  pleafed  not  to  take  the  prefent  for- 
feiture of  the  firft  grand  tranfgreffion,  but  made  fuch 
a  relaxation  of  that  penal  law,  that  conditions  of  par- 
don were  admittable,  notwithflanding  fentence  paffed 
upon  the  malefaftors,  there  is  ftrong  ground  of  pre- 
fumption  in  human  nature,  that  God's  forbearance  of 
mankind  notwithftanding  fin  doth  fuppofe  his  rea- 
dings to  pardon  offenders  upon  their  repentance ; 
and  therefore  that  all  particular  thfleatenings  of 
judgments  to  come  do  fuppofe  incorrigiblenefs  in 
thole  they  are  pronounced  againff :  upon  which  the 
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foundation  of  hope  is  built,  that  if  timely  repent-  chap. 
ance  do  intervene,  God  will  remove  thofe  judgments  _  VL 
which  are  threatened  againft  them. 

And  this  was  certainly  the  cafe  of  the  Ninevites  ».# 
upon  Joitas's  preaching  among  them.  For  when  £nahm> 
the  threatening  was  lb  peremptory,  Tet  forty  days,  and 
Nineveh  Jhall  be  deftroyed,  all  the  hope  they  could  have 
of  pardon  muft  be  from  the  general  perfuafions  of 
men's  fouls  of  God's  readinefs  to  remove  judgments 
upon  repentance :  for  otherwife  there  had  been  no 
place  for  any  thing  but  defpair,  and  not  the  leaft  en- 
couragement to  fupplicate  the  mercy  of  God,  which 
we  fee  they  did  in  a  mod  folemn  manner,  after  they 
were  convinced  thefe  com minat ions  came  from  God 
himfelf  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet.  Some  think 
that  Jonas,  together  with  the  threatening  of  judg- 
ment, did  intermix  exhortations  to  repentance  ;  but 
we  can  find  no  probability  at  all  for  that  on  thefe  two 
accounts  :  Firft,  Jonas  then  would  not  have  been  fo 
unwilling  to  have  undertaken  this  mefiage ;  for,  as 
far  as  we  can  fee,  the  harihnefs  of  it  was  the  main 
reafbn  he  fought  to  have  avoided  it  by  flying  to 
Tarfhifh.  Secondly,  Jonas  would  have  had  no  pre- 
tence at  all  for  his  anger,  and  difpleafure  at  God's 
pardoning  Nineveh ;  which  is  moft  probably  con- 
ceived to  have  been  becaufe  the  Ninevites  might  now 
fiifped  him  to  be  no  true  prophet,  becaufe  the  event 
anfwered  not  his  prediction.  Now  there  had  been 
no  reafon  at  all  for  this,  if  he  had  mixed  promifes  to* 
gether  with  his  threatenings ;  for  then  nothing  would 
have  fallen  out  contrary  to  his  own  predictions.  And 
therefore  it  feems  evident  that  the  meflage  Jonas 
was  fent  with,  was  only  the  commination  of  their 
fpeedy  ruin,  which  God  did  on  purpofe  to  awaken 
them  the  fooner,  and  with  greater  earneftnefs  to  re- 
pentance, when  the  judgment  was  denounced  in  fo 
peremptory  a  manner  ;  although  it  feems  Jonas  had 
before  fuch  apprehenfions  of  the  merciful  nature  of  Jonah  iv. 
God,  and  his  readinefs  to  pardon,  that  he  might  fup- 
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book  pofe  God's  intention,  by  this  fevere  denunciation  of 
judgment,  might  be  only  to  take  occafion,  upon 
their  repentance,  to  mew  his  goodnefs  and  bounty  to 
them.  But  this  was  no  part  of  his  inftru&ions, 
which  he  durft  not  go  beyond  in  his  preaching,  what- 
ever his  private  opinion  might  be  ;  for  the  prophets 
were  to  utter  no  more  in  their  preaching  or  particu- 
lar meffages  than  was  in  their  commiffion,  and  were 
not  to  mix  their  own  words  with  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

xii.        And  by  this  we  may  further  underftand  the  de- 
nunciation of  death  to  Hezekiah  by  the  prophet 
&  xxxviii.  Ifaiah,  Set  thy  boufe  in  order >  for  thou  Jhalt  die  and  not 
1  live,    I  queftion  not  but  the  prophet  revealed  to 

Hezekiah  as  much  as  God  had  revealed  to  him  (for 
Moiin.  va-  to  fay,  as  Molinaeus  doth,  that  the  prophet  fpake 
ITi^1'     thefe  words  of  his  own  head,  before  he  fully  under- 
ftood  God's  mind,  is  very  harm  and  incongruous) ; 
but  God  might  at  firft  difcover  to  Ifaiah  not  his  in- 
ternal purpofe,  but  what  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
would  bring  him  to  (unlefs  his  own  immediate  hand 
of  Providence  interpofed) ;  which  meflage  he  would 
have  Ifaiah  carry  to  Hezekiah  for  the  trial  of  his 
faith,  and  exciting  him  to  the  more  lively  adts  of 
grace,  and  for  a  further  demonftration  of  God's 
goodnefs  to  him,  in  prolonging  his  life  beyond  hu- 
man probability,  and  the  courfe  of  fecond  caufes. 
Now  what  repugnancy  is  there  to  the  truth  and 
faithfulnefs  of  God,  that  God  mould  conceal  from 
his  prophets  in  their  meffages  the  internal  purpofes 
of  his  will,  and,  in  order  to  the  doing  good  to  men, 
fhould  only  reveal  what  would  certainly  have  come 
to  pafs,  unlefs  himfelf  had  otherwife  determined  it. 
And  thus  the  repentance  which  is  attributed  to  God 
in  reference  to  thefe  denunciations  of  judgments,  is 
far  from  importing  any  real  mutation  in  the  internal 
purpofes  of  God  (a  rock  fome  have  fplit  themfelves 
upon),  but  it  only  fignifies  the  outward  changing  of 
the  fcene  towards  men,  and  a&ing  otherwife  than  the 
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words  of  the  prophets  did  feem  to  import ;  and  all  chap. 
the  alteration  is  in  the  outward  difcovery  of  his  will,  r  VL  , 
which  is  certainly  far  from  being  any  collulion  in 
God  :  unlefs  we  muft  fuppofe  God  fo  bound  up, 
that  he  hath  no  liberty  of  ufing  his  own  methods  for 
bringing  men  to  repentance,  or  for  trial  of  his  peo- 
ple's graces,  but  muft  in  every  inftance  of  his  word 
declare  nothing  but  his  own  internal  purpofes ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  general  method  of  God's  dealing 
with  the  world,  which  is,  to  govern  men  by  his  own 
laws,  and  thereby  to  awaken  them  to  duty,  and  deter 
from  fin  by  his  annexed  threatenings,  without  re- 
vealing any  thing  of  his  internal  purpofes  concerning 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  any  particular  perfons  at 
all ;  which  threatenings  of  his,  though  pronounced 
with  the  greateft  feventy,  do  not  fpeak  God's  inward 
relblutions  as  to  any  particular  perfon,  but  what  all 
muft  expedt,  if  they  continue  impenitent  and  incor- 
rigible. For  the  only  condition  implied  in  thefe 
threatenings  being  repentance,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that,  where  that  is  wanting,  thefe  hypothetical  com- 
minations  are  abfolute  predidtions  of  what  (hall  cer- 
tainly come  to  pafs  on  all  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of 
the  condition  fuppofed  in  them. 

So  that  where  any  comminations  are  pronounced  xiir. 
by  any  in  a  prophetical  way  concerning  any  perfon 
or  people,  and  no  alteration  happen  at  all  in  them, 
but  they  continue  impenitent  and  incorrigible,  there 
the  not  coming  of  them  to  pafs  may  be  a  token  of  a 
falfe  prophet ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  only  tacit  condi- 
tion implied  in  thefe  threatening  prophecies  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  wanting,  and  fo  the  comminations  muft 
be  underftood  as  abfolute  predidtions.  Now  in  thofe 
comminations  in  Scripture  which  are  abfolutely  cx- 
preffed,  but  conditionally  underftood,  we  find  (bme- 
thing  interpofing,  which  we  may  rationally  fuppofe 
was  the  very  condition  underftood.  As  Abimelech's  Gen.  «.s. 
reftoring  of  Sarah  was  the  ground  why  the  fentence 
of  death,  after  it  was  denounced,  was  not  executed 
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book  upon  him  :  fo  Ahab's  humiliation,  Hezekiah's  earned 
IL     prayer,  the  Ninevites*  repentance,  all  interpofed  be- 
i Kings xxi.  tween  fentence  and  execution;  whereby  we  may  be 
*9*         fully  fatisfied  of  the  reafon  why  thefe  denunciations 
did  not  take  effect  :  but  where  the  perfons  continue 
the  fame  after  threatenings  that  they  were  before, 
there  is  no  reafon  why  the  fentence  mould  be  fuf- 
pended,  unlefs  we  mould  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  mere 
effect  of  the  patience  and  long-fuffering  of  God, 
leading  men  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  : 
which  is  the  ground  the  Jews  give,  why  the  not  ful- 
filling of  denunciations'  of  judgment  was  never  ac- 
counted fufficient  to  prove  a  man  a  falfe  prophet. 
Fund"  dg   ^°  wh*ch  purpofe  thefe  words  of  Maimonides  are 
c.  jo.  f.  6.  obfervable  in  his  Jefude  Thorah,  where  he  treats  par- 
ticularly on  the  fubjeft  of  prophecies  :  If  a  prophet 
foretel  fad  things,  as  the  death  of  any  one,  or  famine,  or 
war,  or  the  like ;  if  thefe  things  come  not  to  pafs,  he 
fjall  not  be  accounted  a  falfe  prophet :  neither  let  them 
fay,  Behold  he  hath  foretold,  and  it  comes  not  to  pafs ;  for 
our  blejjed  God  is  flow  to  anger,  and  rich  in  mercy,  and 
repenteth  of  the  evil ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  repent,  and 
God  may  f pare  them,  as  he  did  the  Ninevites,  or  defer 
the  punijhment,  as  he  did  Hezekiah's.    Thus  we  lee 
that  prophetical  comminations  do  not  exprefs  God's 
internal  purpofes ;  and  therefore  the  event  may  not 
come  to  pafs,  and  yet  the  prophet  be  a  true  prophet. 
XIV-        2.  Predictions  concerning  temporal  bleffmgs  do  not  al- 
ways abfolutely  fpeak  the  certainty  of  the  event,  but  what 
God  is  ready  to  do,  if  they  to  whom  they  are  made  conti- 
nue faithful  to  him :  for  which  we  have  fufficient 
ground  from  that  place  of  Jeremiah  xviii.  9,  10.  At 
what  infant  I  /hall  fpeak  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build 
dnd  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  fight,  that  it  obey  not 
my  voice,  then  will  I  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  faid 
I  would  benefit  them.    So  Ifaiah  i.  19,  20.  If  ye  be 
willing  and  obedient,  ye  /hall  eat  the  good  of  the  land ; 
but  if  ye  refufe  and  rebel,  ye  /hall  be  devoured  with  the 
/word ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  fpoken  it. 
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Whereby  we  fee  it  evident  that  all  promifes  of  tern-  chap. 
poral  bleffings  are  not  to  be  taken  abfolutely,  but  VL 
with  the  condition  of  obedience.  But  this  the  Jews 
can  by  no  means  digeft,  whofe  rule  is,  that  all  pro- 
phecies of  good  things  to  come  muft  neceffarily  come 
to  pafs,  or  he  was  no  true  prophet  who  fpake  them  : 
For,  faith  Maimonides,  whatever  good  thing  God  hath  Ibid.  £7,*. 
from  fed,  although  it  be  promifed  under  a  condition,  he 
never  revokes  it and  we  never  find  that  God  repented  him 
cf  a?ty  good  thing  promifed,  but  in  the  deflrutlion  of  the 
Jirft  temple,  when  God  had  promifed  to  the  righteous  they 
Jhould  not  die  with  the  wicked ;  but  he  repented  him  of  his 
words.  But  it  is  very  plain  to  any  one  that  confiders 
the  Jewifli  interpretations  of  Scripture,  that  in  them 
they  have  always  an  eye  to  themfelves,  and  will  be 
fore  not  to  underftand  thofe  Scriptures  which  feem 
to  thwart  their  own  intereft,  as  is  mofl  apparent  in 
the  prefent  cafe ;  for  the  grand  reafon  why  the  Jews 
infill  fo  much  on  the  punftual  accomplifhmcnt  of  all 
promifes  of  good  to  be  the  lign  of  a  true  prophet,  is 
to  uphold  their  own  intereft  in  thofe  temporal  bleff- 
ings which  are  prophefied  of  concerning  them  in  the 
Old  Teftament  although  one  would  think  the  want 
of  correfpondency  in  the  event  in  reference  to  them- 
felves, might  make  them  a  little  more  tender  of  the 
honour  of  thofe  prophecies  which  they  acknowledge 
to  be  divine ;  and  have  appeared  to  be  fo  in  nothing 
more  than  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  thofe 
threatenings  which  are  denounced  ugainft  them  for 
their  difobedience,  even  by  the  mouth  of  Mofes  him- 
felf,  Deut.  xxviii.  from  the  15th  to  the  end.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  plain  and  evident,  than  that  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them, 
did  depend  upon  the  condition  of  their  continuing 
•  faithful  to  God's  covenant  ?  The  only  place  of  Scrip- 
ture produced  by  them  with  any  plaufibility,  is  that 
Jer.  xxviii.  9.  The  prophet  which  prophefteth  of  peace,  ' 
when  the  word  of  the  prophet  fhall  come  to  pafs,  then 
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book  jhall  the  prophet  be  knozvn  that  the  Lord  bath  truly  fent 
11  him.  For  reconciling  of  which  place  with  thole  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  are  to  underftand,  that  here  was 
a  particular  conteft  between  two  prophets,  Hananiah 
and  Jeremiah ;  Jeremiah  he  foretold  evil  to  come, 
though  unwillingly,  ver.  6.  Hananiah  he  prophefied 
peace.  Now  Jeremiah,  according  to  God's  peculiar 
directions  and  infpiration,  appeals  to  the  event  to  de- 
termine whofe  prophecy  was  the  trueft.  Now,  faith 
Jeremiah,  if  the  prophecy  of  Hananiah  concerning 
peace  be  fulfilled,  then  he  is  the  true  prophet,  and  I 
the  fahe.  And  in  this  cafe  when  two  prophets  pro- 
phefy  contrary  things,  it  ftands  to  reafon  that  God 
will  not  reveal  any  thing  by  the  mouth  of  his  own 
prophet,  which  (hall  not  infallibly  come  to  pafs,  that 
thereby  the  truth  of  his  own  prophet  may  be  fuJ'y 
manifefted.  Befides  Jeremiah  refers  not  merely  to 
the  event  foretold,  but  gives  a  fudden  fpecimen  of 
his  own  truth  in  another  prophecy,  concerning  the 
death  of  Hananiah ;  which  was  punAually  aCcom- 
plifhed  the  fame  year,  ver.  17.  And  which  is  moil 
confidcrable  to  our  purpofe,  both  thefe  prophets  con- 
fidered  the  fame  people  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  and  with  the  fame  conditions  ;  and  fo  Jere- 
miah, becaufe  of  their  incorrigiblenefs,  foretels  defo- 
lation  certainly  to  come ;  notwithftanding  this,  Ha- 
naniah foretels  peace  and  fafety,  which  was  contrary 
dire&ly  to  God's  method  of  proceeding;  and  fo  the 
falfity  of  his  prophecy  would  infallibly  be  difcovered 
by  the  event.  So  that,  notwithftanding  this  inftance, 
it  appears  evident  that  predictions  of  temporal  blef- 
fings  do  fuppofe  conditions,  and  fo  have  not  always 
the  event  fulfilled,  when  the  people  do  not  perform 
their  condition  of  obedience.  And  thus  we  have 
now  laid  down  the  rules  whereby  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecies was  to  be  judged  ;  by  which  it  appears  what 
little  need  the  conftant  prophets  had  to  appeal  to 
miracles  to  manifeft  the  certainty  of  Divine  revela- 
tion 
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tion  in  them.    So  we  have  finiflied  our  firft  propo-  chap. 
fition,  concerning  the  manner  of  trying  Divine  reve-  VI* 
lation  in  the  prophets  God  fent  among  his  people. 

We  now  come  to  the  fecond  general  propofition  xv. 
concerning  the  prophets.  Thofe  prophets,  whom  God  2*  ProP# 
did  employ  upon  fome  extraordinary  meffage  for  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  the  religion  efiablifhed  by  him9  had  a 
power  of  miracles  conferred  upon  them  in  order  to  that  end. 
So  that  we  muft  diftinguifh  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  prophets,  which  was  either  inftru&ion,  or 
prediction  of  future  events  among  God's  own  peo- 
ple, from  their  peculiar  meffages,  when  they  were 
fent  to  give  evidence  to  the  truth  of  that  way  of  re- 
ligion which  was  then  fettled  by  God's  own  appoint- 
ment. Now  the  prophets  generally  did  fuppofe  the 
truth  of  their  religion,  as  owned  by  thofe  they  were 
fent  to ;  and  therefore  it  had  been  very  needlefs  em- 
ploying a  power  of  miracles  among  them,  to  convince 
them  of  that  which  they  believed  already.  For  we 
never  read,  among  all  the  revolts  of  the  people  of 
the  Jews,  that  they  were  lapfed  fo  far  as  totally  to  re- 
ject the  law  of  Mofes  (which  had  been  to  alter  the 
conftitution  of  their  commonwealth),  although  they 
did  enormoufly  offend  againft  the  precepts  of  it,  and 
that  in  thofe  things  wherein  the  'hoftour  of  God  was 
mainly  concerned,  as  is  mofl  plain  in  their  frequent 
and  grofs  idolatry  ;  which  we  are  not  fo  to  under- 
ftand  as  though  they  wholly  caft  off  the  worlhip  of 
the  true  God,  but  they  fuperinduced  (as  the  Samari- 
tans did)  the  worfhip  of  Heathen  idols  with  that  of 
the  God  of  Ifrael.  But  when  the  revolt  grew  fo  great 
and  dangerous  that  it  was  ready  to  fwallow  up  the 
true  worfhip  of  God,  unlefs  fome  apparent  evidence 
were  given  of  the  falfity  of  thofe  Heathen  mixtures, 
and  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  eftab- 
liflied  religion,  it  pleafed  God  fometimes  to  fend  his 
prophets  on  this  peculiar  meffage  to  the  main  inftru- 
ments  of  this  revolt :  as  is  moft  confpicuous  in  that 
dangerous  defign  of  Jeroboam,  when  he,  out  of  a 
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book  politic  end,  fet  up  his  two  calves  in  oppofition  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerufalem  ;  and  therein  it  was  the  more 
dangerous,  in  that  in  all  probability  he  defigned  not 
the  alteration  of  the  worfliip  itfelf,  but  the  eftablifti- 
i  Kingt  xif.  ment  of  it  in  Dan  and  Bethel  :  -for  his  intereft  lay 
*7'        not  in  drawing  of  the  people  from  the  worfliip  of 
God,  but  from  his  worfliip  at  Jerufalem  j  which  was 
contrary  to  his  defign  of  cantonizing  the  kingdom, 
and  taking  the  greateft  fliare  to  himfelf.    Now  that 
God  might  confirm  his  people's  faith  in  this  danger- 
ous junfture  of  time,  he  fends  a  prophet  to  Bethel* 
who,  by  the  working  of  prefent  miracles  there,  viz. 
j  Kings     the  renting  the  altar,  and  withering  of  Jeroboam's  band, 
xm' 2t     did  manifeft  to  them  that  thefe  altars  were  difpleafing 
to  God,  and  that  the  true  place  of  worfliip  was^  at 
i  King.     Jerufalem.    So  in  that  famous  fir&-ordeal  for  trying 
38,         trutj1  0f  reiig;on  between  God  and  Baal  upon 

Mount  Carmel  by  Elijah,  God  was  pleafed  in  a  mi- 
raculous way  to  give  the  moft  pregnant  teftimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  own  worfliip,  by  caufing  a  fire  to 
come  down  from  heaven  and  confume  the  facrifice ;  by 
which  the  priefts  of  Baal  were  confounded,  and  the 
people  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  only  true  God  : 
for  prefently,  upon  the  fight  of  this  miracle,  the 
I  *Sng$  Pe°ple  fall  on  their  faces,  and  fay,  The  Lord  be  is  God, 
xvl11' 39'  the  Lord  be  is  God.  Whereby  we  plainly  fee  what 
clear  evidence  is  given  to  the  truth  of  that  religion, 
which  is  attefted  with  a  power  of  miracles.  Thus 
the  widow  of  Sarepta,  which  was  in  the  country  of 
Zidon,  was  brought  to  believe  Elijah  to  be  a  true 
prophet,  by  his  railing  up  her  fon  to  lift.    And  the 

i  Kings  woman  faid  to  Elijah,  Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou 
xvn.  »4.    art  a  man  0j  q0^  aflj  tfoat  tfoe  worci  of  the  Lord  by  thy 

mouth  is  truth.  So  we  fee  how  Naaman  was  con- 
vinced of  the  true  God  by  his  miraculous  cure  in  Jor- 
»  Kings  v.  dan  by  the  appointment  of  Eliflia,  Behold  now  I  know 
*S»  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth,  but  in  lfrael;  by 
which  inftances  it  is  demonftrable,  that  either  the 
faith  of  all  thefe  perfons  was  built  upon  weak  and 
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infufficient  grounds,  or  that  a  power  of  miracles  is  an  c  h  a  p. 
evident  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  Vi  , 
which  is  eftablifhed  by  them.  For  this  we  fee  was 
the  great  end  for  which  God  did  employ  any  of  his 
prophets  to  work  miracles,  viz.  to  be  as  an  evident 
demonftration  of  the  truth  of  what  was  revealed  by 
him.  So  that  this  power  of  miracles  is  not  merely  a 
motive  of  credibility,  or  a  probable  inducement  to 
remove  prejudice  from  the  perfon,  as  many  of  our 
Divines  fpeak,  but  it  doth  contain  an  evident  de- 
monftration to  common  fenfe,  of  the  truth  of  that  re- 
gion which  is  confirmed  by, them. 
And  thus  we  afiert  it  to  have  been  in  the  cafe  of  xvl 
Mofes ;  the  truth  of  whofe  meflage  was  attefted 
both  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Iiraelites,  by  that 
pwer  of  miracles  which  he  had.  But  herein  we 
ave  the  great  patrons  of  Mofes  our  greateft  ene- 
mies, viz.  the  prefent  Jews,  who  by  reafon  of  their 
enmity  to  the  doftrine  of  Chrift,  which  was  attefted 
by  unparalleled  miracles,  are  grown  very  fhy  of  the  ar- 
gument drawn  from  thence  ;  infomuch  that  their  great 
doctor  Maimonides  lays  down  this  for  a  confident 

maxim,  tfVTOtn  *jbd  bmw     WDarr  vb  ^  nm  i  Maim,  d* 

the  Ifraelites  did  not  believe  in  Mofes  our  Mqfter  for  the  c?%?'t  + 
fake  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.    Did  they  not  ? 
the  more  ftiame  for  them  ;  and  if  they  did,  the  more 
fhame  for  this  great  Rabbi  thus  to  belie  them.  But 
the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  Becaufe  there  may  remain 
fome  fufpicion  in  one's  mindy  that  all  miracles  may  be 
wrought  by  a  power  of  magic  or  incantation.  Say  ye  fo  ? 
What,  when  Mofes  confounded  all  the  magicians  in 
Egypt,  and  made  themfelves,  who  were  the  moft 
cunning  in  thefe  things,  confefs  it  was  the  finger  of 
God,  and  at  laft  give  out  as  not  able  to  ftand  before 
Mofes  ?  Might  one  ftill  fufpeft  all  this  to  be  done 
by  a  magical  power  ?  Credat  Judaus  Apellay  non  ego. 
This  is  much  like  what  another  of  their  doftors  j0f.  ah*. 
fays,  whom  they  call  the  .Divine  Philofopher,  that  L   c-  **• 
Eliflia's  railing  the  child  to  life,  and  curing  Naaman's 
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book  leprofy ;  and  Daniel's  efcaping  the  lions,  and  Jonas 
out  of  the  whale's  belly,  might  all  come  to  pafs  by 
the  influence  of  the  ftars,  or  by  pythonifm.  Very 
probable  !  But  it  is  moft  true  which  G.  Vortius  there 
obferves,  of  the  Jews,  Nihil  non  mgacijjimi  mortalium 
-  fingunt  n'e  cogantur  agnofcere  virtute  ac  digito  quafi  ipfius 
Dei  Jefum  noftrum  effeciffe  mkacula  fua.  All  their  de- 
fign  in  this  is,  only  to  leflen  the  miracles  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  and  to  derogate  all  they  can  from  the  belief 
of  them.  Hence  they  tell  us,  that  nothing  is  fo 
eafy  to  be  done  as  miracles.  The  mere  recital  of  the 
Tetragrammaton  will  work  wonders;  and  that  by 
this  Jeremiah  and  our  Saviour  did  all  their  miracles. 
It  is  well  yet  that  he  did  no  more  than  one  of  their 
own  prophets  had  done  before  him:  but  where,  I 
wonder,  do  we  read  that  ever  the  pronouncing  of  four 
letters  raifed  one  from  the  dead,  who  had  lain  four 
days  in  the  grave  ?  Or  by  what  power  did  Chrift  raife 
himfelf  from  the  dead  ?  (which  was  the  greatefl  mi- 
racle of  all.)  Could  his  dead  body  pronounce  the 
Tetragrammaton  to  awaken  itfelf  with  ?  But  Mai- 
monides  further  tells  us,  that  the  miracles  which 
Mofes  wrought  among  the  Ifraelites  were  merely  for 
neceflity,  and  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  Divine 
commiflion ;  for  which  he  inftanceth  in  dividing  the 
Red  Sea,  the  raining  of  Manna,  and  the  deftruftion 
of  Corah  and  his  complices.  But  fetting  afide  that 
thefe  two  latter  were  the  immediate  hand  of  God, 
and  not  miracles  done  by  Mofes,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  intent  of  them  was  to  manifeft  a  Divine 
prefence  among  them  :  and  in  the  trial  of  Corah 
Mofes  appeals  to  God's  immediate  Providence,  to 
manifeft  whether  God  had  immediately  employed 
him  or  no  :  for  it  is  evident  by  the  text,  that  the 
main  charge  they  laid  againft  Mofes,  was  ambition 
Numb.  xvi.  and  ufurpation.  Is  it  a  fmall  things  fay  they,  that  thou 
Jy  haft  brought  us  up  out  of  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wildernefsy  except  thou  make 
thyfelf  altogether  a  prince  over  us  f  Whereby  it  is  evi- 
dent 
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dent  they  thought  that  Mofes  afted  out  of  a  private  cha^. 
defign,  and  aimed  at  his  own  honour  and  authority ;  vu  3 
which  was  an  imputation  of  the  higheft  nature  that 
could  be  alledged  againft  him.  Now  fee  how  Mofes 
proceeds  to  clear  himfelf  (which  is  fufficient  to  ftop 
the  mouths  of  thefe  incredulous  Jews) ;  for  he  lays 
the  greateft  evidence  of  his  Divine  commiffion  upon 
aprefent  miracle.  And  Mofes  laid,  Hereby  Jhall  ye  v.  28,*^ 
know  that  the  Lord  hath  fent  me  to  do  all  thefe  works  ; 
for  I  have  not  done  them  of  mine  own  mind :  if  thefe  men 
die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord  hath  not 
fent  me,  &c.  Can  any  thing  be  more  plain  than  that 
the  only  intent  of  this  miracle  was  to  make  it  appear, 
that  Mofes  took  not  his  office  upon  him,  but  was 
immediately  fent  and  employed  by  God  in  what  he 
did  ?  But  that  which  will  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
verfy,  is,  God's  giving  Mofes  a  power  to  work  mi- 
racles, for  that  very  end  that  the  Ifraelites  ftiould  be- 
lieve him,  Exodus  viii.  8,  9.  And  can  we  think 
they  would  have  ever  left  Egypt  as  they  did,  and 
followed  Mofes  into  the  wildernefs,  unlefs  they  had 
been  fully  convinced  he  was  a  deliverer  fent  from 
God  ?  It  is  true  (that  which  the  Jews  fpeak  fo  much 
of)  the fiatio  in  monte  Sina  was  a  great  confirmation 
both  to  their  own  faith  and  to  Mofes's,  according  to 
what  God  had  told  him,  Exod.  iii.  12.  but  yet  it 
follows  not  hence  they  had  no  firm  bottom  for  their 
faith  to  ftand  on  before  (for  then  they  might  have 
been  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as  the  Egyp* 
tians) ;  but  God  knowing  their  incredulity,  and  rea- 
dinefs  to  difobey  his  law,  did  at  the  promulgation  of 
it  teftify  to  their  eyes  and  ears  his  own  prefence  in 
the  midft  of  them.  And  this  certainly  was  one  of  E***-  *«. 
the  greateft  miracles  of  all ;  and  therefore  to  oppofe  9* 
this  to  the  evidence  that  is  produced  by  miracles,  is 
only  to  oppofe  a  power  of  working  miracles  to  a 
power  of  doing  them.  So  vain  and  empty  then,  fo 
falfe  and  fallacious,  yea  fo  directly  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  axiom  of  the  Jews,  Prophetic  Veritas 
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b  o  o  k  non  eonfimatur  mtraculis  :  for  miracles  arc  fufficient 
.  evidences  of  Divine  revelation  in  any  whom  God 

employs,  to  all  but  fuch  as  are  refolved  not  to  be* 
lieve  them ;  and  as  one  well  faith,  Pertinacia  nullum 
remedium  pofuit  JDeus ;  God  never  works  miracles  to  eon* 
vinee  obftinate  Atbeifis  and  wilful  Infidels.  This  now 
is  the  firft  cafe  wherein  miracles  are  to  be  expe&ed  j 
which  is,  when  God  employs  any  upon  an  extraordi* 
nary  mefiage,  to  be  as  credentials  to  confirm  their 
Divine  commiffionP 


< 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  Eternity  of  the  Law  of  Mofes  difcuffed. 

L  The  fecond  Cafe  wherein  Miracles  may  be  expecled  j 
when  a  Divine  pqfitive  Law  is  to  be  repealed,  and  an- 
other  way  of  Worfhip  efiablifhed  inflead  of  it.  The 
PoJJibility  in  general  of  a  Repeal  of  a  Divine  Law 
offerted ;  the  particular  Cafe  of  the  Law  of  Mofes 
difputed  againfi  the  Jews  :  II.  The  Matter  of  that 
Law  proved  not  to  be  immutably  obligatory  ;  becaufe 
the  ceremonial  Precepts  were  required  not  for  tbem~ 

f elves,  but  for  fome  further  End  ;  that  proved  from 
Maimonides's  Confeff\on  :  III.  The  Precepts  of  the 
Ceremonial  Law  frequently  difpenfed  with  while  the 
Law  was  in  Force.  Of  the  PaJJbver  ofHezekiah,  and 

fever al  other  Inftances.  IV.  //  is  not  inconfiflent  zvitb 
the  JVifdom  of  God  to  repeal  fuch  an  efiablifhed  Law. 
Abravaners  Arguments  anfwered.    V.  Of  the  Per* 

feclion  of  the  Law  of  Mofes,  compared  with  the  Gof- 

peL  VI.  Whether  God  bath  ever  declared  he  would 
never  repeal  the  Law  of  Woks.  VII.  Of  adding  to  the 
Precepts.  VIII.  Of  the  ExpreJJions  feeming  to  imply 
the  Perpetuity  of  the  Law  of  Mofes.    Reafons  of- 

figned  why  thofe  ExpreJJions  are  ufedy  though  Perpetu- 
ity be  not  implied.  IX.  The  Law  of  Mofes  not  built 
upon  immutable  Reafon,  becaufe  many  particular  Pre- 
cepts were  founded  upon  particular  Occafions,  as  the 
Cufioms  of  the  Zabii ;  X.  many  ceremonial  Precepts 
thence  deduced  out  of  Maimonides  ;  XI.  and  becaufe 

fuch  a  State  of  Things  was  foretold,  with  which  the 
Obfervation  of  the  Ceremonial  Lazv  would  be  inconjift- 
ent.  XII.  That  largely  difcovered  from  the  Prophe* 
cies  of  the  Old  Tefiament. 

I NOW  come  to  the  fecond  cafe  wherein  miracles  chap. 
may  be  juftly  expected  ;  which  is,  When  fomething 
which  hath  been  before  efiablifhed  by  Divine  law  is  to  h 

be 
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book  be  repealed,  and  fame  other  way  ofworjhip  to  be  Jet  up 
n*     injiead  of  it.    Two  things  are  very  neceflary  to  be 
fpoken  to  for  the  clearing  of  this  propofition  :  Firft, 
Whether  a  law  once  ejlablifhed  by  God  himfelf  be  capable 
of  a  repeal?  Secondly,  What  neceffity  there  is  of  mira- 
cles to  manifefl  God's  intention  of  repealing  a  former 
law  ?  Thefe  two  contain  the  main  foundation  of  the 
difpute  between  the  Jews  and  us,  viz.  Whether  the 
law  of  Mofes  was  ever  to  be  laid  qfide,  and  whether  the 
miracles  of  our  Bleffed  Saviour  were  fufficient  evidences 
of  God's  intention  by  him  to  repeal  the  former  latv 
ejlablifhed  by  Mofes  f  I  begin  with  the  rlrft,  Whether 
a  Divine  law  in  general,  or  the  law  of  Mofes  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  abrogated  or  repealed,  after  God  him- 
felf hath  made  it  evident  that  the  promulgation  of 
it  was  from  himfelf?  This  muft  be  confefTed  the 
ftrongeft  and  mod  plaufible  plea  the  prefent  Jews 
have  for  their  infidelity,  and  therefore  the  eternity 
of  the  law  of  Mofes  is  made  by  them  one  of  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  their  prefent  Creed,  and  is 
pleaded  for  with  the  greateft  fubtlety  by  their  great 
R.  Abravanel,  who  fpends  his  whole  13th  chapter 
de  Capite  Fidei  upon  it ;  but  with  what  fuccefs,  will 
be  feen  in  our  clearing  of  it.    There  are  but  three 
things  can  be  fuppofed  as  the  grounds  why  a  law» 
once  promulged  by  God  himfelf,  ftiould  not  be  ca- 
pable of  repeal  ->  and  thofe  are  cither  firft,  Becaufe  the 
things  themj elves  commanded  in  that  law  are  of  fuch  a  na^ 
iure  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being  difpenfed  with ; '  or 
fecondly ,  that  it  is  not  conftftent  with  the  wifdom  of  God 
to  repeal  a  law  once  ejlablifhed ;  or  thirdly,  that  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  law  continuing  always  the  fame,  it  would  argue- 
mutability  in  God  to  revoke  that  law,  and  ejlablifh  an- 
other inflead  of  it :  if  we  can  therefore  demonftrate,  that 
the  matter  of  the  lazv  of  Mofes  is  of  a  pqfitive  and  mu- 
table nature y  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  wifdom  of  God  to  alter 
it,  and  that  fufficient  account  in  reaj'on  may  be  given  for 
the  alteration  of  it,  then  there  can  be  no  imaginable 
neceffity  that  a  law  once  having  God  for  it's  author, 

muft 
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muft  therefore  derive  from  him  an  eternal  and  im-  chap. 
mutable  obligation.  -  m 

^  Firft,  then,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  law  :  and  here  n. 
it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  the  nutter  of  contro- 
verfy  between  us  and  the  Jews,  the  queftion  is  not  of 
any  of  thofe  things  which  are  therefore  commanded, 
becaufe  they  are  intrinfically  good,  as  the  precepts  of 
the  natural  or  moral  law,  but  of  thofe  things  which 
are  therefore  only  good  becaufe  God  commands 
them,  i.  e.  things  merely  pofitive,  whofe  worth  and 
value  arifeth  not  from  the  intrinfic  weight  of  the 
things,  but  from  the  external  imprefs  of  Divine  au- 
thority upon  them.  Now  it  is  no  queftion  on  either 
hand,  whether  God  may  require  thefe  things  or  no, 
nor  whether  thefe  things  will  be  acceptable  unto  God, 
fo  long  as  he  requires  them  ;  but  whether,  when  once 
required,  the  obligation  to  them  can  never  ceafe. 
Such  kind  of  things  among  the  Jews  we  luppofe  all 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  to  be,  viz.  circum- 
cifion,  diftinftion  of  meats  and  days,  cuftoms  of  facri- 
ficing,  and  fuch  like  ;  and  whatever  other  laws  re- 
jected them  as  a  diftinct  and  peculiar  common- 
wealth. All  thefe  we  fay  are  fuch  as  do  not  carry 
an  immutable  obligation  along  with  them  and  that 
on  thefe  accounts. 

i .  Firft,  Becaufe  thefe  things  are  not  primarily  required 
for  tbemfelves,  but  in  order  to  fome  further  end.  Things 
that  are  required  upon  their  own  account  carry  an 
indifpenfable  obligation  in  them  to  their  perform- 
ance ;  but  where  things  are  commanded  not  for 
themfelves,  but  the  legillator  doth  exprefs  fome  par- 
ticular grounds  of  requiring  them,  there  the  end  and 
intention  of  the  legillator  is  the  meafure  of  their  ob- 
ligation. To  which  purpofe  Maimonides  excellently 
fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  That  the  particular  manner  of  Maimon, 
worfhip  among  (he  Jews,  as  facrifices  and  oblations,  were  **e*' 
fecundum  intent ionem  fecundam  Dei,  God's  fecondary  in-  ' nu  c' 3** 
tention  and  defigti  •,  but  prayer,  invocation,  and  the  like, 
were  nearer  God's  primary  intention.    Nozv,  faith  he, 
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book  for  the  firfi,  they  are  no  further  acceptable  to  God,  than  at 
ll'  all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  perfons  are  ob- 
ferved,  which  are  *prefcribed  by  God  bimfeff;  but  the 
latter  are  acceptable  in  any  perfon,  time,  or  place.  And 
for  this  caufe,  faith  he,  it  it  that  we  find  the  prophets 
often  reproving  men  for  their  too  great  fedulity  in  bringing 
oblations,  and  inculcating  this  to  them,  that  God  did  not 
intend  thefe  as  the  principal  injlances  of  his  worfhip,  and 
that  God  did  not  need  any  of  thefe  things.  So  i  Sam. 
xv.  22.  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  facrifice ;  and  to 
hearken,  than  the  fat  of  rams.  Ifa.  1.  1 1 .  To  what 
purpofe  is  the  multitude  of  your  facrifices  unto  me  f  faith 
the  Lord.  And  efpecially  Jerem.  vii.  22,  23.  For 
I  /pake  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in 
the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  \  but  this  thing  I  com- 
manded them,  faying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  fhall  be  my  people.  Of  which  words  Mai* 
monides  faith,  Scrupulum  moverunt  omnibus,  quos  mihi 
videre  aut  audire  contigit ;  for  fay  they,  How  can  it  be 
that  God  did  not  command  them  concerning  facri- 
fices,' when  a  great  part  of  the  law  is  about  them  ? 
But  Maimonides  well  refolves  the  doubt  thus  :  That 
God's  primary  intention,  and  that  which  he  chiefly  looked 
at,  was  obedience ;  but  God's  intention  in  facrifices  and 
oblations  was  only  to  teach  them  the  chief  thing,  which 
w^as  obedience.  This  then  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
things  which  are  fpoken  abfolutely,  but  to  be  under- 
ftood  comparatively ;  as,  /  will  have  meicy,  and  not 
facrifice.  My  dotlrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  fent  me. 
It  is  not  you  that /peak,  but  the  Holy  Ghoft,  &c.  So 
that  we  lee  all  the  goodnefs  which  is  in  thefe  things 
is  conveyed  into  them  by  that  which  is  morally  good, 
which  is  obedience ;  and  God  did  never  regard  the 
performance  of  thofe  laws  any  further  than  as  it  was 
an  expreffion  of  obedience,  and  it  was  conjoined  with 
thofe  other  moral  duties  which  were  moft  agreeable 
to  the  Divine  nature.  And  in  this  fenfe  many  un- 
derftood  that  difficult  place,  Ezek.  xx.  25.  Aid  1 
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gave  them  aaTO  vb  U?n  ftatutes  that  were  not  good,  c  h  a  p. 
i.  e.  fay  they,  comparatively  with  thefe  things  which  * 
were  Jimply  and  in  them/elves  good  j  to  which  purpofe 
they  give  this  rule  :  Aliquid  negatur  inejfe  alicui,  quod 
ulterius  comparatione  exijlimatur  exiguum.  But  I  rather 
think  that  which  the  Chaldee  paraphraft  fuggefts, 
and  others  explain  further,  to  be  the  meaning  of  that 
place,  viz.  that  by  the  precepts  that  were  not  good, 
is  meant  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  impofitions  of  thofe 
enemies  God  for  their  fins  did  deliver  them  over  to, 
which  were  far  from  being  acceptable  to  them ;  which 
is  frequently  the  fenfe  of  good  in  Scripture.  Thus 
we  fee  one  realon  why  the  ceremonial  precepts  do  not 
in  themfelves  imply  an  immutable  obligation,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  commanded  for  themfelves,  but 
in  order  to  a  further  end. 

2.  Becaufe  God  hath  frequently  difpenfed  with  the  ce-  IVL 
remonial  precepts  when  they  were  in  greatefi  force,  if  the 
end  of  them  could  be  attained  without  them.  Thus  the 
precept  of  circumcifion  ilept  during  the  Ifraelites* 
travels  in  the  wildernefs  ;  thus  David  ate  of  the 
fhew-bread,  which  is  exprefsly  forbidden  in  the  law.  Exod.  xxlt. 
The  Jews  think  to  evade  this,  by  diftinguifhing  be-  33% 
tween  the  bread  of  confeffion  in  the  euchariftical  of- 
fering, mentioned  Leviticus  vii.  13.  and  the  proper 
fhew-bread.  Now  they  fay  David  ate  only  of  the' 
firft,  and  not  of  the  fecond  :  but  this  is  glojfa  Aureli- 
anenfis,  which  overthrows  the  text ;  for  it  is  exprefsly 
faid,  that  the  ground  why  the  prieft  gave  him  holy 
bread,  was  becaufe  there  was  none  there  but  dt6 
OWT,  the  fhew-bread,  1  Sam.  xxi.  6.  A  like  viola- 
tion of  the  Jaw,  without  reproof,  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  in  the  fiege  of  Jeri- 
cho, viz.  in  the  cafe  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  is  more 
plain  in  that  anomalous  pafjbver  obferved  by  Hezekiah, 
which  many  of  the  Jews  themfelves  acknowledge  was 
not  obferved  as  the  fecond  pafjbver ',  provided  by  the 
law  to  be  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the  fecond  Numb.!*. 
month  by  thofe  who  were  debaned  of  the  firjl  for  their  IU 
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book,  kgal  uncle Annefs ;  but  they  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
-  intended  for  the  legal  paffbver;  only  becaufe  the 

fourteenth  of  Nifan  was  paft  before  the  fandtifica- 

%  chron.  tion  of  the  "Temple  was  jtnijbed>  left  they  fhould  cele- 
brate none  at  all  that  year,  they  tell  us  that  Heze- 
kiah,  with  the  confent  of  the  rulers,  did  make  an  in- 
tercalation that  year  of  a  whole  month,  and  fo  Nifan 
was  reckoned  for  the  fecond  Adar,  and  Jiar  for  Ni- 

via.  Seiden  fan  .  from  wnence  they  fay  that  Hezekiah  did  inter- 

ciwujud.  calate  Nifan  in  Nifan,  that  is,  added  another  Nifan 
»*•  to  the  firft.  But  where  do  we  read  any  fuch  thing 
permitted  in  the  law,  as  the  celebrating  the  firft  paff- 
over  the  14th  of  the  fecond  month?  But  granting 
that  it  was  obferved  as  a  fecond  paflbver  becaufe  of 
the  want  of  legal  fan&ification  both  in  priefts  and 
people,  yet  we  find  great  irregularities  in  the  obfer- 

*  chron,  vation  of  it ;  for  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  That  a  multitude 
of  the  people  had  not  cleaufed  tbemfelves,  yet  they  did  eat 
the  pafjbver  otherwise  than  it  was  written  :  and  yet  it  is 

Ver.  20.  faid  upon  Hezekiah's  prayer,  that  the  Lord  hearkened 
to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  every  one.  So  that  we  lee 
God  himfelf  did  difpenfe  with  the  ftrict  ceremonial 
precepts  of  the  law,  where  men  did  look  after  the 
main  and  fubftantial  parts  of  the  worfliip  God  re- 
quired from  them.  Nay,  God  himfelf  hath  exprefsly 
declared  his  own  will  to  difpenfe  with  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  law,  where  it  comes  to  ftand  in  compe- 
tition with  fuch  things  as  have  an  internal  goodnefs 

Hof.  >i. «.  jn  them,  when  he  faith,  He  defired  mercy  and  not  facri- 
fice>  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings. 
Thus  we  plainly  fee  that  the  ceremonial  law,  however 
pofitive  it  was,  did  yield  as  to  its  obligation,  when 
any  thing  that  was  moral  flood  in  competition  with 
it.    And  fo  the  Jews  themfelves  fuppofe  an  open  vi- 

t  Sam.  xx\.  olation  of  the  judicial  law  to  have  been  in  the  hang- 

j> ,0*  ing  up  of  Saul's  fons,  a  long  time  together,  direftly 
contrary  to  Deut.  xxi.  23.  which  they  conceive  to 
have  been  from  the  1 6th  of  Nifan  to  the  1 7th  of 
Marcfcefvan,  which  is  as  much  as  from  our  March  to 
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September ;  whereas  the  law  faith  exprefsly,  that  the  c  ba  p. 
body  of  one  that  is  hanged  Jhall  not  remain  all  night  upon  * 
the  tree,  but  thou  Jhalt  in  any  wife  bury  him  that  day. 
One  of  the  Jewifh  rabbies,  as  G.  Vorftius  tells  us,  is  Vorft.  Not. 
fo  troubled  at  this,  that  he  wifheth  that  place  in  Samuel  ™*b™* 
expunged  out  of  Scripture,  that  the  name  of  God  might  be 
fan&tfied.    But  whether  this  were  done  TQ^rr  *3 
by  the  command  of  the  Oracle  or  no,  or  whether  only  by 
a  general  permiffion,  we  fee  it  was  acceptable  unto  God; 
for  upon  that  the  Gibeonites'/tfw/w*?  was  removed,  and 
God  was  intreated  for  the  land.    Thus  we  have  now 
proved  that  there  is  no  immutable  and  indifpenfable 
obligation  which  arifeth  from  the  things  themfelves. 

Secondly,  It  is  no  way  inconfiftent  with  the  wif-  iy« 
dom  of  God  to  repeal  fuch  a  law  when  once  eftab- 
lifhed.  The  main  argument  of  that  learned  R.  Abra-  Abrayand 
vanel,  whereby  he  would  eftablifh  the  eternity  of  the  2£2£*?37 
law  of  Mofes,  is  fetched  from  hence,  That  this  law 
i#as  the  refult  of  the  wif  dom  of  God,  who  knows  the  fuit- 
ablenefs  of  things  he  appoints  to  the  ends  he  appoints  them 
for ;  as  God  hath  appointed  bread  to  be  the  food  of  maris  * 
body.    Now  zve  are  not  to  enquire  why  God  hath  ap- 
pointed bread,  and  no  other  thing,  to  be  the  food  of  man  ; 
no  more,  faith  he,  are  we  to  enquire  why  God  hath  ap- 
pointed this  law  rather  than,  another  for  the  food  of  our 
fouls  ;  but  we  are  to  reft  contented  with  the  counfels  of 
God,  though  we  underftand  not  the  reafons  of  them.  This 
is  the  fubftance  of  that  argument,  which  he  more 
largely  deduceth.    To  which  we  anfwer,  that  his  ar- 
gument holds  good  for  obedience; to  all  God's  pofi- 
tive  precepts,  of  what  kind  or  nature  foever  they  be, 
lb  long  as  we  know  their  obligation  to  continue  ;  but 
all  the  queftion  is,  whether  every  pofitive  precept 
muft  always  continue  to  oblige  ?  And  thus  far  his 
fimilitude  will  hold  good,  that  whatever  God  doth 
command,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  to  be  as  necefiary 
to  our  fouls,  as  bread  to  our  bodies ;  but  hence  it 
follows  not  that  our  fouls  muft  be  always  held  to  the 
feme  pofitive  .precepts,  any  more  than  our  bodies  to 
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book  the  fame  kind  of  food  :  nay,  as  in  our  bodies  we  find 
1L  fome  kind  of  food  always  necefiary,  but  the  kind  of 
it  to  alter  according  to  age,  health,  and  conftitutions  ; 
fo  we  fay  fome  kind  of  Divine  revelation  is  always 
necelTary  ;  but  God  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  temper 
it  according  to  the  age  aud  growth  of  his  people  :  fo 
he  fed  them,  as  with  milk  in  their  nonage,  with  a 
ritual  and  ceremonial  law,  and  trained  them  up  by 
degrees  under  the  nurfery  of  the  prophets,  till  the 
Church  was  grown  to  age,  and  then  God  fed  it  with 
the  ftrong  meat,  which  is  contained  in  God's  revela- 
tion of  his  will  by  the  Gofpel  of  his  Son.  And  therein 
was  abundantly  feen  God's  ttq^vttoixiX®*  cop/a,  his  va- 
riegated wifdom,  that  he  made  choice  of  fuch  excellent 
and  proportionable  ways  to  his  people's  capacity,  to 
prepare  them  gradually  for  that  full  and  complete 
revelation,  which  was  refervedfor  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  Meffias  in  the  world.  For  can 
any  thing  be  more  plain  than  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
Divine  revelation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? 
That  fair  refemblance  and  portraiture  of  God  him- 
felf,  and  his  will  upon  his  word  (if  I  may  fb  exprefs 
it)  had  its  ground-work  laid  upon  man's  firft  apof- 
tafy,  in  the  promife  made  Gen.  iii.  15.  whereon 
fome  further  lines  were  cjrawn  in  the  times  of  the 
Patriarchs  ;  but  it  had  its  c-xtay^apia ;  it  was  flia- 
dowed  out  the  mod  in  the  typical  and  ceremonial 
law,  but  was  never  filled  up  to  the  life,  nor  had  its 
perfect  £wsy{ till  the  Son  of  God  himfelf  ap- 
peared unto  the  world.  If  then  it  be  inconfiftent 
.  with  the  wifdom  of  God  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law 
of  Mofes,  why  not  to  the  revelation  made  to  Adam 
or  the  Patriarchs  ?  01  efpecially  to  the  feven  precepts 
of  Noah,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  given  to 
all  mankind  after  the  flood  ?  If  it  were  not  repug- 
nant to  the  wifdom  of  God  to  fuperadd  rituals  and 
ceremonials  to  morals  and  naturals,  why  [hall  it  be 
to  take  down  the  fcaffolds'of  ceremonies,  when  God's 
ipiritual  Temple,  the  Churdtx  of  God,  is  come  to  its 
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full  height  ?  Is  there  not  more  reafon  that  rituals  c  "  ^  p« 

Ihould  give  place  to  fubftantials,  than  that  fuch   L 

Ihould  be  fuperinduced  to  morals  ? 

There  are  only  two  things  can  be  pleaded  by  the  v. 
Jews  why  it  fhould  be  more  repugnant  to  the  wildom 
of  God  to  add  to  the  law  of  Mofes  than  to  any  for- 
mer revelation ;  which  are,  the  greater  perfection  they 
fuppofe  to  be  in  this  revelation  above  others,  and 
that  God,  in  the  promulgation  of  it,  did  exprefs  that 
Jie  would  never  alter  it.  But  both  thefe  are  mani- 
feftly  defective  and  infufficient,  in  order  to  the  end 
for  which  they  are  produced.  For,  flrft,  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  the  law  of  Mofes  contained  fo 
great  perfection  in  it,  as  that  it  was  not  capable  of 
having  any  additions  made  to  it  by  God  himfelf  ? 
We  fpeak  not  now  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
law,  which  it  is  granted  contained  in  it  the  founda- 
tion of  all  pofitive  precepts  :  for  this  we  never  con-  pr,  xix.  xo, 
tend  for  the  abrogation  of,  but  the  ritual  law  is  that 
we  meddle  with  :  and  is  it  poflible  any  men  fhould 
be  fo  little  befriended  by  rea(bn?  as  to  think  this 
to  be  the  utmoft  pitch  of  what  God  could  reveal  to 
the  world,  as  to  the  way  of  his  own  worfliip  ?  Let 
any  indifferent  rational  perfon  take  the  precepts  of 
the  Gofpel,  and  lay  them  in  the  balance  with  thofe 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  if  he  makes  any  fcrupie 
of  deciding  on  which  fide  the  over-weight  lies,  we 
may  have  caufe  to  fufpect  him  forfaken  of  that  little 
reafon  which  gave  him  the  name  of  Man.  Let  but 
the  fifth  of  Matthew  be  laid  aeainft  the  whole  book 
of  Leviticus,  and  then  fee  whether  contains  the  more 
excellent  precepts,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  Divine 
nature.  I  fpeak  not  this  to  difparage  any  thing 
which  had  once  God  for  the  author  of  it,  but  to  let 
us  fee  how  far  God  was  from  the  neceflity  of  natural 
agents  to  act  to  the  height  of  his  ftrength  in  that 
difcovery  of  his  will.  God  is  wife  as  well  as  righteous  . 
in  all  his  ways  •,  as  he  can  command  nothing  buf 
what  is  juft,  fo  he  will  command,  nothing  but  wna* 
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book  is  good,  nay  excellent  in  its  kind.  But  though  all 
1L  the  ftars  be  in  the  fame  firmament,^/  one  ftar  differs 
from  another  in  glory  ;  though  they  may  be  all  pearls, 
yet  fome  may  be  more  orient  than  others  are  :  every 
place  of  Holy  Scripture  may  have  its  crown,  but 
fome  may  have  their  aureola? ;  a  greater  excellency,  a 
fuller  and  larger  capacity  than  the  other  hath  :  every 
parcel  of  Divine  revelation  may  have  fome  perfection 
in  its  kind  ;  yet  there  may  be  fome  monflra  perfettio- 
ms,  in  Scaliger's  expremon,  that  may  far  outvie  the 
glory  and  excellency  of  the  reft.  Can  we  think  the 
mifts  and  umbrages  of  the  law  could  ever  caft  fo  glo- 
rious a  light  as  the  Suti  of  Righteoufnefs  himfelf,  in 
his  meridian  elevation  ?  As  well  may  we  think  a  dark 
fhady  pafTage  more  magnificent  and  glorious  than 
the  moft  princely  palace  ;  a  pi&ure  drawn  in  char- 
coal more  exquifite  and  curious  than  the  lines,  of 
ApeDes  ;  fome  imperfect  rudiments  more  exadt  and 
accurate  than  the  moft  elaborate  work,  as  go  about 
to  compare  the  law  of  Mofes  with  the  Gofpel  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift  in  point  of  excellency  and  perfection.  Let 
the  Jews  then  boaft  never  fo  much  of  their  gradus 
MofaicuSy  and  how  much  it  exceeds  the  degree  of  re- 
velation in  other  prophets  :  we  know,  if  his  light  be 
compared  with  what  the  Gofpel  communicates,  Mo- 
fes himfelf  faw  but  as  in  a  glafs  darkly,  and  not  in 
fpeculo  luridoy  as  the  Jews  are  wont  to  fpeak.  We 
honour  Mofes  much ;  but  we  have  learnt  to  honour 
him,  at  whole  transfiguration  he  was  prefent,  more  : 
neither  can  that  be  thought  any  difparagement  to 
him,  who  accounted  the  reproach  of  Chrift  greater  riches 
than  the  treafures  of  Egypt. 
vi.  But  it  may  he,  though  the  law  in  it f  elf  be  not  fo  abfo- 
lutely  perfeft,  yet  God  may  have  declared  he  will  never 
alter  it ;  and  then  it  is  not  confident  with  Divine  wifdom 
,  to  repeal  it.  Very  true  :  God  will  never  alter  what 
he  hath  faid  he  will  not ;  but  where  is  it  that  he  hath 
thus  bound  up  himfelf  ?  Is  it  in  that  noted  place  to 
Deut.  xii.  this  purpofe,  Thou  Jbalt  not  add  thereto*  nor  Mmini/b 
32-  from 
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from  it  f  So  indeed  Maimonides  argues,  but  therein  chap. 
more  like  a  Jew  than  himfelf ;  and  yet  one  of  his  V1K 
own  nation,  therein  far  more  ingenuous  than  he,  gives  Maimon.  dc 
a  moft  fuflicient  anfwer  to  it,  which  is  R.  Jof.  Albo, 
whofe  words  are  thus  produced  by  Vorftius  and  lkkarim 
others  :  The  Scripture  only  admonijheth  us,  that  we  * m* c* >4" 
Jhouid  not  add  to  nor  diminlfh  from  Godys  commands  ac- 
cording to  our  own  wills  ;  but  what  hinders,  faith  he* 
but  God  himfelf  may,  according  to  his  own  wifdom,  add 
or  diminifh  what  he  pkafeth  ?  But  are  they  in  good 
earneft  when  they  fay  God  bound  up  himfelf  by  this 
fpeech  ?  Whence  came  then  all  the  prophetical  reve- 
lations among  the  Jews  ?  Did  thefe  add  nothing  to 
the  law  of  Mofes,  which  was  as  much  the  will  of 
God  when  revealed  by  them,  as  any  thing  was  re- 
vealed by  Mofes  himfelf?  Or  will  they  fay,  that  all 
thofe  things  were  contained  for  the  fubftance  in  the 
law  of  Mofes,  as  to  what  concerned  practice  ?  Very 
true ;  but  not  in  the  ceremonial,  but  the  moral  law ; 
and  fo  we  (hall  not  flick  to  grant  that  the  whole  duty 
of  man  may  be  reduced  to  that.  But  if  adding  to 
the  precepts  be  the  doing  of  God's  commands  in  an- 
other way  than  he  hath  prefcribed,  and  diminifhing  - 
from  them  be  merely  not  to  do  what  God  hath  com- 
manded, as  fome  conceive,  then  thefe  words  are  ftill 
more  remote  from  the  fenfe  affixed  on  them  by  the 
incredulous  Jews.  For  why  may  not  God  himfelf 
add  to  his  own  laws,  or  alter  the  form  of  them,  al- 
though we  are  always  bound  directly  to  follow  God's 
declared  will  ?  May  not  God  enlarge  his  own  will, 
and  bring  his  fcholars  from  the  rudiments  of  their 
nonage  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  thofe  who  are 
full  grown  ?  or  muft  the  world  of  neceflity  do  that 
which  the  old  Roman  fo  much  abhorred,  fenefcere  in 
elementis,  wax  grey  in  learning  this  A,B,Cf  Or  was 
the  ceremonial  law  like  the  China  characters,  that 
the  world  might  fpend  its  age  in  conning  of  them  ? 
But  it  appears  that  there  was  no  other  meaning  in 
that  ftrict  prohibition,  than  that  men  Ihould  not  of 
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book,  their  own-  heads  offer  to  find  out  new  ways  of  wor* 
(hip,  as  Jeroboam  did  ;  but  that  God's  revelation  of 
his  own  will,  in  all  its  different  degrees,  was  to  be 
the  adequate  rule  of  the  way  and  parts  of  his  own 
worfhip.    And  I  would  fain  know  of  the  Jew«,  whe- 
ther their  own  fevere  and  ftridt  prohibitions  of  things 
not  at  all  forbidden  in  the  law  of  God,  and  that  on  a 
religious  account,  as  mi«r6  TV,  a  boundary  to  the  law, 
come  not  nearer  the  adding  to  God's  law,  than  God's 
own  further  declaration  of  his  will  doth  ?  All  the  dif- 
pute  then  mud  be,  not  whether  God  may  add  to 
his  own  law,  but  whether  the  Gofpel  be  a  prohibited 
addition  to  the  law  of  Mofes  \  that  is,  whether  it  be 
only  the  invention  of  men,  or  it  be  the  exprefs  de- 
claration of  the  will  of  God  ?  As  to  which  contro- 
verfy,  he  is  no  true  Chriftian  who  dare  not  readily 
join  hTue  with  them,  and  undertake  to  prove,  by  all 
the  arguments  by  which  they  believe  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes to  have  been  of  Divine  revelation,  that  the  Gof- 
pel of  Chrift  is  a  clear  manifeftation  of  the  will  of 
God.    But  of  that  afterwards, 
vn.        From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  hath  not  by 
this  place  tied  up  himfelf  from  any  further  manifef- 
tation of  his  mind  beyond  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  but  it 
may  be  they  may  put  a  greater  confidence  in  thofe 
expreflions  which  feem  necefiarily  to  imply  a  perpe- 
tual and  unalterable  obligation  in  the  law  of  Mofes : 
For,  faith  the  late  learned  Rabbi  Manafle  Ben  lfrael, 
Munaff.      tf  h  fuch  exprejfions  as  thoje  are  ufed  in  Scripture  which 
concih  in  fcem  i0  imp0rt  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  fomezvhat 
7.    *  *    elfe  jhould  be  meant  than  they  feem  to  exprefs,  what  did 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  in  tfing  them,  but  lay  a  Jiumbling- 
block  in  the  ways  of  men  ;  whereas \  they  might  have 
fpoken  clearly,  and  told  us  there  fhould  a  time  come  when 
the  ceremonial  law  Jljould  oblige  no  longer  f  This  being 
a  charge  of  fo  high  a  nature,  mufTnot  be  difmifled 
without  a  particular  enquiry  into  the  expreflions 
which  are  the  ground  and  reafon  of  it.    The  places 
moft  infilled  on  by  the  Jews,  are  Deut.  xxix.  29. 
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Things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to  our  chil-  c  h^a  p. 

dren  D^iy  TV/or  ever.    So  Levit.  xxiii.  14.  the  pre-   L. 

cept  of  offering  the  firft-fruits  is  there  called  D^y  npn 
a ftatute  for  ever ;  and  that  of  the  paflbver,  Exod.  xii. 
1 7.  where  the  fame  exprefllon  is  ufed.  From  hence 
they  infer  that  no  alteration  can  happen  as  to  the  ce- 
remonial law,  fince  God  himfelf  hath  declared  that  it 
fhall  continue  for  ever.  To  this  common  argument 
of  the  Jews,  it  is  in  general  replied,  That  the  word, 
in  which  the  main  force  of  the  argument  lies,  doth 
not  carry  with  it  an  abfolute  perpetuity  ;  but  it  fig- 
nifies  according  to  the  fubjecl:  it  is  joined  with.  So 
when  it  is  applied  to  God,  it  fignifies  eternity ;  not  4 
fo  much  from  the  mere  importance  of  the  word,  as 
from '  the  neceflary  exiftence  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Thence  Maimonides  himfelf  can  fay,  Proinde  [cien-  Maimon. 
dum  eft  quod  Olam  non  neceffario  fignificet  aternitatem,  nifi  L  ™Ct 
ei  conjungatur  Ed  p#  vel  TJ? )  idque  vel poft  illud  ut  Olam 
<uaed>  vel  ante  Ad  Olam.  Although  this  rule  of  his 
hath  no  certainty  at  all  in  it,  as  appears  from  his  col- 
lection  of  it,  which  is  becaufe  it  is  faid,  Pf.  x.  16. 
The  Lord  he  is  king  Olam  vaed,for  ever  and  ever  :  but 
as  I  faid  already,  that  is  not  from  the  fignification  of 
the  word,  but  the  nature  of  the  thing.  And  it  is 
moft  plain  in  Scripture  that  o^iy  is  fo  far  from  im- 
plying a  neceflary  perpetuity,  that  it  is  applied  to  fuch 
things  as  can  have  no  long  duration,  as  Exod.  xxi.  6. 
and  he Jloall ferve  him,  cbtyb,  that  is  (as  the  Jews  them- 
felves  expound  it),  to  the  next  jubilee,  though  it  were 
near  or  far  off.  So  1  Sam.  i.  22.  where  Samuel  is 
faid  to  abide  before  the  Lord  D^iy  TP  for  ever ;  where 


fhort  of  eternity.  This  is  fo  plain,  that  the  formerly 
cited  R.  Jofeph  Albo  doth  in  terms  confefs  it,  and 
produceth  a  multitude  of  other  places  to  the  fame 
purpofe  :  for  which  though  he  be  fumciently  cen- 
fured  by  his  brethren,  yet  we  may  fee  there  may  be 
fome  ingenuity  left  in  a  Jewilh  rabbi,  even  in  the 


we  find  Maimonides's 


Ad  Olam  in  a  fenle  very  far 
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boor  grand  difpute  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  law  of 

n-  Motes. 

viii.  All  the  difficulty  now  is  to  aflign  fome  rational  ac- 
counts why  fuch  precepts,  which  God  did  not  intend, 
fhould  be  always  obligatory,  yet  mould  be  enforced 
upon  them  in  fuch  expreflions  which  may  feem  at 
leaft  to  imply  a  perpetuity.  Of  which  thefe  may  be 
given.  Firft,  That  thefe  precepts,  to  which  thefe  ex- 
frefjions  are  annexed,  fhould  not  be  looked  on  as  mere  am- 
bulatory laws,  that  did  only  concern  thefn  in  their  travels 
through  the  wildernefs,  arid  not  continue  obligatory  when 
they  were  fettled  in  Canaan.  For  which  purpofe  we 
are  to  obferve,  that  though  ail  the  laws  were  given  in 
one  body  in  the  wildernefs,  yet  the  obligation  to  all 
of  them  did  not  commence  at  the  fame  time,  neither 
were  they  to  continue  for  the  fame  duration.  Thefe 
(  three  forts  of  precepts  may  be  obferved  among  thern  : 

firft,  fuch  as  concerned  them  only  in  their  prefent 
condition,  as  that  about  the  Tabernacle,  which  was 
then  a  moveable  Temple  among  them,  fuitable  to 
their  condition  ;  but  when  they  were  fettled,  God 
was  to  have  a  fettled  houfe  too.  So  that  precept  of 
going  without camp,  Deut.  xxiii.  12.  had  an  im- 
mediate refpeft  to  their  peregrination.  Secondly, 
Such  precepts  as  were  given  them,  but  they  were  not 
bound  to  perform  them  till  their  fettlement  in  Ca- 
naan ;  as  driving  out  the  Canaanites,  Numb,  xxxiii. 
52.  building  the  Temple  in  the  place  which  God  fhould 
ehoofe,  ereBing  judicatories  in  their  fever al  cities,  choofmg 
a  king,  &c.  Thirdly,  There  were  fuch  precepts  as 
concern  them  wherever  they  were,  whether  m  the 
wildernefs  or  in  Canaan.  Now  thefe  are  the  precepts 
which  are  faid  to  be  perpetual.  This  is  the  account 
Grot/de  given  of  it  by  H.  Grotius ;  but  becaufe  this  may  be 
chriliw'  *'ak*e  to  f°me  exceptions,  I  therefore  add,  fecondly, 
r.  7?  '  '  *'  that  the  reafon  of  thofe  expreflions  being  annexed 
to  the  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  is,  becaufe  they 
were  to  continue  obligatory  till fuch  a  remarkable  period  of 

time 
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time  came,  which  Jhould  alter  the  ftate  of  things  among  chap. 
them.  And  fuch  a  period  of  time  the  coming  of  the  VIL 
Meffias  is  by  themfelves  fuppofed  to  be,  when  in 
their  famous  computation  they  make  three  epochas  ; 
before  the  law,  under  the  law,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Meffias.  And  it  is  evident  yet  by  them,  that  they 
do  ftill  expect  a  wonderful  alteration  of  the  ftate  of 
things  when  the  Meffias  comes  :  doth  it  not  there- 
fore ftand  to  reafon  that  tbyh  ihould  be  added  to 
fuch  things  which  were  to  continue  till  fo  great  an 
alteration  as  fhould  be  on  the  coming  of  the  Meffias, 
efpecially  if  the  coming  of  the  Meffias  had  been  de- 
ferred fo  long  as  they  falfely  fuppofe  it  to  be  ?  But 
however,  granting  that  a  new  feries  of  times,  or  cclwv, 
is  to  commence  from  the  Meffias,  there  is  very  great 
reafon  why  that  expreffion  mould  be  added  to  thofe 
things  which  were  to  continue  as  long  as  the  aluv 
did,  i.  e.  till  Meffias  came  ;  which  we  freely  acknow- 
ledge. And  in  this  fenfe  is  cbty  often  taken  for 
fuch  a  duration  of  things  which  had  fome  remark- 
able period  to  conclude  it ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Ju- 
bilee, in  the  fervant  mentioned,  and  the  fpecial  em- 
ployment which  God  called  Samuel  to  :  in  this  cafe, 
as  to  the  event,  or  the  end  of  his  life  in  Hannah's  de- 
figriation,  when  me  faid  he  mould  attend  upon  the 
Lord  for  ever.  Thirdly,  Thefe  precepts  are  faid  to 
tndure  for  ever*  which  zvould Jill  have  continued  obliga* 
tory,  ttn/efs  God  himfelf  had  altered  the  obligation  of  them 
by  a  new  revelation  of  his  will.  For  in  this  cale  it  is 
moft  certain  that  all  pofitive  precepts,  coming  im- 
mediately from  God,  do  carry  with  them  an  unal- 
terable obligation,  unlefs  the  legiflator  himfelf  do  in 
as  evident  a  way  repeal  them  as  he  did  once  eftablifh 
them ;  that  is  in  fuch  laws  which  depend  merely 
upon  God's  pofitive  and  arbitrary  will :  for  in  this 
cafe  God  allows  none  to  alter  any  thing  concerning 
his  law ;  but  indifpenfable  obedience  is  our  duty, 
till  God  himfelf  repeal  his  former  laws.  And  this 
we  afiert  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  Gofpel :  fo  that  it 
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book  appears  plainly  that  it  implies  nothing  inconfiftent 
1!*  with  the  wifdom  of  God  to  repeal  an  eftabliQied  po- 
fitive  law ;  though  fome  expreffions,  to  prejudiced 
minds,  feem  to  imply  a  perpetuity  in  it. 
IX-  We  come  therefore  to  the  third  thing  which  may 
make  a  pofitive  law  unalterable ;  which  is,  when  the 
reafon  of  it  is  immutable;  for  then,  fay  they,  it  would 
argue  mutability  in  God  to  repeal  it.  If  we  can 
therefore  make  it  evident  that  the  ceremonial  law 
was  not  eftablimed  on  an  immutable  reafon,  and 
that  the  reafon  on  which  it  was  eftabli£hed  doth  fup- 
pofe  a  ftate  of  things  to  come,  in  which  it  (hould  ex- 
pire, then  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  pretence  of  mu- 
tability in  God  on  the  repeal  of  fuch  a  law.  Firft, 
That  it  was  not  eftablijhed  upon  an  immutable  reafon. 
The  immutable  reafon  of  a  law  muft  either  be  fetched 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  commanded,  or  the 
grounds  of  the  eftablilhing  of  it.  We  have  already 
proved  that  the  nature  of  the  pofitive  precepts  of  the 
ceremonial  law  do  not  carry  in  them  an  intrinfical 
goodnefs.  And  here  the  fophiflry  of  the  Jews  is  ap- 
parently difcovered,  that  when  they  are  prefTed  with 
this,  they  take  fan&uary  in  the  Decalogue,  or  fome 
fpiritual  precepts,  which  comprehend  in  them  the 
general  foundation  of  the  law  ;  as,  Thou  Jhalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  Whereas  thefe  are 
very  remote  from  the  matter  in  xontroverfy,  which 
concerns  not  what  precepts  were  moral  in  their  law, 
but  what  were  purely  ceremonial ;  which  were  fo  far 
from  being  founded  on  an  immutable  reafon,  that 
the  particular  occafion  of  the  giving  of  many  of 
them  is  particularly  afligned  them  »by  their  own 
writers  -y  efpecially  in  the  main  parts  of  the  ceremo- 
nial worlhip  of  God  among  them,  the  reafons  of 
Maimon.  which  Maimonides  faith  may  be  deduced  from  the 
urn.  c.C29.  cuftoms  of  the  Zabaifts ;  the  knowledge  of  whofe 
opinions  and  cuftoms,  he  tells  us,  is  Porta  magna  ad 
reddendas  praceptorum  caufas,  gives  much  light  to  the 
laiv  of  Mofes :  and  particularly  of  himfelf  he  faith, 
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vi  r 

cogniiione  fidei,  rituum  tf?  cultus  Zabiorum  ;  that  he  came  *  t 
to  the  right  underftanding  of  many  of  the  laws  of 
Mofes,  by  his  knowledge  in  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of 
thefe  Zabaifts.  Granting,  therefore,  the  hypothefis 
of  this  learned  Rabbi,  that  the  precepts  of  the  law 
had  moft  of  them  a  particular  refpect  to  the  idola- 
trous cuftoms  of  thefe  people,  what  will  hence  fol- 
low but  only  this,  that  the  reafon  of  the  ceremonial 
precepts  did  refpedt  the  cuftoms  in  ufe  when  they 
were  given,  and  fo  are  not  founded  upon  an  immut- 
able reafon?  And  the  more  the  precepts  are  whofe 
reafon  is  to  be  fetched  from  hence,  the  more  plain 
and  evident  is  the  thing  we  intended  by  it,  viz.  that 
the  ceremonial  law  is  not  founded  upon  an  unalterable 
reafon. 

Now  from  this  one  head  of  the  idolatrous  cuftoms  x. 
of  thofe  nations  about  them,  hath  that  learned  au- 
thor deduced  the  reafons  of  very  many  of  the  moft 
obfcure  commands  of  the  ceremonial  law  :  as  that 
concerning  rounding  the  corner  of  their  heads,  which  *»<• 
Herodotus  tells  us  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Arabians,  v.Voff.  in 
and  others  of  the  Babylonian  priefts  ;  by  both  which  JJ*j™tn-  ^ 
the  Zabii  may  be  meant ;  the  fuperftition  of  the  c.  iz. 
Zabii  being.Chaldaean,  as  I  have  fhewed  already,  and 
their  name,  as  fome  conceive,  from  Saba,  the  Ion  of 
Chus,  whofe  pofterity  were  feated  in  Arabia,  near  to 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  that  which  confirms  this  opinion, 
is,  that  the  Sabeans  did,  as  Philoftorgius  faith,  wor- 
fhip  the  fun  and  moon,  as  the  Zabaifts  did  in  Maimo- 
nides  ;  and  withal  Bochartus  makes  it  evident  from  Bochatt. 
Strabo,  that  fome  of  the  Babylonians,  called  Gerrhsei,  f^*1^  g 
poffefled  themfelves  of  the  country  of  the  Sabeans, 
whereby  this  originally  Chaldaic  fuperftition  might 
fpread  itfelf  in  theie  parts  near  the  confines  of  Judea, 
which  might  be  the  caufe  why  all  thole  rites,  which 
were  ufed  by  thefe  idolatrous  people,  are  fo  feverely 
forbidden  to  the  Jews ;  God  thereby  fetting  up  a 
wall  of  feparation  between  his  people  and  the  nations 
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book  round  about  them,  by  making  the  cuftoms  of  the 
1!*      Jews  almoft  antipodes  to  theirs ;  as  thofe  of  Japan 
are  to  them  of  China.    Upon  the  fame  ground,  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  other  precept  was  made  againft  wear- 
Lcvk.  xix.  fog  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen,  becauie  the  idola- 
i?3'imon.    trous  priefts  ttfed  to  go  jo  ckthed,  as  Maimonides  tells 
MoreNcv.  us  out  0f  their  books  ;  and  likewife  that  prohibition 

I.  in.  c.  37.      c  ,  .       *  -  r     ,  , 

Dent,  xxii.  or  a  woman  s  wearing  the  armour  of  a  man,  and  a  man  s 
5*  wearing  the  garments  of  a  woman,  is  very  probably 

fuppoied  to  have  had  its  original  from  that  idolatrous 
v.  seiden.  cuftom  mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  Ut  vir  geflet 
rii,Ds"nt!Vi.  ^(fltmentum  muliebre  coloratum  quando  flat  coram  Jlella 
c  4*        Veneris  ;  fimihter  ut  mulier  induat  loricam      arma  bel* 
lica  quando  flat  coram  flella  Mortis ;  but  that  author 
doth  not  deny  a  further  reafon  to  be  couched  in  it, 
for  the  prefervation  of  public  honefty.    Many  other 
precepts  are  drawn  from  the  fame  fountain  by  that 
Ur.  xix.    fame  author  ;  as  the  fowing  of  divers  feeds  in  the  fame 
xix.    ground ;  the  forbidding  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  their 
*3*         trees  for  thefirft  three  years  after  they  came  to  Canaan  ; 

that  being  the  furtheft  time  wherein  the  trees  of 
their  own  plantation  would  begin  to  bear  in  that 
country.    Now  it  was  the  cuftom  of  all  thofe  idola* 
trous  people,  that  the  firft  time  any  tree  did  bear, 
part  of  the  fruit  was  to  be  burnt  up  in  an  offering  to 
the  idol,  and  the  other  part  eaten  in  the  idol-tern*- 
pie  ;  or  elfe  they  fuppofed  their  trees  would  nevet 
profper.    Now,  in  oppofition  to  this,  God  bids  them 
bring  the  fruit  of  the  fourth  year  to  him;  and  eat  of 
Lev.  xix.    the  fifth  themfelves,  that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the  in- 
*4>*5*      creafe  thereof.    So  the  idolaters  threatened  all  parents 
that  their  children  would  never  live,  unlefs  they  caufed 
them  to  pafs  through  the  fire;  from  which  cuftom  Mai- 
monides iaith,  Some  even  in  bis  time  would  take  the 
children  that  were  new-born,  and  move  them  up  and 
down  over  a  fire  wherein  odoriferous  fmells  were  cafl. 
Lev.  xx.    Thence  comes  that  ftrift  prohibition  of  giving  the 
Cei*  ix.  4.  children  to  Moloch  \  which  was  by  that  cuftom  of 
palling  through  the  fire.    To  this  fame  head  the 

fame 
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fame  author  refers  that  of  not  eating  the  member  of  a  c  h  a  p, 
living  creature,  which  we  render  flejh  with  the  life  vu* 
thereof  ;  which  was  forbidden,  as  he  elfewhere  tells 
us,  not  only  for  avoiding  cruelty,  but  becaufe  the 
Heathen  nations  were  wont,  in  their  idolatrous  feafls,  to  Maimon. 
take  a  member  off from  a  living  creature,  and  eat  it  after-  °£ 
wards  :  and  in  them  likewife  he  fuppofeth  they  ufed 
the  boiling  the flefh  and  the  milk  together,  which,  faith  he, 
befides  that  it  affords  a  moft  grofs  nourijhment,  favours  of 
their  idolatrous  practices  too  ;  and  therefore,  faith  he,  it 
is  obfervable,  that  twice  where  this  precept  is  mentioned,  Exod.  xxii?. 
it  follows  that  of  the  folemn  appearance  of  the  males  at  ^|9«  ^ 
Jerufalem  thrice  a  year,  whereby  it  feems  to  be  implied 
that  this  action  had  relation  to  Jome  great  folemnity. 
Thefe  and  feveral  other  precepts  of  the  law  of  Mofes 
afe  deduced  by  that  very  learned  Rabbi  from  ido- 
latrous cuftoms,  as  the  occafions  of  them ;  which 
feem  to  have  the  more  reafon  in  them,  becaufe  that 
God  did  in  the  general  fo  Aridity  forbid  the  Jews  to 
walk  after  the  cuftom  of  the  nations  about  them.  Thence 

Origen  takes  notice  Of  the  to  faulty*  rm  vofxuv,  xoc)  rr,y  Levit.  xx, 
I&qtoqitqv  xaT  a>vris  noXiTtictv  ;  for  which  he  faith,  they  Origen 

were  hotR&Mpivoi,  reproached  by  the  Heathens,  becaufe  jontra  cd- 
their  laws  and  polity  were  fo  different  from  the  cuftom  of  pum,'9o.,V* 
other  nations.  Thus  we  lee  then  that  many  precepts  Ed-  Spencer, 
of  the  ceremonial  law  were  founded  neither  on  the 
goodnefs  of  the  things  themfelves,  nor  on  any  unal- 
terable reafon,  but  were  enforced  on  a  peculiar  rea- 
fon on  the  people  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  as  they 
were  a  people  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  for 
the  worlhip  of  the  true  God.  And  for  the  other 
great  offices  wherein  their  religion  did  fo  much  con- 
fift,  viz.  facrifices,  distinction  of  meats,  obfervation 
of  feftivals,  circumcifion,  and  fuchlike ;  the  particu- 
lar account  and  reafon  of  them  is  either  fo  evident 
in  the  law  itfelf,  or  fo  fully  acknowledged  by  their 
own  writers,  that  it  is  here  fuperfluous  to  infill  on 
tjiem }  efpecialjy  fince  lq  many  have  done  that  fo 

largely 
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b oo k  largely  already,  particularly  Grotius,  whofe  labours 

'  I  intend  not  to  tranfcribe. 

VCThate        '  come  tnere^ore  to  tne  lccond  thing,  which  is, 

Rd!  chrift.  *Tbat  the  ceremonial  law  was  fo  far  from  being  founded 

L  v  on  an  immutable  reajbn,  that  while  it  ivas  in  its  great  eft 


force,  fuch  a  Jlate  of  things  zvas  plainly  foretold,  with 
which  the  obfervation  of  that  law  would  be  inconfijlent. 
For  which  we  are  to  confider,  that  though  the  law 
of  Moles  feemed  outwardly  to  refpect  the  temporal 
advantages  of  the  people  embracing  it  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  yet  there  was  a  fpring  of  fpiritual  promifes, 
whofe  head  was  higher  than  Jordan  was,  that  ran 
down  from  the  patriarchs,  and  was  more  fully  opened 
to  fome  of  them  ;  which  though  it  feemed  to  run 
under  ground  in  the  midft  of  the  ceremonial  obfer- 
vations  of  the  law,  yet  it  frequently  brake  forth  and 
opened  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  by  degrees, 
in  the  prophetical  age,  did  make  itfelf  a  larger  chan- 
nel, till  in  the  time  of  the  Meflias,  by  its  force  and 
violence,  it  overthrew  thofe  banks  which  flood  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  overfpread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  evident,  by  the  whole  feries  of  the  Scripture  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  that  God's  ultimate  intention 
was  not  to  confine  the  faving  knowledge  of  his  will 
only  to  the  Jews  ;  for  the  great  promife  to  Abraham 
was,  That  in  his  feed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  fhould 
be  blefjed ;  and  as  Abraham  rejoiced  to  fee  that  day 
afar  off,  fo  good  Jacob,  when  he  leaned  on  his  Ja- 
cob's ftaff,  took  the  height  of  that  day-far  from  on 
high,  which,  though  like  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
might  not  for  fome  time  be  vifible  to  the  inferior 
world,  yet  foretold  the  time  when  he  mould  defcend 
into  a  lower  orb,  and  become  conlpicuous  in  our 
horizon  :  and  contequently  to  his  appearance  in 
the  world,  would  be  the  drawing  not  lb  much  the 
eyes  as  the  hearts  of  the  world  to  him  ;  for  no  fooner 
Cen.  xiix.  is  it  mentioned  that  Shiloh  comes  when  the  fcep- 
tre  departs  from  Judab,  but  it  immediately  follows, 

And 
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And  to  him  Jhall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.    Thus  chap. 
we  fee,  before  ever  the  law  of  Mofes  came  to  inclofe  V1L 
the  people  of  the  Jews  as  God's  peculiar  people^  there 
was  a  defign  on  foot  for  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
God's  inheritance,  and  making  the  uttermqft  parts  of 
the  earth  his  Sons  poJJ'eJJion.    Can  we  then  think  that 
the  law  which  came  afterwards  could  difannul  the 
covenant  made  430  years  before,  as  the  Apoftie  ex- 
cellently reafons  ?  Can  we  believe  the  Mofaical  dif-  Gal.  i*.  17. 
penfation  was  the  utmoft  of  what  God  did  intend, 
when  God  had  before  promifed  that  the  bleffing  of 
Abraham  mould  come  upon  us  Gentiles  alfo  ?  To 
which  purpofe  it  is  very  oblervable,  that  Abraham 
was  jttflified  not  in  circumcifion,  but  in  uncircumcifion ;  for  Rom.  w. 
be  received  the  Jign  of  circumcifiony  a  fealof  the  right  eouf-  ,0* 1X* 
nefs  of  faiths  being  uncircumafed,  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe ',  though  they  be  not  cir- 
cumcifed  \  that  rightecufnefs  might  be  imputed  unto  them 
alfo.    Whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  great  blefiings 
promifed  to  Abraham  did  not  refpect  him  merely  as 
progenitor  of  the  Ifraelites,  but  in  a  higher  capacity, 
as  father  of  the  faithful ;  and  that  the  ground  of  his 
acceptance  with  God  did  not  depend  on  any  cere- 
monial rite,  fuch  as  circumcifion  was,  God  imput- 
ing his  faith  for  righteoufnefs  before  his  being  cir- 
cumcifed,  but  becaufe  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
wherein  the  grand  myftery  of  man's  falvation,  by  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  be  revealed.  There- 
fore when  God  called  the  nation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  bondage,  he  made  choice  of  a  more  obfcure 
way  of  reprefenting  this  myftery  to  them  through  all 
the  umbrages  of  the  law  ;  and  withal  enforced  his 
precepts  with  fuch  terrible  fan&ions  of  curfes  to  all 
that  continued  not  in  all  that  was  written  in  that  law  to 
do  ity  to  make  them  the  more  apprehenfive  that  the 
ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God  could  not  be 
the  performance  of  the  precepts  of  that  law,  but  they 
ought  to  breathe  after  that  higher  difpenfation, 
wherein  the  way  and  method  of  man's  falvation 
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book  fhould  be  fully  revealed  when  the  fulnefs  of  time  was 
"*  come.  Now  therefore  God  left  them  under  the  tu- 
torage and  psedagogy  of  the  law,  which  fpake  fo  fe- 
verely  to  them,  that  they  might  not  think  this  was 
all  God  intended  in  order  to  the  happinefs  of  men, 
but  that  he  did  referve  fome  greater  thing  in  ftore, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  his  people  when  they  were  come  to 
age. 

xn.  So  that  though  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  had  not 
a  mouth  to  fpeak  out  Chrift,  yet  they  had  a  hand  to 
point  to  him ;  for  they  were  the  fhadow,  or  dark  re- 
prefentation  of  that  which  was  to  be  drawn  after- 
wards to  the  greateft  life.  And  this  was  underftood 
by  all  thofe  whofe  hearts  were  carried  beyond  the 
outward  faplefs  letter  of  the  law,  to  the  more  inward 
and  fpiritual  meaning  of  it  (there  being  an  wwrwnti 
and  lg«Tip»>c*  in  the  law  as  well  as  philofophy).  Tnefe 
myfteries  were  too  not  fo  veiled  and  hidden,  but  all 
that  were  tnMou,  fully  -initiated,  might  fully  under- 
ftand  them ;  which  made  that  true  fpiritual  cabala, 
which  was  conftantly  preferred  among  the  Ifraelites, 
which  was  more  largely  commented  on  by  the  pro- 
phets of  fucceeding  ages  ;  whofe  care  it  was  to  un- 
lock this  cabala,  and  to  raife  up  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  a  higher  expectation  of  the  great  things 
which  were  to  come.  Thence  we  not  only  read  of 
the  folemn  prayer  of  the  Church  of  the  Jews,  that 
prjxvii.  2.  the  knowledge  of  God  might  be  difperfed  over  all  tlx 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  we  have  many  prophecies, 
ifaiah  n.  2.  that  when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  houfe fhould  be  ex- 
Mil.  i.  11.  d ted j  all  nations  fhould  flow  unto  it  :  that  from  the  rifing 
of  the  fun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  God's  name  fhall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incenfe  fhould 
be  offered  to  his  name,  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  his  name 
Jliall  be  great  among  the  Heathen.  That  the  infcrip-  . 
tion  on  the  High-PrieiVs  forehead,  HoHuefs  to  the 
Lord,  fhould,  by  reafon  of  the  large  diffufion  of  a 
Znh.xiv.  Spirit  of  Holinefs  in  the  days  of  the  Gofpel,  be  fet 
*J-         upon  the  bells  of  horfes  ;  that  the  pots  in  the  Lord's 
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houfe  Jhould  be  as  the  bowls  before  the  altar ;  i.  e.  that  chap. 
when  the  Levitical  fervice  fliould  be  laid  afide,  and  vu* 
that  holinefs,  which  was  that  appropriated  to  the 
Priefts  ajid  inftruments  of  the  Temple,  ihotild  be 
difcerned  in  thofe  things  which  feemed  moft  remote 
from  it.    That  a  priejlhood,  aftei'  another  order  than  pfai.  ci.4, 
that  of  Aaron,  fhoiild  be  eftabliflxd,  viz,  after  the  order  5'  6* 
of  Melchifedec,  and  that  he  that  was  the  prieft  after 
this  order  fhould  judge  among  the  Heathen,  and  wound 
the  heads  over  tridny  countries    that  in  the  day  of  his  v«r.  3. 
power  the  people  fliould  not  be  frighted  to1  obedience 
with  thiinder-claps  and  earthquakes  (as  at  Mount 
Sinai),  but  fliould  come  and  yield  them/elves  as  a  free- 
Will  offering  unto  him ;  and  yet  their  number  be  as 
great  as  the  drops  of  the  dew  which  diflil  in  the  morning* 
That  God  out  of  other  nations  would  take  unto  himfelf  ifa.  Uvi. 
for  Priefts  and  for  Levites  5  that  the  defire  of  all  nations  ^  H  7 
fliould  fpetdily  come  ;  that  the  mejfenger  of  the  covenant  m?i.  in. 
fhoidd  conie  into  his  Temple;  nay,  that  feventy  weeks  Dan.ix. 
are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city  j  *4»  a<>»  *7* 
that  then  the  vifion  and  prophecy  fliould  be  fealed  up ; 
that  the  facrifice  and  oblation  fhould  be  caufed  to  ceafe  ; 
that  the  city  and  the  fancluary  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and 
the  end  thereof fhall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of 
the  war  defolations  are  determined ;  that  after  threefcore 
and  two  weeks  Meffias  fliould  be  cut  of,  but  not  for  him- 
felf ;  that  by  him  tranfgrefjion  Jhould  be  finifhed,  and  re- 
conciliation for  initmity  fhould  be  made,  and  ewrlaflin^ 
rigbteoufnefs  fhould  be  brought  in.    And  left  all  thele 
things  fliould  be  apprehended  to  be  only  a  higher 
advancing  of  the  Levitical  worfliip,  and  the  way  of 
external  ceremonies,  God  exprefsly  faith,  That  he  jer.xxxi, 
would  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  houfe  of  Jfrael,  and  3»>  3*- 
with  the  houfe  of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  I  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  an  huf- 
band  to  them,  faith  the  Lord:  but  this  fhall  be  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  houfe  of  Jfrael  after  tbofe 
Vol.  I.  S  days, 
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book  days,  faith  the  Lord ;  /  will  put  my  laiv  hi  their  inward 
***  tarts ,  and  write  it  in  their  heart  and  will  be  their  God> 
and  they  Jhall  be  my  people.  Can  any  one,  that  now 
confiders  ferioufly  the  ftate  of  things  thus  defcribed 
as  it  fhould  come  to  pafs,  ever  imagine  that  the  Le- 
vitical  fervice  was  ever  calculated  for  this  ftate  ?  Was 
God's  worfhip  to  be  cpnfined  to  his  Temple  at  Jeru- 
falem,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  fhould  come 
to  ferve  him  ?  Was  the  High  Prieft  to  make  an 
atonement  there,  when  an  order  of  priefthood,  dif- 
ferent from  the  Aaronical,  ftiould  be  fet  up  ?  Muft  the 
tribe  of  Levi  only  attend  at  the  Temple,  when  God 
fhould  take  the  Priefts  and  Levites  out  of  all  nations 
that  ferve  him  ?  What  would  become  of  the  magni- 
ficence and,  glory  of  the  Temple,  when  both  city  and 
fanctuary  fhall  be  deftroyed  ;  and  that  muft  be  with- 
in few  prophetical  weeks  after  the  Meflias  is  cut  off? 
And  muft  the  covenant  God  made  with  the  Ifrael- 
ites  continue  for  ever,  when  God  exprefsly  faith  he 
would  make  a  new  one;  and  that  not  according  to 
the  covenant  which  he  made  with  them  then  ?  It  is  fo 
evident  then,  as  nothing  can  well  be  more,  that  under 
the  Old  Teftament  fuch  a  ftate  of  religion  was  de- 
fcribed and  promifed,  with  which  the  Levitical  wor- 
fhip would  be  inconfiftent ;  and  fo  that  the  ceremo- 
nial law  was  not  at  firft  eftabliihed  upon  an  immu- 
table reafon,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 


\ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

General  Hypothefes  concerning  the  Truth  of  the 

DocTrine  of  Chrift. 

I.  The  great  Prejudice  againft  our  Saviour  among  Jews 
and  Heathens,  was  the  Me^annefs  of  his  Appearance. 
The  Difference  of  the  Miracles  at  the  'Delivery  of  the 
Law  and  GofpeL  II.  Some  general  Hypothefes  to 
clem-  the  Subferviency  of  Miracles  to  the  Doclrine  of 
Cbrifl.  I .  That  where  the  T ruth  of  a  Doclrine  de- 
pends not  on  Evidence,  but  Authority,  the  only  Way  to 
prove  the  Truth  of  the  Doclrine,  is  to  prove  the  Tefti- 
mony of  the  Revealer  to  be  infallible.  Things  may  be 
true  which  depend  not  on  Evidence  of  the  Things. 
IVkat  that  is,  and  on  what  it  depends.  The  Uncer- 
tainty of  natural  Knowledge.  III.  The  Exigence  of 
God  the  Foundation  of  all  Certainty.  The  Certainty 
of  Matter  of  Faith  proved  from  the  fame  Principle. 
Our  Knowledge  of  any  Thing  fuppofeth  fometbing  in- 
comprehenfible.  IV.  The  Certainty  of  Faith  as  great 
as  that  of  Knowledge ;  the  Grounds  of  it  Jlronger. 
The  Conjiftency  of  rational  Evidence  with  Faith  :  yet 
Objecls  of  Faith  exceed  Reafon ;  the  Abfurdities  fol- 

/  lowing  the  contrary-  Opinion.  VI.  The  Uncertainty 
of  that  which  is  called  Reafon.  VII.  Philofophical 
Diclates  no  Standard  of  Reafon.  Of  T ranfubftantia- 
tion  and  Ubiquity  ',  &c.  why  rejecled  as  contrary  to 
Reafon.  The  Foundation  of  Faith  in  Matters  above 
Reafon.  VIII.  Which  is  infallible  T tftimony  ;  that 
there  are  Ways  to  know  which  is  infallible,  proved. 
2  Hypoth.  A  Divine  Teftimony  the  moft  infallible. 
The  Refolution  of  Faith  into  God's  Veracity  as  its 
formal  Ob j eel.  IX.  3  Hypoth.  A  Divine  Teftimony 
may  be  known,  though  Godfpeak  not  immediately.  Of 
Infpixation  among  the  Jews,  and  Divination  among 
the  Heathens.    XII. 4  Hypoth.  The  Evidence  of  a 
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book      Divine  Teftimony  mujl  be  clear  and  certain.  XIII.  Of 

n'         the  common  Motives  of  Faith,  and  the  Obligation  to 

Faith  arifing  from  them.    The  Original  of  Infidelity. 

T  TAVING  now  cleared  that  the  law  of  Mofes 
X  J  was  capable  of  a  repeal,  I  come  to  the  fecond 
enquiry,  Whether  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  did  give 
a  fufficient  evidence  of  his  power  and  authortty  to  repeal 
it,  I  mall  not  (to  prevent  too  large  an  excurfion) 
infift  on  any  other  evidences  of  our  Saviour's  being 
the  promifed  Meflias,  but  keep  clofe  to  the  matter 
of  our  prefent  debate,  concerning  the  evidence  \*hich 
arifeth*  from  fuch  a  power  of  miracles  as  ou/  Savi- 
our had,  in  order  to  his  eftablifhing  that  doctrine 
which  he  came  to  publifh  to  the  world.  The  gpeat 
ftumbling-block  in  reference  to  our  bleffed  Saviour 
among  both  the  Jews  and  learned  Heathens,  was  the 
rheanneis  of  his  appearance  in  the  world,  not  coming 
attended  with  that  ftate  and  magnificence  which  they 
thought  to  be  infeparable  from  fo  great  a  perfon. 
The  Jews  had  their  fenfes  fo  poflcffed  with  the  thun- 
dcrings  and  lightnings  on  Mount  Sinai,  that  they 
could  not  imagine  the  ftrufture  of  their  ceremonial 
worfhip  could  be  taken  down  with  kfs  noHe  and 
terror  than  it  was  erected  with.  And  withal  collect- 
ing all  thofe  paifages  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which 
feemed  to  foretel  luch  glorious  things  of  the  days  of 
the  Meflias  (which  either  refer  to  his  tecond  coming, 
or  muft  be  underftood  in  a  fpiritual  fenfe),  they  hav- 
ing their  minds  opprelTed  with  the  fenfe  of  their  pre- 
fent calamities,  applied  them  wholly  to  an  external 
greatnels,  whereby  they  might  be  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Heathens,  as 
appears  by  Celfus  and  others,  thought  it  very  ftrange 
that  the  Son  of  God  mould  appear  in  the  world  with 
fo  little  grandeur,  and  have  no  greater  train  than 
twelve  fuch  obfeure  perfons  as  the  Apoftles  were. 

Apud  Orig.   For,  faith  CelfuS,  'ftf  yoca  o  ir*rr*  t<x  txAAa  pur*- 

K  ii.  t».  70.    O  ~  *  \      *       '      ^         •      v  '  \  »» 
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rou  ©««•  as  the  fitn>  zvbich  enlightens  all  other  things,  doth  chap. 
fir/Wcover  himfelf  fo  it  was  fitting  the  Son  of  God  Vl11'  - 
fhould  do  when  he  appeared  to  the  world.  And  fo  we 
fay  he  did  to  all  fuch  whofe  minds  were  not  blinded 
through  obftinacy  and  wilful  ignorance.  For  al- 
though this  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  was  pleafed,  for  the 
better  carrying  on  his  defign  in  the  world,  to  wrap  up 
himfelf  in  a  cloud,  yet  his  glory  could  not  be  con- 
fined within  it,  but  did  break  through  that  dark  veil 
of  his  human  nature,  and  did  difcover  itfelf  in  a  mod 
clear  and  convincing  manner.  His  appearances  in- 
deechwere  not  like  thofe  upon  Mount  Sinai;  be- 
caufe  his  defign  was  not  to  amufe  men  with  the  glory 
of  his  majefly,  and  to  terrify  them  from  idolatry 
(which  was  a  great  reafon  of  thofe  dreadful  pheno- 
mena at  the  delivery  of  the  law),  but  he  came  to 
draw  ail  men  to  him  by  the  power  and  energy  of  his 
grace,  and  therefore  afforded  them  all  rational  con- 
victions in  order  to  it ;  and  therefore  the  quality  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles  was  confiderable,  as  well'  as  the 
greatnefs  of  them.  The  intent  of  them  all  was  to  do 
good,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  world  off  from  its  fin 
and  folly,  to  the  embracing  of  that  holy  doctrine 
which  he  came  to  publifli  to  the  world. 

Now  that  fuch  a  power  of  miracles  in  our  Saviour  iu 
had  the  greateft  lublerviency  to  the  giving  full  and 
convincing  evidence  that  he  was  the  perfon  he 
declared  himfelf  to  be,  and  that  his  doctrine  was 
thereby  fo  clearly  attefted,  that  it  was  nothing  but 
obftinacy  which  could  withhold  affent,  will  appear 
by  thefe  following  hypothefes,  which  I  lay  down  in 
order  to  the  proving  it. 

Where  the  truth  of  a  doftrine  depends  not  on  the  m-  iHypotb* 
dence  of  the  things  themfelves,  bat  on  the  authority  of  him 
that  reveals  ity  there  the  only  way  to  prove  the  doftrine 
to  be  true,  is  to  prove  the  teflimony  of  him  that  revealed 
it  to  be  infallible.  Several  things  are  necel&ry  to  be 
proved  for  the  clearing  this  proportion, 

S3  1.  That 
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book  i .  That  it  is  not  repugnant  to  reafon  that  a  doSIrme 
1L  Jhould  be  true  which  depends  not  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
thing  itfe/f.  By  evidence  of  the  thing  I  underftand 
fb  clear  and  diftinft  a  perception  of  it,  that  every  one 
who  hath  the  ufe  of  his  lational  faculties,  cannot  but 
upon  the  firft  apprehenfions  of  the  terms  yield  a  cer^ 
tain  affent  to  it ;  as,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part ;  that  if  we  take  away  equal  things  from  equal, 
♦he  remainder  muft  be  equal.  Now  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  to  all  thefe  common  notices  of  human, 
nature  which  carry  fuch  evidence  with  them,  the  cer- 
tainty of  them  lies  in  the  proportion,  as  it  is  an  a& 
of  the'  mind  abftracled  from  the  things  themlelves  j 
for  thefe  do  not  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  the  things  ; 
but  whether  there  be  any  fuch  things  in  the  world 
or  no  as  whole  or  parts,  the  underftanding  is  affured 
that  the  idea  of  the  whole  carries  more  in  its  repre- 
fentation  than  that  of  a  part  does.  This  is  the 
great  reafon  of  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  mathe- 
matical truths ;  not,  as  fome  imagine,  becaufe  men, 
have  no  intereft  or  defign  in  thofe  things,  and  there- 
fore they  never  queftion  them,  but  becaufe  they  pro- 
ceed not  upon  fenfible  but  abftra&ed  matter ;  which 
is  not  liable  to  fo  many  doubts  as  the  other  is  :  for 
that  a  triangle  hath  three  angles,  no  man  queftions ; 
but  whether  fuch  fenfible  parts  of  matter  make  a 
triangle,  may  be  very  queftionable.  Now  that  the 
truth  of  beings,  or  the  certainty  of  exiftence  of  things, 
cannot  be  fo  certain  as  mathematical  demonftrations, 
appears  from  hence ;  becaufe  the  manner  of  con- 
veyance of  thefe  things  to  my  mind  cannot  be  fo 
clear  and  certain  as  in  purely  intellectual  operations, 
abftracted  from  exiftent  matter.  For  the  higheft 
evidences  of  the  exiftence  of  things  muft  be  either 
the  judgment  of  fenfe,  or  clear  and  diftinct  percep- 
tion of  the  mind  :  now  proceeding  in  a  mere  natural 
way,  there  can  be  no  infallible  certainty  in  either  of 
thefe ;  for  the  perception  of  the  mind,  in  reference 
to  the  exiftence  of  things,  being  caufed  fo  much 
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through  thofe  ideas  or  phantafms  which  are  con-  chap. 
veyed  to  the  underftanding  through  the  impreflions*  VHI- 
of  fenfe,  if  thele  may  be  demonftrated  to  be  falla- 
cious, I  may  well  queflion  the  certainty  of  that  which 
I  am  certain  I  have  been  deceived  by.  Suppollng 
then  I  ftiould  queftion  the  truth  of  every  thing  which 
is  conveyed  in  an  uncertain  way  to  my  mind,  I 
may  foon  outgo  even  Pyrrho  himfelf  in  real  fcepti- 
cifm.  Neither  can  I  conceive  how  clear  and  diftinft' 
perception  of  any  thing,  though  not  coming  through 
the  fcnfesv  doth  neceifarily  infer  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing ;  for  it  only  implies  a  non-repugnancy  of  it  to 
our  natural  faculties,  and  confequently  the  bare  pof- 
fibility  of  it :  for  otherwife  it  were  impoflible  for  us' 
to  have  a  clear  perception  of  any  thing  any  longer 
than  itexifts,  nay,  than  we  know  it  to  exift  for 
exiftence  or  non-exiftence  is  all  one  to  the  under4* 
(landing,  while  it  is  not  affured  of  either.  And  it  is 
withal  evident,  that  things  imaginary  may  clearly 
affeft  the  mind  as  well  as  real ;  for  I  may  have  as 
real  and  diftinft  perception  of  a  phoenix  in  my  mind, 
as  of  a  partridge ;  doth  it  therefore  follow  that  the 
one  is  really  exiftent  as  well  as  the  other  ?  And  it 
will  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  affign  a  certain  dif- 
ference between  imagination  and  pure  intelle&ion  in 
fuch  things,  which  though  not  actually  exiftent,  yet 
imply  no  repugnancy  at  all  to  the  faculties  of  men's 
minds.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  cannot  be  lb 
great  certainty  of  the  exiftence  of  things,  as  there 
may  be  of  mathematical  demonftrat ions. 

And  if  that  principle  be  fuppoled  as  the  founda-  1IL 
tion  of  all  phylical  certainty  as  to  the  being  of  things, 
viz.  that  there  is  a  God,  who,  being  infinitely  good, 
\Wl  not  fuffer  the  minds  of  men  to  be  deceived  in 
thofe  things  which  they  have  a  clear  and  diftindl  per- 
ception ot  (without  which  fuppofition  we  cannot  be 
allured  of  the  certainty  of  any  operations  of  the  mind, 
becaufe  we  cannot  know  but  we  were  fo  made,  that 
we  might  be  then  moft  deceived  when  we  thought 
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book  ourfclvcs  moft  (lire)  :  if  this  principle,  I  fay*  be  fup- 
,  pofed  as  the  foundation  of  all  certain  knowledge, 

then  from  it  I  infer  many  things  which  are  very 
much  advantageous  to  ©ur  certainty  in  matters  of 
faith. 

i .  That  the  foundation  of  all  certainty  lies  in  the  ne- 
cejfary  exiflence  of  a  Being  abfolutely  pei feci.  So  that 
unlefs  I  know  that  there  is  a  God,  I  cannot  be  af- 
fured  that  I  know  any  thing  in  a  certain  mannej  ; 
and  if  I  know  there  is  a  God,  I  muft  neceflarily 
apprehend  him  to  be  abfolutely  perfect ;  becaufe 
the  grounds  of  my  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God, 
are  from  thofe  abfolute  perfections  which  there 
are  in  him ;  and  if  I  could  fuppofe  him  not  abfo- 
lutely perfect,  I  muft  fuppofe  him  not  to  be  God  ; 
for  that  is  neceflarily  implied  in  his  definition.  Now 
then  if  all  certainty  doth  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  a 
Being  fo  abfolutely  perfect,  I  muft,  before  I  can, 
know  any  thing  certainly,  conclude  that  there  is  an 
infinity  of  knowledge,  wildom,  power,  and  goodnefs, 
in  this  God  ;  for  thofe  are  things  whicli  all  who  un-» 
derftand  them  will  grant  to  be  perfections ;  and  if 
they  be  in  GGd,  they  muft  be  abfolute,  i.  e.  infinite, 
And  if  they  be  infinite,  it  neceflarily  follows  that 
they  muft  tranfeend  our  apprehenfions ;  fo  that  now 
we  have  gained  this  principle  in  order  to  faith,  that 
we  muft  grant  fomething  to  be  unconceivable  before 
we  can  come  certainly  to  know  any  thing.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  thofe  who  will  not  believe  any 
thing  to  be  true  becaufe  it  is  above  their  apprehen- 
fions, muft  deny  the  foundation  of  all  certainty, 
which  (as  we  have  proved)  doth  fuppofe  fomething 
to  be  infinite,  or  above  our  capacity  to  comprehend. 
jv.  2.  Thai  we  have  as  great  certahity  of  whatever  i$ 
revealed  to  us  from  God,  as  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of 
any  thing  whjcb  we  ir.ofi  clearly  underfland.  For  the 
truth  of  knowledge  depending  on  this  iuppofition, 
that  there  is  a  God,  whofe  goodnefs  will  not  fufFer 
to  be  deceived  in  the  things  we  clearly  under- 
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{land ;  there  is  the  fame  foundation  for  the  a£k  of  c  h  Af. 
faith  as  for  that  of  knowledge,  viz.  that  God  will  not  Vig*  - 
differ  us  to  be  deceived  in  matters  which  himfelf  hath 
revealed  to  us.  Nay,  there  feems  to  be  greater  on 
thefe  accounts.  Firft,  That  there  is  not  fo  great  dan* 
ger  to  be  deceived  in  reference  to  objedts  of  fenfe,  as 
there  is  in  reference  to  obje&s  of  Divine  revelation : 
becaufe  objects  of  fenfe  make  a  continual  impreflion 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe ;  and  as  to  thefe  things  we 
fee,  the  whole  world  agrees  in  them  fo  far  as  they  arc 
neceflary  to  life  ;  and  withal,  they  bear  a  greater  cor- 
refpondency  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  imperfection  which 
the  foul  is  now  in.  But  now  matters  of  Divine  re- 
velation are  of  a  more  fublime  and  fpiritual  nature, 
which  men's  minds  on  that  account  are  more  apt  to 
doubt  of  than  of  things  obvious  to  fenfe ;  and  with- 
al, they  call  the  mind  fo  much  off  from  fenfe,  that  on 
thefe  accounts  the  pronenefs  to  doubt  is  greater  ; 
and  therefore  the  foundation  of  certainty  from  God's 
not  fuffering  us  to  be  deceived  mud  be  ftronger. 
Secondly,  There  is  not  fo  great  danger  in  being  de- 
ceived as  to  matters  of  fenfe  or  knowledge,  as  there  is 
in  things  of  Divine  revelation.  For  we  fee,  granting 
fenfe  to  be  deceived ;  and  that  we  have  no  certainty 
at  all  in  natural  things,  yet  affairs  of  life  are  managed 
(till.  Men's  outward  welfare  depends  not  oir  the 
judgment  of  fenfe.  The  merchant  hath  never  the 
lefs  gold  in  his  fhip,  becaufe  his  fenfe  deceives  him 
in  judging  that  the  earth  moves  from  him,  when  the 
fhip  moves  from  it.  The  fun  doth  never  the  lefs 
enlighten  the  world,  though  our  fenfes  be  all  of 
Epicurus's  mind,  that  the  fun  is  no  bigger  than  he 
feems  to  be :  but  now  as  to  matters  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, they  are  things  of  the  moft  unfpeakable  weight 
and  importance,  which  depend  upon  our  believing  or 
dilbelieving  them  :  and  therefore  if  the  goodnefs  of 
God  be  fuch,  as  it  will  not  fuffer  us  to  be  deceived 
in  our  judgment  of  material  and  fenfible  beings,  how 
much  lefs  in  reference  to  the  foundation  of  our  cer- 
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book  tainty  as  to  things  divinely  revealed?  We  fee  then 
g*  what  rational  evidence  there  is  not  only  confiftent 
with,  but  necefiarily  implied  in,  the  foundation  of 
faith ;  even  as  great  as  in  any  thing  which  we  da 
mod  perfectly  know  -9  fo  that  the  in-evidence,  which 
is  fo  much  fpoken  of  as  an  ingredient  of  the  nature 
of  faith,  muft  not  be  underftood  of  the  foundation 
whereon  the  aft  of  faith  doth  (land,  but  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  objeft,  which  being  a  matter  of  Divine 
revelation,  is  a  thing  not  obvious  to  our  fenfts.  In 
which  fenle  the  Apoftle  fpeaks,  that  faith  is  iAwi£o- 

nth,  xu  s.  pivuv  t?7r«fa(TK»  ngaypxrw  i^tyx^  »  pXflro/a»«ir,  the  firm 

expectation  of  things  hoped  for,  and  Jtrmg  conviclion  of 
things  which  are  not  feen  :  in  which  words,  as  Erafmus 
obierves,  is  contained  only  an  high  encomium  of 
faith,  and  no  diale&ical  definition  of  it,  viz.  that 
faith  foars  above  things  of  fenfe  or  prefent  enjoy- 
ment ;  yea,  though  the  objects  of  it  be  never  fo  re* 
mote  from  either  :  yet  where  there  is-  fufficient  evi- 
dence of  Divide  revelation,  faith  boggles  at  no  dif- 
ficulties, but  is  firmly  refolved  that  that  God,  who 
hath  revealed  thefe  things,  can  and  will  bring  them 
to  pafs  in  his  own  time.  There  is  not  then  any  fuch 
contrariety  between  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
knowledge  as  the  fchoolmen  have  perfuaded  the 
world.  We  fee  both  of  them  proceed  on  the  fame 
foundation  of  certainty.  All  the  difference  is,  faith 
fixeth  on  the  veracity  of  God  immediately  in  refe- 
rence to  a  Divine  teftimony  ;  knowledge  proceeds 
upon  it,  fuppofing  no  Divine  revelation  as  to  the 
things  it  doth  difcover. 
v.  3.  We  hence  infer,  that  if  the  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  depends  on  this  principle,  that  God  will 
not  fufTer  us  to  be  deceived,  then  we  are  bound  to 
believe  whatever  God  doth  reveal  to  us,  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
things  revealed.  For  as  to  thele  things,  we  have 
the  lame  ground  of  certainty  which  we  have  as  to 
any  natural  caufes  •  for  as  to  them,  we  now  fuppofe' 
v  from. 
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from  the  former  principles,  that,  fetting  afide  the  ex-  chap. 
illence  of  God,  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  them,  VUL 
but  that  the  formal  reafon  of  our  certainty  is  refolved 
into  this,  that  God's  goodnefs  will  not  fuffer  the  un* 
derftanding  to  be  deceived  as  to  thefe  things :  the 
fame  I  fay  as  to  fpiritual  myfteries  revealed  by  God ; 
the  ground  of  our  certainty  lies  not  in  the  evidence 
of  the  things,  but  in  the  undoubted  veracity  of  God, 
who  hath  revealed  theni.  AH  that  I  can  imagine 
poflible  to  be  replied  to  this,  is,  that  God's  veracity 
affures  us  in  natural  caufes  that  we  are  not  deceived* 
only  where  we  have  a.  clear  and  diftind  perception, 
of  the  things ;  but  now  in  matters  above  our  reafon 
to  comprehend,  there  can  be  no  clear  and  diftindt 
perception.    To  this,  I  anfwer, 

Firft,  It  is  evident,  in  the  foundation  of  all  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  that  there  may  be  a  clear  and 
diftinct  perception  of  that  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, viz.  of  a  Being  abfolutely  perfect  ;-for  if  we 
have  not  a  clear  and  diftinct  perception  of  God,  the 
foundation  of  all  certainty  is  deftroyed,  which  is  the 
neceffary  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Being ;  and  he  that  fhall 
lay  he  cannot  have  a  clear  perception  of  God  without 
comprehending  him,  doth  contradict  himfelf;  for  if 
he  be  a  Being  infinite,  he  muft  be  incomprehenlible ; 
therefore  there  may  be  clear  perception  whese  the 
-object  itfelf  is  above  our  capacity.  Now  whatever 
foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  fuch  a  perception 
without  comprehenlion,  that  and  much  more  is  there 
in  fuch  things  as  are  revealed  by  4*od,  though  above 
our  apprehenlion  :  for  the  idea  of  God  upon  the  foul, 
of  man  cannot  be  fo  ftrong  an  evidence  of  the  exig- 
ence of  a  Being  above  our  apprehenfion,  as  the  revela- 
tion of  matters  of  faith  is,  that  we  ihould  believe  the 
things  fo  revealed,  though  our  underftandings  lofe 
themfelves  in  ftriving  to  reach  the  natures  of  them, 
and  the  manner  of  their  exiitence. 

Secondly,  That  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  a 
fcruple  in  this  cafe,  is  a  principle  moil  unrealonable. 

in 
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book  in  itfelf,  that  we  are  to  embrace  nothing  for  troth, 
-  though  divinely  revealed,  but  what  ourreafon  is  able 

to  comprehend  aft  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the 
manner  of  its  exiftence ;  on  which  account  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity*  Incarnation,  SatisfaHiony  and  con- 
lequently  the  whole  myftery  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift, 
muft  be  reje&ed  as  incredible,  and  that  on  this  bare 
pretence,  becaufe  although  many  expreffions  in  Scrip- 
ture feem  to  import  all  thefe  things,  yet  we  are 
/  bound  to  interpret  them  to  another  fenfe,  becaufe 
this  is  incongruous  to  our  reafon.  But  although 
Chriftianity  be  a  religion  which  comes  in  the  hisheft 
way  of  credibility  to  the  minds  of  men,  although  we 
are  not  bound  to  believe  any  thing  but  what  we  have 
fufficient  reafon  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  revealed 
by  God,  yet  that  any  thing  fhould  be  queftioned 
whether  it  be  of  Divine  revelation,  merely  becaufe 
our  reafon  is  to  feek  as  to  the  full  and  adequate  con- 
ception of  it,  is  a  molt  abfurd  and  unreafonable  pre- 
tence ;  and  the  aflertors  of  it  tnuft  run  themfelves  on 
thefe  unavoidable  abfurdities. 

Firft,  Of  believing  nothing,  either  in  nature  or  re- 
ligion, to  be  true,  but  what  they  can  give  a  full  and 
fatisfa&ory  account  of  as  to  every  mode  and  circum- 
ftance  of  it :  therefore  let  fuch  perfons  firft  try  them- 
felves in  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  then  we 
may  fuppofe  they  will  not  believe  that  the  fun  fhines 
till  they  have,  by  demonftrative  arguments,  proved 
the  undoubted  truth  of  the  Ptolemaic  or  Copernican 
hypothefis ;  that  tHey  will  never  give  credit  to  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  till  they  clearly  refolve  the 
doubts  which  attend  the  feveral  opinions  of  it ;  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  world,  till 
they  can  fatisfa&orily  tell  us  how  the  parts  of  it  are 
united ;  nor  that  there  are  any  material  beings,  till 
they  have  refolved  all  the  perplexing  difficulties  about 
the  feveral  affedlions  of  them  ;  and  that  themfelves 
have  not  fo  much  as  a  rational  foul,  till5  they  are 
bound,  to  fatisfy  us  of  the  manner  of  the  union  of 
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the  foul  and  body  together.  And  if  they  can  expe*  crap. 
dite  all  thefe,  and  many  more  difficulties  about  the  vnL 
moft  obvious  things  (about  which  %is  another  thing 
to  frame  handfome  and  confident  hypothefes,  than 
to  give  a  certain  account  of  them),  then  let  them  be 
let  Toofe  to  the  matters  of  Divine  revelation;  as  to 
which  yet  (if  they  could  perform  the  other)  there 
were  no  reafon  for  fuch  an  undertaking;  for  that 
were,  * 

Secondly,  to  commenfurate  the  perfe&ions  of  God 
with  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  intellect ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  natural  idea  of  God,  and  to 
the  manner  whereby  we  take  up  our  conceptions  of 
God :  for  the  idea  of  God  doth  fuppofe  incompre- 
henfibility  to  belong  to  his  nature  ;  and  the  manner 
wheseby  we  form  our  conceptions  of  God,  is  by  tak- 
ing away  all  the  imperfections  we  find  in  ourfelves 
from  the  conception  we  form  of  a  Being  abfolutely 
perfeft,  and  by  adding  infinity  to  ail  the  perfe&ions 
we  find  in  our  own  natures.  Now  this  method  of 
proceeding  doth  neceflarily  imply  a  vaft  diftance  and 
difproportion  between  a  finite  and  infinite  under- 
(landing ;  and  if  the  underftanding  of  God  be  in- 
finite, why  may  not  he  difcover  fuch  things  to  us, 
which  our  (hallow  apprehenfions  cannot  reach  unto  ? 
What  ground  or  evidence  of  reafon  can  we  have  that 
an  infinite  wifdom  and  underftanding,  when  it  un- 
dertakes to  difcover  matters  of  the  higheft  nature  and 
concernment  to  the  world,  (hould  be  able  to  deliver 
nothing  but  what  comes  within  the  compafs  of  our 
imperfeft  and  narrow  intelle&s  ?  and  that  it  (hould 
not  be  fufficient  that  the  matters  revealed  do  none 
of  them  contradict  the  prime  refults  or  common 
notions  of  mankind  (which  none  of  them  do),  but 
that  every  particular  mode  and  circumftance,  as  to 
the  manner  of  exiftence  in  God,  or  the  extent  of  his 
omnipotent  power,  muft  pafs  the  fcrutiny  of  our  fa? 
culties,  before  it  obtains^  placet  for  a  Divine  revela- 
tion ? 

Thirdly, 
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book     Thirdly,  it  muft  follow  from  this  principle,  that 
.  u'     the  pretenders  to  it  muft  affirm  the  rules  or  maxims 
vl     which  they  go  bf  in  the  judgment  of  things,  are  the 
infallible  ftandard  of  reafon  ;  elfe  they  are  as  far  to 
feek  in  the  judgment  of  things  as  any  others  are. 
They  muft  then,  to  be  confiftent  with  their  prin- 
ciple, affirm  themfelves  to  be  the  abfolute  matters  of 
reafon.    Now  reafon  confiding  of  observations  made 
concerning  the  natures  of  all  beings,  for  fo  it  muft 
be  confidered,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  judging  (viz  as  a  fyf- 
tem  of  infallible  rules  colledfced  from  the  natures  of 
things),  they  who  pretend  to  it  muft  demonftrate 
thefe  general  maxims  according  to  which  they  judge, 
to  be  collected  from  an  universal  undoubted  hiftory 
of  nature,  which  lies  yet  too  dark  and  obfcure  for 
any  to  pretend  to  the  full  knowledge  of,  and  would 
be  only  a  demonftration  of  the  higheft  arrogance, 
after  fo  many  fuccefslefs  endeavours  of  the  moft 
fearching  wits,  in  any  fociety  of  perfons  to  ufiirp  it 
to  themfelves,  efpecially  if  fuch  perfons  are  fo  far 
from  fearching  into  the  depths  of  nature,  that  they 
fuffer  themfelves  very  fairly  to  be  led  by  the  nofe 
by  the  moft  dogmatical  of  all  philofophers ;  and 
that  in  fuch  principles  which  the  more  inquifitive 
world  hath  now  found  to  be  very  fliort,  uncer- 
tain, and  fallacious.    And  upon  fevere  enquiry  we 
fhall  find  the  grand  principles  which  have  been  taken 
by  thefe  adorers  of  reafon,  for  aimoft  the  ftandard  of 
it,  have  been  fome  theories  which  have  been  taken 
up  merely  from  obfervation  of  the  courfe  of  nature, 
by  fuch  perfons  who  Icarce  owned  any  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  world.    Now  it  cannot  otherwife  be 
conceived  but  that  thefe  theories  or  principles, 
formed  from  fuch  a  narrow  infpe&ion  into  the  na- 
tures of  things,  muft  make  ftrange  work,  when  we 
come  to  apply  thofe  things  to  them  which  were 
never  looked  at  in  the  forming  of  them.  Whence 
came  thofe  two  received  principles,  that  nothing  can 
be  produced  out  of  nothing  i  that  there  is  no  pof- 
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iible  return  from  a  privation  to  a  habit,  but  from  crap. 
thofe  philofophers  who  believed  there  was  nothing  VttL 
but  matter  in  the  world ;  or  if  they  did  afiert  the 
exiftence  of  a  God,  yet  fuppofed  him  unconcerned 
in  the  government  of  the  world  ?  Whence  come  our 
matters  of  reafon  to  tell  us,  that  the  foul  cannot 
fubfift  after  death  without  the  body?  From  what 
philofophy  was  this  derived?  Certainly  from  that 
which  was  very  loth  to  acknowledge  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  of  man :  and  any  one  who  ftridUy  ob- 
ferves  the  clofe  coherence  of  the  principles  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetic philofophy,  will  find  very  little  room  left 
for  an  eternal  Being  to  interpofe  itfelf  in  the  world  ; 
and  therefore  fome  have  (hrewdly  obferved*  that 
Anftotle  fpeaks  more  favourably  of  the  being  of 
Cod  in  his  Exoterics  than  in  his  Acroamatics ;  which 
all  that  know  the  reafon  of  the  names  will  guefs  at 
the  reafon  of.  I  demand,  then,  muft  the  received 
principles  of  philofophy,  and  thofe  fhort  imperfect 
theories,  which  were  formed  more  from  tradition 
than  experience  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  be  taken 
for  the  ftandard  of  reafon,  or  no  ?  If  they  muft, 
we  may  foon  forfake  not  only  the  fublimer  myfteries 
of  the  Trinity,  Divinity  of  Chrift,  Refurre&ion,  &c. 
but  we  (hall  foon  (hake  hands  with  Creation,  Provi- 
dence, if  not  Immortality  of  Souls,  and  the  being  of 
God  himfelf.  If  thefe  things  be  dilbwned  as  the 
ftandard  of  reafon,  let  us  know  what  will  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  them  ;  and  what  laws  our  faith 
muft  be  tried  by.  Are  they  only  mathematical  de- 
monstrations, or  the  undoubted  common  notions  of 
human  nature,  which  whofoever  understands  aflents 
to  them  ?  Let  any  of  the  forementioned  myfteries  be 
made  appear  to  contradict  thefe,  and  we  will  readily 
yield  up  ourfelves  captives  to  reafon ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  let  no  jejune  unproved  hypothefes  in  phi- 
lofophy be  fet  as  judges  over  matters  of  faith,  whole 
only  warrant  for  that  office  muft  be  Stat  pro  rations 
voluntas.    Let  the  principles  we  proceed  by  be  firft 
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B°il*  man^eftcd  to  be  collected  from  a  moft  certain  and 
univerfal  infpection  into  the  nature  of  all  beings ;  let 
the  manner  of  procefs  be  (hewed  how  they  were  col- 
1  lected  (left  they  labour  with  the  common  fault  of 
the  chymifts,  of  eftablifhing  hypoftatical  principles 
from  the  experiments  of  fome  particular  bodies, 
which  others  do  as  evidently  refute) ;  and  laftly,  let 
it  be  made  appear  that  thefe  principles,  thus  col- 
lected, will  ferve  indifferently  for  all  beings,  fpiritual 
as  well  as  material,  infinite  as  well  as  finite ;  and  wherl 
this  tafk  is  exactly  performed,  we  will  make  room  for 


ture  as  the  prifbner  to  its  ban 

Fourthly,  According  to  this  principle,  what  cer- 
tainty can  we  have  at  all  of  any  thing  we  are  to  be- 
lieve r*  Who  hath  fixed  the  bounds  of  that  which 
men  call  reafon  ?  How  fhall  we  know  that  thus  far' 
it  will  come,  and  no  further  ?  If  no  banks  be  raifed 
againft  it  to  keep  it  in  its  due  channel,  we  may  have 
caufe  to  fear  it  may  in  time  overthrow  not  only  the 
Trinity,  Incarnation,  Refurrection  of  the  dead,  but 
all  other  articles  of  the  Creed  too.  What  prefcrip- 
tion  can  be  pleaded  by  one  fort  of  men  for  reafon 
more  than  for  another  ?  One  will  not  believe  this 
article  of  his  faith,  becaufe  againft  his  reafon ;  and 
why  not  another  reject  another  article  on  the'  fame 
pretence  ?  For  whatever  the  ground  of  unbelief  be,  if 
it  be  but  baptized  by  the  name  of  Reafon,  it  muft, 
by  this  principle,  pals  uncontrolled.  If  a  fullen  phi- 
lofopher  fhall  tell  us,  that  the  notion  of  an  immate- 
rial fubftance  contradicts  his  reafon  as  much  as  the 
*Trinity  doth  theirs,  and  that  the  univerfe  is  nothing 
clfe  but  a  fyftem  of  bodies,  by  what  artifice  will  our 
matter  of  reafon  purge  away  all  thft  black  choler, 
that  fo  clouds  his  mind  that  he  cannot  fee  the  no- 
tion of  a  fpirit  through  it  ?  And  fuqh  a  one  will 
make  a  hard  (hift  but  he  will  reconcile  his  opinion 
with  Scripture  too  ;  and  therefore  why  Ihould  he  be 
bound  up  to  men's  explications  of  Scripture,  when 


Reafon  to  fit 
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there  is  no  neceflity,  that  he  can  fee,  of  underftand-  c 
ing  it  in  any  other  way  than  his  own  ?  If  another  - 
fliould  come  and  tell  us,  that  we  mull  be  all  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  and  that  otherwife  the  Scripture  were 
not  intelligible,  fhall  not  this  man  put  in  for  reafon 
too  ?  Nay,  laftly,  if  another  mail  come  and  fpeak 
out,  and  tell  us  religion  is  but  a  device  of  fubtle 
men ;  that  all  things  come  to  pafs  through  chance  ; 
that  the  world  was  made  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms ;  and  that  all  are  fools  which  are  not 
Atheifts ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  apprehend  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  therefore  by  the  fame  reafon 
that  they  rejeft  fome  myfteries  of  religion,  he  rejedts 
the  foundation  of  all;  becaufe  an  infinite  being  is  in- 
comprehenfible  :  whither  now  hath  our  reafon  car- 
ried us  ?  while  we  pretend  to  reject  any  thing  as  di- 
vinely revealed,  merely  on  that  account,  that  it  is 
above  our  reafon.    But  it  may  be  replied,  On  what 
account  then  do  we  rejetl  the  doclrine  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion, and  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  as  repugnant 
to  reafon,  if  we  do  not  make  reafon  judge  in  matters  of 
faith?  I  anfwer,  i.  We  rejedt  thefe  opinions  not 
only  as  repugnant  to  reafon,  but  as  infufficiently 
proved  from  Scripture  ;  whereas  we  here  fuppofe  (it 
not  being  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  prove  it)  that  the 
feveral  dodtrines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Refur- 
reftion  of  Bodies,  &c.  are  only  rejected  on  that  ac- 
count ;  that  though  Scripture  feems  to  fpeak  fair  for 
them,  yet  it  is  otherwife  to  be  interpreted,  becaufe 
fuppofed  to  be  repugnant  to  reafon.    2.  Thofe  doc- 
trines before  mentioned  are  eminently  ferviceable  to 
promote  the  great  end  of  the  Gofpel,  and  are  inlaid 
in  the  very  foundation  of  it ;  as  that  of  the  Trinity 
and  Divinity  of  Chrift  :  but  thefe  we  now  mention 
are  no  ways  conducible  to  that  end,  but  feem  to 
thwart  and  overthrow  it ;  and  tranfubftantiation 
eftabliflieth  a  way  of  worfiiip  contrary  to  the  Gofpel. 
3.  All  the  foundation  of  tranfubftantiation  is  laid 
upon  ambiguous  places  of  Scripture,  which  muft  of 
Vol.  I.  T  neceffity 
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book  neceffity  have  fome  tropes  and  figures  in  them  ;  but 
r  IL  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  only  contained  in 
plain  Scripture,  but  is  evidenced  by  vifible  appear- 
ance ;  as  particularly  at  the  baptifm  of  our  Saviour. 
4.  There  is  far  greater  ground  why  we  fliould  rejeft 
tranfubftantiation  and  ubiquity,  as  inconfiftent  with 
reafon,  than  that  they  fliould  the  Trinity ;  on  this 
account,  becaufe  the  grounds  of  reafon  on  which  we 
rejeift  thofe  opinions,  are  fetched  from  thofe  eflential 
and  infeparable  properties  of  bodies  which  are  incon- 
fiftent with  thofe  opinions.  Now  thefe  are  things 
within  the  reach  of  our  underftandings  (in  which 
cafe  God  himfelf  fometimes  appeals  to  reafon) ;  but 
it  is  quite  another  cafe  when  we  fearch  into  the  in- 
comprehenfible  nature  of  God,  and  pronounce  with 
confidence  that  fuch  things  cannot  be  in  God,  be- 
caufe we  cannot  comprehend  them ;  which  gives  a 
fufficient  anfwer  to  this  objection.  The  fubftance 
then  of  this  difcourfe  is,  that  whatever  doftrine  is 
fufficiently  manifefted  to  be  of  Divine  revelation,  is 
to  be  embraced  and  believed  as  undoubtedly  true  ; 
though  our  reafon  cannot  reach  to  the  full  apprehen- 
fion  of  all  the  modes  and  circumftances  of  it.  So 
that  as  to  thefe  fublime  myfteries,  our  faith  ftands 
upon  this  twofold  bottom :  Firft,  that  the  being, 
underftanding,  and  power  of  God,  doth  infinitely 
tranfcend  ours,  and  therefore  he  may  reveal  to  .us 
matters  above  our  reach  and  capacity.  Secondly, 
that  whatever  God  doth  reveal  is  undoubtedly  true, 
though  we  may  not  fully  underfland  it ;  for  this  is  a 
moll  undoubted  principle,  that  God  cannot  and  will 
not  deceive  any  in  thofe  things  which  he  reveals  to 
men.  Thus  our  firft  fuppofition  is  cleared,  that  it 
is  not  repugnant  to  reafon,  that  a  dbdtrine  may  be 
true  which  depends  not  on  the  evidence  of  the  thing 
itfelf. 

The  fecond  is,  That  in  matters  wbofe  truth  depends 
not  on  the  evidence  of  the  things  them) elves ,  infallible  tes- 
timony is  the  fidlefi  demonflration  of  them  ;  for  thefe 
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things  not  being  of  mathematical  evidence,  there  chap« 
muft  be  fome  other  way  found  out  for  demonftrat-  VAI 
ing  the  truth  of  them.  And  in  all  thofe  things 
whofe  truth  depends  on  teftimony,  the  more  credit- 
able the  teftimony  is,  the  higher  evidence  is  given 
to  them ;  but  that  teftimony  which  may  deceive, 
cannot  give  fo  pregnant  an  evidence  as  that  which 
cannot ;  for  then  all  imaginable  obje&ions  are  taken 
off.  This  is  fo  clear,  that  it  needs  no  further  proof ; 
and  therefore  the  third  follows. 

"That  there  are  certain  ways  whereby  to  know  that  a 
teftimony  delivered  is  infallible;  and  that  is  fully 
proved  by  thefe  two  arguments,  i.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  ail  thofe  to  whom  it  is  propounded,  to  be- 
lieve it ;  nchv  how  could  that  be  a  duty  in  them  to 
believe,  which  they  had  no  ways  to  know  whether  it 
were  a  teftimony  to  be  believed  or  no  ?  2.  Becaufe 
God  will  condemn  the  world  for  unbelief :  in  which 
the  juftice  of  God's  proceedings  doth  neceflarily  fup- 
pofe  that  there  were  fufficient  arguments  to  induce 
them  to  believe ;  which  could  not  be,  unlefs  thsre 
were  fome  certain  way  fuppofed  whereby  a  teftimony 
may  be  known  to  be  infallible.  Thefe  three  things 
now  being  fuppofed,  viz.  that  a  dodtrine  may  be  true 
which  depends  not  on  evidence  of  reafon ;  that  the 
greateft  demonftration  of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  doc- 
trine, is  its  being  delivered  by  infallible  teftimony ; 
and  that  there  are  certain  ways  whereby  a  teftimony 
may  be  known  to  be  infallible ;  our  firft  principle 
is  folly  confirmed,  which  was,  that  where  the  truth  of 
a  doEirine  depends  not  on  evidence  of  reafon,  but  on  the 
authority  of  him  that  reveals  it,  the  only  way  to  prove 
the  doclrine  to  be  true,  is  to  prove  the  teftimony  of  him 
that  reveals  it  to  be  infallible. 

The  next  principle  or  hypothefis  which  I  lay  down,  j7nJ: 
is,  That  there  can  be  no  greater  evidence  that  a  teftimony 
is  infallible,  than  that  it  is  the  teftimony  of  God  himfelf 
The  truth  of  this  depends  upon  a  common  notion 
of  human  nature,  which  is  the  veracity  of  God,  in 
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book  whatever  way  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  men ;  and 
theiefore  the  ultimate  refolution  of  our  faith,  as  to 
its  formal  objedt,  muft  be  alone  into  the  veracity  of 
God  revealing  things  unto  us  j  for  the  principium  cer- 
titudinis,  or  foundation  of  all  certain  aflent,  can  be 
fetched  no  higher,  neither  will  it  ftand  any  lower 
than  the  infallible  verity  of  God  himfelf;  and  the 
principium  patefaBionis,  or  the  ground  of  difcovery  of 
fpiritual  truth  to  our  minds,  muft  be  refolved  into 
Divine  teftimony  or  revelation.  Thefe  two  then 
not  taken  afunder,  but  jointly,  God,  who  cannot  lie, 
hath  revealed  thefe  things,  is  the  only  certain  foun- 
dation for  a  Divine  faith  to  reft  itfelf  upon.  But 
now  the  particular  exercife  of  a  Divine  faith  Hes  in 
a  firm  aflent  to  fuch  a  particular  thing  as  divinely 
revealed  j  and  herein  lies  not  fo  much  the  teftimony, 
as  the  peculiar  energy  df  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  in- 
clining the  foul  to  believe  peculiar  objedts  of  faith  as 
of  Divine  revelation.  But  the  general  ground  of 
faith,  which  they  call  the  formal  objedt,  or  the  ratio 
propter  quam  credimus,  is  the  general  infallibility  of  a 
Divine  teftimony.  For  in  a  matter  concerning  Di- 
vine revelation,  there  are  two  great  queftions  to  be 
refolved.  The  firft  is,  Why  I  believe  a  Divine  tef- 
timony with  a  firm  affent  ?  The  anfwer  to  that  is, 
Becaufe  I  am  aflured  that  whatever  God  fpeaks  is 
true  :  the  other  is,  Upon  what  grounds  do  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  Divine  teftimony  ?  the  refolution  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand,  muft  be  fetched 
from  thofe  rational  evidences,  whereby  a  Divine 
teftimony  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  merely 
human  and  fallible.  For  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  its 
workings  upon  the  mind,  doth  not  carry  it  on  by  a 
brutifti  impulfe,  but  draws  it  by  a  fpiritual  difcovery 
of  luch  ftrong  and  periuafive  grounds  to  aflent  to 
what  is  revealed,  that  the  mind  doth  readily  give  a 
firm  aflent  to  that  which  it  fees  fuch  convincing  rea- 
fon  to  believe.  Now  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe, 
is  the  manifeftation  of  a  Divine  teftimony  ;  which 
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the  Spirit  of  God  fo  clearly  difcovers  to  a  true  be-  chap. 
liever,  that  he  not  only  firmly  aflents  to  the  general  VI !' 
foundation  of  faith,  the  veracity  of  God,  but  to  the 
particular  objedt  propounded,  as  a  matter  of  Divine 
revelation.  But  this  latter  queftion  is  not  here  the 
matter  of  our  difcourfe  ;  our  propofition  only  con- 
cerns the  general  foundation  of  faith,  which  appears 
to  be  fo  rational  and  evident,  as  no  principle  in  na- 
ture can  be  more.  For  if  the  teftimony  on  which  I 
am  to  rely  be  only  God's,  and  I  be  afiured  from  na- 
tural reafon  that  his  teftimony  can  be  no  other  than 
infallible,  wherein  doth  the  certainty  of  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  fall  fhort  of  that  in  any  mathematical 
demonftration  ?  Upon  which  account  a  Divine  tefti- 
mony hath  been  regarded  with  fo  much  veneration 
among  all  who  have  owned  a  Deity,  although  they 
have  been  unacquainted  with  any  certain  way  of  Di- 
vine revelation.  And  the  reafon  why  any  rejected 
fuch  a  teftimony  among  the  Heathens,  was  either 
becaufe  they  believed  not  a  Deity,  or  elfe  that  the 
particular  teftimonies  produced  were  mere  frauds  and 
impoftures ;  and  therefore  no  Divine  teftimony,  as 
it  was  given  out  to  be.  But  the  principle  ftill  re- 
mained indifputable,  that  on  fuppofition  the  tefti- 
mony were  what  it  pretended  to  be,  there  was  the 
greateft  reafon  to  believe  it,  although  it  came  not  in 
fuch  a  way  of  probation  as  their  fciences  proceeded 
in.  From  which  principle  arofe  that  fpeech  of 
Tully,  which  he  hath  tranflated  out  of  Plato's  Timae- 
us ;  Ac  difficile  faclu  a  Diss  ortis  fidem  non  habere,  quan-  Fragm.  ci- 
quam  nec  argumentis  nec  rationibus  cert  is  eorum  ratio  con-  ^fo^ii. 
jirmatur.  By  which  we  fee  what  a  prefumption  there 
was  of  truth,  where  there  was  any  evidence  of  a  Di- 
vine teftimony.  And  no  doubt  upon  the  advantage 
of  this  principle  it  was  the  Devil  gained  fo  great  cre- 
dit to  his  oracles ;  for  therein  he  did  the  moft  imi- 
tate Divine  revelation.  From  hence  then  we  fee 
what  a  firm  bottom  faith  in  the  general  ftands  upon ; 
which  is  nothing  fhort  of  an  infallible  Divine  tefti- 
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book  mony  :  other  things  may  conduce  by  way  of  fob* 
.  IL  ferviency  for  the  difcovery  of  this  ;  but  nothing  elfe 
can  be  a  fure  foundation  for  a  Divine  faith,  but  what 
is  a  teftimony  of  God  himfelf. 
«•  A  teftimony  may  be  known  to  be  divine  and  infallible* 
3  Hypoth.  faugh  q0j  himfelf  do  not  fpeak  in  an  immediate  way. 
By  being  known,  I  do  not  mean  the  firm  perfuafion 
of  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  that 
there  are  fufficient  evidences,  ex  parte  rei,  to  convince 
men  of  it,  which  are  not  wilfully  blind  and  obftinate, 
i.  e.  that  the  ground  of  unbelief  in  any  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  defeft  of  fufficient  motives  to  faith, 
but  to  their  own  perverfenefs  and  prejudice  in  not 
difcerning  them.  Now  that  God  may  reveal  and 
declare  his  mind  to  the  world,  not  in  an  immediate 
way,  but  by  ibme  inftruments  he  may  make  ufe  of 
to  that  end,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  great  fuit- 
ablenefs  of  fuch  a  way  to  the  conditions  of  the  per- 
fons he  fpeaks  to,  but  from  the  general  perfuafion  of 
the  world  concerning  the  poflibility  of  inipiration. 
The  Jews  are  fo  far  from  denying  this,  that  it  is  the 
very  foundation  of  their  religion  as  well  as  ours ;  God 
tJifcovering  the  moil  of  his  will  to  them  by  the  pro- 
phets, or  by  perfons  divinely  infpired :  and  this  ge- 
neral confent  of  all  other  nations,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
principle  as  divination  in  the  world,  doth  make  it 
evident  that^it  carries  no  repugnancy  at  all  to  natu- 
ral li^ht,  fuppofing  that  there  is  a  God,  that  he 
fhould  reveal  his  mind  by  fome  particular  perfons 
unto  the  world.  For  which  purpofe  the  teftimony 
of  Tully,  in  the  entrance  of  his  books  de  Dwinationey 
cieerode  is  very  confiderable.  Fetus  opinio  eft  jam  ufque  ah 
Divm.  i.i.  heroicis  dufia  temporibusy  eaque  &  populi  Romans  & 
omnium  gentium  firmata  confenfu9  verfari  quandam  inter 
homines  divinationemy  quam  Graci  fxaynxriv  appellant ,  i.  e. 
prafenfionem  £sf  fcientiam  rerum  futurarum ;  and  foon 
after  adds,  geniem  quidem  nullam  videoy  neque  tarn  bu- 
manam  atque  doclam,  neque  tarn  immanem  atque  barba- 
ramy  qua  non  ftgnificari  futura,  £s?  a  quibufdam  intelligiy 
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fradiciaue  pojje  cenfeat.  He  makes  it  appear  to  be  an  e  h  a  p. 
univerlal  lentiment  of  all  nations  in  the  world ;  and  L 
inftanceth  particularly  in  the  Affyrians,  Egyptians, 
Cilicians,  Pifidians,  Pamphylians,  Grecians,  Romans, 
Etrurians,  and  others.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  after 
mentions  fome  philofophers  who  denied  it ;  but 
they  were  moft  part  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  who 
denied  any  Providence,  and  therefore  might  well 
take  away  divination  :  but  if  Xenophanes  Colopho- 
nius  had  any  followers  who  aflerted  the  one  and  de- 
nied the  other  (as  Tully  feems  to  intimate  that  he 
was  alone  in  that  perfuafion),  yet  we  may  probably 
fuppofe  the  reafon  of  their  reje&ing  it  might  be  the 
impoftures  which  went  under  the  name  of  Divina- 
tion among  them ;  which  are  excellently  difcovered 
by  that  prince  of  Roman  philofophers  as  well  as  ora- 
tors, in  his  fecond  book  of  Divination  :  but  it  is  ap- 
parent, by  the  fame  author,  that  the  generality  of 
philofophers  confented  with  the  people  in  this  per- 
fuafion,  as  the  followers  of  thole  three  great  lefts  of 
Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and  Ariftotle,  were  all  approv- 
ers of  it ;  but  of  all  perfons  the  Stoics  were  the  moft 
zealous  contenders  for  it,  efpecially  Chryfippus,  Di- 
ogenes Babylonius,  Antipater,  and  Poffidonius.  Some 
indeed  rejefted  fome  ways  of  divination,  yet  em- 
braced others ;  as  Dicsearchus  and  Cratippus,  who 
rejefted  all  but  dreams  and  ecftafies.  But  in  the 
general  we  find  thefe  two  principles  went  together 
among  them,  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  divination;  fo  that  from  divination  they 
proved  a  Deity,  and  from  a  Deity  divination.  Si 
funt  genera  divitiandi  vera,  ejje  Deos,  viciffimque  Ji  Dii 
Jint,  ejje  qui  divinent,  as  Quintus  Cicero  there  fpeaks  ; 
and  at  laft  thus  triumphs  in  the  multitude  of  his 
witnefles,  An  dum  beftia  loquantur  exfpeclamus,  hominum 
confentiente  auttoritate  content i  non  Jimus  ?  It  may  not 
be  amifs  to  produce  the  chief  argument  on  which 
the  Stoics  infifted  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  divina- 
tion, fuppofing  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.    If  there  be 
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b  o^o  k  Gods,  fay  they,  and  they  do  not  reveal  to  men  things  tm 
'      come,  it  either  is  becaufe  they  do  not  love  them,  or  becaufe 
they  do  not  know  themf elves  what  Jhall  come  to  pafs,  or  they 
think  it  is  of  no  concernment  to  men  to  know  future  things  % 
or  that  it  doth  not  become  their  majefty  to  reveal  them,  or 
that  they  cannot  reveal  them  to  men  if  they  would :  but 
neither  is  it  true  that  they  do  not  love  men  ;  for  the  Gods 
are  of  a  bountiful  nature,  and  friends  to  mankind ;  neither 
can  they  be  ignorant  of  future  things,  becaufe  they  are  ap~ 
pointed  and  decreed  by  them  ;  neither  is  it  of  no  concern" 
ment  to  men  to  know  future  things  ;  for  that  makes  them 
more  cautious  if  they  know  them ;  neither  is  it  repugnant 
to  their  majefty  to  reveal  them,  for  nothing  is  more  noble 
than  bounty  and  doing  good ;  and  they  muft  needs  know 
thefe  things,  therefore  they  make  them  known  to  others  ^ 
and  if  they  do  make  them  known,  there  muft  be  fome  way 
whereby  to  know  that  they  do  fo,  or  elfe  they  ftgnt/y  them  t» 
nopurpofe.    If  now,  inftead  of  the  knowledge  of  future 
contingencies,  and  the  multitude  of  their  Gods,  they 
had  infifted  on  the  difcovery  and  revelation  by  the 
true  God,  of  thofe  ways  which  may  lead  men  to 
eternal  happinefs,  that  argument  had  been  ftrong  and 
convincing,  which,  as  it  ftands,  is  fophiftical  and  fal- 
lacious.   So  that  it  is  very  plain  that  not  only  a  pof- 
fibility  of  divination  was  acknowledged  by  thofe  who 
wanted  Divine  revelation,  but  that  this  divination 
did  not  arife  from  mere  natural  caufes,  but  from  an 
afflatus  divinus,  and  a  concitatio  quadam  animi,  as  they 
there  fpeak  ;  which  imports  nothing  fliort  of  Divine 
infpiration.    Nay,  the  opinion  of  this  was  fo  com- 
mon among  them,  that  they  thought  any  extraor- 
dinary perfons  had  fomething  of  Divine  enthufiafm 
cicwoi.  ii.  in  them,  as  Tully  elfewhere  tells  us,  Nemo  vir 
Deorum     magnus  ftne  aliquo  afflatu  divino  unquam  fuit.  Al- 
though then  thefe  Heathens  were  greatly  miftaken 
as  to  thofe  things  they  took  for  a  Divine  afflatus  and 
divination,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  fo  general  a  fenfe 
fhould  be  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  of  fuch  a 
thing  as  that  was,  were  it  not  a  thing  highly  confo- 
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nant  to  principles  of  reafon  that  God  fliould  commu-  chap. 
nicate  his  mind  to  the  world  by  the  infpiration  of  VIIL 
fome  perfons.  And  therefore  I  conceive  that  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintus,  who  manage  that  excellent 
difpute  of  divination  between  them,  have  divided 
the  truth  between  them  too  :  for  on  the  one  fide 
Quintus  evidently  proves  the  poffibility  of  the  thing, 
the  confequence  of  it  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Deity,  and  the  general  confent  of  mankind  in  the 
owning  of  it ;  and  on  the  other  fide  Tully  himfelf 
excellently  lays  open  the  vanity,  folly,  and  uncer- 
tainty, not  only  of  the  common  ways  of  divination, 
but  of  the  oracles  which  were  in  fuch  great  efteem 
among  the  Heathens.  And  although  Tully  doth  lb 
fliarply  and  farcaftically  anfwer  the  argument  from 
the  common  confent  of  men,  quqfi  vero  quidquam  fit 
tarn  valde,  quam  nihil  fapere,  vulgare  ;  as  though  nothing 
men  did  more  generally  agree  in  than  in  being  fools ;  yet 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  ground  of  that  feoff  was  from 
the  feveral  manners  of  divination  then  in  ufe,  fo  it 
cannot  be  thought  to  be  a  general  impeachment  of 
human  nature  in  a  thing  fo  confequent  upon  the 
being  of  a  God,  which,  as  himfelf  elfewhere  proves, 
is  as  clear  from  reafon  as  from  that  tejlimonium  gentium  uant  dc" 
in  hac  una  re  non  diffidentium,  as  the  Chriftian  Cicero,  ™{'™f 
LaAantius,  fpeaks,  The  confent  of  nations,  which  fcarce  oxin. 
agree  in  any  thing  elfe  but  that  there  is  a  God  That 
which  we  now  infer  from  hence  is,  that  God  may 
make  known  his  mind  in  a  way  infallible,  though  not 
immediate  ;  for  in  cafe  of  infpiration  of  mere  men,  it 
is  not  they  fo  much  which  fpeak,  as  God  by  them  * 
and  in  cafe  that  God  himfelf  fhould  fpeak  through 
the  veil  of  human  nature,  the  teftimony  muft  needs 
be  infallible,  though  the  appearance  of  the  Divinity 
be  not  vifible. 

Thofe  evidences  whereby  a  Divine  teftimony  may  be  x. 
known,  muft  be  fuch  as  may  not  leave  mens  minds  in  fuf  4  Hypoth. 
penfe,  but  are  of  their  own  nature  convincing  f  roofs  of  it. 
For  although,  as  to  the  event,  fome  may  doubt,  and 
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boor  others  difbelieve  the  teftimony  fo  proved,  yet  it  is 
11  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  (fuppofing  them  to  be  fuch  as  we  fpeak  of) 
they  are  fufficient  for  the  evi&ion  that  the  teftimony 
attefted  by  them  is  divine  and  infallible.  I  know  it 
is  a  great  difpute  among  many,  whether  thofe  things, 
which  are  ufiially  called  the  common  motives  of 
faith,  do  of  their  own  nature  only  induce  a  probable 
perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  as  probable 
which  they  are  joined  with,  or  elfe  are  they  fufficient 
for  the  producing  a  firm  affent  to  the  doSrine  as 
true  ?  I  grant  they  are  not  demonftrativc  fo  as  to 
enforce  affent,  for  we  fee  the  contrary  by  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages ;  but  that  they  are  not  fiifficient 
foundation  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  eftabliffi  a 
firm  affent  upon,  is  a  thing  not  eafy  to  be  granted, 
chiefly  upon  this  account,  that  an  obligation  to  be. 
lieve  doth  lie  upon  every  one  to  whom  thefe  evi~ 
dences  of  a  Divine  teftimony  are  fufficiently  difco- 
vered.  And  otherwife  of  all  fins  the  fin  of  unbelief, 
as  to  God  revealing  his  mind,  were  the  mod  ex- 
cufable  and  pardonable  fin ;  nay,  it  would  be  little 
lefs  than  a  part  of  prudence ;  becaufe  what  can  it  be 
accounted  but  temerity  and  imprudence  in  any  to 
believe  a  doctrine  as  true,  only  upon  probable  in* 
ducements?  And  what  can  it  be  but  wifclom  to 
withhold  affent  upon  a  mere  verifimilitude  ?  confi- 
dering  what  the  Lyric  poet  hath  long  fince  truly 
told  us, 

Od.i.  viri%  to*  aX^n  Xoyov 

That  a  falfehood  may  frequently  feem  truer  to  com- 
mon underftandings  than  truth  itfelf ;  and,  as  Me- 

nander  fpeaks,  to  tf&olvm  uryyv  t?s  oLxv&nocs  lyu  swot! 
jufii£a>,  xx)  TT&ccvurtpav  op^x»,  that  a  mere  verifimilitude 
may  have  more  force  on  vulgar  minds  than  truth  hath. 
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If  therefore  there  be  no  evidences  given  fufficient  tocHAP, 
carry  the  minds  of  men  beyond  mere  probability,  V11X*^ 
what  fin  can  it  be  in  thofe  to  difbelieve,  who  cannot 
be  obliged  to  believe  as  true  what  is  only  difoovered 
as  probable  ?  I  cannot  therefore  fee  how  an  obliga- 
tion to  believe  a  Divine  teftimony  is  confident  with 
their  opinion,  who  make  the  utmoft  which  any  out- 
Ward  evidences  can  extend  to,  to  be  only  the  bare 
Credibility  of  the  doftrine  attefted  by  them.  I  can 
very  well  fatisfy  myfelf  with  the  ground  and  reafon 
why  the  more  fubtle  wits  of  the  Church  of  Rome  do 
aflert  this ;  for  if  nothing  elfe  can  be  produced  by  all 
motives  of  faith  but  only  a  probable  perfuafion  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftian  doftrine,  then  here  comes  in  the 
faireft  pretence  for  the  infallibility  of  their  Church  : 
for  otherwife  they  tell  us  we  can  have  no  foundation 
for  a  Divine  faith  ;  for  how  can  that  be  a  foundation 
for  Divine  faith,  which  can  reach  no  higher  than  a 
moral  inducement,  and  beget  only  a  probable  per- 
fuafion  of  the  credibility  of  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  ? 
But  on  what  account  thofe  who  difown  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  propofal  of 
matters  of  faith,  mould  yet  confent  with  thofe  of  it 
in  an  hypothefis  taken  up  in  probability,  merely  out 
of  fubfervi^ncy  to  that  moft  advantageous  piece  of 
the  myftery  of  iniquity,  is  not  eafy  to  refolve ;  unlefs 
the  over-fondnefs  of  fome  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
fchools,  more  than  of  the  Gofpel,  hath  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it.  For  how  agreeable  can  that  opini  n  be 
to  the  Gofpel,  which  fo  evidently  puts  the  rnoft  de- 
fenfive  weapons  into  the  hands  of  unbelief?  For 
doubtlefs  in  the  judgment  of  any  rational  person,  a 
mere  probable  perfuafion  of  the  credibility  of  the 
doftrine  of  Chrift,  where  an  aflent  to  it  as  true  is 
required,  can  never  be  looked  on  as  an  aft  of  faith  : 
for  if  my  aflent  to  the  truth  of  the  thing  be  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  arguments  inducing  me  to 
believe,  and  thefe  arguments  do  only  prove  a  proba- 
bility of  Divine  teftimony,  my  aflent  can  be  no 

ftronger 
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book  ftronger  than  to  a  thing  merely  probable  mrnich  is, 
'  that  it  may  be,  or  not  be,  true  \  which  is  not  pro- 
perly aflent,  but  a  fufpending  our  judgments  till 
fome  convincing  argument  be  produced  on  either 
fide.  And  therefore  according  to  this  opinion,  thofe 
who  faw  all  the  miracles  which  Chrift  did,  could  not 
be  bound  to  believe  in  Chrift,  but  only  to  have  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  perfon  and  doctrine,  as  a 
thing  which,  though  not  evidenced  to  be  true  by 
what  he  did,  yet  it  was  very  pioufly  credible  :  but 
they  mufl:  have  a  care  withal  of  venturing  their  be- 
lief too  far,  only  on  fuch  moral  inducements  as  mi- 
racles were,  for  fear  they  mould  go  further  than  the 
force  of  the  arguments  would  carry  them.  Had  not 
this  opinion  now,  think  we,  been  a  very  probable 
way  to  have  converted  the  world  upon  the  preaching 

John*.  38.  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ;  when  Chrift  faith,  Though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him  ? 
Nay,  faith  this  opinion,  that  is  more  than  we  are 
bound  to  do  ;  though  we  fee  thy  works,  we  are  not 
bound  to  believe  thy  teftimony  to  be  divine  and  cer- 
tainly true  ;  but  we  will  do  all  we  are  bound  to  do, 
we  will  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  thy  perfon 
and  doctrine,  and  wait  for  fomewhat  elfe,  but  we  do 
not  well  know  what,  to  perfuade  us  to  believe. 
When  the  apoftles  preach  the  danger  of  unbelief, 

Heb. ».     becaufe  the  doclrine  of  the  Go/pel  was  confirmed  byjigns 

3' 4*  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghqft,  what  a  fai*  anfwer  doth  this  opinion  put  into 
the  mouths  of  infidels,  that,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
figns  and  wonders,  they  were  never  bound  to  believe 
the  Gofpel  as  a  certain  truth,  and  therefore  they 
hope  the  danger  is  not  fo  great  in  neglecting  the  fal- 
-vation  promifed  by  the  Golpel  ! 
xi.  I  cannot  conceive  that  men,  otherwife  learned  and 
fober,  fliould  with  fo  much  confidence  affert,  that 
the  rational  evidences  of  a  Divine  teftimony  are  in- 
fufficient  to  prove  a  do&rine  true,  unlefs  it  be  from 

hence, 
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lience,  that  they  find  that,  notwithftanding  the  c  h^a  p. 
ftrongeft  evidences,  many  perfons  continue  in  unbe-  * 
lief.  For,  fay  they,  Ifthefe  arguments  were  fcientifical 
and  demonfirative  (as  they  fpeak)  of  the  truth  of  the 
dotlrine  attefted  by  them,  then  all  perfons  to  whom  they 
me  propounded  muft  certainly  believe.  But  this  is  very 
eafify  anfwered ;  for  we  fpeak  not  of  internal,  but 
outward  evidence ;  not  of  that  in  the  fubjed:,  but  of 
the  object,  or  more  fully  of  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  not  the  event  in  us  ;  for  doubtlefs  there  may  be 
undoubted  truth  and  evidence  in  many  things  which 
lome  perfons  either  cannot  or  will  not  underftand.  If 
Epicurus  mould  contend  ftill  that  the  fun  and  ftars 
are  no  bigger  than  they  feem  to  be,  will  it  hence  fol- 
low that  there  can  be  no  rational  demonftration  of 
the  contrary  ?  Nay,  if  the  way  of  demonftration  be 
offered  him,  and  telefcopes  put  into  his  hands,  yet  if 
he  be  refolved  to  maintain  his  credit,  and  therefore 
his  opinion,  and  will  not  ufe  the  telefcopes,  or  fuf- 
pedt  ftill  they  are  intended  only  to  deceive  his  fight, 
what  poflible  way  will  there  be  of  convincing  fuch  a 
perfon,  though  the  thing  be  in  itfelf  demonftrable  ? 
Now  if  the  ftrength  of  prejudice,  or  maintaining  of 
credit,  can  prevail  fo  much  in  matters  of  mathema- 
tical evidence  to  withhold  aflent,  what  power  may 
we  think  a  corrupt  intereft  may  have  upon  the  un- 
derftanding,  as  to  the  arguments  which  tend  to 
prove  the  truth  of  that  do&rine  which  is  fo  repug- 
nant to  that  carnal  inrereft  which  the  heart  is  already 
devoted  to  !  Our  bleffed  Saviour  hath  himfelf  given 
us  fo  full  an  account  of  the  original  and  caufes  of 
unbelief  in  the  perfons  he  converfed  with,  that  that 
may  yield  us  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  this  objedHon. 
He  tells  us  the  ground  of  it  was  not  want  of  light ; 
nay,  there  was  light  fufficient  to  convince  any,  but 
that  thofe,  to  whom  the  light  came,  loved  darknefs  ra-  John  m.  19. 
/her  than  it,  becaufe  their  deeds  were  evil.  That  they  John  v.  44. 
could  not  believe  while  they  received  honour  one  of  an- 
other, and  fought  not  the  honour  which  was  of  God  only  ; 

i.  e. 
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book  i.  e.  that  they  were  fo  greedy  of  applaufe  from  each 
_  n*  other,  that  they  would  not  impartially  fearch  into 
the  truth  of  that  do&rine  which  did  touch  their  fores 
fo  to  the  quick,  that  they  had  rather  have  them  fefter 
upon  them  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  fo  (harp  a  cure. 
That  the  reason  fo  few  followed  him,  was  becaufe  the 
Matth.vii.  way  was  narrow  and  the  gate  fir  ait,  which  men  mufl  go 
in  at  -y  and  therefore  no  wonder  fo  few  of  the  rich  and 
proud  Pharifees  could  get  in  at  it :  they  were  partly 
fo  fwelled  with  a  high  opinion  of  themfelves,  and 
partly  fo  loaden  with  their  riches,  that  they  thought 
it  was  to  no  purpofe  for  them  to  think  of  going  in  at 
fo  ftrait  a  gate,  while  they  were  refolved  to  part  with 
neither. 

That  the  final  ground  of  the  reje&ion  of  any  was 
not  want  of  evidence  to  bring  them  to  believe,  nor 
want  of  readinefs  in  Chrift  to  receive  them  if  they 

John  v.  40.  die!,  but  it  was  a  peevifh,  wilful,  obflinate,  malicious 
ft  kit  ^  that  they  would  not  come  to  Chrift nor  believe  his 
dudxine  (for  thofe  import  the  fame),  but  when  the 
moft  convincing  miracles  were  ufed,  they  would  ra- 

Matth.  xi.  ther  attribute  them  to  the  prince  of  devils,  than  to  the 
power  of  God.  And  though  our  Saviour  prefently 
by  rational  and  demonftrative  arguments  did  prove 
the  contrary  to  their  faces,  yet  we  fee  thereby  it  was 
a  refolution  not  to  be  convinced,  or  yield  to  the 
truth,  which  was  the  caufe  why  they  did  not  be- 
lieve. Now  from  this  very  inftance  of  our  Saviour's 
proceedings  with  the  Pharifees  by  rational  argu- 
ments, I  demand,  whether  thefe  arguments  of  our 
Saviour  were  fufficient  foundations  for  a  Divine  aifent 
to  that  truth,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  his  miracles 
by  any  diabolical  but  by  Divine  power,  or  no  ?  If 
they  were,  then  it  is  evident  that  rational  evidence 
may  be  a  foundation  for  Divine  faith,  or  that  feme 
motives  to  believe  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  fuffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  doc- 
trine. If  thefe  arguments  were  not  fufficient  proofs 
-  of  what  our  Saviour  fpake,  then  well  fare  the  Pha- 
rifees : 
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be  demonftratecL  And  if  the  evidence  of  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles  were  fo  great,  as  foine  fuppofe,  that 
the  Pharifees  could  not  but  be  convinced  that  they 
were  divine,  but  out  of  their  malice  and  envy  they 
uttered  this  blafohemy  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to 
keep  the  people  from  following  Chrift,  then  we  hence 
infer  two  things  :  Firft,  How  firong  an  evidence  there 
was  in  the  miracles  of  Chrifi9  when  it  convinced  his 
molt  refolute  enemies  that  they  were  divine.  Se- 
condly, What  power  a  corrupt  will  may  have  over  a 
convinced  underftanding.  For  although  the  will  may 
not  hinder  conviftion,  yet  it  may  foon  ftifle  it, 
by  fuggefting  thofe  things  to  the  mind,  which  may 
divert  it  from  thofe  convi&ions  of  truth,  and  feek  to 
find  out  any  ways  to  difgrace  it.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  tafk  to  difcover,  in  all  thofe  inftances 
wherein  the  unbelief  of  men  is  difcovered  in  the 
New  Teftament,  that  the  perfons  guilty  of  it  did  not 
proceed  like  rational  men,  or  fuch  as  defired  truth, 
but  were  wholly  carried  away  through  pafiion,  inte- 
reft,  prejudice,  difafFedtion,  or  fome  other  caufe  of 
that  nature ;  which  may  give  us  a  fufficient  account 
why  thofe  perfons  did  not  believe,  although  there 
might  be  clear  and  undoubted  evidence  to  periiiade 
them  to  it.  But  although  I  affert  that  thefe  rational 
evidences  are  fufficient  arguments  of  the  truth  of  the 
dodbrine  they  come  to  manifeft,  yet  I  would  not  be 
fo  underftood,  that  I  thereby  refolve  all  religion  into 
a  mere  a&  of  reafon  and  knowledge,  and  that  no 
more  power  is  required  in  the  underftanding  to  be- 
lieve the  Gofpel,  than  to  believe  a  mathematical  de- 
monftration  :  which  is  another  obje&ion  fome  lay 
in  the  way  of  this  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
jetting  over  it.  For  the  fufficiency  which  I  attri- 
>ute  to  rational  evidence  is  not  abfolute  and  fimple, 
but  in  fuo  genere9  as  an  objeftive  .evidence.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit  of 

God, 
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b  o^o  k  G0i9  ;n  its  peculiar  energy  and  way  of  operation 
-  upon  the  foul,  is  left  entire  to  itfelf :  but  then,  when 

the  Spirit  works  as  to  the  planting  of  a  truly  Divine 
faith,  I  do  not  think  that  it  only  perfuades  the  foul 
of  the  truth  of  a  Divine  teftimony,  but  withal  repre- 
fents  the  truths  revealed  by  that  teftimony,  with 
all  that  excellency  and  fuitablenefs  that  there  is  in 
them,  that  by  the  moft  agreeable,  yet  effe&ual  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  upon  the  foul,  it  cheerfully  em- 
braceth  that  truth  which  is  revealed,  and  cordially 
yields  up  itfelf  in  obedience  to  it.  This  is  the  Di- 
vine faith  which  the  Scripture  acquaints  us  with,  and 
not  fuch  a  one  as  merely  believes  the  truth  of  a  Di- 
vine teftimony:  and  as  to  the  production  of  this 
faith,  I  acknowledge  mere  rational  evidence  to  be  in- 
fufficient,  becaufe  they  proceed  in  two  very  different 
ways ;  the  one  is  to  fatisfy  men's  minds  of  the  truth 
of  the  doftrine ;  the  other  is  to  bring  them  effec- 
tually to  adhere  unto  it.  The  alferting  of  the  one 
therefore  doth  no  more  tend  to  deftroy  the  other, 
than  the  faying  that  a  telefcope  will  help  us  to  dis- 
cover very  much  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  doth  imply 
that  a  blind  man  may  fee  them,  if  he  makes  but  ule 
of  them.  Although  therefore  the  natural  man  can- 
not favingly  apprehend  the  things  of  God ;  yet  there 
may  be  fo  much  rational  evidence  going  along  with 
Divine  revelation,  that  fuppofing  reafon  to  be  pure, 
and  not  corrupted  and  fteeped  in  fenfe  as  now  it  is, 
it  would  difcover  fpiritual  evidence  to  be  the  moft 
real  and  convincing  evidence.  Thus  far  we  have 
proved,  That  where  there  is  any  infallible  teftimony  y 
there  is  fufficient  rational  evidence  going  along  with  it>  to 
make,  it  appear  that  it  is  from  God. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  rational  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion from  Miracles. 

I.  The  Poffibility  of  Miracles  appears  from  God  and 
Providence ;  the  Evidence  of  a  Divine  Teflimony  by 
them,    God  a/one  can  really  alter  the  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture.   The  Devil's  Power  of  zvorking  Miracles  con- 
Jidered.  Of  Simon  Magus,  Apollonius.   The  Cures 
in  the  Temple  of  ^Efculapius  at  Rome,  tec .  II.  God 
never  works  Miracles  but  for  fome  particular  End. 
The  particular  Reafons  of  the  Miracles  of  Chrifl.  The 
repealing  the  Law  of  Mofes,  which  had  been  fettled 
by  Miracles,    Why  Chrifl  checked  the  Pharifees  for 
demanding  a  Sign,  when  himfelf  appeals  to  his  Mi- 
racles.   The  Power  of  Chrifl' s  Miracles  on  many  who 
did  not  thoroughly  believe.     III.  ChriJTs  Miracles 
made  it  evident  that  he  was  the  Meffias,  becaufe  the 
Prediclions  were  fulfilled  in  him.    Why  John  Baptift 
wrought  no  Miracles.    IV.  ChriJTs  Miracles  necef- 
fary  for  the  Overthrow  of  the  Devil's  Kingdom.  V. 
Of  the  Demoniacs  and  Lunatics  in  the  Gofpel,  and  in 
the  Primitive  Church.    The  Power  of  the  Name  of 
Chrifl  over  them  largely  proved  by  fever al  Tefiimo- 
nies.    VI.  The  Evidence  thence  of  a  Divine  Power  in 
Chrifl.  VII.  Of  counterfeit  Difpofeffions.  Of  Miracles 
wrought  among  Infidels.    VIII.  Of  the  future  State 
of  the  Church.    IX.  The  Necefjity  of  the  Miracles  of 
Chrifl,  as  to  the  Propagation  of  Chriftian  Religion  : 
that  proved  from  the  Condition  of  the  Publifhers,  and 
the  Succefs  of  the  Doclrine.    the  Apofiles  knew  the 
Hazard  of  their  Employment  before  they  entered  into 
it.    X.  The  Boldnefs  and  Refolution  of  the  Apofiles 
notwithftanding  this,  compared  with  Heathen  Pbilo- 
fophers.    XI.  No  Motive  could  carry  the  Apofiles 
through  tber  Employment,  but  the  Truth  of  their  Doe- 
Vol.  I.  U  trine ; 
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book     trine  ;  XII.  not  feeking  the  Honour,  Profit,  or  Plea- 
Jure  of  the  World.    XIII.  The  Apoftle?  Evidence  of 
the  T ruth  of  their  Doclrine  lay  in  being  Eye-witnejfes 
of  our  Saviour  s  Miracles  and  Refurretlion.  XIV, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII.  That  attefied  by  them- 
f elves  ;  their  Sufficiency  thence  for  preaching  the  Gof- 
pel.   XIX.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Doclrine  of  the 
Gofpel ;  Contrariety  of  it  to  natural  Inclinations.  XX. 
Strange  Succefs  of  it,  not  with/landing  it  came  not  with 
human  Power.    No  Chriflian  Emperor,  till  the  Gofpel 
un'tverfally  preached.    XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV 
The  Weahiefs  and  Simplicity  of  the  Inflruments  which 
preached  the  Gofpel.    From  all  which  the  great  Evi- 
dence of  the  Power  of  Miracles  is  proved. 

i.  f\F  all  rational  evidences  which  tend  to  confirm  the 
5  Hypoth.        trutfo  Qj  a  D  'lvine  tefiimony,  there  can  be  none  greater 

than  a  pozver  of  working  miracles  for  confirmation  that 
the  tefiimony  which  is  revealed  is  infallible.  The  pof- 
fibility  of  a  power  of  miracles  cannot  be  queftioned 
by  any  who  affert  a  Deity  and  a  Providence  ;  for  by 
the  fame  power  that  things  were  either  at  firft  pro- 
duced, or  ale  ftill  conferred  (which  is  equivalent  to 
the  other)  the  courfe  of  nature  may  be  altered,  and 
things  caufed  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  inferior 
caufes :  for  though  that  be  an  immutable  law  of  na- 
ture  as  to  phyfual  beings,  that  every  thing  remains 
in  the  courfe  and  order  wherein  it  was  fet  at  the 
creation ;  yet  that  only  holds  till  the  fame  power 
which  fet  it  in  that  order  fhall  otherwife  difpofe  of  it. 
Granting  then  the  poffibility  of  miracles,  the  fubjedt 
of  this  hypothefis  is  :  That  a  power  of  miracles  is  the 
cleareft  evidence  of  a  Divine  tefiimony,  which  will 
appear  from  thefe  following  confiderations. 

i .  God  alone  can  really  alter  the  courfe  of  nature.  I 
fpeak  not  of  fuch  things  which  are  apt  only  to  raife 
admiration  in  us,  becaufe  of  our  unacquaintednefs 
with  the  caufes  of  them,  or  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion, which  are  thence  called  wonders,  much  lefs  of 

mere 
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mere  juggles  and  impoftures,  whereby  the  eyes  of  c  h  a  p. 
men  are  deceived  ;  but  I  fpeak  of  fuch  things  as  are  IX* 
in  themfelves  either  contrary  to,  or  above  the  courfe 
of  nature,  i.  e.  that  order  which  is  eftablifhed  in  the 
univerfe.    The  Devil,  no  queftion,  may,  and  doth 
often  deceive  the  world,  and  may,  by  the  fubtlety  and 
agility  of  his  nature,  perform  fuch  things  as  may 
amufe  the  minds  of  men,  and  fometimes  put  them 
to  it,  to  find  a  difference  between  them  and  real  mi- 
racles, if  they  only  make  their  fenfes  judges  of  them. 
And  fiich  kind  of  wonders,  though  they  are  but  fpar- 
ingly  done,  and  with  a  kind  of  fecrefy  (as  though 
they  were  confulting  with  Catiline  about  the  burn- 
ing Rome),  yet  the  Devil  would  have  fome  (efpe- 
cially  when  ignorance  and  fuperftition  are  afcendants) 
to  keep  up  his  intereft  in  the  world.    Or  elfe,  when 
he  is  like  to  be  difpoflefled  and  thrown  out  of  all, 
he  tries  his  utmoft  to  keep  as  many  to  him  as  may 
be :  thus  when  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared  in  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  and  the 
primitive  Church,  he  then  conjured  up  all  the  in- 
ternal powers  to  do  fomething  parallel,  to  keep  pof- 
fefTion  of  his  idolatrous  temples,  as  long  as  he  could. 
Thus  we  find  Simon  Magus  dogging  the  Apoftles 
(as  it  were)  at  the  heels,  that  by  his  magic  he  might 
ftagger  the  faith  of  people  concerning  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Apoftles  :  after  him  Apollonius  ap- 
peared upon  the  ftage ;  but  his  wonders  are  fuch  pi- 
tiful things,  compared  with  thofe  wrought  by  Chrift 
or  his  Apoftles,  that  it  could  be  nothing  but  malice  in 
Hierocles  to  mention  him  in  competition  with  Chrift. 
But  thofe  things,  which  feem  a  great  deal  more  con- 
fiderable  than  either  of  thefe,  were,  the  cure  of  a 
blind  man,  by  Vefpafian  in  Egypt,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  wherein  there  was  a  palpable  sueton. 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  curing  the  blind  man  in  VefP.  c.  7. 
the  Gofpel ;  for  the  man  told  Vefpafian,  reftituturum 
octdos  fi  infpuijfet,  that  he  jhould  receive  his  fight  by  his 
fpittle :  fo  Spartianus  tells  us  of  a  woman  that  was 
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book  cured  of  her  blindnefs  by  kifling  the  knees  of  the 

n<  t  emperor  Adrian  ;  and  Boxhornius  hath  produced  an  ; 
Boxhom.  old  table,  in  the  temple  of  ^Efculapius  at  Rome,  of 
o^.Rom.  feveraj  difeafed  perfons  that  were  cured  there.  A 
blind  man,  in  the  time  of  Ant  minus,  was  cured  by  this 
oracle  :  he  muft  come  to  the  altar,  and  kneel  there  ;  from 
the  right  fide  be  muft  turn  to  the  left,  and  put  five  fingers 
upon  tbe,altar,  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  and  touch  his 
eyes,  and  fo  was  cured.  Another,  called  Lucius,  cured 
of  the  pain  of  bis  fide,  by  mixing  the  afhes  of  the  altar 
with  the  wine,  and  applying  it  to  his  fide.  Another  cured 
of  /pitting  of  blood  by  the  kernel  of  a  pine-apple  and  ho- 
ney, ufed  three  days.  A  fourth  cured  of  blindnefs,  by  the 
blood  of  a  white  cock  and  honey  ufed  three  days  upon  bis 
eyes.  Thefe  are  the  mofl  confiderable  of  all  the  pre- 
tended miracles  done  about  that  time,  when  the 
noife  of  the  Chriftian  miracles  were  fpread  fo  far  and 
done  fo  frequently,  that  they  challenged  the  Hea- 
thens again  and  again  to  bring  forth  any  perfon  pof- 
fefled  with  a  Devil :  if  he  did  not  confefs  to  them 
that  he  was  a  Devil,  though  he  made  the  Heathens 
believe  that  he  was  a  God,  they  were  contented  to 
leave  their  blood  in  the  place; 
Tertuii.  For  thus  Tertullian  fpeaks  in  his  Apology  to 
Ed.°Pamc-3,  them.  Edatur  hie  aliquis  fub  tribunalibus  vefiris,  quern 
lius.  Damone  agi  confiet  :  jujjus  a  quolibet  Chrifiiano  loquifpi- 
ritus  ille,  tarn  fe  Damonem  confitebitur  de  veto,  quam 
alibi  Deum  defalfo  :  aque  producatur  aliquis  ex  Us  qui 
de  Deo  pati  exifiimantur,  qui  arts  inhalantes  numen  de 
nidore  concipiunt,  qui  ruclando  curantur,  qui  anhelando 
profantur.  Ifia  ipfa  Virgo  cxleftis  pluviarum  pollicita- 
trix,  ifie  ipfe  JEfculapius  medicinarum  demonfirator,  alias 
de  morituris  fcordii  &  denatii  &  Afclepiadoti  fubmim- 
fir  at  or,  nifi  fe  Damones  confefji  fuerint,  Chrifiiano  men- 
tiri  non  audentes,  ibidem  illius  Chrifiiani  procacijffimi  fan- 
guinem  fundite.  ^uid  ifio  opere  manifefiius,  quid  hac 
probatione  fidelius  f  fimplicitas  veritatis  in  medio  efi ; 
virtus  till  fua  ajfifiit ;  nihil  fufpicari  licebit,  magia  out 
aliqua  fallacia  fieri.    Diclis  non  fietis,fi  oculi  vefiri  & 
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aures  permiferint  vobis.  In  thefe  very  daring  words  chap, 
we  fee  how  the  Chriftians  appealed  to  their  fenfes,  IX' 
even  with  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  that  they 
would  make  even  jEfculapius  himfelf  confefs  what 
he  was,  and  by  whofe  power  all  the  cures  were 
wrought  upon  the  dreamers  in  his  temples.  And 
for  the  manner  of  the  Devil's  cures,  the  fame  author 
explains  it  thus.  Ladunt  primo,  dehinc  remedia  pr*-,  ibid,  c  a2. 
ciprunt  ad  miraculum  nova,  Jive  contraria,  pofl  qua  deji- 
nunt  ladere,  &  curaffe  creduntur.  They  firft  poJJ'efs  the 
bodies  t hem/elves  (as  demoniacs  were  common  in  thofe 
times),  and  affect  it  with  various  difiempers,  after- 
wards, upon  ujing  the  Jhange  remedies  prefcribed  by 
Mfculapius,  they  forfake  their  jlation,  and  the  per/on  is 
cured.  And  for  the  cures  performed  by  the  Empe- 
rors, thofe  who  confider  what  various  artifices  were 
about  that  time  ufed  to  procure  an  opinion  of  divi- 
nity in  the  Emperors,  will  not  much  wonder  that 
fuch  reports  mould  be  fpread  of  them,  or  that  any 
perfons  mould  feign  thefe  diftempers  to  give  them- 
felves  out  to  be  cured  by  them.  But  granting  fome- 
,  what  wonderful  in  thefe,  what  are  .they,  compared 
with  thofe  done  by  Chriftians  ?  And  who  ever  would 
lay  down  his  life  to  atteft  any  of  them?  So  that 
though  the  Devil  by  his  fubtlety  may  eafily  impofe 
upon  fpe&ators'  eyes,  yet  it  was  impoflible  for  him, 
by  any  power  of  his  own,  to  alter  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture, or  produce  any  real  miracle.  For  every  true 
miracle  is  a  produ&ion  of  fomething  out  of  nothing 
(which  cannot  be  done  by  lefs  than  an  omnipotent 
arm),  and  that  either  in  the  thing  itfelf,  or  the  man- 
ner of  producing  it.  In  the  thing  itfelf,  when  it  is 
of  that  nature  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
fecond  caufes,  as  the  railing  of  the  dead ;  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  when  though  the  thing  lies 
within  the  poflibility  of  fecond  caufes,  yet  it  is  per- 
formed without  the  help  of  any  of  them ;  as  in  the 
cure* of  difeafes  without  any  ufe  of  means,  by  a  w*rd 
fpeakingy  the  touch  of  a  garment,  &c.    Now  that  all 
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book  thole  miracles,  which  were  wrought  in  confirmation 
n'      of  the  Chriftian  doctrine,  were  fuch  true  and  proper 

miracles,  will  be  difcovered  afterwards, 
u.  2.  God  never  alters  the  courfe  of  nature but  for  fome- 
very  confiderable  end ;  for  otherwife,  when  he  did  it, 
it  would  not  be  taken  notice  of,  nor  thought  to  be 
an  alteration  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  only  fome 
rare  contingencies  which  lie  hid  in  the  order  of 
caufes,  but  only  break  out  at  fome  times ;  of  which 
fort  are  all  thole  things  which  the  ignorant  world  is 
apt  to  account  as  prodigies.  Of  all  which  rare  con- 
tingencies in  nature,  I  fay,  as  the  Roman  orator 

cicwo  de    doth,  67  quod  raro  fo>  id  portentum  putandum  efty  fapi^. 

clas!  entem  effe  portentum  eft  ;  fapius  enim  mulam  pepertffe 
arbitror,  quam  fapientem  fuifje.  If  all  rare  contingencies 
be  accounted  prodigies ,  a  wife  man  is  certainly  the  great e/i 
prodigy.  But  thefe  are  quite  of  another  nature  from 
true  miracles,  which  are  immediately  produced  by  a 
Divine  power,  and  intended  for  a  confirmation  of 
fome  Divine  teftimony.  There  are  now  feveral 
weighty  reafons  which  might  make  miracles  neceflary 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  an  evidence  of  his  Di- 
vine authority  and  power. 

i .  That  he  came  to  take  down  that  way  of  zvor/Z?ipy 
which  had  been  at  firft  fettled  by  a  power  of  miracles  m 
Mofes.  God  would  not  be  fo  much  wanting  to  the 
faith  of  that  people  which  had  received  their  law  by 
figns  and  wonders  from  heaven,  but  that  there  fhoulcl 
be  as  ftrong  an  evidence  given  to  them,  that  the  ful- 
nefs  of  time  was  come,  when  that  difpenfation  was  to 
have  an  end,  and  to  give  place  to  one  more  perfedt, 
which  was  to  be  eftablifhed  inflead  of  it.  Upon 
which  account  the  Jews  might  rationally  enquire 
after  a  fign,  where  any  new  revelation  was  difcovered  a 
which  might  null  the  obligation  of  any  former  law. 
And  when  they  enquire  fo  much  after  a  (ign,  our 
Saviour  doth  not  reject  the  enquiry  as  in  itklf  un- 
reafonable,  but  as  made  in  an  unreafonable  manner  • 
for  they  would  not  be  contented  with  the  miracles 
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which  our  Saviour  wrought,  which  fufficiently  mani-  chap. 
fefted  a  Divine  power,  but  all  that  they  defired  was,  1X'  . 
ajign  from  heaven,  i.  e.  fuch  as  were  done  at  the  giv-  Matth.  xii. 
ing  of  the  law,  the  thundering  and  lightnings  there ;  sS*  xvl* lm 
or,  as  the  raining  of  manna  in  the  wildernefs.  Now 
our  Saviour  juftly  checks  this  demand  as  importune 
and  impudent ;  partly  as  knowing  upon  what  ac- 
count they  afked  it,  merely  to  tempt  him,  and  not 
out  of  any  real  defire  of  fatisfa&ion ;  and  partly  be- 
caufe  of  that  abundant  evidence  which  was  given  in 
the  miraculous  cures  which  were  wrought  by  him, 
which  were  more  fuitable  to  that  defign  of  doing 
good  in  the  world,  than  all  the  thunder-claps  on 
Mount  Sinai  were  :  neither  were  the  people  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  fed  by  manna,  as  they  were  in  the  wil- 
dernefs, God  gracioufly  fuiting  the  difcoveries  of  his 
power  to  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  people 
which  they  were  made  to,  and  the  difpen(ation  they 
ufhered  in ;  thofe  terrible  figns  at  Mount  Sinai 
being  very  fuitable  to  the  feverity  and  rigour  of  the 
law,  and  the  gracious  miracles  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
fweetnefs  and  grace  of  the  Gofpel.  And  on  this  ac- 
count our  Saviour  charged  the  Jews  with  hypocrify, 
in  requiring  a  o-nptTov,  as  fomething  above  &Wp?,  a 
prodigy  rather  than  a  miracle.  An  evil  and  adtilte-  Matth.  xii. 
rous  generation  feeketh  after  a  fgn,  and  there  fhall  no  ftgn  39* 
be  given  it  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  i..e.  this  peo- 
ple, which  are  fo  far  from  the  faith  of  Abraham  (and 
therefore  are  fuppofititious  children),  that  no  mi- 
racles which  I  do  will  convince  them,  but  they  feek 
only  to  have  their  humours  gratified,  more  than  their 
faith  confirmed  by  fome  prodigy  from  heaven,  fhall 
not  by  me  be  thus  gratified ;  but  having  done 
enough  already  to  perluade  them,  if  they  had  any 
heart  to  believe,  inftead  of  a  fign  from  heaven,  they 
fhall  have  only  one  from  the  earth  ;  and  that  not  fb 
much  intended  for  the  converfion  of  fuch  wilful  un- 
believers, as  for  the  teftifying  my  innocency  to  the 
world,  viz.  his  refurrection  from  the  dead.    And  fo 
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book  clfcwhcre  when  the  Jews  demand  a  fign,  it  was  upon 
1L     the  doing  of  that,  which,  if  they  had  attended  to, 
John  a.  18.  had  been  a  fufficient  fign  to  them,  viz.  his  driving  the 
buyers  and  fellers  out  of  the  Temple ;  which  being  a 
thing  permitted  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  Priefts, 
how  could  they  think  fo  mean  a  perfon  in  appear- 
ance, as  our  Saviour  was,  could  ever  have  effe&ed  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  Divine  majefty  and  power 
which  appeared  in  him  ?  It  was  not  then  the  expec- 
tation of  miracles  which  our  Saviour  rebuked  in  the 
Jews,  but  being  unfatisfied  with  the  kind  and  nature 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles.    It  was  their  hypocrify 
and  unbelief  which  Chrift  condemned,  notwithftand* 
ing  the  frequent  miracles  which  he  wrought  among 
them  ;  for  we  plainly  find  our  Saviour  very  often  ap- 
john  ▼.  36.  pealing  to  his  miracles,  as  the  evidences  of  his  Di« 
Tohn'xv     v*ne  commiffion.    If  I  bad  not  done  the  works  among 
24.         them  which  no  man  elfe  did,  they  had  not  had  fin,  i.  e. 
in  not  believing  me.    Whereby  Chrift  both  fets 
forth  the  neceffity  of  his  working  miracles,  in  order 
to  the  convi&ion  of  the  world,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought.    He  did  thofe  no 
man  elfe  had  done,  no  not  Mofes  and  Elias,  in  curing 
all  manner  of  difeafes  by  the  word  of  his  mouth ;  and 
thofe  miracles  which  they  ha'd  done,  he  exceeded 
them  in  the  manner  of  doing  them.  Mofes  fed  them 
with  bread  from  heaven ;  but  Chrift  multiplied  on 
earth  fome  few  loaves  and  fifhes,  to  the  feeding  of 
many  thoufands.    Elias  indeed  raifed  one  from  the 
dead ;  but  Chrift  raifed  more,  and  one  after  he  had 
been  four  days  in  the  grave.    And  upon  this  very 
evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  we  find  many  be* 
*    lieving  on  him  :  and  even  of  thofe  who  were  not  fo 
far  wrought  upon  as  to  become  followers  of  Chrift  as 
Jobni.49.  the  only  Meflias,  yet  we  find  them  fa  far  perfiiaded 
u.  11.      kv  the  power  of  his  miracles,  that  they  looked  upon 
him  as  a  great  prophet,  or  one  that  was  fent  from 
God.  So  Nicodemus,  who  cameiirft  to  Chrift  more 
as  a  rational  enquirer  than  a  believer,  yet  we  fee  he 
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was  perfuaded  that  he  was  a  teacher  come  from  God  jCHAP. 
becaufe  no  man  could  do  the  miracles  which  Chrifi  did,  IX* 
unlefs  God  were  with  him.  And  before  him  many  of  joho  Ui.  a. 
the  Jews  at  Jerufalem  believed  in  his  name  when  they  John  iL  23. 
Jaw  the  miracles  which  he  did ;  yet  thefe  perfons  Chrifi 
would  not  trufi  himjelf  with,  becaufe  he  knexv  their  hearts 
were  not  fubdued  to  his  doctrine,  though  their  un- 
derftandings  were  convinced  by  his  miracles.  And 
after  this  others  of  the  Jews  that  looked  not  on  him 
as  the  Mefiias,  yet  it  is  faid  they  believed  on  him  on 
the  account  of  his  miracles.  And  many  of  the  people  John™* 
believed  on  him,  and  faid,  When  Chrifi  comet h,  zvill  he  3K 
do  more  miracles  than  thefe  which  this  man  hath  done  ? 
Although  herein  they  were  moft  unreafonable  in  be- 
lieving the  evidence,  and  not  the  truth  attefted  by 
it ;  in  believing  Chrift  to  be  one  fent  from  God  by 
his  miracles,  and  yet  not  believing  him  to  be  the 
Mefiias,  which  was  the  thing  attefted  by  them.  Not 
that  mere  miracles  would  prove  the  perfon  to  be  the 
Mefiias  who  did  them,  but  the  miracles  proved  the 
teftimony  to  be  divine.  Now  that  which  Chrift  de- 
livered  to  them  as  a  Divine  teftimony,  was  his  being 
the  Mefiias ;  and  therefore  by  the  fame  reafon  they 
believed  him  to  be  fent  from  God,  they  ought  to 
have  believed  him  to  be  the  Mefiias  ;  for  one  fent 
from  God  could  never  falfify  in  the  main  of  his  mef- 
fage,  as  this  was  of  our  Saviour's  preaching.  And 
hence  it  is  obfervable  our  Saviour  did  not  (hew  forth 
Jiis  Divine  power  till  he  entered  upon  his  office  of 
preaching;  thereby  making  it  appear  he  intended 
this  as  the  great  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  preached  to  them.  And  herein  the  biind 
man  in  the  Gofpel  faw  more  truth  and  reafon  than 
the  whole  court  of  Sanhedrin,  before  which  in  pro- 
bability he  was  convented  about  his  cure  by  Chrift ; 
for  when  they  fought  to  get  fomething  out  of  him 
in  difparagement  of  our  Saviour's  perfon  and  mi- 
racle, he  fliarply  and  roundly  tells  them,  when  they 
faid  they  knew  God  fpake  to  Mofes,  but  for  this  fel-  j0h»  \x. 
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book  lowy  we  know  not  from  whence  he  is.  Why  herein,  faith 
n'      he,  is  a  marvellous  things  that  ye  know  not  from  whence 

Vcr.  33.  he  isy  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  If  this  man 
were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.  As  though  he  had 
faid,  Is  it  not  plain  that  this  man  is  employed  by 
God  in  the  world,  by  the  miracles  which  he  doth? 
for  otherwife  God  would  not  fo  readily  affift  him  in 

vcr.  31.  doing  fuch  great  works  ;  for  we  know  that  God  heareth 
not  ftnners  :  but  if  any  man  be  a  worfhipper  of  God>  and 
doth  his  willy  him  he  heareth,  i.  e.  it  this  man  pre- 
tended a  commiffion  from  heaven  falfely  (whereby 
he  would  be  the  greateft  of  finners),  can  we  think 
God  would  fo  miraculoufly  affift  him  ?  But  we  know 
by  our  law,  if  one  comes  with  a  commiffion  from 
God,  and  draw  men  not  to  idolatry,  which  is  meant 
by  a  worfhipper  of  God,  fuch  a  one  God  is  prefent 
with,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  him.  And  for 
this  very  miracle,  or  curing  one  born  blind,  was  the 
like  ever  heard  of  before  ?  Did  ever  Mofes  or  the 
prophets  do  it  ?  Thus  we  fee  what  ftrong  rational 
evidence  there  was  in  this  miracle  of  Chrift  in  the 
judgment  of  this  blind  man,  which  he  uttered  with 
fo  much  reafon  before  the  court  of  Sanhedrin,  when 
he  knew  how  like  he  was  to  be  excommunicated  for 
it ;  and  yet  this  very  perfon  was  as  yet  ignorant  that 
Chrift  was  the  true  Meffias,  as  appears  by  the  fequel 

vcr.  36.     of  the  chapter  ;  but  upon  Chrift's  revelation  of  him- 

Vcr.  38.  felf  to  him,  be  prefent ly  believed  on  him.  How 
ftrangely  irrational  were  the  Jews  then  in  rejecting 
our  Saviour,  when  his  miracles  not  only  exceeded 
thofe  of  Mofes  both  in  number  and  quality,  but, 
which  was  more,  they  faw  themfelves  the  miracles 
which  Chrift  did,  but  they  received  thole  of  Mofes 
only  upon  the  credit  of  their  fathers  !  And  from 
the  ftrength  of  the  evidence  arifing  from  the  power 
of  miracles,  it  is  that  St.  Peter  tells  the  promiscuous 
aflembly,  Ads  ii.  22.  That  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
man  approved  of  God  among  them,  by  miracles,  wonders, 
andfgns,  zvhich  God  did  by  him  in  the  midfl  of  them,  as 
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/A*y  them/elves  alfo  knew.  He  appeals  to  their  own  chap. 
knowledge,  which  he  would  not  certainly  have  done,  1X'  , 
had  it  not  been  in  a  cafe  beyond  all  difpute  among 
them.  Which  was  a  thing  fo  notorious  among 
them,  that  we  find  the  Pharifees  themfelves  confef- 
fing  it  :  What  do  wet  for  this  man  doth  many  mi-  John  xi.  47, 
racks.  Now  then  in  a  nation  whofe  religion  had 
been  eftablifhed  by  miracles,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  truth  of  it,  among  thofe  who  then  profefTed  it, 
did  depend  fo  much  upon  the  conftant  credit  which 
the  report  of  the  miracles  done  at  the  fettling  of  their 
law  had  among  them,  what  could  be  a  more  rational 
and  convincing  way  of  proceeding,  than  for  our  Sa- 
viour to  manifeft,  by  a  greater  power  of  miracles  in 
himielf,  the  undoubted  credentials  of  his  commiffion 
from  heaven,  and  that  he  was  the  true  Meffias, 
which  was  foretold  by  their  own  mod  facred  and  au- 
thentical  records  ?  Which  will  appear  more, 

Becaufe  the  power  of  miracles  did  evidently  declare  lit 
that  he  was  the  very  perfon  promifed.    For  if  the  exact  *Hyp°dl* 
correfpondency  of  the  event  to  the  predictions  in  a 
nation  owning  them  as  divine  be  an  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  they  are  exactly  fulfilled,  our  Saviour  was 
moft  certainly  the  perfon  fo  often  fpoken  of  in  the 
Old  Teftament.    For  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teftament  concerning  the  Meffias,  if  they  were 
not  fulfilled  in  Chrift,  in  the  conditions  the  Jews 
have  been  in  fince  their  difperfion  (which  fell  out 
exactly  according  to  the  prediction  of  Chrift),  it  is 
impoffible  they  (hould  be  fulfilled  at  all :  fo  that 
either  the  predictions  muft  lofe  their  Divine  autho- 
rity, or  they  muft  be  accomplifhed  in  our  blefled 
Saviour.   For  as  Tertullian  fharply  fays  to  the  Jews, 
Redde  Jlatum  Juda<e  quern  Chrijli{s  inveniat,  fef  alium  Tertuii.c. 
contende  venire ;  let  the  people  of  the  Jews  be  in  their  ^j*™* 
former  condition,  and  then  plead  for  a  Meffias  to  come.  Ed.  Pam. 
For  can  any  tiling  be  more  plain  than  that  the  Mef- 
fias was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea?  But 
where  is  that  now  ?  And  how  long  fince  the  Jews 
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book  enjoyed  any  civil  polity  there  ?  What  is  become  of 
IL  the  fecond  Temple,  in  the  time  of  which  the  defire 
of  all  nations  lhould  come?  Is  not  Jerufalem  al- 
ready deftroyed,  and  the  oblation  there  long  fince 
ceafed,  which  was  to  come  to  pafs  fo  foon  after  the 
Meflias,  and  did  accordingly  ?  Is  not  the  fceptre  yet 
departed  from  Judah,  and  the  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet  f  and  is  not  Shiloh  yet  come  P  What  ftrange 
unintelligible  weeks  were  thofe  of  Daniel,  if  they 
were  extended  to  fo  indefinite  a  fpace  of  time  as  the 
Jews  pretend  ?  And  if  indefinite,  what  certain  ground 
could  from  thence  be  gathered  of  any  time  wherein 
their  accompli  foment  was  to  be  expected  ?  But  not 
to  expatiate  on  thofe  things  which  ate  already  fo 
largely  proved  beyond  all  poflibility  of  contradiction, 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  learned  writers  againft 
the  Jews :  to  infift  therefore  on  our  prefent  bufi- 
nefs  :  Are  not  the  prophecies  concerning  the  miracles 
which  the  Meflias  fhould  work,  exactly  fulfilled  in 
i&^xxxv.  Chrift  ?  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  fhall  be  opened,  and 
Si  '  the  ears  of  the  deaf fhall  be  unfopped ;  then  Jhatl  the 
'  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 

fhall fing.  s  He  muft  be  a  great  ftranger  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  Teftament,  that  is  to  feek  for  an  exact 
fulfilling  of  this  prophecy.    Nay,  and  the  Jewifli 
^         Midrafch,  upon  Pfalm  cxlvi.  8.  faith,  that  when 
v.  Grot,  in  Mejjtas  comes,  he  fhould  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  and 
John  ix.  32.  ^ ^e  jews  themfelves  often  fpeak  of  the  great  miracles 
which  the  Meflias  fhould  dp  when  he  appears ;  and 
therefore  out  of  their  own  mouths  will  they  be  con- 
demned, when  the  miracles  of  Chrift  make  it  fo  evi- 
dent that  he  was  the  true  Meflias.    Hence  when 
John  Baptift  fent  his  Difciples  to  Chrift,  for  them  to 
be  fully  fatisficd  concerning  him,  he  bids  them  tell 
Matt.  xi.  5.  him,  the  blind  receive  their  fight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
and  the  lepers  are  cleanfed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the 
dead  are  raifed  up,  &c.  as  though  the  mentioning  of 
thefe  miracles  was  fufficient  to  make  it  appear  to 
them  who  he  was  whom  they  came  to  enquire  after. 
And  therefore  it  is  obfervable,  that  John  Baptift 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  though  greater  than  the  prophets,  nay,  than  chap. 
whom  there  was  not  a  greater  bom  of  women*  by  our  1X- 
Saviour's  own  teftimony,  yet  of  him  it  is  faid,  that  Matt,  xi 
be  wrought  no  miracle  :  of  which  no  account  can  be  9» 
given  fo  probable  and  rational,  as  that  God  in  his  in-  *°  °  *' 4,# 
finite  wifdom  was  pleafed  fo  to  order  it,  that  the  evi- 
deace  of  our  Saviour's  being  the  Meffias  might  be 
made  more  clear  by  the  miracles  which  he  wrought, 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  might  not  be  diftra&ed 
between  John  and  Chrift ;  he  therefore  referved  the 
glory  of  miracles  wholly  to  the  name  of  Chrift,  that 
there  might  be  no  pretence  of  competition  between 
John  and  him. 

Another  reafon  of  the  neceffity  of  miracles  in  our  iv. 
Saviour,  by  way  of  rational  evidence,  is,  the  over-  3  Hypoth- 
throwing  the  power  and  kingdom  of  the  Devil  in  the 
world.  For  which  purpofe  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Devil  had  fcarce  ever  greater  power  over  the  bodies 
of  men  as  well  as  their  fouls,  than  at  that  time ; 
thence  we  read  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  demoniacs  in 
the  Gofpel.  For  it  feems  very  harm  to  interpret 
thofe  merely  of  epileptical  and  lunatic  perfons,  both 

becaufe  the  AflUjuow^ojuoroi,  and  (riA7)wa£o|U.£voi,  and  waga-  Matt.  ir. 

tonxoi,  are  mentioned  diftinftly  ;  and  that  it  appears  *4* 
by  the  primitive  Church  afterwards,  how  frequent  it 
was  to  eject  the  Devil  out  of  pofleffed  perfons.  Nay, 
fo  far  am  I  from  thinking  that  the  demoniacs  were 
mere  lunatics,  that  I  rather  think  with  Voffius,  that  Y°fu**c 
the  lunatics  were  truly  demoniacs ;  only  they  were  c.°i9.*  "* 
not  conftantly  under  the  power  of  the  Devil,  but  as 
their  paroxyfms  returned  upon  them,  the  Devil  lov- 
ing to  fiQi  m  fuch  troubled  waters.    And  thence  the  Matt.  xvii. 
fameperfon  is  called  a  lunatic  in  one  place,  who  is  J^keix. 
called  a  demoniac  in  another  ;  becaufe  he  did  mere  39- 
inprincipiis  lunationum,  as  the  Arabic  verfion  exprefleth 
it;  or,  as  Rufticus  Elpidius  more  fully  explains  it, 

Repferat  in  medium  rabies  horrenda  furoris  Rurt.  EipH. 

Damonis  afflatu,  propria  qui  pefie  nocivus  llb* v* 
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'  Menfiraa  deciduos  cum  Luna  recolligit  tgnes. 

Theophylaft  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  fuppofed  that  the  fouls  of  dead  men  • 
Matt.  >!ii.  became  demons,  and  thence  we  read  in  Scripture  of 
*s*  the  demoniacs  among  the  tombs :  but  it  is  far  more 
probable  which  Grotius  conceives,  that  the  Jews 
were  of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  dead  men  did  ho* 
ver  up  and  down  about  their  bodies,  and  that  thefe 
were  fo  long  under  the  Devil's  power,  which  many 
of  the  Jews  to  this  day  believe,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
inftance  of  the  Pythonifs  raifing  Samuel ;  on  which 
account  the  Devils,  to  favour  an  opinion  fo  advan- 
tageous to  their  intereft,  might  appear  with  greater 
terror  and  fury  about  their  burying-places ;  as  we 
fee  they  did  in  thofe  poffefled  perfons.  But  on 
whatever  account  it  was,  we  find  it  evident,  that 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  and 
fome  time  after,  the  truly  were  very  fre- 

quent ;  whether  it  were  that  tne  Devil,  by  fuch  fre* 
quent  poffeflions  of  perfons,  and  making  them  to  do 
fuch  ftrange  things,  might  thereby  endeavour  to  in- 
validate the  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  (from 
whence  it  is  probable  the  Pharifees  raifed  their  ca- 
lumny, that  Chrift  did  miracles  by  Beelzebub,  be- 
caufe  they  faw  fo  many  ftrange  appearances  caufed 
by  poffefled  perfons),  or  whether  it  were  through 
the  admirable  providence  of  God,  which  might  give 
Satan  the  greater  liberty  at  that  time,  on  purpofe  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  our  Saviour  in  difpoffefling  of 
him,  and  thereby  to  give  the  higheft  rational  evi- 
dence that  his  power  was  of  God,  which  tended  fo 
much  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
v.  And  hence  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  fo  much 
triumph,  and,  as  it  were,  infult  over  the  Devil  where- 
ever  they  found  him,  making  him  to  remove  his 
lodgings  from  poffefled  perfons,  by  a  Writ  of  eje&ion 
from  the  name  of  Chrift.    Thence  Origen  rationally 

concludes 
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concludes  that  Chrift  had  his  power  given  him  from  chap. 
above,  becaufe  at  his  very  name  the  devils  forfook  1X' 
the  bodies  which  they  had  poffefTed,  El  yoio      Ss&ev  0"'g-  c.  . 

r,v  «utw  tfoi7£i<r«  cur«<rK>  J*x  a,v  xat  daij^oi/f?  tw  oyoy.ari  aura  p.  ,33> 
dfrayytWo^im  (aovqv  f  ixomc  dvt%u£w  aVo  tcw  uV  auVwv  Ed«  sF«n* 

iro\tfxov{AivM.  And  he  elfewhere  tells  us,  that  even 
the  meaneft  fort  of  Chriftians,  without  any  ceremony, 
but  merely  by  their  prayers,  did  ordinarily  ejeft  the 

Devil  OUt  of  men's  bodies  :  toff  Imirocy  yoif  to  Ibid.  I.  vil. 

TO  TtoV  $Oll(AQVti)V  £UTfAiff  XfiU  aVSmff,  »   TTOLVTltSq  foofAWOV,  7T£0ff 

to  flVMWi'ai,  x*»  fijjaf  uV^A-S^iV  aVo  \J/i%??  ayS^uVou  xal 
cw'jtAaT^,  <ropx  tivo?  xa»  o^varou      Talff  Aoyjxatff  sr*£*  t?c 

7r»r£wf  aVo^rffo-i,  Ordinary  Chriftians ,  faith  he,  wg/?  row- 
wo«/y  ^/'j,  jrjf  ?  0/*  drift,  by  its  word,  thereby 
difcovering  the  contemptiblenefs  and  infirmity  of  the  de- 
vils, that  in  order  to  their  ejection  they  did  not  want  any 
learned  or  experienced  Chrifiian.  And  for  this  they 
appeal  to  the  Heathens  themfelves  ;  as  appears  not 
only  by  the  challenge  of  Tertullian,  already  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  teftimony  of  almoft  all  of  them 
who  have  writ  againft  the  Heathens  in  vindication  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Thence  Minutius  Felix,  Hac  M«ra?.  Fc- 
omnia  fciunt  plerique,  pars  veftrum,  ipfos  damonas  de  Ed.'  Oul5*' 
fenietipfis  confiteri,  quoties  a  nobis  torment  is  verborum,  & 
orationis  incendiis  de  corporibus  exiguntur.  Ipfe  Satur- 
nus  &  Serapis,  &  Jupiter,  &  quicquid  damonum  colitis, 
vitli  dolor e  quod  funt  eloquuntur  :  nec  utique  in  turpitndi- 
nem  fuiy  nonnullis  prafertim  veftrum  affiftentibus,  mentiun- 
tur.  Ipjis  teftibus  eos  eJJ'e  damonas,  de  fe  verum  confi- 
tentibus  credite ;  adjurati  enim  per  Deum  verum  &  fo- 
lum,  inviti,  miferi,  corporibus  inhorrefcunt ;  £s?  vel  exfili- 
unt  fiatim,  vel  evanefcunt  gradalim,  prout  fides  patientis 
adjnvat,  aut  gratia  cur  ant  is  afpirat.  Can  we  now 
think  the  Devil  fhould  not  only  forfake  his  tyranny 
over  the  bodies  of  men,  but  let  go  fo  advantageous 
a  pillar  of  his  tyranny  over  the  confciences  of  men  in 
idplatrous  worfhip,  as  the  concealing  himfelf  was, 
had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by  a  power  far  greater 

than 
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book  than  his  own  ?  So  Cyprian  ad  Demetrianum  ap* 
IL     peals  to  him,  being  the  Proconful  of  Africa,  about 
the  fame  thing  (who  had  written  fharply  againft  the 
Chriftians),  for  fpeaking  of  the  devils  whom  they 
Cyprian,  ad  worshipped  in  their  idols,  O  ft  audire  eos  velles  IS  vi- 
f^Toi?     dere^  quando  a  nobis  adjurantur  &  torquentur  fpiritalibus 
id,  Oxon.  flagris  kS  verborum  tor  mentis  de  objejjis  corporibus  ejici- 
untury  quando  ejulantes  IS  gementes  voce  humana,  IS  po- 
tentate divina  fiagella  IS  verbera  fentientesy  venturum  ju- 
dicium conjitentur.    Veni  IS  cognofce  vera  ejje  qua  dici- 
mus.    And  a  little  after,  Videbis  fub  manu  nojiraftare 
vintloSy  iS  tremere  captivos>  quos  tu  fufpicis  &  veneraris 
ut  Dominos.    Did  ever  any  of  the  Heathen  magi- 
cians (of  which  there  were  good  ftore)  extort  fuch 
things  from  the  devils,  as  the  Chriftians  did,  merely 
by  their  prayers  and  invocations  of  the  name  of  Gcd 
and  Chrift  ?  Did  they  ever  make  them  confefs  to  be 
what  they  were,  not  only  in  pofleiTed  bodies,  but  in 
their  temples  too?  That  was  beyond  the  power  of 
their  Ephefian  letters,  or  any  of  their  magical  incan- 
tations.   Did  the  devils  ever  dread  fo  much  the 
name  of  Socrates  or  Ariftides,  as  they  did  that  of 
taOaiit.  de  God  and  Chrift  ?  Of  which  La&antius  thus  fpeaks, 
j[b.ftv"c.ax.  Quo  audit o  tremunty  exclamant,  &  tiri  fe  verberarique 
id.  Oxon.  tejlantury  IS  interrogate  qui  Jint>  quomodo  venerint, 
quando  in  hominem  irrepferinty  conjitentur.   Sic  extort  iy  & 
excruciali  virtuie  divini  nufninis  exulant.    Propter  hac 
verbera  IS  minas,  jantlos  tSjuftos  viros  femper  oderunt. 
And  even  Apollo  himielf  at  the  name  of  Chrift  trem- 
bled as  much  as  ever  the  Pythian  prophetefs  did  in 
her  greateft  furies.    So  Prudentius  tells  us, 

Prudent.   Torquetur  Apollo 

T.470!01*       Nomine  percujfus  Chrifti,  nec  fulmina  verbi 

Ferre  pot  eft ;  agitant  miferum  tot  verbera  lingua, 
§>uot  laudata  Dei  refonant  mlr acuta  Chrifti. 

Firmicusde  To  thefe  we  may  add  what  Firmicus  faith  to  the 
ProfTRdig.  fame  PurP°fe>  Ecce  Damon  eji  quern  colis  ;  cum  Dei  IS 
ad  cakcm.   Chrijll  ejus  nomen  audierit,  contremifcit,  tS  ttt  interrogmi- 

tibus 
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tibus  nobis  refpondeat  trepidantia  verba,  vix  fe  colligit ;  chap, 

adherens  homini  laceratur,  uritur,  vafulat,  &  Jlatim  de  iX* 

commijjis  fceleribus  confitetur.    By  which  teftimonies  it 

appears  what  power  over  Satan,  when  he  was  in  his 

kingdom,  the  Chriftians,  by  the  power  of  Chrift, 

had ;  not  as  though  the  bare  name  of  Chrift  had  fq 

great  an  efficacy  in  the  ejedtion  of  devils,  as  Origen  origen  c. 

teems  to  be  of  opinion  (in  a  difcourfe  about  the  effi-  Ceif,1>  ,# 

cacy  of  names,  unworthy  of  fo  great  a  philofopher), 

but  that  God  might  manifeft  to  the  world  the  truth 

that  was  contained  in  that  name,  he  did  give  a  -, 

power  to  fuch  as  made  ufe  of  it,  of  working  miracles 

by  it.    And  thence  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  fome 

who  were  not  thoroughly  Chriftians,  but  yet  pro- 

feffed  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  and  that  what  they 

did  was  for  the  honour  of  Chrift,  bad  a  power  of  cajl-  Matt.  vii. 

ing  out  devils,  and  doing  many  wonderful  things  through  "* 

his  name. 

By  thefe  and  many  other  teftimonies  which  might  vi. 
be  produced  out  of  the  primitive  Church,  we  find 
an  exadt  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  promife  to 
his  Difciples  when  he  took  his  leave  of  them  :  Atid  Mark  xvi. 
thefe  figns  fhall follow  them  that  believe ;  m  my  name  fhall  ^- 
they  caft  out  devils,  &c.  This  power  then  in  the 
primitive  Church  had  a  twofold  argument  in  it,  both 
as  it  was  a  manifeftation  of  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
tions of  our  Saviour,  and  as  it  was  an  evidence  of  the 
Divine  power  of  Chrift,  when  his  name,  fo  long  after 
his  afcenfion,  had  fo  great  a  command  over  all  the 
infernal  fpirits ;  and  that  fo  evidently,  that  at  that 
time  when  the  Chriftians  did  as  it  were  tyrannize 
over  Satan  fo  in  his  own  territories,  yet  then  the 
greateft  of  his  magicians  had  no  power  to  hurt  the 
bodies  of  the  Chriftians  *  which  is  a  thing  Origen 
takes  much  notice  of.  For  when  Celfus  faith,  from 
Diogenes  Egyptius,  that  magic  could  only  hurt  igno- 
rant and  wicked  men,  and  had  no  power  over  philofo- 
phers,  Origen  replies,  firft,  that  philofophy  was  no 
fuch  charm  again  ft  the  power  of  magic,  as  appears 
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o  6  k  by  Maeragenes,  who  writ  the  ftory  of  Apollonius  Ty- 
-         aneus,  the  famou9  magician  and  philofopher,  who 
therein  mentions  how  Euphrates  and  an  Epicurean 
(oJx  aytms  p»X6Vopo»,  no  vulgar  philofophers )  were  catched 
by  the  magic  of  Apollonius  (and  although  Philoftratus 
difown  this  hiftory  of  Maragenes  as  fabulous,  yet 
he  that  thinks  Philoftratus  for  that  to  be  of  any 
greater  credit,  is  much  deceived:  of  whorri  Lud. 
Lud.  vive$  Vives  gives  this  true  chara&er;  that  he  doth  magna 
Difc  j.  v.    Homeri  mendacia  majoribus  mendaciis  corrigere,  mend  one 
Origencont.  hole  and  make  three) .    But,  faith  Origen,  as  to  the 
p.eioa. vK  Chriftians,  this  is  undoubtedly  true  :  At*G£**i*.&a  * 

Ed.  Spcn-  ijjtAt.f  xat  tij  vmga.  Tffx^a\ahovri<;,  6ti  ot  xa.rat  %gtri*WfAM 
hoc  tou  'Itio-ou  to*  tir\  w£«r"  B^airfuWtc  bilv,  xai  |3iouvt« 
xara  to  fuayftXiov  avVou  t»7{  tD*oora%3*»'o~ai?  rt  rup^aiV  <tuf- 
lyj^i^M  xa»  oroirno?  vuxTOf  xosi  tijusffa?  ^^wjucwij  jtt£  [x.otynct> 

Srt  fatpoviots  tl<nv  dxtoroi  This,  faith  he,  <«v  jw©^  r*r- 
0/*,  /w/*/  foi;*  found  it,  £y  experience,  true,  that  thofe 
who,  according  to  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  do  worfhip 
Cod  over  all,  through  Jefus,  and  do  live  according  to  the 
Gofpel,  being  conjtant  in  their  folemn  prayers  night  and  day, 
are  not  obndxious  to  the  power  of  any  magic  or  Devils 
whatfoever.  Now  then  if  the  Devil,  who  had  then 
fo  much  power  over  others,  had  none  upon  the  true 
followers  of  Chrift ;  and  if,  inftead  of  that,  they  had 
fo  great  a  commanding  power  over  the  Devil  even  in 
things  which  tended  moft  to  his  difadvantage,  not 
only  diftodgirig  him  out  of  bodies,  but  out  of  his 
idolatrous  temples,  what  can.be  more  evident  than 
that  this  power,  which  was  fb  efficacious  for  the  over- 
throwing the  kingdom  of  Satan,  muft  needs  be  far 
greater  than  the  power  of  Satan  is  ?  For  it  is  an  un- 
doubted maxim  in  natural  reafon,  that  whatever  is 
put  out  of  its  former  place  by  force  and  violence,  is  ex* 
truded  by  fomething  Jlronger  than  itfelf  \  for  if  the  force 
on  either  fide  were  equal,  there  could  be  no  dif- 
pofieffing  of  either  :  if  any  thing  then  be  raft  out  of 
its  former  poffeflion  unwillingly,  it  is  ah  undeniable 
proof  there  was  fome  power  greater  thfeh  his  who 
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Was  difpofTeffecL    Now  we  cannot  conceive,  if  there  chap. 
be  fuch  malignant  fpirits,  as  by  many .  undeniable  _ 
proofs  it  is  evident  there  are,  that  they  lhould  wil- 
lingly quit  their  poffeffions  to  fuch  a  do&rine,  which 
tends  to  the  unavoidable  ruin  of  their  intereft  in  the 
world  :  if  then  the  power  of  tiff  doctrine  hath  over- 
thrown the  Devil's  kingdom  in  the  world,  wherever  it 
hath  been  truly  entertained,  it  muft  necefiarily  fol- 
low, that  this  power  is  far  above  the  power  of  any 
damned  fpirits.  Now  what  folly  and  madnefs  was  it 
in  the  Heathens  to  worfhip  thofe  for  Gods,  which 
they  could  not  but  fee,  if  they  would  open  their  eyes,  • 
were  under  fo  great  flavery  to  a  power  above  them ; 
which  could  make  them  confefs  what  was  moft  to  their 
difadvantage  in  the  prefence  of  their  great  adorers  ? 

Neither  ought  the  many  counterfeits  and  impof-  vii. 
turesWhich  have  been  in  the  world  in  this  kind  fince 
the  eftabiiftiment  of  Chriftian  religion  (among  the 
advancers  of  particular  interefts  and  defigns),  make 
us  fufpect  the  truth  of  thofe  things  which  were  done 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.  For,  firft, 
it  ftands  to  the  greateft  reafon,  that  the  ftrongeft  ar- 
guments for  the  truth  of  a  religion  ought  to  be 
fetched  from  the  ages  of  its  firft  appearance  in  the 
world.  If  then  the  evidence  be  undoubted  as  to 
thofe  firft  times,  we  ought  to  embrace  our  religion 
as  true,  whatever  the  impoftures  have  been  among 
thofe  who  have  apparently  gone  afide  from  that  pu- 
rity and  fimplicity  of  the  Gofpel,  which  had  fo  great 
power.  Then,  fecondly,  if  all  that  hath  been  done 
in  this  kind  of  ejecting  Devils,  where  Chriftianity  is 
owned,  be  acknowledged  for  impoftures,  one  of  thefe 
two  things  muft  be  luppofed  as  the  ground  of  it ; 
either  that  there  was  no  fuch  tiling  as  a  real  polfef- 
fion  by  the  Devil,  or  elfe  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  dilpofleffing  him.  If  the  firft,  then  hereby  will  be 
feen  a  confirmation  of  our  former  argument,  that 
where  Chriftianity  is  owned,  by  the  power  of  that 
the  Devil  is  more  curbed  and  retrained  than  where  it 
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is  not,  or  elfe  is  much  over-run  with  ignorance  and 
fuperftition.  Of  the  latter,  the  ages  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  from  the  ioth  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  current,  are  a  clear  evidence  ;  of  the  firft, 
all  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  the  places 
where  Paganifm  or  grofs  idolatry  do  yet  reign,  will 
bring  in  their  creditable  teftimonies  how  tyrannical 
the  power  of  the  Devil  is  yet  among  them.  If  it  be 
not  fo,  then,  where  careful  endeavours  have  been 
ufed  for  retrieving  the  ancient  purity  of  Chriftian 
dodtrine  and  worfhip,  we  ought  to  impute  it  to  the 
power  of  Him  who  is  ftronger  than  Satan,  who, 
wherever  he  comes  to  dwell,  doth  difpofiefs  him  of 
his  former  habitations.    If  the  fecond  then  be  en- 


impoftures  which  are  accounted  difpoflefiions  of  Sa- 
tan, viz.  that  he  never  is  really  difpofleffed,  then  it 
mud  either  be  faid,  that  where  he  is  once  ieifed,  there 
is  no  poffibility  of  eje&ing  him,  which  is  to  fay,  that 
the  Devil  hath  an  abfolute  and  infinite  power,  and 
that  there  is  no  power  greater  than  his,  which  is  to 
own  him  for  God ;  or  elfe  that  God  fuffers  him  to 
tyrannize  where  and  how  he  will,  which  is  contrary 
to  Divine  Providence,  and  the  care  God  takes  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  good  of  mankind ;  or  elfe,.laftly, 
that  thofe  perfons  who  pretend  to  do  it,  are  not  fuch 
perfons  who  are  armed  fo  much  with  the  power  of 
Chrift,  nor  poffefled  with  fuch  a  due  Ipirit  of  the 
Gofpel,  which  hath  command  over  thefe  infernal  fpi- 
rits.  And  this  in  the  cafes  pretended  by  the  great 
jugglers  and  impoftorsof  the  Chriftian  world,  the  Po- 
pifh  Priefts  have  been  fo  notorious,  that  none  of  their 
party,  of  any  great  faith  or  credit,  would  ftand  to  vouch 
them.  And  we  have  this  impregnable  argument 
againft  all  fuch  impoftures,  that  the  matters  which 
they  by  fuch  adtions  would  give  an  evidence  to,  be- 
ing fo  vaftly  different  from,  if  not  in  fome  things  di- 
ametrically oppolite  to,  the  firft  delivery  and  defign 
of  the  Chriftian  faith,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  way 
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ufed  for  the  confirmation  of  Chriftian  religion,  in  the  c  h  a  p. 
firft  publiihing  of  it,  to  atteft  the  truth  of  fuch  1X' 
things  by  any  real  miracles ;  for  fo  it  would  invalid 
date  the  great  force  of  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity,  >if  the  lame  argument  (hould  be  ufed 
for  the  proving  of  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
any  impartial  perfon,  was  not  delivered,  when  the 
truth  of  the  do&rine  of  Chrift  was  confirmed  by  fo 
many  and  uncontrolled  miracles.    But  hereby  we  fee 
what  unconceivable'  prejudice  hath  been  done  to  the 
true  primitive  dodtrine  of  the  Gofpel,  and  what 
ftumbling-bJocks  have  been  laid  in  the  way  of  con- 
fiderative  perfons,  to  keep  them  from  embracing  the 
truly  Chriftian  faith,  by  thofe  who  would  bethought 
the  infallible  dire&ors  of  men  in  it,  by  making  ufe  of 
the  broad  feal  of  heaven  (fet  only  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures)  to  confirm  their  unwritten  and  fuperfti- 
tious  ways  of  worfliip.    For  if  I  once  fee  that  which  » 
I  looked  on  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  Divine 
power,  brought  to  atteft  any  thing  direftly  contrary 
to  Divine  revelation,  I  muft  either  conclude  that 
God  may  contradid  himfelf  by  fealing  both  parts  of 
a  contradiction,  which  is  both  blafphemous  and  im- 
poffible,  or  that  that  fociety  of  men  which  own  fuch 
things  is  not  at  all  tender  of  the  honour  of  Chriftian 
do&rihe,  but  feeks  to  fet  up  an  intereft  contrary  to 
it,  and  matters  not  what  diiadvantage  is  done  to  the 
grounds  of  religion  by  fuch  unworthy  pretences  : 
and  which  of  thefe  two  is  more  rational  and  true,  let 
every  one's  confeience  judge.    And  therefore  it  is 
much  the  intereft  of  the  Chriftian  world  to  have  all 
fuch  frauds  and  impoftures  difcovered,  which  do  fo 
much  differvice  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  are  fuch 
fecret  fomenters  of  atheifm  and  infidelity.    But  how 
far  that  promife  of  our  Saviour,  that  they  which  believe  Matt.  xvL 
in  his  name  jhall  caft  out  Devils  and  do  many  miracles ,  17 ' 
may  extend,  even  in  thefe  laft  ages  of  the  world,  to 
fuch  generous  and  primitive-fpirited  Chriftians,  who, 
out  of  a  great  and  deep  fenfe  of  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
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book  anity,  and  tendernefe  to  the  fouls  of  men,  fhould  go 
11  among  Heathens  and  Infidels  to  convert  them  only 
to  Chrift  (and  not  to  a  fecular  intereft,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  infallible  head),  is  not  here  a  placg  hilly 
to  enquire.  I  confefs  I  cannot  fee  any  reafon  why 
God  may  not  yet,  for  the  convi&ion  of  Infidels,  em- 
ploy fuch  a  power  of  miracles,  although  there  be  not 
iuch  neceflky  of  it  as  there  was  in  the  firft  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gofpel,  there  being  fome  evidences  of  the 
power  of  Chriftianity  now,  which  were  not  fo  dear 
then  (as  the  overthrowing  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in 
the  world  ;  the  prevailing  of  Chriftianity,  notwith- 
ftanding  force  ufed  againft  it ;  the  recovery  of  it  from 
amidft  all  the  corruptions  which  were  mixed  with 
it ;  the  confent  of  thofe  parties  in  the  common  foun- 
dations of  Chriftianity,  which  yet  dilagree  from  each 
other  with  great  bitternefs  of  ipirit) ;  though,  I  fay, 
it  be  not  of  that  neceffity  now,  when  the  Scriptures 
are  conveyed  to  us  in  a  certain  uninterrupted  man- 
ner, yet  God  may  pleafe,  opt  of  his  abundant  provi- 
fion  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  minds  of  men,  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  Chriftian  doftrine,  to  employ 
good  men  to  do  fomething  which  may  manifeft  the 
power  of  Chrift  to  be  above  the  Devil's,  whom  they 
worfhip.  And  therefore  I  fhould  far  fooner  believe 
the  relation  of  the  miracles  of  Xaverius  and  his  bre- 
thren, employed  in  the  converfion  of  Infidels,  than 
Lipfius's  Virgo  Hallenjis  and  Afprecollis^  could  it  but 
be  made  evident  to  me  that  the  defign  of  thofe  per- 
fons  had  more  of  Chriftianity  than  Popery  in  it ; 
that  is,  that  they  went  more  upon  a  defign  to  bring 
the  fouls  of  the  Infidels  to  heaven,  than  to  enlarge 
the  authority  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  Roman  Church. 
viii.  But  whatever  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles,  or  the 
defign  of  thofe  perfons  were,  we  have  certain  and 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles, 
whereby  Chriftianity  was  firft  propagated,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  overthrown  in  the  world ;  Chrift 
thereby  making  it  appear  that  his  power  was  greater 
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than  the  Devil's,  who  bad  po/JeJJion,  becaufe  be  overcame  chap. 
bim>  took  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein  be  trujled,  and  IX* 
divided  his  fpoils i.  e.  difpofleffed  him  of  men's  bo-  Luke  »u 
dies,  and  his  idolatrous  temples,  filenced  his  oracles,  *** 
nonpluft  his  magicians,  and  at  laft,  when  Chriftianity 
had  overcome  by  fuffering,  wrefted  the  worldly  power 
and  empire  out  of  the  Devil's  hands,  and  employed 
it  againft  himfelf.  Neither  may  we  think,  becaufe 
fince  that  time  the  Devil  hath  got  fome  ground  in 
the  world  again  by  the  large  fpread  of  Mahometifm, 
and  the  general  corruptions  in  the  Chriftian  world, 
that  therefore  the  other  was  no  argument  of  Divine 
power ;  becaufe  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  tied 
to  any  particular  places  ->  becaufe  fuch  a  falling  away 
hath  been  foretold  iji  the  Scripture,  and  therefore 
the  truth  of  them  is  proved  by  it  -9  and  becaufe  God 
himfelf  hath  threatened,  that  thofe  who  will  not  re- 
ceive the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  (hall  be  given  up  to 
firon^  delufions.  Doth  not  this,  then,  inftead  of 
abating  the  ftrength  of  the  argument,  confirm  it 
more  j  and  that  nothing  is  fallen  out  in  the  Chrif- 
tian world,  but  what  was  foretold  by  thofe  whom 
God  employed  in  the  converting  of  it  ?  But  we  are 
neither  without  fome  fair  hopes,  even  from  that  Di- 
vine revelation  which  was  fealed  by  uncontrolled 
evidence,  that  there  may  be  yet  a  time  to  come, 
when  Chrift  will  recover  his  Churches  to  their  prif- 
tine  purity  and  fimplicity ;  but  withal,  I  think  we 
are  not  to  meafure  the  future  felicity  of  the  Church 
by  outward  fplendour  and  greatnefs  (which  too  many 
fo  ftrongly  fancy),  but  by  a  recovery  of  that  true 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity  which  breathed  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  Church,  whatever  the  outward  condition  of 
the  Church  may  be :  for  if  worldly  greatnefs,  and 
eafe,  and  riches,  were  the  firft  impairers  of  the  pu- 
rity of  Chriftian  religion,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
the  reftoring  the  Church  of  Chrift  to  its  true  glory, 
can  be  by  the  advancing  of  that  which  gives  fo  great 
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book  an  occafion  to  pride  and  fenfuality,  which  are  fo  con- 
l!*     trary  to  the  defign  of  Chriftian  religion ;  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  men  free  from  thofe  corruptions,  which  con- 
tinual experience  ftill  tells  the  world  the  rulers,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Chriftian  fociety,  are  fubjetf: 
to.    Neither  may  that  be  wondered  at,  when  fuch 
unevennefs  of  parts  is  now  difcovered  in  the  great  lu- 
of  the  world,  and  the  fun  himfelf  is  found 
to  have  his  macula ;  as  though  the  fun  had  a  purple 
Kircher.    fever,  or,  as  Kircher  expreffeth  it,  Ipfe  Phoebus,  qui 
Acon/i.  ad  ^erum  omnium  in  univerfo  natura  tbeatro  afpetlabUium 
oedipum,    longt  pulcherrimus  omnium  opinion*  eft  habitus,  hoc  jeculo 
cap*  z'      tandem  fumofa  facte,  ac  infeho  vultu  maculis  prodiit  5  di- 
ceres  eum  variolis  laborare  fenefcentem.  I  fpeak  not  this 
as  though  an  outward  flouriftiing  condition  of  the 
Church  were  inconfiftent  with  its  purity ;  for  then 
the  way  to  refine  it  were  to  throw  it  into  the  flames 
of  perfecution ;  but  that  the  advancement  of  the 
flourifhing  condition  of  the  Church  is  not  merely  by 
outward  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  that  the  purity  of 
the  Church  is  not  inconfiftent  with  a  ftate  of  out- 
ward difficulties,  which  the  experience  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  gives  an  irrefragable  demonftration  of. 
Thus  much  may  ferve  to  mew  the  neceflity  of  a 
power  of  miracles,  conjoined  with  the  Chriftian  doc-i 
trine,  to  manifeft  the  truth  of  it,  by  overthrowing 
the  kingdom  of  that  great  antichrift,  the  Devil,  who 
had  ufurped  fo  much  tyranny  over  the  world. 
*x»        The  laft  reafon  why  a  power  of  miracles  was  fo  ne- 
ceflary  for  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  is, 
becauje  the  Gofpel  was  to  be  propagated  over  the  world 
without  any  other  rational  evidence  than  was  contained  in 
the  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  it.  Now 
the  admirable  fuccels  which  this  doftrine  found  in 
the  world,  confidering  all  the  circumftances  of  it,  do 
make  it  dear  what  certainty  there  was  that  the  mi- 
,       racles  which  were  wrought  were  true ;  and  they  were 
certain  evidences  that  the  do&rine  attested  by  them 
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was  from  God.  Now  this  will  appear  from  thefe'cHAP. 
two  things ;  AX* 

1.  That  no  rational  account  can  be  given  why  the 
Apoftles  Jhould  undertake  to  publi/h  fuch  a  dotlrine,  un- 
lefts  they  had  been  undoubtedly  certain  that  the  dotlrine 
was  true,  and  they  had  fufficient  evidence  to  perfuade 
others  to  believe  it. 

2.  That  no  fatisfaclory  account  can  be  given,  cotifider- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  dotlrine  of  Chrijl,  and  the  manner 
of  its  propagation,  why  it  Jhould  meet  with  Jo  great  ac- 
ceptance in  the  world,  had  there  not  been  fuch  convinc- 
ing evidence  as  might  fully  perfuaae  men  of  the  truth  of 
it. 

I  begin  with  the  firft,  from  the  publifhers  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  world.  All  that  I  here  require,  by  way 
of  a  poftulatum  or  fuppofition,  are  only  theie  two 
things ;  which  no  man  right  in  his  wits  I  fuppofe 
will  deny,  i .  That  men  are  fo  far  rational  agents,  that 
they  will  not  Jet  upon  any  work  of  moment  and  difficulty, 
without  fufficient  grounds  inducing  them  to  it ;  and  by  fo 
much  the  greater  the  work  is,  the  more  fure  and  fted- 
faft  had  the  grounds  need  to  be  which  they  proceed 
upon.  2.  That  the  Apoftles,  or  firft  publijhers  of  the 
Chriftian  dotlrine,  were  not  men  diftracled,  or  bereft  of 
their  wits,  but  atled  by  principles  of  common  fenfe;  rea- 
fon,  and  under/landing,  as  other  men  in  the  zvorld  do  ; 
which  if  any  one  fhould  be  fo  far  befide  his  wits  as  to 
queftion,  if  he  have  but  patience  and  understanding 
ehough  to  read  and  confider  thofe  admirable  writings 
of  theirs,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  as  certain  un- 
interrupted a  tradition  as  any  thing  in  the  world  hath 
been,  by  that  time  he  will  fee  caule  to  alter  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  fay  that  they  are  not  mad,  but  fpeak  the 
words  of  the  great ejl  truth  and  fobernefs.  Theie  things 
fuppofed,  I  now  proceed  to  the  proving  of  the  thing 
in  hand  ;  which  will  be  done  by  thefe  three  things  : 
Firft,  That  the  Apoftles  could  not  but  know  how  ha- 
zardous an  employment  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel 
would  be  to  them.    Secondly,  That  no  motive  can  be 
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book  conceived  fufficient  for  them  to  undertake  fuch  an  employ- 
,  iL      menty  but  the  infallible  truth  of  the  dotlrine  which  they 
preached.    Thirdly,  That  thegreatejl  ajfurance  they  bad 
themfelves  of  the  truth  of  their  doftrine>  was  by  being 
eye-witnejes  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift. 

Firft,  That  the  Apoftles  could  not  but  under/land  the 
hazard  of  their  employment ;  notwithfianding  which  they 
cheerfully  undertook  it.  That  men  armed  with  no 
external  power,  nor  cried  up  for  their  wit  and  learn* 
ing,  and  carrying  a  doftrine  with  them  fo  contrary 
to  the  general  inclinations  of  the  world,  having  no- 
thing in  it  to  recommend  it  to  mankind  but  the 
truth  of  it,  mould  go  about  to  perfuade  the  world  to 
part  with  the  religion  they  owned,  and  was  fettled 
by  their  laws,  and  to  embrace  fuch  a  religion  as 
called  them  off  from  all  the  things  they  loved  in  this 
world,  and  to  prepare  themfelves,  by  mortification 
and  felf-denial,  for  another  world,  is  a  thing  to  hu- 
man reafon  incredible,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  afted 
by  a  higher  fpirit  than  mankind  is  ordinarily  afted 
by.  For  what  is  there  fo  defirable  in  continual  re* 
proaches  and  contumelies  ?  What  delight  is  there  in 
racks  and  prifons  ?  What  agreeablenefs  in  flames  and 
martyrdoms,  to  make  men  undergo  fome,  nay  all  of 
thefe,  rather  than  difown  that  doftrine  which  they 
came  to  publifh  ?  Yet  thefe  did  the  Apoftles 
cheerfully  undeigo,  in  order  to  the  converfion  of 
the  world  to  the  truth  of  that  doctrine-  which  they 
delivered  to  it ;  and  net  only  fo,  but  though  they 
did  forefee  them,  they  were  net  difcouraged  from 
this  undertaking  by  it.  I  confefs,  when  men  are 
upon  hopes  of  profit  and  intereil  in  the  world,  en- 
gaged upon  a  delign  which  they  promife  them- 
ielves  impunity  in,  having  power  on  their  fide, 
though  afterwards  things  mould  fall  out  contrary  to 
their"expeftation,  fuch  perfons  may  dit  in  fuch  a 
caufe,  becaufe  they  mult,  and  fome  may  carry  it  out 
with  more  refolution,  partly  through  an  innate  forti- 
tude of  fpirit,  heightened  with  the  advantages  of  re- 
ligion, 
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ligion,  or  an  enthufiaftic  temper.    But  it  is  hard  to  chap. 
conceive  that  fuch  perfons  would  have  undertaken  fo  1X' 
hazardous  an  employment,  if  before-hand  they  had 
forefeen  what  they  muft  have  undergone  for  it.  But 
now  the  Apoftles  did  foreknow  that  bonds  and  im- 
prifonment,  nay  death  itfelf,  muft  be  undergone  in  a 
violent  manner,  for  the  fake  of  the  do&rine  which 
they  preached;  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  go 
boldly  and  with  refolution  on  with  their  work,  and 
give  not  over  becaufe  of  any  hardfhips  and  perfora- 
tions they  met  withal.    One  of  the  chiefeft  of  them, 
St.  Peter,  and  as  forward  as  any  in  preaching  the 
Gofpel,  had  the  very  manner  of  his  death  foretold  John  «*• 
him  by  Chrift  himfelf,  before  his  afcenfion  ;  yet  foon  *9' 
after  we  find  him  preaching  Chrift  in  the  midft  of 
thofe  who  had  crucified  him,  and  telling  them  to 
their  faces  the  greatnefs  of  their  fin  in  it,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  miracles  which  Chrift  had  done  among 
them,  and  bidding  them  repent ',  and  believe  in  him  Afls  II.  zii 
whom  they  had  crucified*  if  ever  they  would  be  faved.  z2k}l\  , 

f  1  1  yi  /      1      A6ts  in.  13, 

And  this  he  did,  not  only  among  the  people  who  14, 15, 19. 
gave  their  confent  to  the  crucifying  of  Chrift,  but  Aa* lv' 5' 
foon  after  being  convented,  together  with  John,  be- 
fore the  court  of  Sanhedrin  (probably  the  very  fame 
which  not  long  before  had  fentenced  Chrift  to  death) 
for  a  miracle  wrought  by  them,  with  what  incredible 
boldnefs  doth  he  to  their  feces  tell  them  of  their 
murdering  of  Chrift ;  and  withal,  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  falvation  but  by  him  whom  they  had 
crucified  !  Be  it  known  unto  you  all  (faith  Peter  to  the  A£*iv.  10, 
Sanhedrin),  and  to  all  the  people  of  Ifrael*  that  by  the  l"' 
name  of  Jefus  Chrift*  whom  ye  have  crucified,  whom  God 
raifed  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  ft  and 
here  before  you  zvhole.    Neither  is  there  falvation  in  any 
other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men*  whereby  we  muft  be  faved.    What  an  he- 
roic freedom  of  fpirit  appears  in  thefe  words  !  What 
magnanimity  and  courage  was  there  now  in  that  per- 
fon,  who  durft  in  the  face  of  this  court  tell  them  of 
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book  their  murder,  and  that  there  was  no  falvation  but  by 
him  whom  they  had  crucified!  Well  might  they 
wonder  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  men,  who  feared  not 
the  fame  death  which  they  had  fo  lately  brought  their 
Lord  and  Matter  to. 
x.        Neither  was  this  fingly  the  cafe  of  Peter  and  John, 
but  all  the  reft  of  the  Apoftles  undertook  their  work 
with  the  fame  refolution  and  preparation  of  fpirit, 
to  undergo  the  greateft  hardfhip  in  the  world  for  the 
fake  of  the  truths  they  preached ;  and  accordingly, 
as  far  as  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  can  afcertain  us  of  it, 
johnxxi.   they  did  all  but  John  (and  that  to  make  good  the 
az-        predi&ion  of  Chrift)  fuffer  violent  deaths  by  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  perfecuted  them  merely  for  their 
doftrine.     And  which  is  moft  obfervable,  when 
Matt.  x.  i7,  Chrift  defigned  them  firft  of  all  for  this  work,  he  told 
ia,  fjjem  before-hand  of  reproaches,  perfecutions,  all 
manner  of  hardfhips,  nay  of  death  itfelf,  which  they 
muft  undergo  for  his  fake.    All  that  he  gave  them 
by  way  of  encouragement,  was,  that  they  could  only 
kill  the  body,  and  not  the  foul>  and  therefore  that  they 
Jhould fear  him  only  who  could  defiroy  both  body  and foul 
in  hell :  all  the  fupport  they  had  was  an  expe&ation 
.  in  another  world,  and  that  animated  them  to  go 
through  all  the  hardfhips  of  this.  Where  do  we  ever 
read  of  any  fuch  boldnefs  and  courage,  in  the  moft 
knowing  philofophers  of  the  Heathens  ?  With  what 
Piaro  in     faintnef s  and  mifgiving  of  mind  doth  Socrates  fpeak, 
Ph*d.      jn  n;s  fomous  difcourle  fuppofeS  to  be  made  by  him 

before  his  death  ?  How  uncertainly  doth  he  fpeak  of  a 
ftate  of  immortality  ?  And  yet  in  all  probability  Plato 
let  it  forth  with  all  advantages  imaginable.  Where 
do  we  find  that  ever  any  of  the  great  friends  of  So- 
crates, who  were  prefent  at  his  death,  as  Phsedo, 
Cebes,  Crito,  and  Simmias,  durft  enter  the  Areopa- 
gus, and  condemn  them  there  for  the  murder  of 
Socrates  ?  though  this  would  be  far  fhort  of  what  the 
Apoftles  did.  Why  were  they  not  fo  charitable  as 
to  inform  the  world  better,  of  thofe  grand  truths  of 
.  .  .  the 
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the  being  of  God  and  immortality  of  fouls,  if  at  leafi  chap. 
they  were  fully  convinced  of  them  themfelves  ?  Why  mmmgmmmm. 
did  not  Plato  at  leaft  fpeak  out,  and  tell  the  world 
the  truth,  and  not  dilguife  his  difcourfes  under 
feigned  names,  the  better  to  avoid  accufation  and 
the  fate  of  Socrates  ?  How  doth  he  mince  his  excel- 
lent mattef,  and  plays  as  it  were  at  bo-peep  with  his 
readers,  fometimes  appearing,  and  then  pulling  in  nis 
horns  again  ?  It  may  not  be  an  improbable  conjee* 
ture,  that  the  death  of  Socrates  was  the  foundation 
of  the  academy :  I  mean  of  that  cautelous  doArine 
of  withholding  affent,  and  being,  both  pro  and  con> 
fometimes  of  this  fide,  and  fometimes  of  that ;  for 
Socrates's  death  hath  made  all  his  friends  very  fear- 
ful of  being  too  dogmatical ;  and  Plato  himfelf  had 
too  much  riches,  and  withal  too  much  of  a.  courtier 
in  him,  to  hazard  the  dear  prifon  of  his  foul,  viz.  his 
body,  merely  for  an  athereal  vehicle.    He  had  rather 
let  his  foul  flutter  up  and  down  in  ten  efirial  matter,  or  . 
the  cage  it  was  pent  up  in,  than  hazard  too  violent 
an  .  opening  of  it  by  the  hands  of  the  Areopagus* 
And  the  great  Roman  orator,  among  the  reft  of 
Plato's  fentiments,  had  learnt  this  too ;  for  although 
in  his  difcourfes  he  hath  many  times  fufficiently  laid 
open  the  folly  of  the  Heathen  worfhip  and  the6iogy, 
-yet  he  knows  how  to  bring  himfelf  off  (afe  enough 
with  the  people ;  and  <  will  be  fare  to  be  dogmatical 
only  in  this,  that  nothing  is  to  he  innovated  in  the  reli" 
gion  of  a  commonwealth,  and  that  the  cuftoms  of  our  an- 
cejlors  are  inviolably  to  be  obferved.  Which  principles, 
had  they  been  true  as  they  were  (afe  for  the  perfons 
who  fpake  them,  the  Chriftian  religion  had  never 
gained  any  entertainment  in  the  world  ;  for  wherever 
it  came,  it  met  with  this  potent  prejudice,  that  it 
was  looked  on  as  an  innovation,  and  therefore  was 
(hrewdly  fufpefited  by  the  governors  of  common- 
wealths, and  the  preachers  of  it  punifhed  as  factious 
and  feditious  perfons  ;  which  was  all  the  pretext  the 
wife  politicians  of  the  world  had  for  their  cruel  and 
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book  inhuman  perfccutions  of  fuch  multitudes  of  peace* 
IL  able  and  innocent  Chriftians.  Now  when  thefe 
things  were  foretold  by  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  be- 
fore their  going  abroad,  fo  plainly,  that  with  the 
fame  faith  they  did  believe  the  do&rine  they  preached 
to  be  true,  they  mult  believe  that  all  thefe  things 
fhould  come  to  pais,  what  courage  and  magnanimity 
ot  fpirit  was  it  in  them  thus  to  encounter  dangers, 
and  as  it  were  court  the  flames  ?  Nay,  and  before 
the  time  was  come  that  they  rauft  die,  to  feal  the 
truth  of  their  do&rine,  their  whole  life  was  a  conti- 
nual peregrination,  wherein  they  weTe  as  fo  many 
Jobs  in  pilgrimage,  encountered  with  perils  and 
dangers  on  every  fide;  of  .which,  one  of  the  moft 
%  c«p.  vi.  painful  and  fuccefsful,  St.  Paul,  hath  given  in  fuch  a 
4>  5»*>  9.  ]argC  inventory  of  his  perils,  that  the  very  reading  of 
them  were  enough  to  undo  a  poor  Epicurean  philo- 
fopher,  and  at  once  to  fpoH  him  of  the  two  pillars  of 
his  happinefe ;  the  quiet nefs  of  his  mind  and  eafe  of 
his  body.  Thus  We  fee  what  a  hazardous  employ* 
ment  that  was  which  the  Apoftlesi  went  upon,  and 
that  it  was  fuch  as  they  very  well  underftood  the  dif- 
ficulty of  before  they  fet  upon  it. 
XL  Secondly,  We  cannot  find  out  any  tat  ion  a  I  motive, 
which  could  carry  them  through  fo  hazardous  an  employ- 
ment, but  the  full  convitHons  of  their  minds  of  the  un- 
doubted truth  and  certainty  of  the  doclrinewbich  they  de- 
livered. We  find  before  that  no  vulgar  motives  in 
the  world  could  carry  them  upon  that  defignf  which 
they  went  upon.  Could  they  be  led  by  ambition 
and  vain-glory,  who  met  with  fuch  reproaches  wher- 
ever they  went ;  and  not  only  perfccutions  of  the 
tongue,  but  the  lharper  ones  of  the  hands  too  ?  We 
never  read  of  any  but  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who 
were  ambitious  of  being  martyrs,  and  thought  long 
till  they  were  in  the  flames ;  which  made  Arrius  An- 
tonius,  being  pro-con ful  of  Alia  when  Chriftians  in 
multitudes  belet  his  tribunal,  and  thronged  in  to  be 
condemned,  lay  to  them,  S  ftiAoi,  tl  SeXm  *VoOwxfi>, 
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x^Hm  f  ppoxouf  *XfTf>  0  miferable  people,  had  not  v^cha  p. 

wayj  enough  to  end  your  lives  at  home,  but  ye  muft  crowd  ^  ;  

for  an  execution  !  This  was  a  higher  ambition  by  far  TertuU.  ad 
than  any  of  thofe  rhancipia  gloria,  thofe  chamaeleons 

Ed.PPamcL 

that  lived  on  the  breath  of  applaufe,  the  Heathen 
philofophers,  ever  reached  to,  who  were,  as  Tertul- 
lian exprefleth  it>  Homines  gloria  &  eloquentia  folius  li-  Jdem  ap°- 
bidinoft,  unfatiable  thirfters  after  the  honour  and  eloquence     c' 47< 
tf  the  world-,  but  the  fpirit  of  a  Chriftian  did  foar 
too  high  to  quarry  on  fo  mean  a  prey.    When  the 
more  fober  Heathens  had  taken  a  ftridter  notice  of 
the  carriages  and  lives  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gofpel 
and  all  their  genuine  followers,  they,  inftead  of  the 
common  and  rude  name  of  Impoftors,  gave  them  a 
more  civil  title  of  Philofophers,  and  looked  upon 
their  doftrine  as  a  fublimer  kind  of  philofophy,  Non 
utique  druhmm  negotium  exiftimant,fed  magis  philofophi* 
genus,  as  Tertullian  tells  us,  becaufe  the  philofophers  ibid,  c  4*. 
pretended  fo  much  to  moral  virtues,  which  they  faw 
the  Chriftians  fo  excellent  in  ;  but  as  Tertullian  there 
replies,  Nomen  hoc  philofophorum  Damonia  non fugat,  the 
Devil  was  never  afraid  of  a  philofophers  beard,  nor 
were  diieafes  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  philofophic 
pallium.     There  was  fomething  more  divine  in 
Chriftians  than  in  the  grave  philofophers,  and  that 
not  only  in  reference  to  their  Jives,  and  the  Divine 
power  which  was  feen  in  them,  but  in  reference  to 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  their  do&rine  ;  it  being  a 
true  charafter  given  of  both,  by  that  fame  excellent 
writer  in  behalf  of  the  Chriftians  of  his  time  :  Veri-  Ide™ ad 
tatem  philofophi  quidem  affeclant,  pqffident  autem  Chrifti-  \a!c?% 
tini ;  what  the  philofophers  defired  only,  the  Chriftians  en- 
joy ;  which  was  Truth :  and  ^s  he  elfewhere  more 
fully  fpeaks,  Mimice  philofophi  affeclant  veritatem,  £f?  idem  APoi. 
affeEtando  corrumpunt,  ut  qui  gloriam  captant ;  Ghriftiani  c'46, 
earn  neceffario  appetunt,  &  integre  pr eeft ant,  ut  qui  faluti 
fit*  eurant.    Truth  is  the  philofophers  miftrefs,  which  by 
courting  he  vitiates  and  corrupts,  looking  at  nothing  but 
his  own  glory  :  but  Truth  is  the  Chriftian  s  matron,  whofe 
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book  dkeElions  he  obferves  and  follows,  becaufe  be  regards  no 
'  glory  but  that  to  come.  And  to  let  them  further  fee 
what  a  difference  there  was  between  a  Chriflian  and 
a  philofopher,  he  concludes  that  difcourfe  with  thefe 
words  :  Quid  adeo  Jimile  pbilofopbus  fcf  Chriftianus  f 
Gracia  difcipulus  &  exit  f  Fama  negotiator  &  vita  ? 
Verborum  IS  faSiorum  operator  f  Return  adificator  & 
deflrutlor  ?  Amicus  IS  inimicus  err  or  is  f  Veritatis  inter- 
polator IS  integrator  f  Furator  ejus  ZS  cujlos  ?  As  much 
diflance  (faith  he)  as  there  is  between  Greece  and 'hea- 
ven* between  applaufe  and  eternal  glory,  between  words 
and  things,  between  building  and  deftroying,  between 
truth  and  error,  between  a  plagiary  and  corrupter  of 
truth,  and  a  preferver  and  advancer  of  it ;  fo  much  is 
there  between,  a  philofopher  and  a  Chriftian.  The 
Heathens  might  fufped:  indeed  fome  kind  of  affinity 
between  the  firft  preachers  of  the  Gofpel  and  the 
ancient  Sophifts  of  Greece,  becaufe  of  their  frequent 
going  from  place  to  place,  and  pretending  a  kind  of 
enthuliafm  as  they  did :  but  as  much  difference  as 
there  is  between  a  knight-errant  and  Hercules,  be- 
tween a  mountebank  and  Hippocrates,  that  and 
much  greater  there  is  between  a  Greek  Sophift  and 
an  Apollle.  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Euthydemus,  hath 
excellently  difcovered  the  vanity  and  futility  of  thofe 
perfons,  under  the  perfons  of  Euthydemus  and  Dio- 
nyfodorus ;  and  fo  likewife  in  his  Protagoras.  Their 
intent  was  only  like  the  retiaries,  in  the  Roman 
fpe&acles,  to  catch  their  adverfaries  in  a  net,  to  en- 
tangle them  with  fome  captious  queftion  or  other. 
But  how  vaflly  different  from  this  was  the  defign  of 
the  Apoftles,  who  abhorred  thofe  endlefs  contentions 
which  then  were  in  the  Heathen  world,  and  came  to 
fhew  them  that  Truth  which  was  revealed,  with  an 
intent  of  making  them  better  men  ! 
xii.  We  fee  the  Apoftles  were  not  carried  forth  by  any 
mean  and  vulgar  motives,  neither  did  they  drive  on 
any  private  ends  of  their  own ;  all  that  they  minded 
s  was  the  promoting  of  the  doftrine  which  they 
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preached.    Nay,  they  accounted  no  hazards  com-  chap. 
parable  with  the  advantage  which  the  world  enjoyed  iy' 
through  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  religion* 
This  (hewed  a  truly  noble  and  generous  fpirit  in 
them,  which  would  not  be  hindered  from  doing  the 
world  good,  though  they  found  fo  bad  entertain- 
ment from  it ;  yea,  they  rejoiced  in  their  greateft  fuf- 
fbrings  which  they  underwent  in  fo  good  a  caufe ; 
wherein  thofe  primitive  Chriftians,  who  were  the  ge- 
nuine ,  followers  of  the  Apoftles,  did  fo  far  imitate 
them,  that,  etiam  damnati  gratias  agunt^  they  gave  the  Tertuiiian. 
judges  thanks  that  they  thqught  them  worthy  to  lofe  apo1-c-*6- 
their  lives  in  a  caufe  which  they  had  reafon  to  tri- 
umph in,  though  they  died  for  it :  and  when  any  of 
them  were  apprehended,  they  difcovered  fo  little  fear 
of  puniftiment,  Ut  mum  folummodo  quod  non  ante  fue-  Min.  Felix. 
tint  poeniterety  that  nothing  troubled  them  fo  much  as  that 
they  had  been  Chriftians  no  fooner>  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber fpeaks.    And  when  the  Heathens  ufually  fcoffed 
at  them,  and  called  them  Sarmentitii  and  Semaxii,  be- 
.  caufe  they  were  burned  upon  the  crofs,  one  of  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  reft,  anfwers,  Hie  eft  habitus  viblo-  Tertuiiian. 
ria  nofira,  hac  palmata  vejlis,  tali  curru  triumpbamus ;  ap°1  c'  5°» 
the  crofs  was  only  their  triumphant  chariot,, which 
carried  them  fooner  to  heaven.    Now  this  courage 
and  refolution  of  fpirit,  which  was  feen  in  the  firft 
planters  of  Chriftianity  in  the  world,  made  all  ferious 
and  inquifitive  perfons  look  more  narrowly  into  thofe 
things,  which  made  men  flight  fo  much  the  common 
bugbears  of  human  nature,  fuffe rings,  and  death. 
Quis  enim  non  contemplation  ejus  concutitur,  ad  requiren-  id.  ib. 
dum  quid  intus  in  re  fit  f  Quis  non  ubi  requi/ivity  acce- 
dit  f  Ubi  accejit,  pati  exoptat  f  Thefe  futferings  made 
men  enquire  •,  this  enquiry  made  them  believe ;  that 
belief  made  them  as  willing  to  fuffer  themfelves,  as 
they  had  feen  others  do  it  before  them.    Thus  it  ap- 
peared to  be  true  in  them,  Exquifitior  quaque  crudeli-  IJ- Ib- 
tas9  illecebra  magis  efi  feci*  ;  plitres  efficimur  quoties  me- 
timur  a  vobis  \  femen  eft  /annuls  Chriftianorum  >  The  cru- 
Vol.  I.  Y  city 
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book  elty  of  their  enemies  did  but  increafe  their  number ;  the 
.  n*  harveft  of  their  pretended  juftice  was  but  the  feed-time  of 
Chriftianity  ;  and  no  feed  was  fo  fruitful  as  that  which 
was  Jleeped  in  the  Hood  of  martyrs.  Thence  Juftin 
Martyr  ingenuoufly  faith  of  himfelf,  that  while  he 
was  a  Platonic  philofopher,  he  derided  and  fcoffed  at 
the  Chriftians ;  but  when  he  confidered  their  great 
courage  and  conftancy  in  dying  for  their  profeffion, 
he  could  not  think  thofe  could  poflibly  be  men 
wicked  and  voluptuous,  who,  when  offers  of  life. were 
made  them,  would  rather  choofe  death  than  deny 
Chrifl ;  by  which  he  found  plainly  that  there  was  a 
higher  fpirit  in  Chriftianity  than  could  be  obtained 
by  the  fublime  notions  and  fpcculations  of  Plato, 
and  that  a  poor  ignorant  Chriftian  would  do  and 
fuffer  more  for  the  fake  of  Chrift,  than  any  of  the  , 
academy  in  defence  of  their  mafter  Plato.  Now 
fince  all  men  naturally  abhor  fufferings,  what  is  it 
which  mould  fo  powerfully  alter  the  nature  and  dif- 
pofition  of  Chriftians  above  all  other  perfons,  that 
they  alone  fliould  feem  in  that  to  have  forgot  huma- 
nity, that  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  joy  they 
endured  torments  and  abode  the  flames  ?  What ! 
were  they  all  pofleffed  with  a  far  more  than  ftoical 
apathy,  that  no  fenfe  of  pain  could  work  at  all  upon 
them  ?  Or  were  they  all  befotted  and  infatuated  per- 
fons, that  did  not  know  what  it  was  they  underwent  ? 
It  is  true,  fome  of  the  more  blind  and  wilful  Heathens 
derided  them  as  fuch  :  but  who  were  the  more  infa- 
tuated, let  any  fober  perfon  judge  ;  they  who  flighted 
and  rejected  a  doctrine  of  fo  great  concernment, 
which  came  attefted  with  fo  much  refolution  and 
courage  in  the  profeflbrs  of  it,  or  they  who  were  fo 
far  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  they  would  ra- 
Tcrtuiiian.  ther  die  than  deny  it  ?  Dicimus  &  pa/am  dicimus,  1$ 
ApcJ  c* ai*  vobis  torquentibus  lacerati  13  cruenti  vociferamur  :  Deum 
colimus  per  Chriftum.  They  were  not  amamed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  blood  of  Chrift,  even  when  their  own 
blood  ran  down  before  their  eyes,  and  confefs  Chrift 
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with  their  mouths,  when  their  bodies  were  upon  the  chap. 
rack.  Certainly  then  there  were  fome  veiy  powerful  1 
and  convincing  arguments,  which  buoyed  up  the  fpi- 
rits  of  true  Chrif\ians  in  that  deluge  of  fufferings 
which  they  were  to  fwim  through  :  it  muft  be  a 
ftrong  and  well-grounded  faith,  which  would  hold  out 
under  fo  great  trials  ;  and  they  could  not  be  to  feek 
for  the  moft  perfuafive  motives  to  faith,  who  were 
fo  ready  to  give  an  account  to  others  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  them,  and  to  perfuade  all  other  perfons 
to  the  embracing  of  it.  With  what  face  and  confi- 
dence otherwife  could  they  perfuade  men  to  embrace 
a  doctrine  fo  dangerous  as  that  was,  had  there  not 
been  motives  fufficient  to  bear  up  againft  the  weight 
of  fufferings,  and  arguments  perfuafive  to  convince 
them  of  the  undoubted  certainty  of  that  doctrine 
which  they  encouraged  them  to  believe  ? 

Now  that  which  appears  to  have  been  the  main  xin, 
ground  of  fatisfaction  to  the  primitive  Chriftians  as 
to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrift, 
was  this  :  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Golpel  was  at 
firft  delivered  to  the  world  by  thofe  perfons  who 
were  themfelves  eye-witnefles  of  all  the  miracles 
which  our  Saviour  wrought,  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  fpake.  They  were  fuch  perfons 
who  had  been  themfelves  prefent,  not  only  to  hear 
moft  of  our  Saviour's  admirable  diicouvies  when  he 
was  in  the*  world,  but  to  lee  all  thofe  glorious  things 
which  were  done  by  him,  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  immediately  fent  from  God.  Let  us  now  appeal 
to  our  own  faculties,  and  examine  a  little  what  ra- 
tional evidence  could  poffibly  be  defired,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Golpel  was  true,  which  God  did  not 
afford  to  the  world  ?  What  could  the  perfons,  who 
were  the  auditors  of  our  Saviour,  delire  more  as  an 
evidence  that  he  came  from  God,  than  his  doing  fuch 
things,  which  were  certainly  above  any  created  , 
power,  either  human  or  diabolical,  and  therefore 
muft  needs  be  Divine  ?  What  could  other  perfons 
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book  defire  more,  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  doing  of 
"  thefe  miracles,  but  that  the  report  of  them  mould  be 
conveyed  to  them  in  an  undoubted  manner,  by  thofe 
perfons  who  were  eye-witnefles  of  them,  and  made  it 
appear  to  the  world  they  were  far  from  any  intention 
of  deceiving  it  ?  Now  this  makes  the  Apoftles  them- 
felves,  in  their  own  writings  (though  they  were  di- 
vinely infpired),  appeal  to  the  rational  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  things,  in  that  they  were  delivered 
by  them  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  them.    There  St. 

a  Pet.  i.  16.  Peter  fpeaks  thus  to  the  difperfed  Jews :  Ou  yclf  <tw<h 

pifjUEvoK  ]u,uS"ok  ££axoAa3>j<rai-Tf?  iyvtoflvoifAtv  v[mv  riv  tou 
Kiwi's  vpwv  'Iyhtov  Xgirov  Jvvoifjt.iv  itai  7ra£cj<n'av,  aXX*  imtcrcty 

yiwibkrtit  Ttf?  Utivov  [AiyotXtuTiTos .  For  we  have  not fol* 
lowed  cunningly-devifed  fables,  zvhen  we  made  known 
unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Cbrjft, 
but  were  eye-witnejfes  of  bis  majejly.  The  power  and 
coming  of  Chrift  which  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  of,  was 
not,  as  fome  improbably  conceive,  either  his  general 
coming  to  judgment  upon  the  world,  or  his  particu- 
lar coming  upon  the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  but  by  an 
bendyadesy  by  his  power  and  coming  is  meant  his 
powerful  appearance  in  the  world,  whereby  he  might- 
ily difcovered  himfelf  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Now 
this,  faith  the  Apoftle,  was  no  <rt<ro$i<rixiv&  [xvH&,  not 
like  the  Heathen  mythology  concerning  the  irapwlw 
and  f7n<pav£iai,  of  their  Gods  among  them  (which 
were  fo  frequently  believed  among  them,  that  Dio- 
Dionyf.  nyfius  HalicarnafTaeus  condemns  the  Epicureans,  be- 
Hahc.  i.u.  caufe  they  did  deride  roiq  W^aviU^  twv  §im,  tbe  at- 
Ed.  Oxon.  pearances  oftbeir  Gods  in  tbe  world).  Now,  faith  the 
Apoftle,  allure  yourfelves  this  is  no  fuch  appearance 
of  a  God  on  earth  as  that  among  the  Heathens  was ; 
for,  faith  he,  we  ourfelves,  who  declare  thefe  things, 
were  fVoVlai,  we  fully  underftood  this 
ibis  great  myftery  of  godlinefs,  God  manifeft  in  thefejh; 
for  we  faw  his  peyocXuoTw,  that  great  majefly  wbicb  At- 
tended him  in  all  which  he  fpake  or  did ;  we  (aw  all 
Aa$  ii.  n.  thofe  pEyaXti*  rov  @fov,  the  great  things  of  God,  which 
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were  manifeft  in  him ;  all  thofe  miraculous  opera-  chap. 
tions  which  were  wrought  by  him.    Therefore,  as  1X' 
this  was  a  great  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the 
Apoftles  themfelves,  that  they  faw  all  thefe  things, 
fo  we  fee  it  was  of  great  concernment  to  the  world, 
in  order  to  their  belief  that  the  Gofpel  was  no  cun- 
ningly-devifed  fable,  in  that  it  was  delivered  by  fuch 
who  were  hro-Aou,  eye-witnejfes  of  what  they  declared. 
To  the  fame  purpole  St.  John  fpcaks,  ad  conciliandam 
fidem,  to  make  it  appear  how  true  what  they  delivered 
was,  in  the  entrance  of  his  Epiftle  :  That  which  was  1  John  *• 
from  the  beginnings  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  3* 
have  feen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and 
our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life  (for  the  life 
was  manifejled,  and  we  have  feen  it,  and  bear  witnefs, 
and  Jhew  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father,  and  was  manifejled  unto  us),  that  zvhicb  we  have 
feen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.    We  fee  what 
great  force  and  weight  the  Apoftle  lays  upon  this, 
that  they  delivered  nothing  but  what  they  had  feen 
and  heard  ;  as  they  heard  the  do&rine  of  Chrift,  fo 
they  faw  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  in  confirm- 
ation of  it.    St.  Luke  likewife,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Gofpel,  declares  that  he  intended  to  write  no- 
thing but  what  be  had  perfeSi  under/landing  of  from  Luke  i.  x, 
fuch  perfons  who  had  been  ohjtotJoh,  eye-witnejfes,  and  Zf  3' 
inftruments  tbemfelves  in  part  of  ivhat  was  written  ;  for 
that  is  meant  by  uV^fra*  tou  Xoyov  :  and  thofe  things 
which  were  written,  he  faith,  were  wOTXi^opofu^a  tv 
rtfA,Ty  zrQclyn&Tx,  things  which  are  abundantly  proved  to 
be  true ;  for  being  matters  of  fad,  there  could  be  no 
ftronger  proof  of  them  than  by  fuch  who  were  eye- 
witnefles  of  what  "they  fpake.    And  this  we  find  the 
Apoftles  themfelves  very  cautious  about,  in  the 
choice  of  a  new  Apoftle  in  the  room  of  Judas. 
Wherefore  of  thefe  men  which  have  companied  with  us  Aasi.ax, 
all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jefus  went  in  and  out  among  *2' 
us,  beginning  from  the  baptifm  of  John,  unto  that  fame 
day  that  he  was  taken  from  us,  mujl  one  be  ordained  to  be 
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book  a  wilnefs  of  his  refitrreclion ;  for,  becaufe  Chrifi  was 
H"  mightily  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  refurreftion 
from  the  dead  (as  that  which  was  the  great  feal  of  our 
Saviour's  being  the  Son  of  God),  therefore  we  find 
the  Apoftles  fo  frequently  attefting  the  truth  of  the 
refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  and  that  themfelves  were  eye- 

Aasii.  yt.  witnefles  of  it.  J  his  Jefus,  faith  Peter,  hath  God 
raifed  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnefjes.    And  again, 

Cap.  Hi.  15.  And  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raifed  up 
from  the  dead,  whereof  we  are  witnefjes  :  and  both  Pe- 

CaP.  w.ao.  ter  and  John  to  the  Sanhedrin  ;  For  we  cannot  but 
fpeak  the  things  zvhich  we  have  feen  and  heard.  And 

Cap.v.  32.  the  whole  college  of  Apoftles  afterwards,  And  we  are 
his  witnefjes  of  thefe  things,  and  fo  is  alfo  the  Holy  Ghofl, 
whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him.  In  which 
words  they  give  them  that  twofold  rational  evidence, 
which  did  manifeft  the  undoubted  truth  of  what 
they  fpake  ;  for  they  delivered  nothing  but  what 
themfelves  were  witnefles  of,  and  withal  was  declared 
to  be  true  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought  by  and  upon  believers. 
Afterwards  we  read  the  fum  of  the  Apoftles'  preach- 
ing, and  the  manner  ufed  by  them  to'  perfuade  men 
of  the  truth  of  it,  in  the  words  of  Peter  to  Cornelius 

Cap.  x.  39,  an(]  his  company,  How  God  anointed  Jefus  of  Naza- 

4°>4i>4*«  retfo         tfo  fjrfy  Qfoji  an£  w^  powef.y  who  zvent 

about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  opprejjed  of 
the  Devil,  for  God  was  with  him  :  and  we  are  witnefjes 
of  all  things  which  he  did  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews 
and  in  Jerufalem,  whom  they  few  and  hanged  on  a 
tree :  him  God  raifed  up  the  third  day,  and  Jloewed  him 
openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  zvitnejjes  chofen  be- 
fore of  God-,  even  to  us  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him 
after  he  rofe  from  the  dead.  And  he  commanded  us  to 
preach  unto  the  people,  that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained 
of  God  to  be  the  jud%e  of  quick  and  dead.  By  all  which 
we  fee  what  care  God  was  pleafed  to  take  for  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  the  world  in  point  of  rational  evidence, 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  matters  which  were  difcovered 
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concerning  our  Saviour  Chrift,  becaufe  he  made  chap. 
choice  of  fuch  perfons  to  be  the  preachers  and  writ-  1X* 
ers  of  thefe  things,  who  were  the  beft  able  to  fatisfy 
the  world  about  them,  viz.  fuch  as  had  been  eye-wit- 
nefles  of  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  the  making  it  more  fully  evident  XIVi 
what  ftrength  there  was  in  this  teftimony  given  by 
the  Apoftles  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  we  fhall  more 
fully  manifeft  the  rational  evidence  which  attended 
it,  in  thefe  following  propofitions. 

Where  the  truth  of  a  dottrine  depends  upon  a  matter  pr0p.  i. 
cf  fatty  the  truth  of  the  dottrine  is  fufficiently  manifefied> 
if  the  matter  of  fatt  be  evidently  proved  in  the  highejl 
way  it  is  capable  of  Thus  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
dodtrine  of  Chrift  ;  for  the  truth  of  that  is  fo  inter- 
woven with  the  truth  of  the  ftory  of  Chrift,  that  if 
the  relations  concerning  Chrift  be  true,  his  doftrine 
muft  needs  be  divine  and  infallible.  For  if  it  be  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Chrift 
born  at  Bethlehem,  who  did  fo  many  miracles,  and 
at  laft  fuffered  the  death  of  the  crofs,  and  after  he  , 
had  lain  three  days  in  the  grave,  rofe  again  from  the 
dead,  . what  reafon  imaginable  can  I  have  to  queftion 
but  that  the  teftimony  of  this  perfon  was  certainly 
divine,  and  confequently  whatever  he  preached  to 
the  world  was  moft  certain  and  undoubted  truth  ? 
So  that  if  we  have  clear,  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of 
thefe  paflages  concerning  our  Saviour,  we  muft  like- 
wife  believe  his  do&rine,  which  came  attefted  with 
fuch  pregnant  evidences  of  a  Divine  commiffion, 
which  he  had  from  God  to  the  world.  No  prince 
can  think  he  hath  any  reafon  to  refufe  audience  to 
an  ambaflador,  when  he  finds  his  credentials  fuch  as 
he  may  rely  upon,  although  himfelf  doth  not  fee  the 
fealing  of  them ;  much  lefs  reafon  have  we  to  quef- 
tion the  truth  of  the  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpel,  if  we 
have  fufficierit  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  matters 
of  fadt  concerning  Chrift,  in  fuch  a  way  as  thofe 
things  are  capable  of  being  proved. 
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book      The  greatefi  evidence  which  can  be  given  to  a  matter 
.-"*.-  off  aft,  is  the  attefting  of  it  by  thofe  perfons  who  were 

prof.  *.  eye-witne]Jes  of  it.  This  is  the  foundation  whereon 
the  firmeft  affent  is  built,  as  to  any  matter  of  fact  ; 
for  although  we  conceive  we  have  reafon  to  fufpeft 
the  truth  of  a  ftory,  as  long  as  it  is  conveyed  only  in 
a  general  way,  by  an  uncertain  fame  and  tradition, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  be  attefted  by  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  credible  perfons,  who  profefs  themfelves  the 
eye-witneffes  of  it,  it  is  accounted  an  unreafonable 
thing  to  diftruft  any  longer  the  truth  of  it ;  efpeci- 
ally  in  thele  two  cales  :  i.  When  the  matter  ihey  bear 
witnefs  to  is  a  thing  which  they  might  eafily  and  clearly 
-perceive.  2.  When  many  witnejfes  exaftly  agree  in  the 
fameteftimony. 

1 .  When  the  matter  itfelf  is  of  that  nature  that  it  tnay* 
be  fully  perceived  by  thofe  who  faw  it,  i.  e.  if  it  be  a 
common  objedt  of  fenfe :  and  thus  it  certainly  was 
as  to  the  perfon  and  a&ions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  For  he 
was  of  the  fame  nature  with  mankind ;  and  they  had 
as  great  evidence  that  they  converted  with  Jefus 
Chrift  in  the  flefh,  as  we  can  have  that  we  converfe 
one  with  another.  The  miracles  of  Chrift  were  real 
and  vifible  miracles  5  they  could  be  no  illufions  of 
fenfes,  nor  deceits  of  their  eyes.  The  man  who  was 
born  blind,  and  cured  by  our  Saviour,  was  known  to 
have  been  born  blind  through  all  the  country ;  and 
his  cure  was  after  as  public  as  his  blindnefs  before, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  greateft  enemies  of  Chrift 

John  ix.  26.  at  the  time  of  its  being  done.    When  Chrift  railed 

LukeviL  up  the  dead  man  at  Nairn,  it  was  before  much  peo- 
ple, arid  fuch  perfons  in  probability  who  were  many 
of  them  prefent  at  his  death.  But  left  there  might 
be  any  fulpicion  as  to  him  that  he  was  not  really 
dead,  the  cafe  is  plain  and  beyond  all  difpute  in  La- 

John  xi.  39.  zarus,  who  had  been,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  perfons 
thereabouts,  dead  four  days.  Here  could  be  no  de- 
ceit at  all  when  the  ftone  was  rolled  away,  and  Laza- 
rus came  forth  in  the  prefence  of  them  aU.  And 
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yet  further,  the  death  and  paffion  of  our  Saviour  was  chap. 
a  plain  objedt  of  fenfe,  done  in  prefence  of  his  greateft  1X* 
adverfaries.    The  foldiers  themfelves  were  fufficient 
witneffes  of  his  being  really  dead  when  they  came  to 
break  his  bones,  and  (pared  him  becaufe  they  faw  he 
wis  dead  already.    At  his  refurre&ion  the  ftone  was 
Tolled  away  from  the  fepulchre,  and  no  body  found 
therein,  although  the  fepulchre  was  guarded  by  fol- 
diers, and  the  Difciples  of  Chrift  all  fo  fearful,  that 
they  were  difperfed  up  and  down  in  feveral  places. 
And  that  it  was  the  fame  real  body  which  he  rofe 
"withal,  and  no  a'ereal  vehicle,  appears  by  Thomas's 
fcrupulofity  and  unbelief,  who  would  not  believe,  unlefs  Joh»  ™. 
he  might  put  his  hands  into  the  hole  of  his  fide,  and  fee  z"%1' 
in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails.    Now  our  Saviour 
condefcending  fo  far  as  to  fatisfy  the  incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas,  hath  made  it  thereby  evident,  that  the 
body  which  our  Saviour  rofe  from  the  grave  with, 
was  the  fame  individual  body  which  before  was  cru- 
cified and  buried  in  the  fepulchre.    And  we  find  all 
the  Apoftles  together,  upon  our  Saviour's  appearance 
to  them  after  his  refurreftion,  fo  far  from  being  cre- 
dulous in  embracing  a  phantafm  inftead  of  Chrift, 
that  they  fufpe&ed  that  it  was  either  a  mere  phan- 
tafm, or  an  evil  fpirit,  which  appeared  among  them ; 
upon  which  it  is  laid,  They  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  Luke  %xW. 
and  fuppofed  they  had  feen  a  fpirit ;  which  our  Saviour  37' 
could  not  beat  them  off  from,  but  by  appealing  to 
the  judgment  of  their  fenfes ;  Handle  me  and  fee  ;  for  Vcr.  39. 
a  fpirit  hath  not  flefh  and  bones,  as  ye  fee  me  have  ;  and 
afterwards,  more  fully  to  convince  them,  he  did  eat  in  ven  43. 
themidft  of  them.    Now  the  more  fufpicious  and  in- 
Credulous  the  Apoftles  themfelves  at  firft  were,  the 
'greater  evidence  is  it  how  far  they  were  from  any  de- 
fign  of  abufing  the  world  in  what  they  after  preached 
unto  it,  and  what  ftrong  conviction  there  was  in  the 
tiling  itfelf,  which  was  able'  to  fatisfy  fuch  fcrupulous 
and  fufpicious  perfons.  > 

2.  When 
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book  2.  When  many  witneffes  concur  in  the  fame  teftimony. 
n<  Nothing  can  difparage  more  the  truth  of  a  testi- 
mony, than  the  counter- witnefs  of  fuch  who  were 
prefent  at  the  fame  actions  ;  but  when  all  the  wit- 
nefles  fully  agree  not  only  in  the  fubftance,  but  in 
all  material  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  what  ground 
or  realbn  can  there  be  to  fufpedt  a  forgery  or  defign 
in  it,  efpecially  when  the  perfons  cannot  by  any  fears 
or  threatcnings  be  brought  to  vary  from  each  other 
in  it  ?  Thus  it  is  in  our  prefent  cafe :  we  find  no 
real  difi'ent  at  all  mentioned  either  as  to  the  birth, 
miracles,  life,  death,  or  refurre&ion  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
All  the  witneflfes  atteft  the  fame  things,  though  writ- 
ing in  different  places,  and  upon  different  occafions. 
No  alteration  in  any  circumftance  of  the  ftory,  out 
of  any  defign  of  pleating  or  gratifying  any  perfons  by 
it.  Moft  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  not  only  his 
Apoftles,  but  the  people  and  his  very  enemies  were 
witnelies  of ;  whofe  pofterity  to  this  day  dare  not 
deny  the  truth  of  fuch  ftrange  works  which  were 
wrought  by  him.  And  for  his  refurreftion,  it  would 
be  very  ftrange  that  five  hundred  perfons  mould  all 
agree  in  the  fame  thing,  and  that  no  torments  or 
death  could  bring  any  of  them  to  deny  the  truth  of 
it,  had  there  not  been  the  greateft  certainty  in  it. 
xv.        There  can  be  no  reafon  to  fufpecl  fuch  a  teJlimonyy 

Prop.  3.  which  is  given  by  eye-witneffesy  but  either  from  quejtioning 
their  knowledge  of  the  things  they  fpake  of  or  their  fide- 
lity in  reporting  them.  Now  there  is  not  the  leaft 
ground  to  doubt  either  of  thefe,  in  reference  to  thofe 
perfons  who  gave  teftimony  to  the  world  concerning 
the  perfon  and  actions  of  our  bleffed  Saviour. 

For,  firft,  they  zvere  fuch  as  zvere  intimately  cottver- 
fant  both  with  the  perfon  and  aclions  of  Jefus  Chrifi ; 
whom  he  had  chofen  and  trained  up  for  that  very 
end,  that  they  might  be  fufficiently  qualified  to  ac- 
quaint the  world  with  the  truth  of  things  concerning 
himfelf  after  his  refurre&ion  from  the  dead.  And 
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accordingly  they  followed  him  up  and  down  where-  chap. 
foever  he  went;  they  were  with  him  in  his  folitudes  IX> 
and  retirements,  and  had  thereby  occafion  to  obferve 
all  his  actions,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  unfpotted  in- 
nocency  of  his  life.  Some  of  his  Difciples  were  with 
him  in  his  transfiguration ;  others  in  his  agony  and 
bloody  fvveat :  they  heard  the  exprefiions  which  came 
from  his  mouth ;  in  all  which  he  difcovered  a  wonder- 
ful fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  great  readinefs 
of  mind  to  fuffer  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Now 
therefore  the  firft  thing  cannot  at  all  be  queftioned  ; 
their  means  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  they  fpake. 

Neither,  fecondly,  is  there  any  reafon  to fufpecl  their 
fidelity  in  reporting  what  they  knew  :  For,  i .  The  truth 
of  this  doclrine  wrought  fo  far  upon  them,  that  they  parted 
with  all  their  worldly  fubjiftence  for  the  fake  of  it.  Al- 
though their  riches  were  not  great*  yet  their  way  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  world  was  neceffary.  They  left 
their  houfes,  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  for 
Chrift ;  and  that  not  to  gain  any  higher  preferments 
in  this  world  (which  had  they  done,  it  would  have 
rendered  their  defign  fufpicious  to  the  curious  and 
inquifitive  world),  but  they  let  go  at  lead  a  quiet 
and  eafy  life,  for  one  moft  troublefome  and  danger- 
ous. So  that  it  is  not  how  much  they  parted  with- 
al, but  how  freely  they  did  it,  and  with  what  cheer- 
fulnefs  they  underwent  difgraces,  perfections,  nay 
death  itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  the  Gofpel.  Now  can  it 
be  imagined  that  ever  men  were  fo  prodigal  of  their 
eafe  and  lives,  as  to  throw  both  of  them  away  upon 
a  thing  which  themfelves  were  not  fully  aflured  of 
the  truth  of?  It  had  been  the  higheft  folly  imagin- 
able to  have  deceived  themfelves  in  a  thing  of  fo 
great  moment  to  them,  as  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
which  they  preached  was ;  becaufe  all  their  hopes 
and  happinefs  depended  upon  the  truth  of  that  doc- 
trine which  they  preached.  And  as  Tertullian  ob- 
ferves,  Non  fas  eft  ulli  de  fua  religione  mentiri  for, 
faith  he,  He  that  fays  he  ivorfhips  any  thing  befides 
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book  what  he  doth,  he  denies  what  he  doth  worffrip,  and 
u'      transfers  his  worjhip  upon  another  \  and  thereby  doth  not 
worjhip  that  zvhich  he  thus  denies.    Befides,t  what  pro- 
bability is  there  men  mould  lie  for  the  fake  of  that 
religion,  which  tells  them  that  thofe  which  do  fo  will 
not  receive  the  reward  which  is  promifed  to  thofe 
who  cordially  adhere  unto  it  ?  Nay,  they  declared 
themfelves  to  be  the  mod  miferable  of  all  perfons, 
7  Cor.  xv.  if  their  hopes  were  only  in  this  prefent  life.    Can  we 
29'         now  think  that  any  who  had  the  common  reafon  of 
men,  would  part  with  all  the  contentments  of  this 
world,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  continual  hazards, 
and  at  laft  undergo  death  itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  fome- 
thing  which  was  merely  the  fiftion  of  their  own 
brains  ?  What  mould  make  them  fo  fedulous  and 
induftrious  in  preaching  fuch  things,  that  they  could 
i  Cor.  ix.  fay  neceffity  was  laid  upon  them,  yea,  woe  was  unto  them 
l6,         if  they  preached  not  the  Go/pel,  when  yet  they  faw  fo 
many  woes  attending  them  in  the  preaching  of  it, 
had  there  not  been  fome  more  powerful  attractive  in 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached,  than  any  could  be  in  the  eafe  and  tran- 
quillity of  this  prefent  world  ?  Thus  we  fee  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Apoftles  manifefted  in  fuch  a  way,  as  no 
other  witneffes  were  ever  yet  willing  to  hazard  theirs, 
origencont.  And  therefore  Origen  defervedly  condemns  Celfus  of 
i uhp/127.  a  ridiculous  impertinency,,  when  he  would  parallel 
the  relations  of  Herodotus  and  Pindarus,  concerning 
Arifteus  Proconnefius,  with  thofe  of  the  Apoftles 
concerning  Chrift ;  for,  faith  he,  Did  either  of  thefe 
two  vetiture  their  lives  upon  the  truth  of  what  they  writ 
concerning  him,  as  the  Apoftles  did  to  at t eft  the  truth  of 
what  they  preached  concerning  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
fus  Chrift  ? 

xvi.  2.  The  fidelity  of  the  Apoftles  is  evident  in  their 
manner  of  reporting  the  things  which  they  deliver.  For 
if  ever  there  may  be  any  thing  gathered  from  the 
manner  of  expreflion,  or  the  to  toZ  \oyov,  con- 
cerning the  particular  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
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perfon  from^whom  it  comes,  we  may  certainly  read  chap. 
the  greateft  fidelity  in  the  Apoftles,  from  the  peculiar     1X*  r 
manner  of  their  expreffing  themfelves  to  the  world. 
Which  they  do, 

1.  With  the  greateft  impartiality,  not  declaring  only 
what  was  glorious  and  admirable  to  the  world,  but 
what  they  knew  would  be  accounted  foolifhnefs  by 
it.  They  who  had  fought  only  to  have  been  ad- 
mired for  the  rare  difcoveries  which  they  brought  to 
the  world,  would  be  fure  to  conceal  any  thing  which 
might  be  accounted  ridiculous  j  but  the  Apoftles 
fixed  themfelves  moft  on  what  was  molt  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  what  they  were 
moft  mocked  and  derided  for,  that  they  delighted 
moft  in  the  preaching  of,  which  was  the  Crois  of 
Chrift.  Paul  was  fo  much  in  love  with  this,  which 
was  a  ftumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolifhnefe 
to  the  Greeks,  that  be  valued  the  knowledge  of  nothing  p^jj"^' 
elfe  in  comparifon  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrift \  and  him 
crucified.  Nay,  he  elfewhere  faith,  God  for  bid  that  /Gai.vi.14. 
Jhould  glory ,  fave  in  the  Crofs  of  Chrift.  What  now 
■mould  be  the  reafon  that  they  mould  rejoice  in  that 
moft  which  was  moft  defpicable  to  the  world,  had 
not  they  feen  far  greater  truth  and  excellency  in  it, 
than  in  the  moft  fublime  fpeculations  concerning 
God,  or  the  fouls  of  men,  in  the  fchool  of  Plato,  or 
any  other  Heathen  philolbphers  ?  That  all  men 
mould  be  bound,  in  order  to  their  falvation,  to  be- 
lieve in  one  who  was  crucified  at  Jerulalem,  was  a 
ftrange  doctrine  to  the  unbelieving  world :  but  if 
the  Apoftles  had  but  endeavoured  to  have  fuited 
their  doctrine  to  the  fchool  of  Plato,  what  rare  per- 
fons  might  they  have  been  accounted  among  the 
Heathen  philofophers  !  Had  they  only  in  general 
terms  difcourfed  of  the  benignity  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  manifeftations  of  Divine  goodnefs  in 
the  world,  and  that  in  order  to  the  bringing  of  the 
fouls  of  men  to  a  nearer  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature,  the  perfeft  idea  of  true  goodnefs,  and  the 
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book  exprefs  image  of  the  perfon  of  God,  and  the  refplen- 
'  dency  of  his  glory  had  veiled  himfelf  in  human  na- 
ture, and  had  every  where  fcattered  fuch  beams  of 
light  and  goodnefs  as  warmed  and  invigorated  the 
frozen  fpirits  of  men  with  higher  fentiments  of  God 
and  themfelves,  and  raifed  them  up  above  the  fecu- 
lency  of  this  terreftrial  matter  to  breathe  in  a  frefher 
air,  and  converfe  with  more  noble  obje&s,  and  by 
degrees  to  fit  the  fouls  of  men  for  thofe  more  pure 
illapies  of  real  goodnefs,  which  might  always  fatisfy 
the  foul's  defires,  and  yet  always  keep  them  up  till 
the  foul  mould  be  funning  itfelf  to  all  eternity  under 
the  immediate  beams  of  light  and  love :  and  that 
after  this  incarnate  Deity  had  fpread  abroad  the 
wings  of  his  love  for  awhile  upon  this  lower  world, 
till  by  his  gentle  heat  and  incubation  he  had  quick- 
ened the  more  pliable  world  to  fome  degree  of  a  Di- 
vine life,  he  then  retreated-  himfelf  back  again  into 
the  fuperior  world,  and  put  off  that  veil  by  which  he 
made  himfelf  known  to  thofe  who  are  here  confined 
to  the  prifons  of  their  bodies.  Thus,  I  fay,  had  the 
Apoftles  minded  applaufe  among  the  admired  philo- 
fophers  of  the  Heathens,  how  eafy  had  it  been  for 
them  to  have  made  fome  confiderable  additions  to 
their  higheft  fpeculations,  and  have  left  out  any 
thing  which  might  feem  fo  mean  and  contemptible 
as  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  !  But  this  they  were 
fo  far  from,  that  the  main  thing  which  they  preached 
to  the  world,  was  the  vanity  or  human  wifdom  with- 
out Chrift,  and  the  necellity  of  all  men's  believing  in 
that  Jefus  who  was  crucified  at  Jerufalem. 

The  Apoftles  indeed  difcover  very  much,  infinitely 
more  than  ever  the  mod  lofty  Platonift  could  do, 
concerning  the  goodnefs  and  love  of  God  to  man- 
hniii.  16.  kind  ;  but  that  wherein  they  manifefled  the  love  of 
God  to  the  world,  was,  that  he  gave  his  only -begotten 
Son,  that  whofoever  believeth  in  him  Jhould  not  perijb, 
^m.  v.  8.  but  have  everlajling  life.  And  that  herein  was  the  love 
of  God  manifefled,  that  while  we  were  yet  finners,  Chrifi 
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died  for  us.  And  that  this  zvas  the  greateft  truths  and  c  h^a  p. 
worthy  of  all  acceptation^  that  Jefus  Chrijl  came  into  the  , 
world  to  fave  Jinners.  They  never  dreamt  of  any  Di-  1  Ti di- 
vine goodnefs  which  mould  make  men  happy  with-  I5# 
out  Chrift  :  no,  it  was  their  defign  to  perfuade  the 
world,  that  all  the  communications  of  God's  good- 
nefs to  the  world  were  wholly  in  and  through  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  that  any  fhould  think 
otherwife,  unlefs  Plato  knew  more  of  the  mind  of 
God  than  our  bleffed  Saviour,  and  Plotinus  than  St. 
Paul.  Can  we  think  now  that  the  Apofties  mould 
hazard  the  reputation  of  their  own  wits  fo  much  as 
they  did  to  the  world,  and  be  accounted  babblers,  and 
fools,  and  mad-men,  for  preaching  the  way  of  falva- 
tion  to  be  only  by  a  perfon  crucified  between  two 
thieves  at  jferufalem,  had  they  not  been  convinced 
not  only  of  the  truth,  but  importance  of  it,  and  that 
it  concerned  men  as  much  to  believe  it,  as  it  did  to 
avoid  eternal  mifery  ?  Did  St.  Paul  preach  ever  the 
lefs  the  words  of  truth  and  ibberneis,  becaufe  he  was 
told  to  his  face,  that  his  learning  had  made  him  mad  ? 
But  if  he  was  bejides  him/elf  it  was  for  Chrijl  and 
what  wonder  was  it  if  the  love  of  Chrijl  in  the  Apoftle 
fliould  make  him  willing  to  lofe  his  reputation,  for 
him,  feeing  Chrijl  made  himfelf  of  no  reputation*  that  he 
might  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  us  good  ?  We  fee  the 
Apofties  were  not  afhamed  of  the  Gofpcl  of  Chrift ,  be- 
caufe they  knew  //  was  the  pozver  of  God  unto  J'alva- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  neither  in  their  preaching  nor 
their  writings  would  they  omit  any  of  thole  paifages 
concerning  our  Saviour's  death,  which  might  be 
accounted  the  moll  diihonourable  to  his  perfon. 
Which  is  certainly  as  great  an  evidence  of  their 
fidelity  as  can  be  expected  ;  which  makes  Origen 
fay,  that  the  Difciples  of  Chrift  writ  ali  things  <pi^a-  Ongencont. 
^'9oj?  xal  cuyvfiyAGw?,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  £CjJ[u™'IZ7 

love  of  truth*  o'jyf.  V7r«cxA£t}/ai/T£C  rr?  xf^t  aJrou  ua^^Ja 
Iro^ixq  to  ioytoZv  ro7g  ttoWoTi;  oclc^yvnv  t:j  >.sy«  twv  x^riapwy 

<p'i£W  not  concealing  from  the  world  thoje  pajj'agts  of  the 
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B  o  ok  life  of  Chrifl,  which  would  be  accounted  moft  foolifh  aid 
1  *  ridiculous. 

2.  With  the  greateft  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  offpeeck 
Such  whofe  defign  is  to  impofe  upon  the  minds  of 
men  with  fome  cunningly-devifed  fables,  love  as 
much  ambiguity  as  ever  Apollo  did  in  his  moft  wind- 
ing  oracles  :  of  whom  it  is  faid, 

* 

Ambage  nexa  Delphico  mos  eft  Deo 
Arcana  tegere. 

Scrvius  in  Servius  tells  us,  that  Jupiter  Amnion  was  therefore 
tv.  piftureci  with  rams'  horns,  becaufe  his  anfwers  had 
as  many  turnings  and  windings  as  they  had!  But 
the  horns  which  Mofes  was  wont  to  be  pictured  with, 
did  only  note  the  light  and  perfpicuity  (from  the  am- 
biguity of  pp,  which  notes  the  fending  forth  of  rays  of 
light  like  a  horn )  ;  and  yet  Mofes  himfelf  was  veiled 
in  comparifon  of  the  opennefs  and  plainnefs  of  fpeech 
which  was  in  the  Apoftles.  Impoftors  caft  a  miftof 
many  dark  and  cloudy  words  before  them  but  when 
they  are  once  brought  into  the  open  light,  their 
vizard  falls  off,  and  their  deformity  appears.  Such 
perfons  delight  in  foaring  quite  out  of  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  thofe  who  follow  them,  and  never  think 
themfelves  better  recompenfed  for  their  pains,  than 
when  they  are  moft  admired  and  leaft  underftood. 
But  never  was  Chriftianity  more  difhonoured,  than 
when  men  brought  it  from  its  native  fimplicity  and 
plainnefs,  into  a  company  of  cloudy  and  infignificant 
expreflions  ;  which  are  fo  far  from  making  men  bet- 
ter underftand  the  truth  of  it,  that  it  was  certainly 
the  Devil's  defign,  by  fuch  obfcure  terms,  to  make 
way  for  a  my  fiery  to  be  advanced  (but  it  was  of 
iniquity)  :  and  foon  after  we  fee  the  effect  of  it  in 
another  oracle,  let  up  at  Rome  inftead  of  Delphos ; 
and  all  the  pretence  of  it,  was  the  obfcurity  fuppofed 
in  Scripture.  What  !  darknefs  come  by  the  rifing 
of  the  fun  !  Or  is  the  fun  at  laft  grown  fo  beggarly, 
that  he  is  fain  to  borrow  light  of  the  earth  ?  Muft 
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the  Scripture  be  beholden  to  the  Church  for  its  c  h  a  p, 
clearnefs,  and  Chrift  himfelf  not  fpeak  intelligibly,  AX'^ 
unlefs  the  Pope  be  his  interpreter  i  Did  Chrift  re- 
veal to  the  world  the  way  of  falvation,  and  yet  leave 
men  to  feek  which  was  it,  till  a  guide,  never  heard  of 
in  the  Scripture,  come  to  diredb  them  in  the  way  to 
it?  What  ftrange  witneffes  were  the  Apoftles,  if 
they  did  not  fpeak  the  truth  with  plainnefs  ?  How 
had  men  been  to  feek  as  to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
if  the  Apoftles  had  not  declared  the  dotixine  of  the 
Gofoel  with,  all  evidence  and  perfpicuity  ?  Whom 
muft  we  believe  in  this  cafe,  the  Apoftles  or  the  Ro- 
man Oracles  ?  The  Apoftles,  they  tell  us,  they  fpeak  *c©r..iii. 
with  all  plainnefs  of  fpeecb,  and  for  that  end  purpofely  IZ* 
lay  afide  all  excellency  of  words  and  human  wifdom,  that  i  Cor.  n. 
men  might  not  be  to  feek  for  their  meaning  in  a1'4* 
matter  of  fo  great  moment ;  that  the  Gofpel  zvas  hid  «  cOT.  ir. 
to  none  but  fuch  as  are  lofl,  and  whofe  eyes  are  blinded  by  3*  ** 
the  God  of  this  world ;  that  the  dodlrine  revealed  by 
them  is  a  light  to  direft  us  in  our  way  to  heaven, 
and  a  rule  to  walk  by  \  and  it  is  a  ftrange  property 
of  light  to  be  obfcure,  and  of  a  rule  to  be  crooked. 
But  it  is  not  only  evident,  from  the  Apoftles'  own 
affirmations,  that  they  laid  afide  all  affe&ed  obfcu- 
rity,  ambiguous  expreffions,  and  philofophical  terms, 
whereby  the  world  might  have  been  to  feek*  for  what 
they  were  to  believe,  but  it  is  likewife  clear  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  dodtrine  they  preached,  and  the 
defign  of  their  preaching  of  it.    What  need  rhetoric 
in  plain  truths  ?  or  affefted  phrafes  in  giving  evi-  - 
dence  ?  How  incongruous  would  obfcure  expreffions 
have  been  to  the  defign  of  faving  fouls  by  the  fool- 
iflinefs  of  preaching  ?  For  if  they  had  induftrioufly 
fpoken  in  their  preaching,  above  the  capacities  of 
thofe  they  fpake  to,  they  could  never  have  converted 
a  foul  without  a  miracle :  for  the  ordinary  way  of 
converfion  muft  be  by  the  underftanding ;  and  how 
could  that  work  upon  the  underftanding,  which  was 
fo  much  above  it  ?  But,  faith  the  Apoftle,  We  preach 
Vol.  I.  Z  not 
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book  not  our/elves,  but  Chrift  Jefus  the  Lord,  and  our/elves 
,  1L     your  fervants  for  Jefus*  fake.     If  they  had  fought 
a  cor.  iv.  5.  thcmfelves,  or  their  own  credit  and  reputation,  there 
might  have  been  fome  reafon  that  they  ftiould  have 
ufed  the  way  of  the  Sophifts  among  the  Greeks,  and 
by  declamatory  fpeeches  to  have  enhanced  their 
efteem  among  the  vulgar.    But  the  Apoftles  dif- 
owned  and  rejected  all  thefe  vulgar  artifices  of  mean 
and  low-fpirited  men ;  they  laid  afide  all  thofe  en- 
iCor.ii.  4.  ticing  words  aVSjannW  copxs,  of  the  zvay  of  the  Heathen 
oophtfisy  and  declared  the  teflimony  of  God  with  fpi- 
2Cor.iv.a.  ritual  evidence  ;  they  handled  not  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully,  but)  by  manifefiation  of  the  truths  commended 
themf elves  to  every  mans  conference  in  the  fight  of  God. 
Now  what  could  be  fo  fuitable  to  fuch  a  defign,  as 
the  greateft  plainnefs  and  faithfulnefs  in  what  they 
fpake  ?  We  find  in  the  teftimony  of  the  Apoftles, 

x$w  voSov  xa»  xJofuTixoi/  xxi  Trtir\a.(ry.iVQV  xai  vrxvovoyovy  as 

Origencont.  Origen  fpeaks,  Nothing  that  is  fpurious  or  counterfeit, 
p.Ci35.  "  nothing  favouring  of  the  cunning  craftinefs  of  fuch  as  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive  ;  and,  faith  he,  //  is  impofjfible  to  think 
that  men,  never  bred  up  in  the  fophiflry  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  experienced  in  the  rhetorical  insinuations  ufed  among 
them,  could  ever  be  able  fo  fuddenly  to  perfuade  the  world 
to  embrace  that  which  had  been  a  figment  of  their  owu 
brains.  'The  truth  is,  the  Apoftles  fpeak  like  men 
very  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  they  fpeak,  and 
not  like  fuch  who  were  fain  to  fetch  in  the  help  of 
all  their  topics,  to  find  out  fome  probable  arguments 
to  make  men  believe  that  which  it  is  probable  they 
did  not  believe  themfelves ;  which  was  moft  com- 
monly the  cafe  of  the  great  orators  among  the 
Heathens.  We  find  no  pedantic  flourifhes,  no  flat- 
tering infinuations,  no  affe&ed  cadences,  no  fuch 
great  care  of  the  rifing  and  falling  of  words  in  the  fe- 
veral  fentences,  which  make  up  fo  great  a  part  of 
that  which  was  accounted  eloquence  in  the  Apoftles1 
time.  Thefe  things  were  too  mean  a  prey  for  the 
fpirits  of  the  Apoftles  to  quarry  upon  i  every  thing 
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in  them  was  grave  and  ferious,  every  word  had  its  c  h  a  p. 
due  weight,  every  fentence  brimful  of  fpiritual  mat-  IX' 
ter ;  their  whole  difcourfe  mod  becoming  the  ma- 
jefty  and  authority  of  that  Spirit  which  they  fpake 
by.  And  therein  was  feen  a  great  part  of  the  infinite 
wifdom  of  God,  in  the  choice  he  made  of  the  perfons 
who  were  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  in  the 
world,  that  they  were  not  fuch,  who,  by  reafon  of 
their  great  repute  and  fame  in  the  world,  might  eafily 
draw  whole  multitudes  to  embrace  their  dictates,  but 
(that  there  might  not  be  the  leaft  foundation  for  an 
implicit  faith)  they  were  of  fo  mean  rank  and  condi-. 
tion  in  the  world,  that  in  all  probability  their  names 
had  never  been  heard  of,  had  not  their  doctrine 
made  them  famous.    To  this  purpofe  Origen  excel-  id.  ibid. 

lently  fpeaks,  Olpou  A  tov  *U<roZy  Sid  rovro  fitZaXx&xi 
JitfWxaAoK  th  $vyp.ot.T<&>  ^?(r3"ai  tomtom,  1W  jtA*}&jU-i**  (x\v 

*X?    JCW'faV   VW&m*   TTlS&MV   <T0<pi<7fJl.a,TUi/'    XtX.(J.7T0Uq    $1  TO?? 

cvyiiyat  fwocfAWOis  i{x(paii>viTa,i>  on  to  ocSoXoy  Tfif  ■zrpoxigt<reuq  .•; 
9WrafAtU{9  ttoXXw  pdkXoy  dvvdfrw,  r\mp  dyvuy  JvvocgSoii  $oxe7 

re^yoXoyix;  'Exxnytm;  daoXs^ot.  I  am  of  opinion,  faith 
he,  that  Jefus  did  purpofely  make  ufe  of  fuch  preachers  of 
his  doctrine,  that  there  might  be  no  place  for  fufpicion  that 
they  came  inftrutledwith  the  arts  of  fophiftry  :  but  that  it 
be  clearly  manifefi  to  all  that  would  confider  it,  that  there 
was  nothing  of  defign  in  thofe  who  difcovered  fo  much 
fimplicity  in  their  writings,  and  that  they  had  a  more  Di+ 
vine  power,  zvhich  was  more  efficacious  than  the  great  eft 
volubility  of  expreffions,  or  ornaments  of  fpeech,  or  the  ar- 
tifices which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian  compqfitions. 

3.  The  Apoftles  delivered  their  doctrine  with  the 
greateft  ope7inefs  and  freedom  of  fpirit :  they  did  not 
give  out  one  thing  to  the  world,  and  apother  to  their 
private  difciples ;  but  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs  declared  their  doctrine  in  the  moft  public  places, 
and  before  their  greateft  enemies.  They  knew  they 
were  looked  on  as  deceivers  by  the  world  ;  but  yet 
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.  1L     Sf*V.    This  is  the  ufual  requital  good  men  have  from 
aCcr.vi.s.  the  world,  that  they  are  looked  on  as  the  greateft  de- 
ceivers of  it  :  if  it  be  fo  with  others,  they  have  much 
lefs  caufe  to  wonder  at  it,  when  even  he,  who  by  one 
Hag.ii.  7.  prophet  is  ftyled  the  clefire  of nations is  by  another 
ifa.  liii.  3.  faid  to  be  defpifed  and  rejecled  of  men  ;  and  when  Chrifl 
Matt.xxvii.  was  in  the  world,  he  was  called  0  uXa^,  the  de- 
63»         ceiver-y  no  wonder  then  if  his  Difciples  were  ac- 
counted fuch,  although  they  manifefted  their  vera- 
city by  their  open  carriage  and  free  fpeaking  to  the 
faces  of  their  greateft  adverfartes.  The  Apoftles  nei- 
ther feared  the  Jews'  fkill  in  their  law,  jior  the  wil- 
dom  and  fubtlety  of  the  Greeks.  Saint  Paul  preach- 
eth  Chrifl:  openly  among  the  Jews  in  their  fyna- 
gogues ;  and  among  the  Athenians  he  encounters  the 
Epicureans  and  Stoics,  and  preacheth  to  them  Jefus 
Aa$  xvii.  and  the  refurredlion.    If  the  Apoftles  had  any  thine 
j8#         of  deceivers  in  them,  as  to  the  things  they  related 
concerning  Chrift,  they  would  not  certainly  lave 
fpoken  with  fo  much  confidence  concerning  Chrift, 
in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who  had  been  his  murderers: 
but  we  fee  they  appealed  to  themfelves,  as  to  the  mi- 
racles which  he  had  wrought  among  them  ;  and  for 
his  refurredion,  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  giving  teftimony  to.  the  truth  of  it.  That 
liis  body  was  gone,  was  evident;  that  the  Apoftles 
fhould  take  it  away  was  impoffible,  confidering  what 
a  guard  of  foldiers  they  had  fet  upon  it,  and  how  ti- 
morous and  fearful  the  Apoftles  were,  that  they  fled 
upon  Chrift's  being  apprehended.    Now  what  could 
it  be  could  make  fuch  fearful  perfons  afterwards  fo 
courageous  and  refolute  as  they  were,  had  there  not 
been  fome  more  than  ordinary  power  to  convince  and 
encourage  them  ? 

4.  The  Apoftles  deliver  their  tejiimony  with  tht 
greateft  particularity  as  to  all  circumflances .  They  do 
not  change  or  alter  any  of  them  upon  different  exa- 
minations before  feveral  perfons ;  they  all  agree  in 
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the  greateft  conftancy  to  themfelves,  and  uniformity  chap. 
with  each  other.    As  to  matters  of  indifferency,  we  1X' 
find  the  Apoftles  very  yielding  and  condefcending ; 
but  as  to  any  thing  which  concerned  their  teftimony, 
moft  conftant  and  refolved.    Had  the  Gofpel  been 
fome  cunningly-contrived  fancy,  it  had  been  impof- 
fible  but  fo  many  different  perfbns,  in  fuch  different 
places,  and  under  fuch  different  conditions,  would 
have  varied  as  to  fome  material  circumflance  of  it  ; 
or  elfe  they  would  have  been  fo  wife  as  to  have  de- 
livered it  in  general  terms,  without  infilling  much 
upon  fuch.  particular  circumftances,  which,  if  they 
had  been  falfe,  might  have  been  very  eafily  dis- 
proved :  but  with  what  particular  enumeration  of 
circumftances  do  the  Apoftles  preach  Chrift  to  the 
world  ?  Peter  tells  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jefus  of  Na-  Arts  ti.  22. 
zarjth  whom  be  preached ;  and,  left  they  fliould  think 
it  was  not  the  lame  perfon  who  role  again,  with  great 
boldnefs  and  freedom  of  fpirit  he  faith  unto  them, 
Therefore  let  all  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  knoiv  afiitredly,  that  a&$  u.  36. 
God  hath  made  that  fame  Jefus  zvhom  ye  have  crucified* 
both  Lord  and  Cbrijl.    Yea,  that  fame  individual  per- 
fon who  was  converfant  in  the  world,  and  died  upon 
the  crofs,  is  nozv  become  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  a&s  v.  31, 
repentance  to  Ifrael,  and  remifjion  of  fins.    If  there  had  32« 
been  any  ground  of  fulpicion  as  to  thefe*  things, 
who  had  been  fo  able  to  dilprove  them,  or  fo  ready 
to  do  it,  as  thole  perfons  who  had  crucified  him  ? 
For  we  cannot  conceive  but  thofe  who  had  a  hand  in 
his  death,  would  endeavour  by  all  poffible  means  to 
difprove  his  refurreftion  from  the  dead.    For  what 
a  cafe  were  they  like  to  be  in,  if  thole  things  which 
the  Apoftles  fo  confidently  preached  were  true  ?  If 
Chrift  had  all  power  now  in  his  hands,  and  there  were 
falvation  in  no  other  name,  but  only  in  his  zvhom  they  had 
crucified,  they  were  like  to  be  in  a  moft  defperate 
condition ;  therefore  if  any  men  can  be  fuppofed  in- 
quifitive  after  the  truth  of  thefe  circumftances,  no 
doubt  thele  were  :  and  if  they  could  have  found  the 
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book  leaft  flaw  in  their  teftimony,  the  world  would  foon 
'  have  ringed  of  it,  and  the  Jews,  who  were  then  fo 
much  difperfed  abroad,  would  have  divulged  it  into 
all  parts  j  the  Apoftles  would  have  been  told  of  it  as 
they  preached  Chrift  in  the  fynagogues.  And  can 
we  in  any  reafon  think  but  thofe  Jews,  who  perfe- 
cuted  Paul  as  he  preached  in  the  fynagogues  of 
Afia,  and  afterwards  impeached  him  fo  openly  at  Je- 
rufalem,  would  there  enquire  into  all  the  circum- 
ftances  concerning  Chrift,  and  all  the  other  Jews 
would  write  to  their  friends  at  Jerufalem,  to  be  fully 
informed  of  thofe  ftrange  things  which  were  told 
them  openly  in  all  places  in  their  fynagogues  by 
men  of  their  own  nation  and  language,  concerning 
one  Jefus,  who  was  crucified,  and  rofe  again  from  the 
dead?  Had  there  been  now  any  fo  much  as  plau- 
fible  pretext  that  any  of  thefe  circumftances  were 
not  true,  can  we  think  but  that  a  people  fo  unmea- 
furably  given  to  their  own  ways  and  traditions, 
would  in  all  places  have  vented  any  thing  that  might 
have  tended  to  the  difparagement  of  Chrift  and  his 
Apoftles  ?  But  we  fee  malice  itfelf  could  not  find 
any  flaw  in  the  Apoftles'  teftimony ;  for  if  it  had, 
we  fhould  certainly  have  heard  of  it,  either  from  the 
Jews,  or  from  the  great  oppofers  of  Chriftianity 
among  the  Heathens,  who  pretended  to  be  curious 
and  inquifitive  perfons ;  fuch  as  Celfus,  Julian,  Hi- 
erocles,  and  Porphyry  were.  What  reafon  can  we 
have  then  in  the  leaft  to  fufpeft  fuch  a  teftimony, 
which  pafled  fo  uncontrolled  in  that  time  when  it 
was  alone  capable  of  being  difproved,  and  men's  in- 
tereft  and  defign  would  put  them  fo  much  upon  it  ? 
The  ftrength  of  which  will  appear  in  the  next  pro- 
pofition,  which  is, 
\-vir.  No  teftimony  ought  to  be  taken  again  ft  a  matter  of fa3 
Vwc'  4-  thus  attefiled,  but  from  fuch  perfons  zvho  had  p  eater 
knowledge  of  the  things  attefied,  and  manifeft  greater 
fidelity  in  reporting  them.  It  is  eafy  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  luppoting  any  perfons  at  that  time  had 
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contradi&ed  the  teftimony  of  the  Apoftles  concern-  chap. 
ing  our  Saviour,  yet  there  had  been  no  reafon  in  the  1X< 
world  to  have  hearkened  to  their  teftimony  in  oppo- 
lition  to  that  of  the  Apoftles  ;  and  that  on  thele 
accounts :  i .  The  Apoftles  witnefled  the  affirmative  ; 
which  is  more  capable  of  being  attefted  than  any  ne- 
gative can  be.  2.  The  Apoftles  were  more  conver- 
fant  with  Chrift  than  any  other  pcrlons  were  ;  be- 
caufe  they  were  chofen  for  that  very  end  by  him  to 
be  conftantly  with  him.  Could  any  therefore  be 
more  capable  of  knowing  the  truth  of  all  particulars 
concerning  Chrift  than  thele  were  ?  Had  there  been 
any  ground  of  fufpicion  concerning  the  defign  of 
Chrift,  why  could  not  the  Jews  prevail  with  Judas 
to  dilcover  it,  as  well  as  to  betray  his  perfon  ?  Judas 
had  done  but  a  good  work,  if  Chrift  had  been  fuch 
an  impoftor  as  the  Jews  blaiphemoufly  faid  he  was. 
What*  made  Judas  then  fo  little  fatisfied  with  his 
work,  that  he  grew  weary  of  his  life  upon  it,  and 
threw  himfelf  away  in  the  moft  horrid  defpair  ?  No 
perfon  certainly  had  been  fo  fit  to  have  been  pro- 
duced as  a  witnefs  againft  Chrift  as  Judas,  who  had 
been  fo  long  with  him,  and  had  heard  his  fpeeches, 
and  oblerved  his  miracles ;  but  he  had  not  patience 
enough  to  ftay,  after  that  horrid  fade,  to  be  a  witnefs 
againft  him  :  nay,  he  was  the  greateft  witnefs  at  that 
time  for  him,  when  he  who  had  betrayed  him  came 
to  the  Sanhedrin,  when  confulting  about  his  death, 
and  told  them,  that  he  had  finned  in  betraying  innocent  Matt,  xxvii 
blood.  What  poftible  evidence  could  have  been  given  5' 
more  in  behalf  of  our  Saviour  than  that  was  ?  When 
a  perfon  fo  covetous  as  to  betray  his  Mafter  for 
thirty  pieces  of Ji/ver,  was  lb  weary  of  his  bargain,  that 
he  comes  and  throws  back  the  money,  and  declares 
the  perfon  innocent  whom  he  had  betrayed?  And 
this  perfon  too  was  iuch  a  one  as  knew  our  Saviour 
far  better  than  any  of  the  witneHes  whom  afterwards 
they  fuborned  againft  him,  who  yet  contradicted 
each  other,  and  at  laft  could  produce  nothing  which, 
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book  in  the  judgment  of  the  Heathen  governor,  could 
IL  make  him  judge  Chrift  worthy  of  death.  3.  The 
Apoftles  were  freer  from  defign  than  any  counter* 
witnefs  at  that  time  could  be.  We  have  already 
proved  the  Apoftles  could  not  poffibly  have  any 
other  motive  to  affirm  what  they  did,  but  full  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  what  they  fpake ;  but  now,  if 
any  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  had  afferted  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  Apoftles,  we  have  a  clear  ac- 
count  of  it,  and  what  motive  might  induce  them  to 
it;  viz.  the  preferving  of  their  honour  and  reputa- 
tion with  the  people,  the  upholding  their  traditions, 
befides  their  open  and  declared  enmity  againft  Chrift, 
without  any  fufficient  reafon  at  all  for  it.  Now  who 
would  believe  the  teftimony  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
rifees,  who  had  fo  great  authority  among  the  people, 
which  they  were  like  to  lofe  if  Chrift's  dodtrine  were 
true,  before  that  of  the  Apoftles,  who  parted  with  all 
for  the  fake  of  Chrift,  and  ventured  themfelves  wholly 
upon  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  do&rine  i  4.  None 
ever  did  fo  much  to  atteft  the  negative,  as  the  Apof- 
tles did  to  prove  their  fidelity  as  to  the  affirmative. 
Had  fufficient  counter-witnefs  been  timely  produced, 
we  cannot  think  the  Apoftles  would  have  run  fo 
many  continual  hazards  in  preaching  the  things 
which  related  to  the  perfon  and  a&ions  of  ChrilL 
Did  ever  any  lay  down  their  lives  to  undeceive  the 
world,  if  the  Apoftles  were  guilty  of  abufing  it? 
5.  The  number  of  fuch  perfons  had  been  inconfider- 
able,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  were  fo  fully  per* 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  thofe  things  which  concern 
our  Saviour ;  who  were  all  ready  (as  moft  of  them 
did)  to  ieal  the  truth  of  them  with  their  lives. 
Whence  fhould  fo  many  men  grow  fo  fuddenly  con- 
fident of  the  truth  of  fuch  things,  which  were  con- 
trary to  their  former  perfuafions,  intereft,  education, 
had  they  not  been  delivered  in  fuch  a  way,  that  they 
were  affured  of  the  undoubted  truth  of  them? 
Which  brings  me  to  the  laft  propofition  ;  which  is, 
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Matters  offacl  being  fir  ft  believed  on  the  account  of  c  h  a  p. 
eye-witneffesy  and  received  with  an  universal  and  uncon-  , 
trolled  ajfent  by  all  fuch  perfons  who  have  thought  them-  xviil 
(elves  concerned  in  knowing  the  truth  of  them,  do  yield  a    Prop* 5# 
fufficient  foundation  for  a  firm  ajfent  to  be  built  upon.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  fufficient  foundation 
for  a  firm  afient,  where  there  can  be  no  reafon  given 
to  que  (lion  the  evidence ;  which,  that  there  is  not  in 
this  prefent  cafe,  will  appear  from  thefe  following 
confiderations. 

i .  That  the  multitudes  of  thofe  perfons  who  did  believe 
thefe  things,  bad  liberty  and  opportunity  to  be  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  them  before  they  believed  them  ;  therefore 
no  reafon  or  motive  can  be  affigned  on  which  they 
fliould  be  induced  to  believe  thefe  things,  but  the 
undoubted  evidence  of  truth  which  went  along  with 
them.  I  confefs  in  Mahometifm  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  perfons  have  for  fyne  centuries  of  years  conti- 
nued in  the  belief  of  the  do&rine  of  Mahomet ;  but 
then  withal  there  is  a  fufficient  account  to  be  given 
of  that,  viz.  the  power  of  the  fwordy  which  keeps  them 
in  awe,  and  ftri&ly  forbids  all  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet to  difpute  their  religion  at  all,  or  compare  it 
with  any  other.  Therefore  I  can  no  more  wonder 
at  this,  than  I  do  to  fee  fo  great  a  part  of  the  world 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Turk.  Neither,  on 
the  other  fide,  do  I  wonder  that  fuch  a  multitude  of 
thofe  profefling  Chriftianity  fliould,  together  with  it, 
believe  a  great  number  of  erroneous  doftrines,  and 
live  in  the  pradtice  of  many  grofs  fuperftitions ;  be- 
caufe  I  confider  what  a  flrange  prevalency  education 
hath  upon  fofter  fpirits  and  more  eafy  intelledluals, 
and  what  an  awe  an  inquifition  bears  upon  timorous 
and  irrefolved  perfons.  But  now  when  a  great  mul- 
titude of  perfons,  fober  and  inquifitive,  lhall,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  their  education,  and  with- 
out fear  of  any  human  force  (which  they  before-hand 
fee  will  perfecute  them),  and  after  diligent  enquiry 
made  into  the  grounds  on  which  they  believe,  forfake 
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book  all  their  former  perfuafions,  and  refolvedly  adhere  to 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  propounded  to  them, 
though  it  coft  them  their  lives ;  if  this  gives  us  not 
reafon  to  think  this  doctrine  true,  we  muft  believe 
mankind  to  be  the  moft  unhappy  creatures  in  the 
world,  that  will  with  fo  much  resolution  part  with 
all  advantages  of  this  life  for  the  fake  of  one  to  come, 
if  that  be  not  undoubtedly  certain,  and  the  doctrine 
propofing  it  infallibly  true.  It  is  an  obfervable  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  propagation  of  Chriftian  religion, 
that  though  God  made  choice  at  firft  of  perfons  ge- 
nerally of  mean  rank  and  condition  in  the  world  to 
be  preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  God  thereby  making  it 

j  cor.  ».    appear  that  our  faith  did  not  ftand  in  the  wifdom  of 

?Cor  i  men'  ^Ut  *n  ^Je  Power  °f  God,  and  therefore  chofe  the 
lj.°r'u  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  ftrong\  yet 
foon  after  the  Gofpel  was  preached  abroad  in  the 
world,  we  find  perfons  of  great  place  and  reputation, 
of  great  parts  and  abilities,  engaged  in  the  profeffion 
of  the  Chriftian  faith.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Acts  we 
read  of  Sergius  a  Proconful,  of  Dionyfius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  converted  to  the  faith  ;  and  in  the  following 
ages  of  the  Church,  many  perfons  of  great  efteem  for 
their  excellent  learning  and  abilities.  Such  was  Juf- 
tin  Martyr,  one  who,  before  he  became  a  Chriftian, 
was  converfant  with  all  fefts  of  philofophers,  Stoics, 
Peripatetics,  Pythagoreans,  and  at  laft  was  a  profefled 
Platonift,  till  he  was  converted  from  Plato  to  Chrift; 
and  then  found  that  true  which, he  fpeaks  of  in  his 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  that  after  all  his  enquiries 
into  philofophy,  fpeaking  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrift, 

Jnrtin.  Dia-  rocvr^v  \*.Lvy\v  s\!(3i<rx.Gv  (piXo<ro<plotv  cc<r<pa.\vi  rt  x«»  <rJju,po£OV,  / 
Tn  ph!"  found  this  at  laft  to  be  the  only  fure  and  profitable  pbilo- 
v  ai<;.  fophy.  And  when  Trypho  after  derides  him  as  a  man 
id.  par.     Q£  Very  eajy  wno  would  leave  the  doftrine  of 

Plato  for  that  of  Chrift  (for  it  feemsby  him  the  Jews 
then  had  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  ftate  of 
Platonifts  than  Chriftians),  Juftin  is  fo  far  from  being 
moved  with  luch  reproaches,  that  he  tells  him  he 
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>vould  undertake  to  demonftrate  to  him,  ?t»  oJ  xfuo7?  chap* 

7mvjxaT(Qp  S'o'a  xcti  (Tuva'jtAf*  (Who**,  xa»  Tc3"nAo(rt  j^a^Ti,  ^id.  p.2z6. 

the  Chriftians  did  not  give  credit  to  empty  fables  and 
unprovable  ajfertions,  but  to  Juch  a  doclrine  as  was  full 
ef a  Divine  fpirit  and  power  ^  and  fourifhed  with  grace 
the  proving  of  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  that  difcourfe. 
At  Alexandria  we  meet  with  afucceflion  of  excellent 
perfons,  all  which  were  not  only  embracers  them- 
felves,  but  defenders  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  for 
fetting  afide  there  Abilius,  Julius,  Cerdo,  Eumenes, 
Marcus,  Celadion,  Agrippinus,  Julianus,  Demetrius, 
and  others  who  flourifhed  about  the  fecond  century, 
I  fhall  only  fix  on  thofe  perfons  who  were  famous 
enquirers  after  truth,  and  noted  for  excellency  in 
Heathen  learning ;  yet  thefe  perfons,  after  all  their 
enquiries,  found  nothing  to  fix  on  but  the  Chriftian 
faith,  and  valued  no  other  difcovery  of  truth  in  com- 
parifon  with  that.  Such  was  Pantsenus,  who,  as  Eu- 
febius  tells  us,  was  an  excellent  Stoic  before  he  be- 
came a  Chriftian,  and  was  after  fo  eminent  a  one, 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  Apoftles,  he  went  into  India 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
at  his  return  was  made  rector  of  the  fchool  at  Alex- 
andria ;  which,  as  the  fame  author  tells  us,  was  much 
frequented  by  fuch  who  were  h  Ac'ya  x*\  t?  zrtfi  rx  §s7* 
G-7ra<K?  (Tuva™,  well  Jkilled  in  human  as  well  as  divine  Eufcb.  Hifh 
learning.  How  excellent  Pantsenus  was  in  human  ■f"o.l"Ed. 
learning,  may  appear,  in  that  Origen  and  Jerome  Cam. 
both  make  his  example  their  plea  for  their  ftudying  ^\^'vu 
of  it.  After  him  fucceeded  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Pantaenus's  fcholar;  a  peifon  of  great  depth  of  learn- 
ing, and  exquifitely  /killed  in  all  Heathen  antiqui- 
ties, as  appears  by  his  remaining  writings.  The 
learning  of  Origen  is  fufficiently  known  ;  which  was 
in  fuch  great  reputation  in  his  own  time,  that  not 
only  Chriftians  but  philolophers  flocked  to  his  lec- 
tures at  Alexandria,  as  Eulebius  tell  us,  wherein  he  Ibid.  I.  vl. 
read  the  mathematics,  and  other  parts  of  philofophy,  c- l8, 
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book  as  well  as  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  fame  author  in^ 
forms  us,  that  the  philofophers  did  dedicate  their 
books  to  him,  and  fometimes  chofe  him  as  arbitrator 
between  them  in  matters  of  difpute ;  and  Porphyry 
himfelf,  in  his  books  againft  the  Chriftians,  vouch- 
fafed  a  high  encomium  of  Origen  for  his  excellent 
learning.  In  Origen's  time,  Heraclas,  a  prefbyter 
of  Alexandria,  for  five  years  together  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  and  put  on  the  philofo- 

ibid.  I.  vi.    phic  pallium,  (3i€Ai'a  Tt  k»\  x«t«  ivvaftw  ov  iea,iitM 

c'  (pvKoXoymy  and  was  very  converfant  in  the  books  of  the 

Grecian  learning.  Befides  thefe,  we  read  of  Pierius 
and  Achillas,  two  prefbyters  of  Alexandria,  who 

were  t?  xxV  VAAuva?  7raidVa  xxi  <pi\o<ro<pl(X  $i$Q%i(Aa,a'ptvQ\i 

Nicephor.  as  Nicephorus  Calliftus  fpeaks,  perfons  well  /killed  in 
Ha.  Ecci.  fa  Grecian  learning  and  pbilofopby.  If  from  Alexan- 
•  vi.c.35.  £ri2i  we  gQ  tQ  cafarea>  tnere  we  not  on]v  meet  with 

a  fchool  of  learning  among  the  Chriftians,  but  with 
perfons  very  eminent  in  all  kinds  of  learning ;  fuch 
were  the  famous  Pamphilus  and  Eufebius  fo  great  an 
admirer  of  him,  that  ever  fince  he  is  called  Eufebius 
Pamphili.    At  Antioch  was  Dorotheus,  irxvroiw 
x6ym  xx\  w&ihlas  fAfu&f£is9  as  Nicephorus  ipeaks,  a 
per/on  verfed  in  all  kind  of  ingenuous  literature.  Ana- 
tolius,  Bifhop  of  Laodicea,  one  verfed  in  geome- 
try, aftronomy,  and  all  kind  of  philofophy,  as  well 
idem, !.  vi.  as  the  doctrine  of  Chrift.    Thus  we  fee,  how  in  thofe 
c* 3  *       early  days  of  the  Greek  Church,  what  excellent  per- 
fons many  of  thofe  were  who  were  zealous  profeffors 
of  Chriftianity  ;  and  concerning  thofe  of  the  Latin 
Church,  I  ftiall  only  mention  that  fpeech  of  St.  Auf- 
tin,  who  was  himfelf  an  inflance  of  the  fame  nature, 
s.  Au5uf.   and  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  among  them.  Nome 
Dotb       ofpicimus  quant 0  auro  &  argento  £s?  vefle  fuffarcinatus 
chriftiana,  exierit  de  JEgypto  Cyprianus  dotlor  fuavifjimus  £s?  martyr 
id!  p«?°"  beati/fimus  ?  ~®uanto  Laclantius  f    Quanto  Ficlorinus, 
Optatus,  Hilarius  f  Vt  de  v'wis  taceam :  quanto  imu- 
merabiles  Graci  ?  Quod  prior  ipfe  fidelifftmus  Dei  famu~ 
Jus  Moxfes  fcceraty  de  quo  fcriptum  eft,  quod  eruditusfue- 
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fit  ommfapientia  Egyptiorum.    To  whofe  catalogue  of  chap. 

learned  perfons,  among  the  Latin  Chriftians,  Tertul-   1_ 

lian,  Arnobius,  and  feveral  others,  may  be  defervedly 
added*  But  as  St.  Auftin  there  well  obferves, 
though  the  IJ r a elites  went  rich  out  of  Egypt,  yet  it  was 
their  eating  the  Pajfover  which  faved  them  from  deftruc- 
tion :  fo  though  thefe  were  accomplished  with  thofe 
perfections  and  riches  of  the  foul,  the  ornaments  of 
learning,  yet  it  was  their  eating  the  true  Paffover, 
which  was  Chrift,  by  their  adhering  to  his  doftrine, 
was  that  which  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  them 
than  all  their  accomplifhments  would  be.  Now, 
then,  fince  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Chriftian  Church 
we  find  not  only  innumerable  multitudes  of  perfons 
of  great  integrity  and  fobriety  in  their  lives  em- 
bracing the  dodtrine  of  Chrift,  but  fo  many  perfons 
that  were  curious  enquirers  after  the  truth  of  things, 
we  can  certainly  have  no  reafon  to  diftruft  fuch  a 
teftimony,  which  was  received  in  fo  unanimous  a 
manner  by  perfons  as  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
things,  and  as  fearful  of  being  deceived  in  reference 
to  them,  as  any  now  in  the  world  can  be. 

2.  As  this  teftimony  was  received  by  perfons  in-  xix. 
quifitive  after  the  truth  of,  things,  fo  the  doclrine  con- 
veyed  by  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highefl  moment  in  the 
world  i  and  therefore  we  cannot  conceive  but  per- 
fons ordinarily  incjuifitive  about  other  things,  would 
,be  more  than  ordinarily  fo  about  this,  becaufe  their 
eternal  welfare  and  happinefs  did  depend  upon  it. 
All  perfons  that  are  truly  religious,  muft  at  leaft  be 
allowed  to  be  perfons  very  inquifitive  after  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  their  fouls  when  they  mall  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  bodies.  And  if  we  do  but  grant 
this,  can  we  in  any  reafon  think  that  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  perfons,  in  fo  many  ages,  mould  continue 
venturing  their  fouls  upon  a  teftimony  which  they 
had  no  affurance  of  the  truth  of  ?  And  that  none  of 
all  thefe  perfons,  though  men  otherwife  rational  and 
judicious,  ihould  be  able  to  difcover  the  falfity  of 
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book,  that  doftrine  they  went  upon,  if  at  leaft  any,  upon 
t  lu  confederation  of  it,  can  imagine  it  to  be  fo  ?  It  is  not 
reconcileable  with  the  general  prefumption  of  human 
nature,  concerning  Divine  Providence  and  the  care 
God  takes  of  the  welfare  of  men,  to  fuffer  fo  many 
perfons,  who  fincerely  defire  to  ferve  God  in  the  way 
which  is  mod  pleafing  to  him,  to  go  on  in  fuch  a 
continual  delufion,  and  never  have  it  at  all  difco- 
vered  to  them.  If  all  men  then  who  have  believed 
the  doctrine  of  Chrift  to  be  the  only  way  to  falvation, 
have  been  deceived,  either  we  muft  deny  altogether 
a  Divine  Providence,  or  fay  the  Devil  hath  more 
power  to  deceive  men,  than  God  hath  to  direft 
them,  which  is  worfe  than  the  former  ;  or  elfe  aflert, 
that  there  are  no  fuch  things  at  all  as  either  God  or 
Devils,  but  that  all  things  come  to  pafs  by  chance 
and  fortune :  and  if  fo,  it  is  ftill  more  inexplicable 
why  fuch  multitudes  of  rational  and  ferious  men, 
and  the  moft  inquifitive  part  of  the  world  as  to  fuch 
things,  fhould  all  be  fo  poflefled  with  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  thefe  things ;  and  the  more  profane, 
wicked,  and  ignorant  any  perfons  are,  the  more  prone 
they  are  to  mock  and  deride  them.  If  fuch  men 
then  fee  more  into  truth  and  reafon  than  the  fober 
and  judicious  part  of  mankind,  let  us  bid  adieu  to 
humanity,  and  adore  the  brutes,  fince  we  admire 
their  judgment  moft  who  come  the  neareft  to  them. 

3.  The  multitude  of  thefe  perfons  thus  confenting  in  this 
tefiimonyy  could  have  no  other  engagements  to  this  confetti, 
but  only  their  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  the  doclrinc 
conveyed  by  it ;  becaufe  thofe  who  unanimoufly  agree 
in  this  thing,  are  fuch  perfons  whofe  other  defigns 
and  interefts  in  this  world  differ  as  much  as  any 
men's  do.  If  it  had  been  only  a  confent  of  the 
Jews,  there  might  have  been  fome  probable  pretence 
to  have  fufpefted  a  matter  of  intereft  in  it ;  but  as 
to  this  thing,  we  find  the  Jews  divided  among  them- 
selves about  it,  and  the  ftiffeft  deniers  of  the  truth 
of  it  do  yet  inviolably  prefer^  thole  facred  records 
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among  them,  from  which  the  truth  of  the  do&rine  chap. 
of  Chrift  may  be  undoubtedly  proved.  Had  the  .  1X' 
Chriftian  religion  been  enforced  upon  the  world  by 
the  Roman  Emperors  at  the  time  of  its  firfl  pro- 
mulgation, there  would  have  been  fome  fufpicion  of 
particular  defign  in  it ;  but  it  came  with  no  other 
ftrength  but  the  evidence  of  its  own  truth  :  yet  it 
found  fudden  and  ftrange  entertainment  among  per- 
sons of  all  nations  and  degree's  of  men.  In  a  fhort 
time  it  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  made  fo  large  a  fpread  therein,  that  it  made 
Tertullian  fay,  Hefierni  fumus,  &  vefira  omnia  implevi-  Tert*n. 
mus,  wees,  tnjulas,  cq/ieua,  municipia>  concuiaoulay  caftra  E<J  pazni 
ipfa9  tribus,  decurias,  palatium,  feuatum,  forum ;  fola 
vobis  relinquimus  Temp/a.  We  have  but  newly  appeared, 
iaith  he,  and  yet  we  have  filled  all  plates  with  our 
company,  but  only  your  Temples.  And  before,  fpeaking 
of  the  Heathens,  ObfeJJ'am  vociferantur  civitatemy  in  ibid,  c  i. 
agris,  in  cqftellis>  in  infulis  Chrtjlianos,  omnem  fexum9 
<etatem,  conditionem9  etiam  dignitatem  tranjgredi  ad  hoc 
nomen  quq/i  detrimento  mcerenf.  All  forts  and  conditions 
of  nun,  hi  all  places ,  were  fuddenly  become  Chriflians* 
What  common  tye  could  there  be  now  to  unite  all 
thefe  perfons  together,  if  we  fet  afide  the  undoubted 
truth  and  certainty  of  the  doftrine  of  Chrift,  which 
was  firft  preached  to  them  by  fuch  who  were  eye- 
witnefles  of  Chrift's  aftions,  and  had  left  facred  re- 
cords behind  them,  containing  the  fubftance  of  the 
do&rine  of  Chrift,  and  thole  admirable  inftru&ions, 
which  were  their  only  certain  guides  in  the  way  to 
Heaven? 

4.  Becaufe  many  perfons  do  join  in  this  confent  with 
true  ChriflianS)  who  yet  could  heartily  zvifh  that  the  doc~ 
trine  of  Chrijiianity  were  not  true.  Such  are  all  thofe 
perfons  who  are  fenfual  in  their  lives,  and  walk  not 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gofpel,  yet  dare  not 
queftion  or  deny  the  truth  of  it.  Such  who  could 
heartily  wilh  there  were  no  future  ftate,  nor  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  they  might  indulge  themfelves 
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book  in  this  world  without  fear  of  another ;  yet  their  con* 
n>     fciences  are  fo  far  convinced  of,  and  awed  by  the 

!  truth  of  thefe  things,  that  they  raife  many  perplexi- 

ties and  anxieties  in  their  minds,  which  they  would 
moft  willingly  be  rid  of ;  which  they  can  never  tho- 
roughly be,  till,  inftead  of  having  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, they  come  to  live  the  life  of  Chriftians,  and 
become  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  truth 
and  power  of  religion :  and  withal,  we  find  that  the 
more  men  have  been  acquainted  with  the  pra&ice  of 
Chriftianity,  the  greater  evidence  they  have  had  of 
the  truth  of  it,  and  been  more  fully  and  rationally 
perfuaded  of  it.  To  fuch  1  grant  there  are  fuch 
powerful  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  do&riiie  of 
Chrift,  by  the  effectual  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  their  fouls,  that  all  other  arguments,  as  to 
their  own  fatisfa&ion,  may  fall  (hort  of  thefe.  As 
to  which,  thofe  verfes  of  the  poet  Dantes,  rendered 
into  Latin  by  F.  S.  are  very  pertinent  and  fignifi- 
cant ;  for  when  he  had  introduced  the  Apoftle  Pe- 
ter, afking  him  what  it  was  which  his  faith  was 
founded  on,  he  anfwers,  ! 

Deinde  exhit  ex  luce  profunda 
Qua  illtc  fplendebat  pretiofa  gemmay 
Super  quam  omnis  virtus  fundatur. 

i.  e.  That  God  was  pleafed,  by  immediate  revelation  4f 
himfelf  to  difcover  that  Divine  truth  to  the  world, 
whereon  our  faith  doth  ftand  as  on  its  fure  foundation ; 
but  when  the  Apoftle  goes  on  to  enquire  how  he 
knew  this  at  firft  came  from  God,  his  anfwer  to  that 

is,.  .  i 
 larga  pluvta 

Spiritus  Sancii,  qua  efi  diffufa 

Super  veteres  &  fuper  novas  tnetnbranaS) 

Eft  fyllogifmus  ille  qui  earn  mihi  conclufit 

Adeo  acute^  ut  pra  ilia  demonftratione 

Omnis  demonfhatio  alia  mihi  videatur  obtufa. 
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1.  e.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  fo  fully  difcover  itfelfc  h  a  p. 
ioth  in  the  Old  and  New  T efiament9  that  all  other  argu-  ' 
ments  are  but  dull  and  heavy  if  compared  with  this.  It 
is  true,  they  are  fo  to  a  truly  enlightened  conference, 
which  difcovers  fo  much  beauty  and  glory  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  ravifti  the  foul,  although  it  be 
unable  to  give  fo  full  an  account  of  this  unto  others, 
who  want  the  eyes  to  fee  that  beauty  with,  which  a 
heart  truly  gracious  hath.    We  fee  ordinarily  in  the 
world,  that  the  attraction  of  beauty  is  an  unaccount* 
able  thing ;  and  one  may  difcern  that  which  ravifli- 
eth  him,  which  another  looks  on  as  mean  and  ordi- 
nary.  And  why  may  it  not  be  much  more  thus  in 
Divine  objects,  which  want  fpiritual  eyes  to  difcover 
them  ?  Therefore  I  grant  that  good  men  enjoy  that 
fatisfaction  to  their  own  confeiences,  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  which  others  cannot  attain 
to ;  but  yet  I  fay,  that  fuch  do  likewife  fee  the 
moft  flrong,  rational,  and  convincing  evidence,  which 
doth  induce  them  to  believe ;  which  evidence  is 
then  moft  convincing,  when  it  is  feconded  by  the 
peculiar  energy  of  the  fpirit  of  God  upon  the  fouls 
of  true  believers.   But  yet  we  fee  that  the  power  and 
force  of  the  truth  of  thefe  things  may  be  fo  great* 
even  upon  fuch  minds  which  are  not  yet  moulded 
into  the  falhion  of  true  goodnefs,  that  it  may  awe 
with  its  light  and  clearnels  where  it  doth  not  fofteri 
and  alter  by  its  heat  and  influence.    Now  whence 
can  it  be  that  fuch  convictions  mould  flick  fo  faft  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  would  fain  pull  out  thofe 
piercing  arrows,  but  that  there  is  a  greater  power  in 
them  than  they  are  matters  of,  and  they  cannot  ftand 
againft  the  force  whereby  they  come  upon  them,  nor 
find  any  falve  to  cure  the  wounds  which  are  made 
within  them,  but  by  thofe  weapons  which  were  the 
caufes  of  them  ?  And  therefore  when  wicked  perfons, 
under  conflicts  of  confeience,  cannot  eafe  themfelves 
by  direct  atheifm,  or  finding  reafon  to  caft  off  fuch 
convictions  by  difcerning  any  invalidity  in  the  teftU 
Vol.  L  A  a  mony 
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book  mony  whereon  the  truth  of  thefe  things  depends,  it  is 
IL  ,  a  certain  argument  that  there  is  abundant  truth  in 
that  teftimony,  when  men  would  fain  perfuade  them- 
felves  to  believe  the  contrary,  and  yet  cannot. 

5.  The  truth  of  this  confent  appears,  from  the  una- 
nimity of  it  among  thofe  perfons  who  have  yet  firangely 
differed  from  each  other  in  many  controverjies  in  religion. 
We  fee  thereby  this  unanimity  is  no  forced  or  de- 
figned  thing,  becaufe  we  fee  the  perfons  agreeing  in 
this,  do  very  much  difagree  from  each  other  in  other 
things  :  and  the  fame  grounds  and  reafons  whereon 
they  difagree  as  to  other  things,  would  have  held  as 
to  thefe  too,  were  there  not  greater  evidence  of  the 
certainty  of  thefe  things  than  of  thole  they  fall  Out 
about.  It  hath  not  yet  become  a  queftion  among 
thofe  who  differ  fo  much  about  the  fenfe  of  Scrip- 
ture, whether  the  Scripture  itfelf  be  the  Word  of 
God ;  although  the  very  accounts  on  which  we  are 
to  believe  it  to  be  fo,  have  been  the  fubject  of  no 
mean  controverfies.  All  the  divided  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  world  do  yet  fully  agree  in  the  matters  of 
fact,  viz.  that  there  was  fuch  a  per/on  as  Jefas  Chrtft, 
and  that  he  did  many  great  miracles ;  that  he  died  on  the 
crofs  at  Jerufalemy  and  rofe  again  from  the  dead.  Now 
thefe  contain  the  great  foundations  of  Chriftian  faith, 
and  therefore  the  multitude  of  other  controverfies  in 
the  world  ought  to  be  fo  far  from  weakening  our 
faith  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  (which 
men  of  weak  judgments  and  atheiftical  fpirits  pre- 
tend), that  it  ought  to  be  a  ftrong  confirmation  of 
it,  when  we  fee  perfons,  which  fo  peevifhly  quarrel 
with  each  other  about  fome  inferior  and  lefs  weighty 
parts  of  religion,  do  yet  unanimoufly  confent  in  the 
principal  foundations  of  Chriftian  faith,  and  fuch 
whereon  the  neceflity  of  faith  and  obedience,  as  the 
way  to  falvation,  doth  more  immediately  depend. 
And  this  may  be  one  great  reafon  why  the  infinitely 
wife  God  may  fuffer  fuch  lamentable  contentions  and 
divifions  to  be  in  the  Chriftian  world,  that  thereby 
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inquifitive  perfons  may  fee,  that,  if  religion  had  been  chap. 
a  mere  defign  of  fome  few  politic  perfons,  the  quar-  1X' 
relfome  world  (where  it  is  not  held  in  by  force) 
would  never  have  confented  fo  long  in  the  owning 
fuch  common  principles,  which  all  the  other  contro- 
verfies  are  built  upon.    And  although  it  be  conti- 
nually feen  that  in  divided  parties  one  is  apt  to  run 
from  any  thing  which  is  received  by  the  other,  and 
men  generally  think  they  can  never  run  far  enough 
from  them  whofe  errors  they  have  difcovered,  that 
yet  this  principle  hath  not  carried  any  confiderable 
party  of  the  Chriftian  world  (out  of  their  indigna- 
tion againft  thofe  great  corruptions  which  have  crept 
into  the  world  under  a  pretence  of  religion)  to  the 
difowning  the  foundation  of  Chriftian  faith,  muft  be 
partly  imputed  to  the  fignal  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  partly  to  thofe  ftrong  evidences  which 
there  are  of  the  truth  of  that  teftimony  which  con- 
veys to  us  the  foundations  of  Chriftian  faith.  Thus 
we  fee  now  how  great  and  uncontrolled  this  confent 
is,  as  to  the  matters  of  fad  delivered  down*  from  the 
eye-witneffes  of  them,  concerning  the  aftions  and 
miracles  of  our  blefled  Saviour  (which  are  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  as  authentic  records  of  them),  and 
what  a  fure  foundation  there  is  for  a  firm  aflent  to 
the  truth  of  the  things  from  fo  univerfal  and  unin- 
terrupted a  tradition. 

Thus  far  we  have  now  manifefted  the  neceffity  of  xx. 
the  miracles  of  Chrift,  in  order  to  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  world,  from  the  conlideration  of 
the  perfons  who  were  to  propagate  it  in  the  world. 
The  next  thing  we  are  to  confider,  is,  the  admirable 
fuccefs  which  the  Gofpel  met  with  in  the  world, 
upon  its  being  preached  to  it ;  of  which  no  rational 
account  can  be  given,  unlefs  the  aftions  and  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  were  moft  undoubtedly  true.  That 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  had  very  ftrange  and  wonderful 
fuccefs  upon  its  firft  preaching,  hath  been  partly  dif- 
covered already,  and  is  withal  fo  plain,  from  the  long 
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book  continuance  of  it  in  thefe  European  parts,  that  none 
any  ways  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  former  ages 
can  have  any  ground  to  queflion  it.  But  that  this 
ftrange  and  admirable  iuccefs  of  the  doctrine  of 
Chrift  mould  be  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  and 
the  miracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it,  will  apr 
pear  from  thefe  two  confiderations.  i.  That  the  doc- 
trine  itfelf  zvas  fo  diretlly  contrary  to  the  general  inclina- 
tions of  t  he  world.  2.  That  the  propagation  of  it  was  fo 
much  oppofed  by  all  worldly  power. 

1 .  That  the  dodrine  itfelf  was  fo  oppojite  to  the  gene-> 
ral  inclinations  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  may  be 
confidered  either  as  to  its  credenday  or  matters  of 
faith,  or  as  to  its  agenda,  or  matters  of  life  and  prac- 
tice. Both  thefe  wer^e  contrary  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  world ;  the  former  feemed  hard  and  incre- 
dible, the  latter  harm  and  impoffible. 

1 .  The  matters  of  faith  which  were  to  be  believed 
by  the  world,  were  not  fuch  things  which  we  may 
imagine  the  vulgar  fort  of  men  would  be  very  for- 
ward to  run  after,  nor  very  greedy  to  embrace,  j. 
Becaufe  contrary  to  the  principles  of  their  education,  and 
the  religion  they  were  brought  up  in.  The  generality  of 
mankind  is  very  tenacious  of  thofe  principles  and 
prejudices  which  are  fucked  in  in  the  time  of  in- 
fancy. There  are  fome  religions  one  would  think  it 
were  impoffible  that  any  rational  men  mould  believe 
them,  but  only  on  this  account ;  becaufe  they  are 
bred  up  under  them.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage 
any  religion  hath  againft  another,  that  it  comes  to 
fpeak  firft,  and  thereby  infinuates  fuch  an  apprehen- 
lion  of  itfelf  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  very  hard  remov- 
ing it  afterwards.  The  understanding' feems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  thofe  things  which  are  communis  juris, 
and  therefore  primifunt  pqffidentis ;  when  an  opinion 
hath  once  got  pofleffion  of  the  mind,  it  ufually  keeps 
out  whatever  comes  to  a*iflurb  it.  Now  we  cannot 
otherwife  conceive  but  all  thofe  perfons  who  had 
been  bred  up  under  Paganifm  and  the  moil  grofs 
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idolatry,  rnuft  needs  have  a  very  potent  prejudice  chap, 
againft  fuch  a  do&rine,  which  was  wholly  irrecon-  IX* 
cileable  with  that  religion  which  they  had  been  de- 
voted to.    Now  the  ftronger  the  prejudice  is  which 
is  conveyed  into  men's  minds  by  the  force  of  educa- 
tion*  the  greater  ftrength  and  power  muft  there  needs 
be  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  which  did  fo  eafily  demo- 
Kfh  thefe  ftrorig  holds,  and  captivate  the  underftand- 
ings  of  men  to  the  obedience  of  Chrift.    To  which 
purpofe  Arnobius  excellently  fpeaks  in  thefe  words  Amobius 
to  the  Heathens  ;  Sed  non  creditis  gefta  b*c.    Sed  qui 
ea  confpicati  funt  fieri,  £5?  fab  ocuiis  fuis  viderunt  agt\  p.  33- 
tefies  optimi  certijjtmique  auflores,  &  crediderunt  bac  ipfi9  Ed' Lugd* 
£s?  credenda  pqfteris  nobis  baud  exilibus  cum  approbation 
nibus  tradiderunt.    Quinam  ifti  finty  fortajfe  quaritisf 
gentes9  populiy  nationes  &  mcredulum  illud  genus  huma* 
num.     Quod  nifi  aperta  res  ejfet,  &  luce  ipfa,  quemad* 
modum  dicitur,  c/arior,  mtnquxim  rebus  httjufmodi  creduli* 
tatis  fua  commodarent  affenfum.    An  nunquid  dicemus  il- 
Ihts  temports  homines  tifque  adeo  fuijfe  vanos,  mendaces9 
fiolidoSy  bfutos,  uty  qua  nunquam  videranty  vidijje  Je  fin* 
gerent  ?  et  qua  facia  ornnino  non  eranty  falfts  proderent 
teftimoniis  ant  puerili  ajfertione  firmarent  f  Cumque  pof* 
fent  vobifcum  &  unanimiter  vivere,  &  inoffenfas  ducere 
conjunflionesy  gratuita  fufciperent  odia  &  execrabili  babe* 
rentur  in  nomine  ?  §iwd  Ji  falfay  ut  dicitis,  hifioria.  ilia 
rerum  efty  wide  tarn  brevi  tempore  totus  mundus  ijla  rcli* 
gione  completus  eft  ?  Aut  in  unam  coire  qui  potuei'unt  men* 
tern  gentes  regionibus  diffitrty  vent'iSy  ccelique  convexionibus 
dimota  f  Afieverationibus  illecla  funt  nudisy  inducla  in 
/pes  caffaSy  &  in  pericula  capitis  immittere  Je  fponte  teme- 
raria  defperatione  voluerunty  cum  nihil  tale  vidijfenty  quod 
eas  in  bos  cultus  novitatis  Jua  pqjjit  excitare  miraculo. 
Imo  quia  bac  omnia  &  ab  tpfo  cernebant  geri  IS  ab  ejus 
praconibuSy  qui  per  orbem  totum  miffi  beneficia  patris 
munera  fanandis  animis  hominibufque  portabanty  veritatis 
ipfius  vi  vicl*y  &  dederunt  fe  Deo,  nec  in  magnis  po* 
fuere  difpendiis  membra  vobis  projicerey  &  vifcera  fua  la* 
nianda  prabere.  The  fubftance  of  whofe  difcourfe  is, 
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book  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  fo  many  perfons,  of 
n'     fo  many  nations,  to  be  fo  far  befotted  and  infatuated, 
as  not  only  to  believe  a  religion  to  be  true,  which 
was  contrary  to  that  they  were  educated  in,  but  to  ' 
venture  their  lives  as  well  as  eftates  upon  it,  had  it 
not  been  difcovered  to  them  in  a  moft  certain  and 
infallible  way,  by  fuch  who  had  been  eye-wit neffes  of 
the  aftions  and  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles. 
ibid.  1.  ii.    And  as  he  elfewhere  fpeaks,  V d  hac  faltem  fidem  vo- 
p'  bis  faciant  argument  a  credendi^  quod  jam  per  omnes  ter- 

ras in  tarn  brevi  temporis  fpatio  immenfi  nominis  hujus  fa- 
cr amenta  diffufa  funt ;  quod  nulla  jam  natio  eft  tarn  bar- 
bari  moris,  &  manfuetudinem  nefciens>  qua  non  ejus  amore 
verfa  molliverit  ajperitatem  fuam9  in  placidos  fen/us 
ajjkmpta  tranquillitate  migraverit ;  quod  tarn  magnis 
ingeniis  praditi  oratores,  grammatici,  rbetoresy  con/ulti 
juris  ac  medici>  philofophia  etiam  fecreta  rimantes9  magif- 
teria  hac  expetuntyfpretis  quibus  paulo  ante  fidebant,  &c. 
Will  not  this  perfuade  the  world  what  nrm  founda- 
tions the  faith  of  Chriftians  ftands  on,  when  in  fo 
(hort  a  time  it  is  fpread  over  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 
That  by  it  the  moft  inhuman  and  barbarous  nations 
are  foftened  into  more  than  civility  :  that  men  of  the 
greateft  wits  and  parts,  orators,  grammarians,  rheto- 
ricians, lawyers,  phyficians,  philofophers,  who  not  ? 
have  forfaken  their  former  fentiments,  and  adhered  to 
the  do&rine  of  Chrift.  Now,  I  fay,  if  the  power  of 
education  be  fo  ftrong  upon  the  minds  of  men,  to 
perfuade  them  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they  are 
bred  up  under  (which  atheiftically  difpofed  perfons 
make  fo  much  advantage  of),  this  is  fo  far  from 
weakening  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  proves  a 
great  confirmation  of  it ;  becaufe  it  obtained  fo 
much  upon  its  firft  preaching  in  the  world,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  higheft  prejudices  from  education  were 
againft  it.  If  then  men  be  fo  prone  to  believe  that 
to  be  moft  true  which  they  have  been  educated 
under,  it  muft  argue  a  more  than  ordinary  evidence 
and  power  in  that  religion  which  unfettles  fo  much 
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the  principles  of  education,  as  to  make  men  not  only  chap. 
queftion  the  truth  of  them,  but  to  renounce  them,  1X' 
and  embrace  a  religion  contrary  to  them  : 

Efpecially  when  we  withal  confider  what  ftrong  xxr. 
holds  thefe  principles  of  education  were  backed  with 
among  the  Heathens,  when  the  doftrine  of  Chrift 
was  firft  divulged  among  them  ;  i.  e.  what  plaufible 
pretences  they  had  of  continuing  in  the  religion 
which  they  were  brought  up  in,  and  why  they  mould 
not  exchange  it  for  Chriftianity  ;  and  thofe  were, 

1 .  The  pretended  antiquity  of  their  religion  above  the  TcrtuII.  ad 
Chriftian.   The  main  thing  pleaded  againft  the  Chrif-  Nar* 1  u 

.  or  D  cap.  10 

tians,  was  divortium  ab  inftitutis  majorum,  that  they  Symmach. 
thought  themfelves  wifer  than  their  forefathers  ;  and  ^jf;^** 
Symmachus,  Lybanius,  and  others,  plead  this  moft  uba  11.  Orat.  • 
in  behalf  of  Paganifm,/*r<zW*  eft  tot  faculis  fides,  ^""P1"- 
fequendi  funt  nobis  parent  es  qui  fecuti  funt  f  elicit  er  fuos  ; 
their  religion  pleaded  prefcription  againft  any  other, 
and  they  were  refolved  to  follow  the  fteps  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  wherein  they  thought  themfelves  happy  and 
fecure.    Caecilius,  in  Minutius  Felix,  firft  argues  Minurius 
much  againft  dogmatizing  in  religion ;  but  withal  £cI^ 
fays,  it  moft  becomes  a  lover  of  truth,  majorum  ex-  Ed.ouzc 
c'tpere  difciplinam,  religiones  traditas  colere,  deos  quos  a 
parentibus  ante  imbutus  es  timere  \  nec  de  numinibus  ferre 
fententiam,  fed prioribus  credere.    So  Arnobius  tells  US  Arncb.conf. 
the  main  thing  objeded  againft  the  Chriftians,  was,  G,'ntMi,-ii. 
novellam  efj'e  religionem  noftram,  &  ante  dies  natam  pro-  P"  9°" 
pemodum  paucos,  neque  vos  potuijfe  antiquam  &  patriam 
linquere,  &  in  bar bar os  ritus  peregrinofque  traduci.  And 
Cotta  in  Tully  long  before  laid  this  down  as  the  cicerode 
main  principle  of  Pagan  religion,  majoribus  noftris,  J*?5;  Dcor- 
etiam  nulla  ratione  reddita,  credere  >  to  believe  the  tradi-  '      '  *' 
Hon  of  our  fathers,  although  there  be  no  evidence  in  rea- 
fou  for  it :  and  after  he  had  dilcovered  the  vanity  of 
the  ftoical  arguments  about  religion,  concludes  with 
this  as  the  only  thing  he  refolved  his  religion  into, 
Mi  hi  unum  fatis  erit,  major  es  noftros  ita  tradidiffe ;  //  is  Ibid- c-  4- 
enough  for  me  that  it  comes  by  tradition  from  our  for  e- 
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book  fathers.    La&antius  folly  fets  forth  the  manner  of 
11      pleading  ufed  by  the  Heathens  againft  the  Chriftians, 
Laftant.de  in  point  of  antiquity.    Ha  funt  religiones  quas  fibi  a 
?Ju  ^ 7°*'  vwjoribus  fuis  traditas,  pertinaciffime  tueri  ac  defenders 
per/ever  mil ;  nec  confiderant  quales  fint^fcd  ex  hoc  proba- 
tas  atque  veras  ejje  cenfidunt,  quod  eas  veteres  tradide- 
runt ;  tantaque  eft  auhoritas  vetuftatis,  ut  inquirere  in 
earn  fcelus  ejje  dicatur.     The  Englifh  isy  They  ac- 
counted tradition  infallible,  and  knew  no  other  way 
whereby  to  find  the  truth  of  religion,  but  by  its  con- 
veyance from  their  forefathers.    How  like  herein  do 
they  fpeak  to  thofe  who  contend  for  the  corruptions 
crept  into  the  Chriftian  Church ;  who  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  pretences  for  them,  viz.  that  they  were  de- 
livered down  from  the  fathers  ;  tantaque  efl  auSIoritas 
vetuftatis,  ut  inquirere  in  earn  fcelus  ejje  dicatur  ;  who  are 
we  who  will  fee  further  than  antiquity  f  But  it  is  no 
wonder  if  antiquity  be  accompanied  with  dimnefs  of 
fight ;  and  fo  it  was,  undoubtedly,  as  to  the  Pagan 
world,  and  as  to  the  Chriftian  too,  when  fuch  a  mix-, 
ture  of  Heatheniim  came  into  it.    And  the  very 
fame  arguments  by  which  the  pleaders  for  Chriftia- 
nity  did  juflify  the  truth  of  their  religion,  not- 
withftanding  this  pretended  antiquity,  will  with 
equal  force  hold  for  a  reformation  of  fuch  inveterate 
abufes,  which,  under  a  pretence  of  antiquity,  have 
Ambrof.    crcPfc  mt0      Chriftian  Church.    Nullus  pudor  eft  ad 
iiP'ch  Syn?1  ™e^lora  iranJ*re>        Ambrofe  in  his  anfwer  to  Sym- 
machus  :  What  fhame  is  it  to  grow  better  ?  <%uid  fades  ? 
La«ant.  de  fs\th  Lactantius,  major efne  potius  an  rationem  fequeris  f 

Ong.  Error.  0 .        .  •      i  *>     i  /r      /»      >•/»••  cj 

\.  ii.  c.  01  rationem  mavts,  difcedere  te  necejje  eft  ab  inftitutis  cf 
autloritate  majorum  :  quoniam  id  folum  reclum  efty  quod 
ratio  prafcribit.  Sin  autem  pietas  major es  fequi  fuadet : 
fateris  igitnr  tsf  ftu/tos  illos  ejje  qui  excogitatis  contra  ra- 
tionem religionibus  fervierint -9  &  te  ineptum  qui  id  colas 
quodfalfum  ejje  conviceris.  Where  reafon  and  mere 
authority  of  forefathers  ftand  in  competition,  he  is 
more  a  child  than  a  man  that  knows  not  on  which 
fide  to  give  his  fuffrage.    But  with  the  greateft 
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ftrength  and  cleareft  reafon  Arnobius  fpeaks  in  this  chap. 
cafe.  Jta que  cum  nobis  intenditis  averftonem  a  religione  IX* 
priorum,  caufam  convenit  ut  infpiciatis,  non  faclum ;  nec  Arnobius 
quid  reliquerimus  opponere,fed fecuti  quid  Jimus  potifftmum,  j^'p.  90V 
contueri.  When  you  charge  us,  faith  he,  that  we  are  re- 
volted from  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  you  ought  not 
prefently  to  condemn  the  facl,  but  to  examine  the  reafons 
of  it ;  neither  ought  you  fo  much  to  look  at  what  zve  have 
left,  as  what  it  is  we  have  embraced.  Nam  Ji  mutate 
fenteniiam  culpa  eft  ulla  vel  crimen,  &  a  veteribus  infti- 
tutis  in  alias  res  novas  voluntatefque  migrare,  crbninatio 
ifla  £f?  ves  fpeclat,  qui  toties  vitam  confuetudinemque  mu~ 
t  aft  is  ;  qui  in  mores  alios,  atque  alios  ritus  priorum  con- 
demnation tranftftis.  If  mere  departing  from  the  reli- 
gion of  our  anceftors  be  the  great  fault,  all  thofe  wha 
own  themfelves  to  be  Chriftians  were  themfelves 
guilty  of  it  when  they  revolted  from  Heathenifm. 
If  it  be  here  faid  that  the  cafe  is  different,  becaufe 
there  was  fufficient  reafon  for  it,  which  there  is  not  as 
to  the  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  Church ;  if  fo, 
then  all  the  difpute  is  taken  off  from  the  matter  of 
fad,  or  the  revolt  to  the  caufes  inducing  to  it ;  and 
if  the  Proteftant  be  not  able,  as  to  the  caufes  of  our 
feparation  from  Rome,  to  manifeft  that  they  were 
Efficient,  let  him  then  be  triumphed  over  by  the 
Romanift,  and  not  before.  I  aflert,  then,  and  that 
with  much  aflurance  of  mind,  that  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  are  juftifiable  upon  the  fame 
grounds  of  reafon  which  the  embracing  Chriftianity 
was,  when  men  of  Heathens  became  Chriftians ;  and 
that  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the  Romanifts, 
againft  our  feparation  from  them,  are  fuch  as  would 
have  juftified  a  Pagan  philofopher  in  not  embracing 
Chriftianity.  For  if  it  be  unlawful  for  any  party  of 
men  to  divide  from  others  in  a  matter  of  religion 
which  pretends  antiquity  and  univerfality,  it  had 
been  unlawful  for  a  philofopher  to  have  deferted 
Pagantfm,  as  well  as  for  a  Proteftant  to  depart  from 
Rome  :  for  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Ro-. 
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book  manifts,  the  judgment  in  the  caufe  of  the  reparation, 
n*  and  of  the  truth  of  religion,  lies  in  that  party  from 
which  we  depart.  If  we  do  now  but  apply  this  to 
the  old  Roman  fenate,  or  Emperors,  in  the  cafe  of 
Chriftian  religion,  and  dividing  from  Heathen  wor- 
fhip, we  fhall  quickly  fee  how  eafy  a  matter  it  will  be 
to  make  Chriftianity  itfelf  a  fchifm,  and  the  do&rine 
of  Chrift  the  greateft  herefy.  But  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
pretences  were  then,  or  have  been  ftnce,  the  power 
of  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  hath  been  fo  great  as  to  con- 
quer them,  and  thereby  to  manifeft  that  it  was  of 
God,  when  fuch  potent  prejudices  were  not  able  to 
withftand  it.    Of  which  antiquity  is  the  firft. 

2.  The  large  and  universal  fpread  of Pagan  religion, 
when  Chriftianity  came  into  the  world :  there  was 
never  fo  great  catholicifm,  as  in  Heathen  worfhip, 
when  the  Apofties  firft  appeared  in  the  Gentile 

Minut.  in  world.  Inde  adeo  per  univerfa  imperia,  provincial,  op- 
J!  43*  pida,  videmus  fingulos  facrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere,  & 
Deos  colere  municipes,  faith  Caecilius  in  Minutius  Fe- 
lix. The  great  charge  againft  the  Chriftians  was  no- 
velifm  ;  that  they  brought  in  a  ftrange  and  unheard- 
of  religion.  The  common  queftion  was,  Where  was 
your  religion  before  Jefus  of  Nazareth  ?  As  it  has  been 
fince,  Where  was  your  religion  before  Luther  ?  And 
the  fame  anfwer  which  ferved  then  will  ftand  un- 
moveable  now There  where  no  other  religion  is,  in  the 
zvord  of  God.  For  this  was  the  weapon  whereby  the 
primitive  Chriftians  defended  themfelves  againft  the 
aflaults  of  Paganifm  ;  and  the  evidences  they  brought 
that  the  do&rine  preached  by  them,  and  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  was  originally  from  God,  were  the 
only  means  of  overthrowing  Paganifm,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pretended  univerfality. 

3.  Settlement  by  laws  of  Heathen  worfhip.  This  was 
fo  much  pretended  and  pleaded  for,  that,  as  far  as 
we  can  find  by  the  hiftory  of  the  primitive  Church, 
the  pretence  on  which  the  Chriftians  fuffered,  was 
fedition,  and  oppofing  the  eftablifhed  laws.  The 
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Chriftians  were  reckoned  inter  illicitas  faftiones,  as  ap-  chap. 
pears  by  Tertullian,  among  unlawful  corporations.  IX* 
The  politicians  and  ftatefmen  were  all  for  prelerving  Tenuii. 
the  laws  ;  they  troubled  not  themfelves  much  about  Apo1,  c* 3*" 
any  religion,  but  only  that  which  was  fettled  by  law 
they  fought  to  uphold,  becaufe  the  adting  contrary 
to  it  might  bring  fome  difturbance  to  the  civil  ftate. 
There  were  feverai  laws  which  the  Chriftians  were 
then  brought  under,  and  condemned  for  the  breach 
of.    i.  The  law  againft  hetaria,  or  conventicles,  as 
they  were  pleafed  frequently  to  flile  the  meeting  of 
Chriftians  together  ;  thence  the  places,  where  the 
Chriftians  aflfembled  for  worfhip,  were  commonly 
called  conventicula.     Ita  appellabant  loca,  faith  He- 
raldus,  ubi  congregabantur  Chriftiani  oraturi,  £f?  verbi  Herald. 
divini  interpret ationem  acceptavit  ac  facras  Synaxes  habi-  ° 
turi.     But  Elmenhorftius  more  fhortly  ;  Conventi-  J-  iv« 
cula  loca  funt  ubi  Chriftiani  congregati  orare  confueverunt . 
The  places ,  where  the  Chriftians  did  meet  and  pray  toge- 
ther, zvere  called  conventicles.    In  Bqfilica  Sicinnini  ubi  Am.  Marc. 
ritus  Chriftiani  eft  conventiculum,  faith  Ammianus  Mar-  jHlxftx'viI# 
celiinus  ;  cur  immaniter  conventicula  dirui  f  faith  Ar-  c.  3.  Ed. 
nobius  ;  qui  univerfum  popidum  cum  ipfo  par  iter  conven-  ArJob.  l.ir. 
ticulo  concremavit,  as  Ladtantius  likewife  fpeaks.  Now  p- 15*- 
the  reafon  of  the  name  was,  becaufe  the  Heathens  iT^cTu. 
judged  thefe  affemblies  of  Chriftians  to  be  illegal  fo- 
cieties  :  for  which  we  are  to  underftand,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  when  they  grew  fuf- 
fpicious  of  their  own  fafety,  they  feverely  prohibited 
all  thofe  fodalitiay  or  focicties  and  colleges,  which 
were  very  much  in  ufe  in  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, in  imitation  of  the  h-a^/at  in  the  cities  of 
Greece.    Thefe  were  fuch  focieties  of  perions  which 
voluntarily  confederated  together,  either  for  fome 
particular  defign,  or  for  prelerving  love  and  friend- 
fhip  among  each  other,  and  thence  had  their  fre- 
quent meetings  in  common  together.    Now  the 
more  numerous  thefe  were,  and  the  more  clolely  they 
confederated,  the  more  jealous  eye  the  Roman  Em- 
perors 
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book  perors  had  upon  them,  becaufe  of  fome  clandeftine 
M*      defign  which  they  fufpe&ed  might  be  carried  on  for 
difturbance  of  the  public  peace  in  fuch  fufpicious 
meetings.    Thence  came  out  many  particular  edicts 
of  the  Emperors  againft  all  fuch  kinds  of  focieties. 

Now  when  the  Chriftians  began  to  be  foriiewhat 
numerous,  and  had,  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  frequent  affemblies  for  Divine  wor- 
fhip,  and  did  confederate  together  by  fuch  fymbols, 
of  being  wafhed  with  water,  and  eating  and  drink- 
ing together  (which  was  all  the  Heathens  appre- 
hended by  their  ufe  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fup-  . 
per),  the  pro-confuls  and  other  magiftrates,  in  their 
feveral  provinces,  bring  the  Chriftians  under  thefe 
edicts,  and  fo  punilhed  them  for  the  breach  of  the 
laws.  Which,  as  appears  by  Pliny's  Epiftle  to  Tra- 
jan, was  the  only  account  on  which  the  wifer 
Heathens  did  proceed  againft  the  Chriftians  ;  for 
we  fee  he  troubled  not  himfelf  much  about  the  truth 
and  evidence  of  Chriftian  religion,  but  fuch  perfons 
were  brought  before  him,  and  after  he  had  interro- 
gated them  whether  they  were  Chriftians  or  no,  fe- 
veral times,  if  they  perfifted,  he  then  punifhed  them, 
not  fo  much  for  their  religion, 'as  for  their  obftinacy 
and  contempt  of  authority.  For  fo  much  is  implied 
Piin.  Epift.  in  thofe  words  of  his,  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  quale- 
l.x.  ep.  97.  CUHqUe  ejj'et  qU0j  faterentW)  pervicaciam  certe,  &  inflexi- 
bilem  cbjlinationem  deb  ere  puniri :  that  whatever  their 
religion  was,  their  obftinacy  and  dijobedience  deferved 
punijhment.  That  which  the  Chriftians  now  pleaded 
for  themfelves,  why  they  fhould  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  factions  of  the  people,  was  that  which 
they  gave  to  Pliny,  that  all  their  fault  was,  Quod 
ejj'ent  foliti  Jlato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque 
Chrifto  quaft  Deo  dicere  fecum  invicem  ;  feque  Jacramento 
non  in  fcelus  aliquod  obftringere,  Jed  ne  furta,  ne  latroei- 
nia,  ne  adulteria  commit terent,  tie  fidem  fallerent,  ?ie  de- 
pqfitum  appellati  abnegarent.  That  they  were  zvont  upon 
their  folemn  days  to  meet  together  for  Divine  worjhip, 
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and  to  covenant  with  each  other  only  for  the  pratlice  o/chap. 
thofe  things  which  were  as  much  for  the  good  of  mankind  IX' 
as  their  own,  viz.  that  they  would  not  wrong  and  de- 
fraud others,  as  to  their  bodies  or  eftates.    And  Tertul-  Tamilian, 
lian  approves  of  the  law  againft  faftions,  as  de  provi-  Apo1,  c* 3** 
dentia  fc?  modeftia  publica,  ne  civitas  in  partes  f cinder e- 
tur,  as  wifely  intended  to  prevent  feditions,  but  withal 
pleads,  that  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  could  not  be 
reckoned  inter  illicitas  facliones  ;  for,  faith  he,  bac  co-  h.  c.  39. 
itio  Chriflianorum  merito  fane  illicit a,  ft  illicitis  par  ;  me- 
rito  damnanda  ft  quis  de  ea  queritur  eo  titulo  quo  de  fac- 
tionibus  querela  eft.    In  cujus  perniciem  aliquando  conve- 
nimus  f  Hoc  fumus  congregati  quod  &  difperfi ;  hoc  uni* 
verft'quod  &  ftnguli ;  neminem  Udentes,  neminem  con- 
triftantes  ;  quum  probi,  quum  boni  coeunt,  quum  pii,  quum 
cafti  congregantur,  non  eft  faclio  die  en  da,  fed  curia.  If 
faith  he,  the  focieties  of  Chriftians  were  like  others,  there 
might  be  fome  reafon  to  condemn  them  under  the  head  of 
fatlions ;  but  as  long  as  we  meet  together  for  no  mans  in  * 
jury,  that,  whether  divided  or  ajjembled,  we  are  Jlill  the 
fame,  that  we  grieve  and  injure  no  body  ;  when  fuch  a 
company  of  goo  d  men  meet  together,  it  is  rather  a  council 
than  afaclion. 

2.  Another  law  the  Chriftians  were  brought  under, 
was,  that  againft  innovations  in  religion :  thence  it 
was  laid  fo  much  to  the  charge  of  the  Chriftians, 
that  they  did  v»p»v6^go  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed 
law,  as  Porphyry  laid  of  Origen,  becaufe  he  was  a  Eofeb  i.  vi. 
Chriftian,  he  did  p^*r*avw;  £?y  x«i  Ts-<x£xvQpw<; ;  and  f^le^lft* 
when  he  (peaks  of  Ammonius  revolting  from  Chrif- 

tianity  to  Paganifm,  ivSv?  irco;  rviv  xara  m[aqvs  -TroAi- 

T!»«y  ^£TiSaAfTo,  he  turned  to  the  way  of  life  which  was 
agreeable  to  the  eftablifhed  laws.  Now  Chriftianity 
was  every  where  looked  on  as  a  great  innovation,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  Chriftians  were  accufed  to  be  legum,  Tamilian. 
morum,  natura  inimici,  as  enemies  to  mankind  as  well  as  A?o1,  c*  *• 
the  laws,  becaufe  they  drew  men  off  from  that  way 
of  religion  which  mankind  had  generally  agreed  in. 
Thence  ^Emilianus,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  when  he 
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book  bids  the  Chrillians  return  to  Paganifin,  he  ufed  thefe 

'       expreflions,  iiri  to  xara  puV»i>  T£fV£<r3'ar  *7nXo3'£(r3,ai  S( 

lufcb.  Ecci.  ruv  Tra^a  (puViv,  rtf#r#  /o  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
Hift.  l.  vn.  anj  tQ  forget  what  was  fo  much  againfl  it,  as  he  fup- 

pofed  Chriftianity  to  be.  When  Paul  preached  at 
Athens,  his  firft  accufation  was,  that  he  was  a  preacher 
of  ftrange  Deities,  becaufe  he  preached  to  them  Jefus  and 
Artsxvii.  the  refurreclion.  And  Demetrius  at  Ephefus  knew  no 
*8>  19, 27.  fuch  potent  argument  againfl:  Paul,  as  that  his  reli- 
gion deftroyed  the  zvorfhip  of  Diana,  whom  all  Afia  and 
the  world  worfhip.  So  that  the  primitive  Chriftians 
were  then  accounted  the  Antipodes  to  the  whole 
world,  on  which  account  they  were  fo  feverely  dealt 
with ;  mod  commonwealths  obferving  the  counfel 
of  Mecaenas  to  Auguftus  in  Dio,  to  be  fure  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  upon  all  innovations  in  religion,  be- 
caufe they  tend  fo  much  to  the  difturbance  of  the 
civil  ftate. 

taflant.        3.  The  law  of  facrilege.    Thence  Lactantius  calls 
E(LOxon.  their  laws  Conflitutiones  Sacrilege.    Quin  etiam  fcelera- 
tifjimi  homicida  contra  pios  jura  impia  condidtrunt ,  nam 
&  conflitutiones  facrilega,  &  difputationes  jurifperitorm 
leguntur  injufla ;  and,  as  he  tells  us,  Domitius  Ulpi- 
anus  had  collected  all  thofe  refcripta  nefaria  together, 
which  concerned  the  Chriftians ;  from  hence  it  was 
7%v'?n'  Chriftianity,  by  Pliny,  is  called  amentia  ;  by  Tacitus, 
Suctonjn4'  exitiabilis  fuperflitio  ;  by  Suetonius,  fuperftitio  nova  & 
Ncrone,     malefica ;  fo  much  did  thefe  three  great  men  agree  in 
pVin.Ep.    condemning  the  beft  religion  in  the  world  for  mad- 
u  x,ep' 97'  nefs,  and  new  and  deteftable  fuperftition  :  the  ground 
of  the  great  pique  was,  the  enmity  declared  by  Chrif- 
tians againfl:  the  idolatrous  temples  and  worfliip  of 
the  Heathens. 

4.  The  law  againfh  treafon  ;  for  fometimes  they 
Tcrtuii.  proceeded  fo  high,  as  to  accufe  the  Chriftians  la/a 
Apoi.c.z3,  majeflatis  ;  and  thence  they  are  commonly  called  pub- 
35'  lici  hofles,  enemies  to  all  civil  government.  Which  they 
inferred  from  hence  :  i .  Becaufe  they  would  not  facri- 
ibid.  c  »9.  fee  for  the  Emperor  s  fafety.    Jdeo  committimus,  faith 
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Tertullian,  in  majejiatem  imperatorum,  quia  illos  non  fub-  chap. 
jicimus  rebus  fuis ;  quia  non  ludimus  de  officio  falutis  eo-  1X' 
rum,  qui  earn  non  putamus  in  manibus  effe  plumbatis.  The 
accufation  for  treaibn  lay  in  their  refufing  to  fuppli- 
cate  the  idols  for  the  Emperor's  welfare.    2.  Becaufe 
they  would  not  /wear  by  the  Emperor  s  genius.  Thence 
Saturnius  faid  to  the  Martyr,  Tantum  jura  per  genium  Herald,  in 
Cpfaris  noftri;  if  he  would  but  fwear  by  the  genius  of  ]^lc\  %^ 
Caefar,  he  mould  be  faved.    Yet  though  they  re- 
fofed  to  fwear  by  the  Emperor's  genius,  they  did  not 
refiife  to  teftify  their  allegiance,  and  to  fwear  by  the 
Emperor's  fafety.    Sed  &  juramus,  faith  Tertullian,  TertyiKan. 
Jicut  non  per  genhs  Cafarum,  ita  per  falutem  eorum,  qua  A* oL  c* 3X4 
eft  auguftior  omnibus  geniis.    3.  Becaufe  they  would  not 
worfhip  the  Empaors  as  Gods  ;  which  was  then  grown 
a  common  cuftom.    Non  enim  Deum  Imperatorem  di-  ibid.  c.  33, 
cam,  vel  quia  mentiri  nefcio,  vel  quia  ilium  deridere  non 
mideo,  vel  quia  nec  ipfe  fe  Deum  volet  dici,  Ji  homo  Jit, 
as  the  fame  author  fpeaks.     Nay,  the  primitive 
Chriftians  were  very  fcrupulous  of  calling  the  Empe- 
ror DominuSy  hoc  enim  Dei  eft  cognomen,  becaufe  the 
name  Lord  was  an  attribute  of  God's,  and  applied  as 
his  name  to  him  in  Scripture.    The  reafon  of  this 
fcrupulofity  was  not  from  any  queftion  they  made  of 
the  fovereignty  of  Princes,  or  their  obligation  to  obe- 
dience to  them  (which  they  are  very  free  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of),  but  from  ajealoufy  and juft  fuf- 
picion  that  fomething  of  Divine  honour  might  be 
implied  in  it,  when  the  adoration  of  Princes  was 
grown  a  cuftom;  therefore  Tertullian,  to  prevent 
mifunderftandings,  faith,  Dicam  plane  Imperatorem  ibid.  c.  34. 
Dominum,  fed  more  communi,  fed  quando  non  cogor  ut 
Dominum  Dei  vice  dicam.  They  refufed  not  the  name 
in  a  common  fenfe,  but  as  it  implied  Divine  honour. 

5.  Becaufe  they  would  not  obferve  the  public  fejlivals 
of  the  Emperors  in  the  way  that  others  did,  which 
it  feems  were  obferved  with  abundance  of  loofenefs 
and  debauchery  by  all  forts  of  perfons  ;  and,  as  Ter- 
tullian fmartly  fays,  Malorum  morum  licentia  pietas  Hid.  c.  35. 
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book  erit ;  £5?  occajio  htxuri*  religio  deputabUur  ?  Debauch* 
n*  ery  is  accounted  a  piece  of  loyalty \  and  intemperance  a  part 
of  religion ;  which  made  the  Chriftians  rather  hazard 
the  reputation  of  their  loyalty,  than  bear  a  part  in  fo 
much  rudenefs  as  was  then  uted ;  and  thence  they 
abhorred  all  the  folemn  fpedtacles  of  the  Romans. 
Tertuii.  Nihil  eft  nobis,  faith  the  fame  author,  diclu,  vifu,  an* 
c* 3*'  ditu,  cum  infania  circi,  cum  impudicitia  theatric  cum  atro- 
citate  arena y  cum  xyfti  vanitate.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  madnefs  of  the  cirque ',  or  the  immodefty  of 
the  theatre,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  the  va- 
nity of  the  public  wrejlings.  We  fee  then  what  a  hard 
province  the  Chriftians  had,  when  fo  many  laws  were 
laid  as  bird-lime  in  their  way  to  catch  them,  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  them  to  profefs  themfelves  Chrif- 
tians, and  not  to  run  into  a  pramunire  by  their  laws. 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  many  out 
of  affedbion  of  novelty  (hould  then  declare  them- 
felves Chriftians,  when  fo  great  hazards  were  run 
upon  the  profeffing  of  it.  Few  foft-fpirited  men, 
and  lovers  of  their  own  eafe,  but  would  have  found 
fome  fine  diftin&ions  and  nice  evacuations  to  have 
reconciled  themfelves  to  the  public  laws,  by  fuch 
things  which  the  primitive  Chriftians  fo  unanimoufly 
refufed,  when  tending  to  profanenefs  or  idolatry. 
And  from  this  difcourfe  we  cannot  but  conclude 
a  Cor.  x.  with  the  Apoftle  Paul,  that  the  weapons  whereby  the 
4* s*  Apoftles  and  primitive  Chriftians  encountered  the 
Heathen  world,  were  not  fiejhly  or  weak,  but  exceeding 
ftrong  and  powerful ;  in  that  they  obtained  fo  great 
a  conqueft  over  the  imaginations  and  carnal  reafbn* 
ings  of  men  (which  were  their  ftrong  holds  they  fe- 
cured  themfelves  in),  as  to  make  them  readily  to  for- 
fake  their  Heathen  worfhip,  and  become  cheerful 
fervants  to  Chrift.  Thus  we  fee  the  power  of  the 
do&rine  of  Chrift,  which  prevailed  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  education,  though  backed  with  pretended 
antiquity,  univerfality,  and  eftablifhment  by  civil 
laws. 
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But  this  will  further  appear,  if  we  confider  that  chap* 
hot  only  the  matters  of  faith  were  contrary  to  the  iX- 
principles  of  education,  but  becaufe  many  of  them  xxu. 
feemed  incredible  to  men's  natural  reafon,  that  we 
cannot  think  perfons  would  be  over-forward  to  be- 
lieve fuch  things ;  every  one  being  fo  ready  to  take 
any  advantage  againft  a  religion  which  did  fo  little 
flatter  corrupt  nature,  either  as  to  its  power  or  ca- 
pacity, infomuch  that  thofe  who  preached  this  doc- 
trine, declared  openly  to  the  world,  that  fuch  perfons, 
who  would  judge  of  the  Chriftian  do&rine  by  fuch 
principles  which  mere  natural  reafon  did  proceed 
upon  (fuch  one  I  fuppofe  it  is  whom  the  Apoftle  *  Cor.  a. 
calls  iJ^dco?  otp$£U7r&,  one  that  owned  nothing  but  *4' 
natural  reafon  whereby  to  judge  of  Divine  truths), 
could  not  entertain  matters  of  faith  or  of  Divine  re- 
velation, becaufe  fuch  things  would  feem  but  folly  to 
him  that  owned  no  higher  principle  than  philofophy, 
or  that  did  not  believe  any  Divine  infpiration  ;  nei- 
ther can  fuch  a  one  know  them,  becaufe  a  Divine  re- 
velation is  the  only  way  to  come  to  a  thorough  un- 
derftanding  of  them  \  and  a  perfon  who  doth  not  be- 
lieve fuch  a  Divine  revelation,  it  is  impoflible  he 
fhould  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Chrift.  So  that  the  only  ground  of  receiv- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Gofpel  is  upon  a  Divine  re- 
velation, that  God  himfelf,  by  his  Son  and  his  Apof- 
tles,  hath  revealed  thefe  deep  myfteries  to  the  world} 
on  which  account  it  is  we  are  bound  to  receive  them, 
although  they  go  beyond  our  reach  and  comprehen- 
fion.  But  we  fee  generally  in  the  Heathen  world 
how  few  of  thofe  did  believe  the  doctrine  of  Chrift 
in  comparifon,  who  were  the  great  admirers  of  the 
philofophy  and  way  of  learning  which  was  then  cried 
up  :  the  reafon  was*  becaufe  ChriHianity  not  only 
contained  far  deeper  myfteries  than  any  they  were 
acquainted  with,  but  delivered  them  in  fuch  a  way 
of  authority ;  commanding  them  to  believe  the  doc- 
trine they  preached,  on  the  account  of  the  Divine 
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book  authority  of  the  revealers  of  it.  Such  a  way  of  pro- 
1L  pofal  of  doctrines  to  the  world  the  philofophy  of  the 
Greeks  was  unacquainted  with,  which  on  that  ac- 
count they  derided,  as  not  being  fuited  to  the  exad 
method  which  their  fciences  proceeded  in.  No 
doubt,  had  the  Apoftles  come  among  the  Greeks 
li.tr  oL  TToXhriq  0ai/T«<r»a?,  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  ana 
oJlentatioU)  and  had  fed  men's  curiofities  with  vain 
and  unneceflary  fpeculations,  they  might  have  had 
as  many  followers  among  the  Greeks  for  their  fakes, 
as  Chrift  had  among  the  Jews  for  the  fake  of  the 
loaves.  But  the  matters  of  the  Gofpel  being  more 
of  inward  worth  and  moment  than  of  outward  pomp 
and  (how,  the  vain  and  empty  Greeks  prefently  find 
a  quarrel  with  the  manner  of  propofing.  them ;  that 
they  came  not  in  a  way  of  clear  demonftration,  but 
flood  fo  much  upon  faith  as  foon  as  they  were  deli- 
vered. Thence  Celfus  and  Galen  think  they  have 
reafon  enough  to  reject  the  laws  of  Mofes  and  Chrift; 
Oiig.  cont.  becaufe  Celfus  calls  them  vo/xou?  dwiroklxTxs,  Galen, 
Ga/.  de  Diff.  Chriftianity  fiarpGw  avaTro&ixTo*,  that  they  were  fuch 
Puif.  lib.  ii.  doctrines  which  require  faith  and  obedience,  without 
*" 4'  giving  men's  reafon  an  account  of  the  things  com- 
manded :  as  though  the  authority  of  a  legiflator, 
lufficientiy  manifefted,  were  not  enough  to  enforce  a 
law,  unlets  a  fufficient  account  were  given  of  the 
thing  required  to  the  purblind  reafon  of  every  indi- 
vidual perfon,  acted  by  paflions  and  private  interefts, 
as  to  the  juflice  and  equity  of  it.  And  fo  the  pri- 
mary obligation  on  man's  part  to  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, mud  arife  not  from  the  evidence  of  Divine  au- 
thority, but  of  the  thing  itfelf  which  is  revealed,  to 
the  mod  partial  judgment  of  every  one  to  whom  it  is 
propofed  :  which  thofe  who  know  how  fliort  the 
ltock  of  reafon  is  at  the  beft  in-  men,  and  how  eaiily 
that  which  is,  is  falhioned  and  moulded  according  to 
prejudices  and  interefts  already  entertained,  will  look 
upon  only  as  a  delign  to  comply  with  the  carnal  de- 
fires  of  luen,  in  that  thereby  none  (hall  be  bound  to 
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go  any  further  than  this  blind  and  corrupted  guide  chap. 
fhall  lead  them.  Now  thefe  being  the  terms  on  1X' 
which  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  muft  have  expe&ed  en- 
tertainment in  the  Gentile  world,  how  impoffible 
had  it  been  ever  to  have  found  any  iuccefs  among; 
men,  had  there  not  been  fufficient  evidence  given 
by  a  power  of  miracles,  that,  however  ftrange  and 
incredible  the  doctrine  might  feem,  yet  it  was  to  be 
believed,  becaufe  there  was  fufficient  means  to  con- 
vince men  that  it  was  of  Divine  revelation. 

Neither  were  the  matters  of  faith  only  contrary  to  xxm. 
the  inclinations  of  the  world,  but  fo  were  the  pre- 
cepts of  life,  or  thofe  things  in  Chriftianity  which 
concerned  pra&ice.    There  are  two  things  which 
are  the  main  fcope  and  defign  of  Chriftianity  in 
reference  to  men's  lives,  to  take  them  off  from 
their  fins,  and  from  the  world  ;  and  of  all  things 
thefe  are  they  which  men's  hearts  are  fo  bewitched 
with.    Now  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  are  fuch 
which  require  the  greateft  purity  of  heart  and  life,  Matt.  v.  z, 
which  call  upon  men  to  deny  themf elves,  and  all  un-  Til.*!'™. 
godlinefs,  and  worldly  lufts,  and  to  live  foberly,  and 
right  eoufty,  and  godly  in  this  prefent  world  ;  that  all  that  *  Tim.  ii. 
name  the  name  of  Chrifl  muft  depart  from  iniquity ;  that  '9* 
all  true  Chrift iaus  muft  he  cleanfed  from  all  filthinefs  of 2  Cor- vii* 
fiejh  and  fpirit,  and  muft  per  feci  holinefs  in  the  fear  of 
God.    And  the  Gofpel  enforceth  thefe  precepts  of 
holinefs  with  the  moft  terrible  denunciations  of  the 
wrath  of  God  on  thofe  who  difobey  them  ;  that  the  *  Thef.  i. 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift  fhall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  7>  8' 
his  mighty  Angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gofpel  of 
Jefus  Chrift  :  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  Rom.  i.  18. 
heaven  againft  all  ungodlinefs  and  unrighteoufnefs  of  men, 
who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteoufnefs  :  that  no  perions  1  Cor- vi- 
who  live  in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  known  fin  9' I0' 
jhall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :  that  no  man  fhould  Gai.  u.  20. 
deceive  them  with  vain  words,  for  becaufe  of  thefe  things  ^r^f- v* 
comes  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  difobedi- 
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book  ence  ;  that  men  do  but  vainly  flatter  themfelves, 

  when  they  feek  to  reconcile  unholy  lives  with  the 

Heb.  xii.  hopes  of  future  happinefs  ;  for  without  bolinefs  no  man 
'4*  Jhall  fee  the  Lord.  And  then,  in  reference  to  the 
things  of  this  prefent  life,  which  men  bufy  them- 
jjohnii.  felves  lb  much  about,  the  Gofpel  declares,  that  they 
H-  who  love  this  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
them  ;  that  the  friendfhip  of  this  world  is  enmity  with 
jam.  w.  4.  God  ;  and  whofoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  an 
Col.  in.  j,  en?my  t0  God :  that  Chrijlians  muft  not  fet  their  affec- 
2-  tions  on  earth,  but  on  the  things  in  heaven  ;  that  the  con- 

Matt.' vi.20'  v  erf  at  ion  of  true  Chrijlians  is  in  heaven :  that  we  ought 
ao-   .      not  to  lay  up  our  treafure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven ;  that 
*g.or,lv'    we  muff  not  look  at  the  things  which  are  feen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  feen  \  for  the  things  which  are 
feen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  feen  are 
eternal.    Now  the  whole  defign  of  the  doctrine  of 
Chrift  being  to  perfuade  men  to  lead  a  holy  and  hea- 
venly life  while  they  are  in  this  world,  and  thereby  to 
Col.  1. 12.   }je  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
faints  in  light,  can  we  think  fo  many  men,  whofe 
hearts  were  wedded  to  fin  and  the  world,  could  fo 
fuddenly  be  brought  off  from  both  without  a  Di- 
vine power  accompanying  that  doctrine  which  was 
preached  to  them  ?  And  thereforS  the  Apoftle  faith, 
Rom.i.  16.  »>t  tTr&HT'xfvopou  to  tvoSyixiov  tou  Xpirou,  I  am  not  afbamed 
of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrifi ;  i.  e.  though  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrift  be  the  only  true  myftery,  yet  I  do  not  by  it 
as  the  Heathens  are  wont  to  do  with  their  famous 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  which  were  kept  fo  fecret  by  all 
the  myfla  and  Iitqiftou  \  but,  faith  he,  I  know  no  rea- 
fon  I  have  to  be  affjamed  of  any  thing  in  the  Gofpel,  that 
Ifhould  labour  its  concealment  to  advance  its  veneration-, 
but  the  more  public  the  Gofpel  is,  the  more  it  mani- 
fefts  its  power  ;  for  through  it  God  is  pleafed  might- 
ily to  work,  in  order  to  the  falvation  both  of  Jew 
and  Gentile.    And  of  all  the  fuccefs  of  the  Gofpel, 
that  fcpon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  deferves  the 
greateft  confideration. 

The 
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The  great  efficacy  and  power  of  the  Gofpel  was  chap. 
abundantly  feen  in  that  great  alteration  which  it  1X' 
wrought  in  all  thofe  who  were  the  hearty  embracers 
of  it.    The  philofophers  did  very  frequently  and  de- 
fervedly  complain  of  the  great  inefficacy  of  all  their 
moral  precepts  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  by 
all  their  inftru&ions,  politiora  non  meliora,  ingenia  ftunt, 
men  improved  more  in  knowledge  than  goodnefs  ; 
but  now  Chriftianity  not  only  enforced  duties  on 
men  with  greater  power  and  authority  :  for  the  Scrip- 
tures do,  as  Saint  Auftin  fpeaks,  Non  tanquam  ex  phi-  Auguft.de 
lofophorum  concert  ationibus  Jlrepere,fed  tanquam  ex  or  a-  \  ""'Ct  ^ 
cutis  &  Dei  nubibus  intonare,  not  make  fome  obftre- 
perous  clamours,  like  thole  tinkling  cymbals  the  phi- 
lofophers, but  awe  the  fouls  of  men  with  the  majefty 
of  that  God  from  whom  they  came.    Neither  was 
it  only  a  great  and  empty  found  which  was  heard  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Golpel ;  but  when  God  thun- 
dered therein,  he  broke  down  the  Jiately  cedars,  and 
Jhook  the  wilder  nefs,  and  made  the  hinds  to  calve  (as  it 
is  faid  of  thunder,  called  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  P61.  *«ix. 
Scripture)  ;  he  humbled  the  pride  of  men,  unfettled  5>  8'9' 
the  Gentile  world  from  its  former  foundations,  and 
wrought  great  alterations  on  all  thofe  who  hearkened 
to  it.    The  whole  defign  of  the  Gofpel  is  couched 
in  thofe  words,  which  Saint  Paul  tells  us  were  fpoken 
to  him  by  Chrift  himfelf  when  he  appointed  him  to 
be  an  Apoftle,  to  open  mens  exes,  and  to  turn  them  Aflsxxvi. 
from  darknefs  to  light,  and  from  the  pozuer  of  Satan  unto  l8* 
God,  that  they  may  receive  forgivenefs  of  fens,  and  inhe- 
ritance among  them  which  were  fantlified  by  faith  in 
Chrift,    And  the  efficacy  of  this'do&rine,  in  order  to 
thele  great  ends,  was  abundantly  feen  in  the  preach- 
ing cf  that  Apoftie,  who  was  fo  inftrumenta!  in  con- 
verting the  world  to  piety  and  fobriety,  as  well  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  Chrift.    What  ftrange  perlbns  were 
the  Corinthians  before  they  became  Chriftians  1  For 
when  the  Apoftle  had  enumerated  many  of  the  vilcft 
perfons  of  the  world,  he  prefently  adds,  And fuch  were  1  Cor- 
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book  fame  of  you  :  but  ye  are  wafted,  but  ye  are  fanclified, 
IL      but  ye  are  jujiified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.    The  more  dangerous  the  dif- 
temper  is*  the  more  malignant  its  nature ;  the  more 
inveterate  its  continuance,  the  greater  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  which  works  a  cure  of  it.    The  power  of 
grace  is  the  more  feen  in  converfion,  the  greater  the 
lms  have  been  before  it.    It  is  an  eafy  matter  in 
companion  to  remove  a  diieafe  at  its  firft  onfet,  of 
what  it  is  to  cure  it  when  it  becomes  chronical.  The 
power  of  the  Gofpel  wrought  upon  all  forts  and  kinds 
of  perfons,  to  manifeft  to  the  world  there  was  no  dif- 
temper  of  men's  fouls  fo  great,  but  there  was  a  pof- 
fibility  of  a  remedy  for  it  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
pregnant  and  vifiblc  inftances  were  given  of  the 
i  Then:  i.  power  and  efficacy  of  it.    For  they  themf elves  fhezv  of 
9*10'       us,  faith  the  Apoftle,  what  manner  of  entering  in  we 
had  among  you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to 
feme  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven,  whom  he  raifed  from  the  dead,  even  Jefus, 
which  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.    Now  that 
which  manifelts  the  exceeding  great  power  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  Gofpel,  was,  that  it  not  only  turned 
men  from  one  way  of  worfhip  to  another,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  but  that  it  turned  men 
together  with  that  from  their  lufts  and  fenfuality  to 
a  holy  and  unblameable  life.    For  men  being  more 
in  love  with  their  fins  than  with  their  opinions,  it 
muft  needs  be  a  greater  power  which  draws  men 
from  the  practice  of  habitual  fins,  than  that  which 
only  makes  them  change  their  opinions,  or  alter  the 
way  of  worfhip  they  were  brought  up  in.    This  is 
that  which  Origen,  throughout  his  books  againft 
orieencont.  Celfus,  triumphs  in  as  the  mod  fignal  evidence  of  a 
ccifum,^    Divine  power  in  the  do&rine  of  Chrift,  that  it 
s^'ifb.V  wrought  fo  great  an  alteration  on  all  that  truly  em- 
p.  ai.      braced  it  ;  that  of  vicious,  debauched,  and  diffclute, 
it  made  them  temperate,  fober,  and  religious,  *n 

TocouTaj  a\3^w7rou;  iirirfau  aVp  t?j  xyews  tuv  xaxuv, 
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fitov.    The  doclrine  of  Chrtjl  did  convert  the  moji  wicked  IX> 
pei' Jons  who  embraced  it from  all  their  debaucheries to  a 
life  rnqfi  juitable  to  nature  and  reafon,  and  to  the  praclice 
of  all  virtues.    Therefore  certainly  the  Gofpel  could 
not  want  that  commendation  among  all  ingenuous 
moralifts,  that  it  was  the  moft  excellent  inftrument 
in  the  world  to  reform  the  lives  of  men,  and  to  pro- 
mote real  goodnefs  in  it,  when  they  could  not  but 
take  notice  of  fo  many  perfons  continually  fo  brought 
off  from  their  follies  and  vain  converfations  to  a  life 
ferious,  fober,  and  unblameable ;  nay,  and  fome  of 
the  Chriftians  were  of  fo  much  integrity  and  good- 
nefs, that  their  greateft  enemies  were  forced  to  fay, 
that  their  only  fault  was  that  they  were  Chriftians. 
Bonus  vir  Cajus  Sejus,  tantum  quod  Chrijiianus ;  a  very 
good  man,  only  a  Chriftian.    But  one  would  think  this 
(hould  have  made  them  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
Chriftianity,  when  it  did  fo  fuddenly  make  fo  many 
good  men  in  the  world  ;  efpecially  when  this  power 
was  fo  manifeft  on  fuch  perfons,  who  were  fuppofed 
uncapable  of  being  reformed  by  philofophy,  young, 
illiterate,  and  mean-fpirited  perfons ;  therefore  it 
may  be  jullly  fuppofed  that  it  was  not  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  own  reafon  that  this  alteration  was  wrought 
within  them,  but  by  that  Divine  Power  which  was 
able  to  tame  the  moft  unruly,  to  inftruft  the  moft 
ignorant,  to  raife  up  the  moft  fordid  perfons  to  fuch 
a  generous  temper,  as  to  flight  the  good  things  of 
this  life  in  comparifon  with  thofe  to  come.    And  fo 
remarkable  was  the  difference  of  life  then  between 
thofe  who  were  Chriftians  and  thofe  who  were  not 
(as  there  is  ftill  between  true  Chriftians  and  mere 
pretenders),  that  Origen  dares  Celfus  to  compare  origencont. 
them  in  point  of  morality  with  any  other  focieties  in  ,Cj!jUTn,lzS 

the  world.    Al  yoio  rov  St*  X^irw  px§ir\Ti\)§u<ra.i  £xxAu<r»ai,  '1U'P* 
ffvvefcsTxtyfAivou  t«k  «v  Trcwoixao"*  JVijixctfi/  ExxAwnaK,  ^«f^- 

turiv  Iv  xocpq*  ti$  y»(>  oux  a,v  opoAoynVat  xai  ts? 
T«f  iiri  rn?  £XxAijG"»'fc?>  xat  o-uyx^Vft  fiiAwuv  IAb'tIbs,  ztoA- 
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BOOK  Xwv  x^£»t1ou?  rdyjzviw  twv  iv  to??  Jii'jiAOK  ixxAu<n«v  ;  fot  the 

,  1T<      Churches  of  God,  which  are  difcipled  to  Chrijl,  being 
compared  with  other  focieties,fhine  among  them  like  lights 
in  the  world.    For  who  can  but  confefs,  that  even  the 
worfer  part  of  the  Chriflian  Churches  exceeds  the  befl  of 
the  popular  afj'emblies  f  For,  as  he  goes  on,  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Athens,  that  is  Ts^ita.  tk  xal  cu'ra^if, 
very  quiet  and  peaceable,  becaufe  it  feeks  to  approve  it- 
felf  to  God ;  but  the  popular  ajjembly  at  Athens,  that  is 
rst<riufa;,feditious  and  quarrelfome,  and  in  nothing  com^ 
parable  to  the  Church  of  God  there.    So  it  is  if  we  com- 
pare the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Alexandria  with  the 
afjemblies  of  the  people  there.    So  that  any  candid  en- 
quirer after  truth  will  exceedingly  wonder  (how  fuch 
fair  iflands  mould  appear  nantes  in  gurgite  vajlo,  in 
the  midft  of  fuch  a  fea  of  wickednefs  as  was  in 
thofe  cities)  how  thefe  Churches  of  God  Ihould  be 
planted  in  fuch  rude  and  profane  places.    So  the 
fame  author  goes  on  to  compare  the  Church's  fenate 
with  that  of  the  cities ;  the  Church's  officers  with 
theirs ;  and  appeals  to  themfelves,  that  even  thofe 
among  them  who  were  moft  lukewarm  in  their  office^ 
did  yet  far  exceed  all  the  city  magiftrates  in  all  man- 
ner of  virtues.    From  whence  he  rationally  con* 

Id.  p.  129.   eludes,  it  $\  rau8'  Srug  t%ti,  ttwj  oux  tvXoyov  [Av  vo(d.lQt» 

Suom  %v  lv  *Jtw  ;  If  thefe  things  be  fo,  how  can  it  but 
be  moft  rational  to  adore  the  divinity  of  Jefus,  who  was 
able  to  accomplijh  fuch  great  things  \  and  that  not  upon 

9  one  or  two,  but  upon  fuch  great  multitudes  as  were 

then  converted  to  the  Chriflian  faith  f  We  read  of 
one  Phaedon  and  one  Polemon  brought  from  their 
<  debaucheries  by  Socrates  and  Xenocrates  ;  but  what 
are  thefe  compared  with  thofe  who  were  turned  from 

origen.      their  fins  to  God  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  !  xai 

torn.  Cclf.  \^  T0-?  "E\\r)<rw,  £iV  to;  aai'Jcw  xat  oux  oTJa  il  &vtsp<&*,  xai 
i-  >•  P-  5°«     r         ,  p     ,        ,  x   ,   ,        x        a       '  0/ 

£l(  ilOAsjUWV,  fJ.£TUhCCAO>T£C  0C7T0  CCfTUTH  Xftl  jL*0p£v71J£0T*T8  (3*8, 

t<piXo<ro<pY\(r<tv'  oiraoa  <$£  tw  'Irjcou  a  fjt,6voi  tote  ol  JwJfxa,  aAA 

*Y»  xai  sroXAa7r?<xcU;,  &c.  the  twelve  Apofiles  were  but 

the 
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the  firft-fruits  of  that  plentiful  harveft  of  converts  which  chap. 
followed  afterwards.  And  although  Celfus  (like  an  1X' 
Epicurean)  feems  to  deny  the  poffibility  of  any  fuch 
thing  as  converfion,  becaule  cuttomary  fins  become  a 
fecond  nature,  that  no  punifhments  can  reform 
them  ;  yet,  faith  Origcn,  herein  he  not  only  contraditls  Id- 
us  Chrifiians,  but  all  fuch  as  were  yswalu;  ^Xocrofwra*™?,  P'  I5°* 
who  owned  any  generous  principles  of  philofophy,  and  did 
not  defpair  of  recovering  virtue,  as  a  thing  feajible  by  hu- 
man nature ;  and  gives  inftances,  ad  hominem,  to  prove 
the  poflibility  of  the  thing  from  the  ancient  heroes, 
Hercules  and  UlylTes,  from  the  two  philofophers,  So- 
■  crates  and  Mufonius,  and  the  two  famous  converts 
to  philofophy,  Phaedon  and  Polemon :  but  yet,  faith 
he,  thefe  are  not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  elo- 
quence and  reafon  of  the  philofophers  fhould  prevail  on 
fome  very  few  perfons,  but  that  the  mean  and  contemp- 
tible language  of  the  Apoflles  fhould  convert  fuch  multi- 
tudes from  intemperance  to  fobriety,from  injujiice  to  fair- 
dealing,  from  cowardice  to  the  higheft  conftancy,  yea  fo 
great  as  to  lay  dozvn  their  lives  for  the  fake  of  virtue  : 
How  can  we  but  admire  fo  divine  a  power  as  was  feen 
in  it  f  And  therefore^  faith  he,  zve  conclude,  ot*  tm  Stlu  id.  1.  m. 

ecKX»  xa»  a  •crai/u  yjcXiTrov,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being 

impofjible,  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  corrupt  nature 

to  be  chanted  by  the  Word  of  God.    Lactantius  excel-  Laaant.de 

p*  if  s  d 

lently  manifefts,  that  philofophy  could  never  do  fo  c.;5. 
much  good  in  the  world  as  Chriftianity  did,  becaufe 
that  was  not  fuited  at  all  to  common  capacities,  and 
did  require  fo  much  /kill  in  the  arts  to  prepare  men  for 
it,  which  it  is  impoffible  all  fhould  be  well  ikilled  in, 
which  yet  are  as  capable  of  being  happy  as  any  others 
are.  And  how  inefficacious  the  precepts  of  philo- 
fophy were,  appears  by  the  philolophers  themielves, 
who  were  far  from  having  command  by  them  over 
their  mafterlefs  paflions,  and  were  lain  lometimes  to 
confefs  that  nature  was  too  headftrong  to  be  kept  in 
by  fuch  weak  reins  as  the  precepts  of  philofophy 

were  : 
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book  were  :  but,  faith  he,  what  great  command  Divine  pre* 
"•      cepts  have  upon  the  fouls  of  men,  daily  experience  fhews. 

Cap.  *6.     Da  mihi  virum  qui  fit  iracundus>  maledicus,  effranatus  ; 

pauciffimis  Dei  verbis^  tarn  placidum  quam  ovem  reddam. 
Da  cupidum,  avarum,  tenacem  ;  jam  tibi  eum  liberalem 
daboy  &  pecuniam  fuam  pie n is  tnanibus  largieniem.  Da 
timidum  doloris  ac  mortis ;  jam  cruces,  &  ignes,  taurum 
contemnet.  Da  libidinofum>  adulterumy  ganionem  ;  jam 
fobrium,  caflum^  continent  em  videbis.  Da  crudelemy  & 
fanguinis  appetentem ;  jam  in  veram  clementiam  furor  ille 
mntabitur.  Da  injufiumy  infipientem,  peccatorem  ;  con- 
tinuo  &  aquuSy  prudens,  &  innocens  erit.  In  which 
words  that  elegant  writer  doth,  by  a  rhetorical 
fcheme,  fet  out  the  remarkable  alteration  which  was 
in  any  who  became  true  Chriflians,  that  although 
they  were  paflionate,  covetous,  fearful,  luftful,  cruel, 
unjuft,  vicious ;  yet  upon  their  being  Chriflians,  they 
became  mild,  liberal,  courageous,  temperate,  merci- 
ful, juft,  and  unblameable,  which  never  any  were 
brought  to  by  mere  philolbphy  ;  which  rather  teach- 
eth  the  art  of  concealing  vices,  than  of  healing  them. 
But  now  when  Chriftianity  was  fo  effectual  in  the 
cure  of  thofe  diftempers,  which  philolbphy  gave  over 
as  beyond  its  Ikill  and  power,  when  it  cured  them 
with  fo  great  fuccefs,  and  that  not  in  a  Paracelfian 
way,  for  them  to  relapfe  afterwards  with  greater  vio- 
lence, but  it  did  lb  thoroughly  unfettle  the  fomes 
morbiy  that  it  fhould  never  gather  to  fo  great  a  head 
again ;  doth  not  this  argue  a  power  more  than  phi- 
lofophical,  and  that  could  be  no  lefs  than  Divine 
power  which  tended  fo  much  to  reform  the  world, 
and  to  promote  true  goodnefs  in  it  ? 
xxiv.  Thus  we  have  considered  the  contrariety  of  the 
dodtrine  of  Chrift  to  men's  natural  inclinations,  and 
yet  the  ftrange  fuccefs  it  had  in  the  world,  which  in 
the  laft  place  will  appear  yet  more  ftrange,  when  we 
add  the  almoft  continual  oppofition  it  met  with  from 
worldly  power  and  policy.  Had  it  been  poffible  for  a 
■  cunningly-deviled  fable,  or  any  mere  contrivance  of 

impoftors, 
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impoftors,  to  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  when  the  chap. 
moft  potent  and  fubtle  perfons  bent  their  whole  wits  IX- 
and  defigns  for  fuppreffing  it  ?  Whatever  it  were  in 
others,  we  are  fure  of  fome  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
as  Julian  and  Dioclefian,  that  it  was  their  mafter- 
defign  to  root  out  and  abolifli  Chriftianity ;  and  was 
it  only  the  fubtlety  of  the  Chriftians  which  made 
thefe  perfons  give  over  their  work  in  defpair  of  ac- 
complifhing  it  ?  If  the  Chriftians  were  fuch  fubtle 
men,  whence  came  all  their  enemies  to  agree  in  one 
common  calumny,  that  they  were  a  company  of 
poor,  weak,  ignorant,  inconfiderable  men  ?  And  if 
they  were  fo,  how  came  it  to  pafs  that  by  their  power 
and  wifdom  they  could  never  exterminate  thefe  per- 
fons, but  as  they  cut  them  down  they  grew  up  the 
fafter,  and  multiplied  by  their  fubtra&ion  of  them  ? 
There  was  fomething  then  certainly  peculiar  in 
Chriftianity  from  all  other  doctrines,  that  it  nQt  only 
was  not  advanced  by  any  civil  power,  but  it  got 
ground  by  the  oppofition  it  met  with  in  the  world. 
And  therefore  it  is  an  obfervable  circumftance,  that 
^the  firft  Chriftian  Emperor  (who  acted  as  Emperor 
for  Chriftianity),  viz.  Conftantine  (for  otherwife  I 
know  what  may  be  faid  for  Philippus),  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  till  Chriftianity  had  fpread  itfelf 
over  moft  parts  of  the  habitable  world  ;  God  thereby 
letting  us  fee,  that  though  the  civil  power,  when  be- 
come Chriftian,  might  be  very  ufeful  for  protecting 
Chriftianity,  yet  that  he  flood  in  no  need  at  all  of  it 
as  to,  the  propagation  of  it  abroad  in  the  world.  But 
we  fee  it  was  quite  otherwife  in  that  religion  which 
had  Mars  its  attendant,  viz.  Mahometifm,  for,  like 
Paracelfus's  daemon,  it  always  fate  upon  the  pummel 
of  the  fword,  and  made  its  way  in  the  world  merely 
by  force  and  violence  ->  and  as  its  firft  conftitution 
had  much  of  blood  in  it,  fo  by  it  hath  it  been  fed 
and  nourifhed  ever  fince.  But  it  was  quite  other- 
wife  with  the  Chriftian  religion  :  it  never  thrived 
better  than  in  the  moft  barren  places,  nor  triumphed 

more 
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book  more  than  when  it  fuffered  moft ;  nor  fpread  itfelf 
1L  further  than  when  it  encountered  the  greatefl  oppo- 
fition  :  becaufe  therein  was  feen  the  great  force  and 
efficacy  of  the  dodtrine  of  Chrift,  that  it  bore  up 
men's  fpirits  under  the  greatefl:  miferies  of  life,  and 
made  them  with  cheerfulnefs  to  undergo  the  moft 
exquifite  torments  which  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  could 
invent.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans  boafts,  that  their 
wife  man  would  be  happy  in  the  Bull  of  Phalaris, 
were  but  empty  and  Thrafonical  words,  which  none 
would  venture  the  truth  of  by  an  experiment  upon 
themfelves.  It  was  the  Chriftian  alone,  and  not  the 
Epicurean,  that  could  truly  fay  in  the  midft  of  tor- 
ments, Suave  eji  fa?  nihil  euro,  and  might  juftly  alter  a 
little  of  that  common  faying  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
fay,  Non  magna  loquimur,  fed  patimur,  as  well  as  vivi- 
mus  ;  the  Chriftians  did  not  fpeak  great  things,  but  do 
and fuffer  them.  And  this  gained  not  only  great  re- 
putation of  integrity  to  themfelves,  but  much  ad- 
vanced the  honour  of  their  religion  in  the  world, 
when  it  was  fo  apparently  feen  that  no  force  or  power 
was  able  to  withftand  it.  Will  not  this  at  leaft  per- 
fuade  you  that  our  religion  is  true,  and  from  God  ? 

Amob.      faith  Arnobius  :  Quod  cum  genera  poenarum  tanta  ftnt 

Gem«!°nt'  a  vo^s  proP°flta  religionis  hujus  fequentibus  leges,  augea- 
tur  res  magis,  fa?  contra  omnes  minas  atque  inter  dicla 
formidinum  animoftus  populus  obnitatur,  faf  ad  credendi 

ftudium,  prohibitions  ipfius  ftimulis  excitetur  ?  Itane 

iftud  non  divinum  fa?  facrum  eft,  aut  fine  Deo,  eorum  tan- 
tas  animorum  fieri  converfiones,  ut  cum  carnifices  unci, 
aliique  innumeri  cruciatus,  quemadmodum  diximus,  impen- 
deant  credituris,  veluti  quadam  dulcedine,  atque  omnium 
virtutum  amore  correpti,  cognitas  accipiant  rationes,  atque 
mundi  omnibus  rebus  praponant  amicitias  Chrifii ;  that 
no  fears,  penalties,  or  torments,  were  able  to  make  a 
Chriftian  alter  his  profeffion,  but  he  would  rather  bid 

oricen  com.  adieu  to  his  life  than  to  his  Saviour.    This  Orieen  like- 

Cell  1  i  •  ^ 

p.  22.  '  wife  frequently  takes  notice  of,  when  Celfus  had  ob- 
vh.  rtiim,  je&ed  the  novelty  of  Chriftianity.    The  more  wonder- 

II.  p.  no.  ^ 
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ful  it  is  (faith  Origen)  that  in  Jo  Jhort  a  time  it  Jhouldfo  chap, 
largely  fpread  itfelfin  the  world  ;  for  if  the  cure  of  mens  1X* 
bodies  be  not  wrought  without  Divine  Providence,  how 
much  lefs  the  cure  of fo  many  thoujands  of  fouls,  which 
have  been  converted  at  once  to  humanity  and  Chrifiianity, 
efpecially  when  all  the  powers  of  the  world  were  from  the 
firjl  engaged  to  hinder  the  progrefs  of  this  doSIrine  ;  and 
yet,  not  with/landing  all  this  opposition,  iviWe,  ^-ircfuxwc 

xwAvWS'ai,  cJf  Ao«y©*  ©fou,  xai  yivopiv®3  roruruv  dvrxyo- 
fixfidgov  ix^«TTj(Tf,  xa*  jtA£T£7roit)<rs  fxUgict;  o<r«?  4>u^a?  iiri 

xaf  avrov  Stor&uav.  The  Word  of  God  prevailed,  as  not 
being  able  to  be  Jlopped  by  men,  and  became  mqfter  over 
all  its  enemies,  and  not  only  fpread  itfelf  quite  through 
Greece,  but  through  a  great  part  of  the  world  bejides,  and 
converted  an  innumerable  company  of  fouls  to  the  true 
worjhip  and  fervice  of  God.  Thus  we  have  now  ma- 
nifefted,  from  all  the  circumftances  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  dodtrine  of  Chrift,  what  evidence  there 
was  of  a  Divine  power  accompanying  of  it,  and  how 
ufeful  the  firft  miracles  were  in  order  to  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Difference  of  true  Miracles  from  falfe. 

I.  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  rejecting  the  Evidence  from 
Miracles ;  becaufe  of  Jmpofiors.  That  there  are  cer- 
tain Rules  of  difiinguiflnng  true  Miracles  from  falfe, 
and  divine  from  diabolical,  proved  from  God's  Inten- 
tion in  giving  a  Pozver  of  Miracles ,  and  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  the  World.  II.  The  Inconvenience 
of  taking  away  the  rational  Grounds  of  Faith,  and 
placing  it  on  Self -evidence.  Of  the  Self-evidence  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Infufficiency  of  that  for  refolv- 
ing  the  Quefiion  about  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
III.  Of  the  pretended  Miracles  of  Impofiors  and  falfe 
Chrifls ;  as  Barchochebas,  David  el- David,  and 
others.  IV.  The  Rules  whereby  to  judge  true  Mi- 
racles from  falfe.  i.  True  Divine  Miracles  are 
wrought  to  confirm  a  Divine  T zfiimony.  V.  No  Mi- 
racles neceffary  for  the  certain  Conveyance  of  a  Divine 
Teflimony  :  proved  from  the  Evidences  that  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  be  corrupted.  VI.  2.  No  Miracles 
divine  which  contradict  Divine  Revelation.  Of  Po- 
pifh  Miracles.  VII.  3.  Divine  Miracles  leave  Di- 
vine Effecls  on  thofe  who  believe  them.  Of  the  Mi- 
racles of  Simon  Magus.  VIII.  4.  Divine  Mi- 
racles tend  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Devil's  Power  in 
the  World :  the  Antipathy  of  the  Doclrine  of  Chrifi 
to  the  Devil's  Deftgn  in  the  World.  IX.  5.  The 
Difiinclion  of  true  Miracles  from  others,  from  the  Cir- 
cumfiances  and  Manner  of  their  Operation.  The  Mi- 
racles of  Chrifi  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Heathen 
Gods.  X.  6.  God  makes  it  evident  to  all  impartial 
Judgments,  that  Divine  Miracles  exceed  created 
Pozver.  This  manifefled from  the  unparalleled  Mi- 
racles cf  Mofes  and  our  Saviour.  From  all  zvhich 
the  rational  Evidence  of  Divine  Revelation  is  mani- 
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fefiedy  as  to  the  Perfons  whom  God  employs  to  teach  chap. 
the  World.  .  x' 

HAVING  thus  far  ftated  the  cafes  wherein  mi-  1. 
racks  may  juftly  be  expe&ed  as  a  rational  evi- 
dence of  Divine  authority  in  the  perfons  whom  God 
employs  by  way  of  peculiar  metfage  to  the  world, 
and  in  the  profecution  of  this  difcourfe  manifefted 
the  evidences  of  Divine  authority  in  Moles  and  the 
prophets,  and  in  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  ;  the 
only  remaining  queftion  concerning  this  fubjeft,  is, 
How  we  may  certainly  dijlinguifh  true  and  real  miracles 
from  fuch  as  are  only  pretended  and  counterfeit  ?  For  it 
being  as  evident  that  there  have  been  impollures  and 
delufions  in  the  world  as  real  miracles,  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  wholly  to  leek  when  to  rely  upon  the 
evidence  of  miracles  as  an  argument  of  Divine  au- 
thority in  thofe  perfons  who  do  them,  unlefs  a  way 
be  found  out  to  diftinguifli  them  from  each  other. 
But  if  we  can  make  it  appear,  that,  unlefs  men 
through  weaknefs  of  judgment  or  incogitancy  de- 
ceive themfelves,  they  may  have  certain  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  miracles,  then  there  can  be  nothing 
wanting  as  to  the  eftablilhment  of  their  minds  in 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine  which  is  confirmed  by 
them.  There  hath  been  nothing  which  hath  made 
men  of  better  affections  than  underltandings,  fo  ready 
to  fufpedt  the  ftrength  of  the  evidence  from  miracles 
concerning  Divine  teftimony,  as  the  multitude  of 
impoftures  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  miracles, 
and  that  (the  Scripture  itfelf  tells  us  we  muft  not 
hearken  to  fuch  as  come  with  lying  wonders.  But 
may  we  not  therefore  fafely  rely  on  fuch  miracles, 
which  we  have  certain  evidence  could  not  be 
wrought  but  by  Divine  power,  becaufe  forfooth  the 
Devil  may  fome times  abule  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  unwary  men  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe  the  Scrip- 
ture forbids  us  to  believe  mch  as  mould  come  with 
a  pretence  of  miracles,  therefore  we  cannot  rely  on 
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book  the  miracles  of  Chrift  himfelf  ?  Which  is  as  much 
1L  as  to  fay,  becaufe  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  we  muft 
not  believe  every  fpirit,  therefore  we  muft  believe 
none  at  all ;  or  becaufe  we  muft  not  entertain  any 
other  do&rine  befide  the  Gofpel,  therefore  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  that.  For  the  ground  whereby 
we  are  afiured  by  the  Scriptures  that  the  teftimony 
of  Chrift  was  divine,  and  therefore  his  doftrine  true, 
is  becaufe  it  was  confirmed  by  fuch  miracles  as  he 
did ;  now  if  that  argument  were  infufficient,  which 
the  Scriptures  tell  us  was  the  great  evidence  of 
ChrifVs  being  fent  from  God,  we  cannot  give  our- 
felves  a  fufficient  account  in  point  of  evidence,  on 
which  we  believe  the  do&rine  of  the  Gofpel  to  be 
true  and  divine.  But  the  only  rational  pretence  of 
any  fcruple  in  this  cafe,  muft  be  a  fuppofed  uncer- 
tainty in  our  rules  of  judging  concerning  the  nature  of 
miracles  ;  for  if  there  be  no  certain  xfmj^ia,  or  notes 
of  difference,  whereby  to  know  Divine  miracles  from 
delufions  of  fenfes  and  the  impoftures  of  the  Devil,  I 
muft  confefs,  that  there  is  an  apparent  infufficiency 
in  the  evidence  from  miracles  :  but  if  there  be  any 
certain  rules  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe,  we  are  to 
blame  nothing  but  our  incredulity,  if  we  be  not  fa- 
tisfied  by  them.  For  the  full  clearing  of  this,  I 
mail  fir  ft  make  it  appear  that  there  may  be  cert  am  evi- 
dence found  out  zvhereby  we  may  know  true  miracles  fro?n 
falfe,  and  divine  from  diabolical-,  and,  fecondly,  en- 
quire into  thofe  things  which  are  the  main  notes  of  diffe- 
rence between  them.  Firft,  That  there  may  be  certain 
evidence  zvhereby  to  know  the  truth  of  miracles.  I  fpeak 
not  of  the  difference,  ex  parte  ret,  between  miracles 
and  thofe  called  wonders,  as  that  the  one  exceeds  the 
power  of  created  agents,  and  the  other  doth  not; 
for  this  leaves  the  enquirer  as  far  to  feek  for  fatisfac- 
tion  as  ever ;  for  granting  that  a  Divine  power  is 
feen  in  one,  and  not  in  the  other,  he  muft  needs  be 
ftill  diflatisfied,  unlets  it  can  be  made  evident  to 
him,  that  fuch  things  are  from  Divine  power,  and 
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others  cannot  be.    Now  the  main  diftin&ion  being  chap. 
placed  here  in  the  natures  of  the  things  abftra&edly  x- 
confidered,  and  not  as  they  bear  any  evidence  to  our 
underftandings,  inftead  of  refolving  doubts,  it  in- 
creafeth  more  ;  for,  as  for  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
magicians'  rods  turning  into  ferpents  as  well  as  Mo- 
fes's,  what  fatisfaftion  could  this  yield  to  any  fpec- 
tator,  to  tell  him,  that  in  the  one  there  was  a  Di- 
vine power,  and  not  in  the  other,  unlefs  it  were  made 
appear  by  fome  evidence  from  the  thing,  that  the  one 
was  a  mere  impofture,  and  the  other  a  real  alteration 
in  the  thing  itfelf  ?  I  take  it  then  for  granted,  that 
no  general  difcourfes,  concerning  the  formal  differ- 
ence of  miracles  and  wonders  confidered  in  them- 
felves,  can  afford  any  rational  fatisfadHon  to  an  in- 
quifitive  mind ;  that  which  alone  is  able  to  give  it, 
muft  be  fomething  which  may  be  difcerned  by  any 
judicious  and  confiderative  perfon.    And  that  God 
never  gives  to  any  a  power  of  miracles,  but  he  gives 
fome  luch  ground  of  fatisfadVion  concerning  them, 
will  appear  upon  thefe  two  confiderations. 

1 .  From  God's  intention  in  giving  to  any  this  power 
of  doing  miracles.  We  have  largely  made  it  manifeft 
that  the  end  of  true  miracles  is  to  be  a  confirmation 
to  the  world  of  the  Divine  commiffion  of  the  perfons 
who  have  it,  and  that  the  teftimony  is  Divine  which 
is  confirmed  by  it.  Now  if  there  be  no  way  to  know 
when  miracles  are  true  or  falfe,  this  power  is  to  no 
purpofe  at  all ;  for  men  are  as  much  to  feek  for  fa- 
tisfaftion,  as  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  things  at  all. 
Therefore  if  men  are  bound  to  believe  a  Divine  tef- 
timony, and  to  rely  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
perfons  bringing  it,  as  an  evidence  of  it  they  muft 
have  fome  affurance  that  thefe  miracles  could  not 
come  from  any  but  a  Divine  power. 

2.  From  the  providence  of  God  in  the  world  \  which 
if  we  own,  we  cannot  imagine  that  God  fliould  per- 
mit the  Devil,  whole  only  defign  is  to'  ruin  mankind, 
to  abufe  the  credulity  of  the  world  lb  far,  as  to  have 
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book  his  lying  wonders  pafs  uncontrolled  ;  which  they 
1L     muft  do,  if  nothing  can  be  found  out  as  a  certain 
difference  between  iuch  things  as  are  only  of  diabo- 
lical, and  fuch  as  are  of  Divine  power.    If  then  it 
may  be  difcovered  that  there  is  a  malignant  fpirit 
which  acts  in  the  world,  and  doth  produce  ftrange 
things,  either  we  muft  impute  all  ftrange  things  to 
him,  which  muft  be  to  attribute  to  him  an  infinite 
power,  or  elfe  that  there  is  a  Being  infinitely  perfed, 
which  croffeth  this  malignant  fpirit  in  his  defigns ; 
and  if  fo,  we  cannot  imagine  he  fhould  fuffer  him  to 
ufurp  fo  much  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men,  as  to 
make  thofe  things  pafs  in  the  more  fober  and  inqui- 
litive  part  of  the  world  for  Divine  miracles,  which 
were  only  counterfeits  and  impoftures.    If  then  the 
providence  of  God  be  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  dif- 
covering  the  defigns  of  Satan,  there  muft  be  fome 
means  of  this  difcovery  ;  and  that  means  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  no  other  in  this  cafe,  but  fome  rational 
and  fatisfa&ory  evidence,  whereby  we  may  know 
when  ftrange  and  miraculous  things  are  done  by  Sa- 
tan to  deceive  men,  and  when  by  a  Divine  power  to 
confirm  a  Divine  teftimony. 
ii.         But  how  is  .it  poflible,  fay  fome,  that  miracles 
(hould  be  any  ground  on  which  to  believe  a  tefti- 
Matt.  xxiv.  mony  divine,  when  Chrift  himfelf  hath  told  us,  that 
*4-         there  Jhall  arife  falfe  Chrifis,  and  falfe  prophets,  and  Jhall 
fhezv  great  Jigns  and  wonders  $  infomuch  that,  if  it  were 
pqffibk,  they  jhould  deceive  the  very  eleel  ?  And  the 
iThdr.ii.  Apoftie  tells  us,  that  the  coming  of  Antichrifl  will  be 
*>•  with  all  power,  and  ftgns,  and  lying  wonders.  How 

then  can  we  fix  on  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  Divine 
teftimony,  when  we  fee  they  are  common  to  good 
and  bad  men,  and  may  feal  indifferently  either  truth 
or  fallen ood  ?  To  this  I  reply, 

i:  Men  are  guilty  of  doing  no  fmall  dilTervice  to 
the  dodrme  of  Chrift,  when  upon  fuch  weak  and  fri- 
volous pretences  they  give  fo  great  an  advantage  to 
infidelity,  as  to  call  in  queftion  the  validity  of  that 
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which  yielded  fo  ample  a  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  c  h  a  p. 
Chriftian  religion.  For  if  once  the  rational  grounds,      x*  J 
on  which  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  to  be  true 
and  divine,  be  taken  away,  and  the  whole  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  it  be  laid  on  things  not  only  derided 
by  men  of  atheiftical  fpirits,  but  in  themfelves  fuch 
as  cannot  be  difcerned  or  judged  of  by  any  buj; 
themfelves,  upon  what  grounds  can  we  proceed  to 
convince  an  unbeliever  that  the  doctrine  which  we 
believe  is  true  ?  If  they  tell  him,  that  as  light  and  fire 
manif  eft  tbemf elves,  fo  doth  the  dotlrine  of  tie  Scripture 
to  thofe  who  believe  it ;  it  will  be  foon  replied,  that 
felf-evidence  in  a  matter  of  faith  can  imply  nothing 
but  either  a  firm  perfuafion  of  the  mind  concerning 
the  thing  propounded,  or  elfe  that  there  are  fuch 
clear  evidences  in  the  thing  itfelf,  that  none  who 
freely  ufe  their  reafon  can  deny  it.    The  firft  can  be 
no  argument  to  any  other  perfon,  any  further  than 
the  authority  of  the  perfon,  who  declares  it  to  have 
fuch  felf-evidence  to  him,  doth  extend  itfelf  over  the 
mind  of  the  other ;  and  to  one's  felf  it  feems  a  ftrange 
way  of  arguing,  J  believe  the  Scriptures  becaufe  they  are 
truey  and  they  are  true  becaufe  I  believe  them ;  for  felf- 
evidence  implies  fo  much,  if  by  it  be  meant  the  perfua- 
fion of  the  mind  that  the  thing  is  true  :  but  if  by  felf- 
evidence  be  further  meant  fuch  clear  evidence  in  the 
matter  propounded,  that  all  who  do  confider  it  muft 
believe  it,  I  then  further  enquire,  whether  this  evi- 
dence doth  lie  in  the  naked  propofal  of  the  things  to 
the  underftanding ;  and  if  fo,  then  every  one  who 
aflents  to  this  propofition,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part,  muft  likewife  aflent  to  this,  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  ;  or  whether  doth  the 
evidence  lie,  not  in  the  naked  propofal,  but  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  minds  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  propounded.  Then,  1.  The  felf-evidence 
is  taken  oft  from  the  written  word,  which  was  the 
object,  and  removed  to  a  quite  different  thing,  which 
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book,  is  the  efficient  caufe.  2.  Whether  then  any  perfons, 
,   IL      who  want  this  efficacious  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  are  or  can  be  bound  to  believe  the  Scripture 
to  be  God's  word  ?  If  they  are  bound,  the  duty 
muft  be  propounded  in  fuch  a  way  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  them  that  it  is  their  duty  ;  but  if 
all  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  lie  on 
this  tcftimony  of  the  Spirit,  then  fuch  as  want  this 
can  have  none  at  all.    But  if,  laftly,  by  this  felf-evi- 
dence  be  meant  fuch  an  imprefs  of  God's  authority 
on  the  Scriptures,  that  any  who  confider  them  as 
they  ought,  cannot  but  difcern,  I  ftill  further  en- 
quire, whether  this  imprefs  lies  in  the  pofitive  afTer- 
tions  in  Scripture  that  they  are  from  God,  and  that 
cannot  be,  unlefs  it  be  made  appear  to  be  impoflible 
that  any  writing  fhould  pretend  to  be  from  God 
when  it  is  not ;  or  elfe  in  the  written  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  then  let  it  be  made  appear  that  any  one, 
merely  by  the  evidence  of  the  writings  themfelves, 
without  any  further  arguments,  can  pronounce  the 
Proverbs  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  not  the  book 
of  Wifdom  ;  and  Ecclefiaftes  to  be  divinely  infpired, 
and  not  Ecclefiafticus  ;  or  elfe  the  felf-evidence  muft 
be  in  the  excellency  of-  the  matters  which  are  re- 
vealed in  Scripture  :  but  this  ftill  falls  very  (hort  of 
refolving  wholly  the  queftion,  whether  the  Scripture 
be  the  word  of  God?  For  the  utmoft  that  this  can 
reach  to  is,  that  the  things  contained  in  Scripture 
are  of  fo  high  and  excellent  a  nature,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  that  any  other  fhould  be  the  author  of  them 
but  God  himfelf.    All  which  being  granted,  I  am  as 
far  to  feek  as  ever  what  grounds  I  have  to  believe 
that  thole  particular  writings,  which  we  call  the 
Scripture,  are  the  word  of  God,  or  that  God  did  im- 
mediately employ  fuch  and  fuch  perfons  to  write 
fuch  and  fuch  books.    For  I  may  believe  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  doctrine  to  be  of  God,  and  yet  not  be- 
lieve the  books  wherein  it  is  contained  to  be  a  Di- 
vine 
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vine  and  infallible  teftimony ;  as  is  evident  in,  the  chap. 
many  excellent  devotional  books  which  are  in  the  x* 
world. 

But  yet  further  :  if  the  only  ground  on  which  we 
are  to  believe  a  doctrine  divine,  be  the  felf-evidencing 
light  and  power  of  it,  then  I  fuppofe  there  was  the 
fame  ground  of  believing  a  Divine  teftimony,  when 
the  doctrine  was  declared,  without  writing,  by  the 
firft  preachers  of  it.  So  that  by  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  ground  of  believing  Chrift  to  be  (ent  as 
the  Meflias  fent  from  God,  muft  be  wholly  and  folely 
refolved  into  this,  that  there  was  fo  much  felf-evi- 
dence  in  this  proportion  uttered  by  Chrift,  /  am  the 
light  of  the  worlds  that  all  the  Jews  had  been  bound 
to  have  believed  him  fent  from  God  (for  light  mani- 
fefts  itfelf ),  although  our  Saviour  had  never  done  any 
one  miracle  to  make  it  appear  that  he  came  from 
God.  And  we  cannot  but  charge  our  Saviour,  on 
this  account,  with  being  at  a  very  unneceflary  ex- 
pence  upon  the  world  in  doing  fo  many  miracles, 
when  the  bare  naked  affirmation  that  he  was  the 
Meffias  had  been  fufficient  to  have  convinced  the 
whole  world.  But  is  it  conceivable,  then,  upon  what 
account  our  Saviour  mould  lay  fo  much  force  on  the  . 
miracles  done  by  himtelf,  in  order  to  the  proving  his 
teftimony  to  be  divine,  that  he  faith  himfclf,  that  he  John  v.  36. 
had  a  greater  witnefs  than  that  of  John  (who  yet  doubt- 
lefs  had  felf-evidencing  light  going  along  with  his 
doctrine  too) ;  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given 
me  to  finijh  ;  the  fame  works  that  I  do,  hear  zvitnefs  of 
me  that  ,  the  Father  hath  fent  me.  Can  any  t  hing  be 
more  plain,  or  have  greater  telf-evidence  in  it,  than 
that  our  Saviour  in  thele  words  doth  lay  the  evi- 
dence of  his  Divine  teftimony  upon  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  which  on  that  account  he  io  often 
appeals  to,  on  this  very  reafon,  becauje  they  hear  wit-  John  *• 
nefs  of  him  and  if  they  would  not  believe  him  on  his  own  liim\'s. 
teftimony,  yet  they  ought  to  believe  him  for  his  works  xv* 
Jake  ?  Doth  all  this  now  amount  only  to  a  removing 
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book  of  prejudices  from  the  perfon  of  Chrift  ?  which  yet, 
ll'     according  to  the  tenor  of  the  objeftion  we  are  confi- 
dering  or,  it  is  impoflible  the  power  of  miracles  fhould 
do,  if  thefe  miracles  may  be  fo  far  done  or  counter- 
feited by  faife  Chrifts,  that  we  can  have  no  certain 
evidence  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
in.        Which  the  obje&ion  pretends ;  and  was  the  great 
thing  wherein  Celfus  the  Epicurean  triumphed  fo 
much,  that  Chrift  Jhould  foretell  that  others  jhould  come 
and  do  miracles  which  they  muft  not  hearken  to;  and 
thence  would  infer,  as  from  Chrift's  own  confeflion, 
origen      that  miracles  have  in  them  ovftv  StTov,  nothing  divine 
ikii.  pC.93.  but  what  may  be  done  by  wicked  men  :       Sv  oJ  <t^£tX*o> 
cctto  ruv  oivtuv  t^ym  rov       Siov,  ra?  ft,  yonraq  iyuvbou  ; 
Is  it  not  a  wretched  thing,  faith  he,  that  from  the  fame 
works  one  fhould  be  accounted  a  God,  and  others  deceivers  ? 
Whereby  thofe  who  would  invalidate  the  argument 
from  miracles,  may  take  notice  how  finely  they  fall 
.  in  with  one  of  the  moft  bitter  enemies  of  Chriftian 
religion,  and  make  ufe  of  the  fame  arguments  which 
he  did ;  and  therefore  Origen's  reply  to  him  will 
reach  them  too.    For,  faith  he,  our  Saviour,  in  thofe 
words  of  his,  doth  not  bid  men  beware  in  general  offuch 
as  did  miracles,  «AA'  uvq  t*  to*  dv»yooivov<riv  laula?  tfvai 

f«UTOUf  iirirog<ptiv  tou?  'iutrou  /wa3"r,TaV  but  bids  them  be~ 
ware  of  that  when  men  gave-  themfelves  out  to  be  the 
true  Chrift  the  Son  of  God,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
Chrift* s  difciples  from  him,  by  fome  mere  appearances  in- 
*  Jlead  of  miracles.    Therefore  Chrift  being  evidently 

made  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  powerful 
and  uncontrolled  miracles  which  he  wrought,  what 
pretence  of  reafon  could  there  be  to  hearken  to 
any  who  gave  themfelves  out  to  be  Chrifts,  merely 
from  fome  ftrange  wonders  which  they  wrought  ? 
And  from  hence,  as  he  further  obferves,  may  be 
juftly  inferred,  contrary  to  what  Celfus  imagined,  that 
there  was  certainly  an  evidence  of  Divine  Power  in 
miracles,  when  thefe  falfe  Chrifts  gave  themfelves  out 
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to  be  Chrifts,  merely  from  the  fuppofal  that  they  had  chap. 
this  power  of  doing  miracles.  And  fo  it  is  evident  X 
in  all  the  falfe  Chrifts  which  have  appeared,  they 
have  made  this  their  great  pretence,  that  they  did 
many  figns  and  wonders ;  which  God  might  juftly 
permit  them  to  do,  to  punifti  the  great  infidelity  of 
the  Jews,  who  would  not  believe  in  Chrift,  notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  frequent  and  apparent  miracles  which 
he  did,  which  did  infinitely  tranfcend  thofe  of  any 
fuch  pretenders.  Such  among  the  Jews  were  Jona- 
thas,  who  after  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem,  as  Jo- 
fephus  tells  us,  drew  many  of  the  people  into  the 
wildernefs  of  Cvrene, 

fA»^,  promifing  to  Jhew  them  many  prodigies  and  firange 
appearances.  Not  long  after,  in  the  times  of  Adrian, 
appeared  that  famous  blazing  ftar,  Barchochebas,  who 
not  only  portended,  but  brought  fo  much  mifchief 
upon  the  Jews.  His  pretence  was,  that  he  vomited 
flames  ;  and  fo  he  did,  fuch  as  confumed  himfelf 
and  his  followers.  After  him  many  other  impoftors 
arofe  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Crete;  who  all  went 
upon  the  fame  pretence  of  doing  miracles.  In  latter 
times,  the  famous  impoftor  was  David  el-David; 
whofe  ftory  is  thus  briefly  reported  by  David  Ganz :  T*«nach 
David  el-David  pretended  to  be  the  true  Mejfias,  and  f^9  * 
rebelled  againfi  the  king  of  Perfia ;  and  did  many  Jigns 
and  prodigies  before  the  Jews  and  the  king  of  Perfia,  At 
lafi  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  the  Jews  fined  an  hundred 
talents  of  gold.  In  the  epiftle  of  Rambam,  or  R. 
Mofes  Maimon.  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  of  Perfia  de- 
fired  of  him  afign ;  and  he  told  himfthat  he  Jhould  cut 
off  his  heady  and  he  would  rife  again  (which  he  cun- 
ningly defired,  to  avoid  being  tormented) ;  which 
the  king  was  refolved  to  try,  and  accordingly  executed 
him :  but  I  fuppofe  his  refurrection  and  Mahomet's 
will  be  both  in  one  day ;  although  Maimonides  tells  v.  Ep. 
us  fome  of  the  Jews  are  yet  fuch  fools  as  to  expecl  his  re-  s^voim 
furreclion.  Several  other  impoftors  Maimonides  &T*«n. 
mentions  in  his  Epiftle  de  Auftrali  Regione.    One,  Dav* 
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book  who  pretended  to  be  the  Meflias,  becaufe  he  cured 
himfelf  of  the  leprofy  in  a  night.  Several  others  he 
mentions  in  Spain,  France,  and  other  parts ;  and  the 
iffue  of  them  all  was  only  a  further  aggravation  of 
the  miferies  and  captivities  of  the  poor  Jews,  who 
were  fo  credulous  in  following  impoftors ;  and  yet 
fuch  ftrange  infidels  where  there  were  plain  and  un- 
doubted miracles  to  perfuade  them  to  believe  in  our 
bleffed  Saviour  as  the  true  Meffias.  We  freely  grant, 
then,  that  many  pretended  miracles  may  be  done  in 
the  world,  to  deceive  men  with ;  but  doth  it  hence 
follow,  that  either  there  are  no  true  miracles  done  in 
the  world,  or  that  there  are  no  certain  rules  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  one  from  the  other  ?  But  as  Origen  yet 
further  replies  to  Celfus,  as  a  wolf  doth  very  much 
refemble  a  dog,  yet  they  are  not  of  the  fame  kind ; 
nor  a  turtle-dove  and  a  pigeon ;  fo  that  which  is 
produced  by  a  Divine  power  is  not  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  that  which  is  produced  by  magic :  but  as 
he  argues,  Is  it  poffible  that  there  flwuld  be  only  deceits 
in  the  world  and  magical  operations  ■?  And  can  there  be 
no  true  miracles  at  all  wrought  ?  Is  human  nature  only 
capable  of  impqftures  ?  or  can  none  work  miracles  but  de~ 
vils  ?  Where  there  is  a  worfe,  there  may  be  a  better ; 
and  fo  from  the  impofiures  and  counterfeits  we  may  infer 
that  there  are  true  miracles  zvrought  by  a  Divine  power ; 
otherwife  it  zvere  all  one  as  to  fay  there  are  counterfeits, 
but  no  jewels  or  there  are  fophifms  and  paralogifms,  but 
no  legitimate  demonf rations.  If  then  there  be  fuch  de- 
ceits, there  are  true  miracles  too ;  all  the  bufinefs  is  pi- 

flriclly  and  feverely  to  examine  the  pretenders  to  them, 
and  that  from  the  life  and  manners  of  thofe  that  do  them, 
and  from  the  effecls  and  confequentsof them,  whether  they 
do  good  or  hurt  in  the  world,,  whether  they  correel  mens 
manners,  or  bring  men  to  goodnefs,  hoiinefs,  and  truth ; 
and  on  this  account  we  are  neither  to  rejeel  all  miracles, 
nor  embrace  all  pretences,  but  carefully  and  prudently  ex- 
amine the  rational  evidences,  whereby  thofe  which  are 

true 
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true  and  divine  may  be  known  from  fuch  as  are  counter- 
feit and  diabolical. 

And  this  now  leads  us  to  the  main  fubject  of  this 
chapter,  viz.  what  rules  we  have  to  proceed  by,  in  judg- 
ing miracles  to  be  true  or  falfe ;  which  may  be  thefe 
following. 

i .  True  Divine  miracles  are  wrought  in  confirmation 
offome  Divine  tejlimony.  Becaufe  we  have  manifefted 
by  all  the  precedent  difcourfe,  that  the  intention  of 
miracles  is  to  feal  fome  Divine  revelation  ;  therefore 
if  God  mould  work  miracles  when  no  Divine  tefti- 
mony  is  to  be  confirmed,  God  would  fet  the  broad 
feal  of  heaven  to  a  blank.  If  it  be  faid  no,  becaufe  it 
will  witnefs  to  us  now  the  truth  of  that  tejlimony  which 
zvas  delivered  fo  many  ages  Jince ;  I  anfwer,  i .  The 
truth  of  that  teftimony  was  fufficiently  fealed  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  it,  and  is  conveyed  down  in  a 
certain  way  to  us.  Is  it  not  fufficient  that  the  char- 
ter of  a  corporation  had  the  prince's  broad  leal  in 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  it,  but  that  every  fucceffion 
of  men  in  that  corporation  muft  have  a  new  broad 
feal,  or  elfe  they  ought  to  queftion  their  patent  ? 
What  ground  can  there  be  for  that,  when  the  origi- 
nal feal  and  patent  is  preferved,  and  is  certainly  con- 
veyed down  from  age  to  age  ?  So,  I  lay,  it  is  as  to  us. 
God's  grand  charter  of  grace  and  mercy  to  the  world, 
through  Jefus  Chrift,  was  fealed  by  Divine  miracles, , 
at  the  delivery  of  it  to  the  world ;  the  original  pa- 
tent, viz.  the  Scriptures,  wherein  the  charter  is  con- 
tained, is  conveyed  in  a  mod  certain  manner  to  us ; 
to  this  patent  the  feal  is  annexed,  and  in  it  arc  con- 
,  tained  thofe  undoubted  miracles  which  were  wrought 
in  confirmation  of  it ;  fo  that  a  new  fealing  of  this 
patent  is  wholly  needlefs,  unlefs  we  have  fome  caufe 
of  fufpicion  that  the  original  patent  itfelf  were  loft, 
or  the  firfl  fealing  was  not  true.  If  the  latter,  then 
Chriftian  religion  is  not  true,  if  the  miracles  wrought 
for  confirmation  of  it  were  falfe  ;  becaufe  the  truth 
of  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  verity  and  divinity  of 
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book  the  miracles  which  were  then  wrought.  If  the  firft 
IL  be  fufpected,  viz.  the  certain  conveyance  of  the  pa- 
tent, viz.  the  Scriptures,  fome  certain  grounds  of 
fuch  a  fufpicion  mud  be  difcovered  in  a  matter  of  fo 
great  moment,  efpecially  when  the  great  and  many 
iocieties  of  the  Chriftian  world  do  all  content  unani- 
moufly  in  the  contrary.  Nay,  it  is  impoflible  that 
any  rational  man  can  conceive  that  the  patent  which 
we  now  rely  upon,  is  fuppofititious  or  corrupted  in 
any  of  thofe  things  which  are  of  concernment  to  the 
Chriftian  world  ;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts  : 

i .  From  the  watchfulnefs  of  Divine  Providence  for 
the  good  of  mankind.    Can  we  conceive  that  there  is 
a  God  who  rules  and  takes  care  of  the  world,  and 
who,  to  manifeft  his  fignal  love  to  mankind,  mould 
not  only  grant  a  patent  of  mercy  to  the  world  by 
his  fon  Chrift,  and  then  lealed  it  by  Divine  miracles, 
and,  in  order  to  the  certain  conveyance  -of  it  to  the 
world,  caufed  it,  by  perfons  employed  by  himfelf,  to 
be  recorded  in  a  language  fitteft  for  its  difperiing  up 
and  down  the  world  (all  which  I  here  fuppofe) ;  can 
we,  I  fay,  conceive  that  this  God  mould  fo  far  have 
caft  off  his  care  of  the  world  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, which  was  the  original  ground  of  the  grant  it- 
felf,  as  to  fuffer  any  wicked  men,  or  malignant  fpi- 
rits,  to  corrupt  or  alter  any  of  thofe  terms  in  it,  on 
which  men's  eternal  falvation  depends,  much  left 
wholly  to  fupprefs  and  deftroy  it,  and  to  fend  forth 
one  that  is  counterfeit  and  fuppofititious  inftead  of 
it,  and  which  mould  not  be  difcovered  by  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  that  age  wherein  that  corrupt  copy  was  let 
forth,  nor  by  any  of  the  mod  learned  and  inquifitive 
Chriftians  ever  li nee  ?  They  who  can  give  any  the 
leaft  entertainment  to  fo  wild,  abfurd,  and  irrational 
an  imagination,  are  lb  far  from  reafon,  that  they  are 
in  good  difpofition  to  atheifm ;  and  next  to  the  fiif- 
pefting  the  Scriptures  to  be  corrupted,  they  may  ra- 
tionally fufped  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  God  and 
Providence  in  the  world,  or  that  the  world  is  go- 
verned 
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verned  by  a  fpirit,  raoft  malignant  and  envious  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  good  of  mankind ;  which  is  a  fufpicion  only  be-  X' 
coming  thofe  Heathens  (among  whom  it  was  very 
frequent)  who  wormipped  the  devils  inftead  of  God. 

2.  Becaufe  of  the  general  difperjion  of  copies  in  the 
world  upon  the  firfl  publifhing  of  them.  We  cannot 
otherwife  conceive,  but  that  records,  containing  fo 
weighty  and  important  things,  would  be  tranicnbed 
by  all  thofe  Churches  which  believe  the  truth  of  the 
things  contained  in  them.  We  fee  how  far  curiofity 
will  cany  men  as  to  the  care  of  tranfcribing  ancient 
MSS.  of  old  authors,  which  contain  only  fome  hif- 
tory  of  things  paft,  that  are  of  no  great  concernment 
to  us.  Can  we  then  imagine  thofe  who  ventured 
eftates  and  lives  upon  the  truth  of  the  things  revealed 
in  Scripture,  would  not  be  very  careful  to  preferve 
the  authentic  inftrument,  whereby  they  are  revealed 
in  a  certain  way  to  the  whole  world  ?  And  be/ides 
this,  for  a  long  time  the  originals  themfelves  of  the 
apoftolical  writings  were  preferved  in  the  Church ; 
which  makes  Tertullian,  in  his  time,  appeal  to  them. 
Age  jam  qui  voles  curiojitatem  melius  exercere  in  negotio  De  Pkp- 
falutis  tua ;  percurre  Ecclejias  Apoftolicas,  apud  quas  ipfa  £«£t  adr' 
adhuc  cathedra  Apoftolorum  fuis  locis  prafidentury  apud  *  s<>. 
quas  ipfa  authentic*  liter  a  eorum  recitanturyfonantes  vo- 
cem,  &?  reprafentantes-  faciem  uniufcujufque.  Now  how 
was  it  poffible  that  in  that  time  the  Scriptures  could 
be  corrupted,  when  in  fome  of  the  Churches  the  ori- 
ginal writings  of  the  Apoftles  were  preferved  in  a  con- 
tinual fucceffion  of  perfons  from  the  Apoftles  them- 
felves ;  and  from  thefe  originals  fo  many  copies  were 
tranfcribed,  as  were  conveyed  almoft  all  the  world 
over,  through  the  large  fpread  of  the  Chriftian 
Churches  at  that  time  ?  And  therefore  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  that  a  copy  (hould  be  corrupted  in 
one  Church,  when  it  would  fo  fpeedily  be  difcovered 
by  another  5  efpecially  confidering  thefe  three  cir- 
cumftances.  1 .  The  innumerable  multitude  of  co- 
pies which  would  fpeedily  be  taken,  both  confidering 
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book  the  moment  of  the  thing,  and  the  eafinefs  of  doing 
"•  it ;  God,  probably  for  that  very  end,  not  loading  the 
world  with  pandedts  and  codes  of  his  laws,  but  con- 
triving the  whole  inftruments  of  man's  falvation  in 
lb  narrow  a  compafs,  that  it  might  be  eafily  preferved 
and  tranferibed  by  fuch  who  were  paflionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  Scriptures.  2.  The  great  number  of 
learned  and  inquifitive  men  who  foon  fprung  up  in 
the  Chrittian  Church,  whofe  great  care  was  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  the  facred  Scriptures  ;  can  we 
then  think  that  all  thefe  watchmen  mould  be  afleep 
together,  when  the  evil  one  came  to  fow  his  tares  ; 
which  it  is  moft  unreafonable  to  imagine,  when  in 
the  writings  of  all  thefe  learned  men,  which  were 
very  many  and  voluminous,  fo  much  of  the  Scrip- 
ture was  inlerted,  that  had  there  been  corruptions  in 
the  copies  themfelves  yet  comparing  4:hem  with  thofe 
writings,  the  corruptions  would  be  foon  difcovered  ? 
3.  The  great  veneration  which  all  Chriftians  had  of 
the  Scripture,  that  they  placed  the  hopes  of  their 
eternal  happinefs  upon  the  truth  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures ;  can  we  then  think  thefe 
would  fuffer  any  material  alteration  to  creep  into  thefe 
records,  without  their  obferving  and  difcovering  it  ? 
Can  we  now  think,  when  all  perfons  are  fo  exceeding 
careful  of  their  deeds,  and  the  records  whereon  their 
eftates  depend,  that  the  Chriftians,  who  valued  not 
this  world  in  comparifon  of  that  to  come,  mould  fuf- 
fer the  magna  charla  of  that  to  be  loft,  corrupted,  or 
embezzled  away  ?  efpecially  considering  what  care 
and  induftry  was  ufed  by  many  primitive  Chriftians 
to  compare  copies  together ;  as  is  evident  in  Pantae- 
nus,  who  brought  the  Hebrew  copy  of  Matthew  out 
of  the  Indies  to  Alexandria,  as  Eufebius  tells  us : 
in  Pamphilius,  and  the  library  he  erected  at  Csefa- 
rea ;  but  efpecially  in  Origen's  admirable  Hexapla, 
which  were  mainly  intended  for  this  end. 

3.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  a  corruption  of  the 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  becaufe  of  the  great  differ- 
ences 
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ences  which  were  all  alone;  the  feveral  ases  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
Church,  between  thofe  who  acknowledged  the  Scrip- 
tures  to  be  divine  ;  fo  that  if  one  party  of  them  had 
foifted  in,  or  taken  out  any  thing,  another  party  was 
ready  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  would  be  fure  to  tell 
the  world  of  it.  And  this  might  be  one  great  reafon 
why  God,  in  his  wife  providence,  might  permit  luch 
an  increafe  of  herefies  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
viz.  that  thereby  Chriftians  might  be  forced  to  (land 
upon  their  guard,  and  to  have  a  fpecial  eye  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  always  the  great  eye -fores  of 
heretics.  And  from  this  great  warinefs  of  the 
Church  it  was  that  fome  of  the  epiftles  were  fo  long 
abroad  before  they  found  general  entertainment  in 
all  the  Churches  of  Chrift  ;  becaufe  in  thofe  Epiftles, 
which  were  doubted  for  fome  time,  there  were  fome 
paflages  which  feemed  to  favour  fome  of  the  herefies 
then  abroad  ;  but  when,  upon  fevere  enquiry,  they 
are  found  to  be  what  they  pretended,  they  were  re- 
ceived in  all  the  Chriftian  Churches. 

4.  Becaufe  of  the  agreement  between  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  and  the  New.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament  appear  with  their  full  accomplishment  in 
the  New  which  we  have  ;  fo  that  it  is  impomble  to 
think  the  New  fliould  be  corrupted,  unleis  the  Old 
were  too,  which  is  mod  unreafonable  to  imagine, 
when  the  Jews,  who  have  been  the  great  confervators 

of  the  Old  Teftament,  have  been  all  along;  the  moft 
• 

inveterate  enemies  of  the  Chriftians  :  fo  that  we  can- 
not at  all  conceive  it  poffible  that  any  material  cor- 
ruptions or  alterations  mould  creep  into  the  Scrip- 
tures, much  lefs  that  the  true  copy  fliould  be  loft,  * 
and  a  new  one  forged. 

Suppofing,  then,  that  we  have  the  fame  authentic  v. 
records,  preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the  care 
of  all  Chriftian  Churches,  which  were  written  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  Church  of  Chrift,  what  neceflity  can 
we  imagine  that  God  fliould  work  new  miracles  to 
confirm  that  do&rine  which  is  conveyed  down  in  a 
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book  certain  uninterrupted  way  to  us,  as  being  fealed  by 
H      miracles  undoubtedly  divine  in  the  firft  promulga- 
tion and  penning  of  it  ?  And  this  is  the  firft  reafon 
why  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  need  not  now  be 
fealed  by  new  miracles.    2.  Another  may  be,  be- 
caufe  God  in  the  Scripture  hath  appointed  other 
things  to  continue  in  his  Church,  to  be  as  feals  to  bis 
people  of  the  truth  of  the  things  contained  in  Scrip- 
tures.   Such  are,  outwardly,  the  facraments  of  the 
Gofpel,  Baptifm,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  which  are 
fet  apart  as  feals  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  cove- 
nant on  God's  part  towards  us,  in  reference  to  the 
great  promifes  contained  in  it,  in  reference  to  par- 
don of  fin,  and  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with 
God  by  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  inwardly,  God  hath  pro- 
mifed  his  Spirit  to  be  as  a  witnefs  within  them,  that, 
by  its  working  and  ftrengthening  grace  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  it  may  confirm  to  them  the  truth  of  the 
records  of  Scripture,  when  they  find  the  counter-part 
of  them  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  finger  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.    It  cannot  then  be  with  any  reafon  at 
all  fuppofed,  that,  when  a  Divine  teftimony  is  already 
confirmed  by  miracles  undoubtedly  divine,  new  mi- 
,  racles  mould  be  wrought  in  the  Church  to  afiure 
chryfoft.  in  us  of  the  truth  of  it.  So  Chryfoftom  fully  exprefieth 
Horn's'    h\m(t\£  concerning  miracles,  (peaking  of  the  firft  ages 
p.  276.      of  the  Chriftian  Church  :  xai  yao  xai  to'ti  p^uc-fjAWf 

torn.  Hi.       »/  \    ■*  /         */  -     »  \     «•    rv  ~ 

Ed.  Eton,    tywroj  *a*       X£>1<n/xw?  8  y»MTa»,  wp  awo  raw  iJiiuv  yga,- 

<pw  xai  twv  toti  cnpi'iM  riv  irtm  m  Xtyopfv  nx^t^ofxi^a^ 
Miracles  were  very  ufeful  then>  and  not  at  all  now  ;  for 
now  we  manifeft  the  truth  of  what  we  fpeak  from  the fa- 
cred  Scriptures ,  and  the  miracles  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  them.  Which  that  excellent  author  there  fully 
manifefts  in  a  difcourfe  on  this  fubjeft  :  Why  miracles 
were  necejfary  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  Churchy 
and  are  not  now.  To  the  fame  purpofe  St.  Auftin 
fpeaks,  where  he  difcourfeth  of  the  truth  of  religion: 
DeVer.     Accepimus  major es  noftros  vifibilia  miracula  fecutos  effe ; 

Sffc*5'  Per  Vm  *d  a^m      ut  ^effaria  non  ejjent  pofteris  j  be- 
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caufe  the  world  believed  by  the  miracles  which  were  c  H^  p* 


wrought  at  the  firft  preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  there- 
fore miracles  are  no  longer  neceflary.  For  we  cannot 
conceive  how  the  world  (hould  be  at  firft  induced  to 
believe,  without  manifeft  and  uncontrolled  miracles. 
For  as  Chryfoftom  {peaks,  t\  to/aimm  xwGl*  ivhcm, 
-jbtcXAm)  [ttTtyv  to  baZpa.  Qamroii,  it  was  the  great  eft  mi" 
racle  of  ally  if  the  world  Jhould  believe  without  miracles. 
Which  the  poet  Dantes  hath  well  exprefled  in  the 
fwenty-fourth  canto  of  Paradife.  For  when  the 
Apoftle  is  there  brought  in,  aiking  the  poet  upon 
what  account  he  took  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  his  anfwer  is, 

Probatio  qua  verum  hoc  mihi  recludit, ' 

Sunt  opera,  qua  fecuta  funt,  ad  qua  natura 

Non  candefecrt  ferrum  unquam  out  percuffit  incudem. 

* 

i.  e.  The  evidence  of  that  is  the  Divine  power  of  miracles, 
which  was  in  thofe  who  delivered  thefe  things  to  the 
world.  And  when  the  Apoftle  catechifeth  him  fur- 
ther, how  be  knew  thofe  miracles  were  fuch  as  they  pre- 
tended  to  be,  viz.  that  they  were  true  and  divine  j  his 
anfwer  is, 

Si  orbis  terra  fefe  convertit  ad  Chriftianifmum, 

Inquiebam  ego,  fine  miraculis  :  hoc  unum 

Eft  tale,  ut  reliqua  non  fint  ejus  centejima  pars. 

i.  e.  'If  the  world  Jhould  be  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
faith  without  miracles,  this  would  be  fo  great  a  miracle, 
that  others  were  not  to  be  compared  with  it.    I  con- 
clude this  then  with  that  known  faying  of  St.  Auftin, 
<2>uifquis  adhuc  prodigia,  ut  credat,  inquirit,  magnum  eft  *>c.cjvit\ 
ipfe  prodigium  qui  mundo  ere  dent  e  non  credit ;  he  that  cap.'*! 
feeks  for  miracles  flill  to  induce  him  to  faith,  when  the 
world  is  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  he  needs  not  feek 
for  prodigies  abroad  \  he  wants  only  a  looking-glafs  to  dif- 
cover  one.    For  as  he  goes  on,  Unde  temporibus  erudi- 
tis,  13  omne  quod  fieri  non  poteft  refpuentibus,fme  ullis  mi- 
raculis  nhnium  mirabiliter  incredibilia  credidit  mnndns  t 
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book  Whence  came  it  to  pafs,  that  in  fo  learned  and  wary  an 
'      age  as  that  was  which  the  Apoftles  preached  in,  the 
zvorld,  without  miracles,  fhould  be  brought  to  believe 
things  fo  Jlrangely  incredible  as  thofe  were  which  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles  preached?  So  that  by  this  it  appears 
that  the  intention  of  miracles  was  to  confirm  a  Di- 
vine teftimony  to  the  world,  and  to  make  that  appear 
credible  which  otherwife  would  have  feemed  incre- 
dible :  but  to  what  end  now,  when  this  Divine  tefti- 
mony is  believed  in  the  world,  mould  miracles  be 
continued  among  thofe  who  believe  the  do&rine  to 
be  divine,  the  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation 
of  it  to  have  been  true,  and  the  Scriptures,  which 
contain  both,  to  be  the  undoubted  word  of  God  ? 
To  what  purpofe,  then,  the  huge  outcry  of  miracles 
in  the  Roman  Church  is,  is  hard  to  conceive,  unlets 
it  be  to  make  it  appear  how  ambitious  that  Church 
*  Them  ii.  is  of  being  called  by  the  name  of  him,  whofe  coming  is 
9t  l0'       after  the  working  of  Satan,  zvith  all  power,  and  figns, 
and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceiveablenefs  of  un- 
righteoufnefs  in  them  that  perifh,  becaufe  they  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  faved.    For  had 
they  received  the  love  of  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel, 
they  would  have  believed  it  on  the  account  of  thofe 
miracles,  and  figns,  and  wonders,  which  were  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  it  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles, 
and  not  have  gone  about  by  their  jugglings  and  im- 
poftures,  inftead  of  bringing  men  to  believe  the  Gof- 
pel, to  make  them  queftion  the  truth  of  the  firfl  mi- 
racles, when  they  fee  fo  many  counterfeits ;  had  we 
not  great  afTurance  the  Apoftles  were  men  of  other 
defigns  and  interefts  than  Popifli  Priefts  are,  and  that 
there  is  not  now  any  fuch  neceflity  of  miracles,  as 
there  was  then  when  a  Divine  teftimony,  revealing  the 
truth  of  Chriftian  religion,  was  confirmed  by  them. 
VL         2.  Thofe  miracles  cannot  be  divine,  which  are  done  nozv 
for  the  confirmation  of  any  thing  contrary  to  that  Divine 
teftimony  zvhich  is  confirmed  by  uncontrolled  Divine  mi' 
racles.    The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  now  which  was 
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before  the  coming  of  Chrift ;  for  then,  though  the  c  h  a  p. 
law  of  Mofes  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  yet  though  X' 
the  do&rine  of  Chrift  did  null  the  obligation  of  that 
law,  the  miracles  of  Chrift  were  to  be  looked  on  as 
divine,  becaufe  God  did  not  intend  the  ceremonial 
law  to  be  perpetual ;  and  there  were  many  prophe- 
cies which  could  not  have  their  accomplifhment  but 
under  a  new  ftate.    But  now  under  the  Gofpel,  God 
hath  declared  this  to  be  the  laft  revelation  of  his 
mind  and  will  to  the  world  by  his  Son ;  that  now 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  accom- 
plifhed,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  New  refpeft  only 
the  various  conditions  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  with- 
out any  the  leaft  intimation  of  any  further  revelation 
of  God's  mind  and  will  to  the  world  ;  fo  that  now 
the  Scriptures  are  our  adequate  rule  of  faith,  and  that 
according  to  which  we  are  to  judge  all  pretenders  to 
infpiration  or  miracles.    And  according  to  this  rule 
we  are  to  proceed  in  any  thing  which  is  propounded 
to  us  to  believe  by  any  perfons,  upon  any  pretences  • 
whatfoever.    Under  the  law,  after  the  eftablimment 
of  the  law  itfelf  by  the  miracles  of  Mofes,  the  rule  of 
judging  all  pretenders  to  miracles,  was  by  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  true  God.    If  there  arife  among  you  a  pro-  Deut.xui. 
phet,  or>  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  givetb  thee  a  ftgn  or  a  *'  2> 3' 
wonder,  and  the  Jign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pafs  whereof 
be  fpake  to  thee,  faying,  Let  us  go  after  other  Gods 
(which  thou  haft  not  known),  and  let  us ferve  them,  thou 
fhalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that 
dreamer  of  dreams ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you, 
to  know  whether  you  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  foul.    Whereby  it  is 
plain,  that,  after  the  true  doftrine  is  confirmed  by 
Divine  miracles,  God  may  give  the  Devil  or  falfe 
prophets  power  to  work,  if  not  real  miracles,  yet 
fuch  as  men  cannot  judge,  by  the  things  themfelves, 
whether  they  be  real  or  no ;  and  this  God  may  do 
for  the  trial  of  men's  faith,  whether  they  will  forfake 
the  true  do&rine,  confirmed  by  greater  miracles/  for 
Vol.  I.  D  d  the 
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book  the  fake  of  fuch  doctrines  which  are  contrary  thereto, 
and  are  confirmed  by  falfe  prophets,  by  figns  and 
wonders.  Now  in  this  cafe  our  rule  of  trial  muft 
not  be  fo  much  the  wonders  confidered  in  themfelves 
whether  real  or  no,  as  the  comparing  them  with  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  that 
dodlrine  which  is  contrary  to  this,  which  thefe  won- 
ders tend  to  thevproving  of.  Therefore  God's  people 
under  the  law  were  to  examine  the  fcope  and  drift  of 
the  miracles ;  if  they  were  intended  to  bring  them 
to  idolatry,  whatever  they  were,  they  were  not  to 
hearken  to  thofe  who  did  them.  So  now  under  the 
Gofpel,  as  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  was  then  the 
ftandard  whereby  to  judge  of  miracles  by  the  law  of 
Mofes,  fo  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  through 
Jeius  Chrift,  and  by  the  doctrine  revealed  by  him,  is 
the  ftandard  whereby  we  ought  to  judge  of  all  pre- 
tenders to  work  miracles.  So  that  let  the  miracles 
be  what  they  will,  if  they  contradict  that  doctrine 
•  which  Chrift  revealed  to  the  world,  we  are  to  look 
upon  them  as  only  trials  of  our  faith  in  Chrift,  to  fee 
whether  we  love  him  with  our  whole  hearts  or  no.  And 
therefore  I  think  it  needlefs  to  examine  all  the  parti- 
culars of  Lipfius's  relations  of  miracles,  wrought  by 
his  Diva  Virgo  Hallenfis  and  Afprecollis  ;  for  if  I 
fee  that  their  intention  and  fcope  is  to  fet  up  the 
worfhip  of  daemons,  or  a  middle  fort  of  deities  be- 
tween God  and  us,  which  the  Scripture  is  ignorant 
of,  on  that  very  account  I  am  bound  to  reject  them 
all.  Although  I  think  it  very  poflible  to  find  out 
the  difference  between  true  miracles  and  them,  in  the 
manner  and  circumftances  of  their  operation  ;  but 
this,  as  it  is  of  more  curiofity,  fo  of  lefs  neceffity  ;  for 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  was  confirmed  by 
miracles  infinitely  above  thefe,  I  am  bound  to  adhere 
to  that,  and  not  to  believe  any  other  doctrine, 
though  an  Angel  from  heaven  Jhould  preach  tt9  much 
lefs,  although  fome  Popifh  Priefts  may  boaft  much 
of  miracles  to  confirm  a  doctrine  oppofite  to  the 
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Gofpel ;  which  I  know  not  how  far  God  may  in  chap. 
judgment  give  thofe  images  power  to  work^or  others  x- 
faith  to  believe,  becaufe  they  would  not  receive  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it :  and  thefe  are  now  thofe 
t^«t*  \j/iu lying  wonders,  which  the  Scripture  fore-  *  Thcff.  a. 
warns  us  that  we  Ihould  not  believe,  viz.  fuch  as  9* 
lead  men  to  the  belief  of  lies,  or  of  do&rines  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

3  .  Where  miracles  are  true  and  divine,  there  the  effetls  Vii. 
which  follow  them,  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  believe 
them,  are  true  and  divine,  i.  e.  the  effed:  of  believing 
of  them  is  the  drawing  of  men  from  fin  unto  God. 
This  the  primitive  Chriftians  infifted  much  upon,  as 
an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  miracles  of  Chrift 
were  wrought  by  a  Divine  Power,  becaufe  the  effe& 
which  followed  them  was  the  work  of  converfton  of 
fouls  from  Jin  and  idols  to  God  and  Chrift,  and  all  true 
piety  and  virtue.  As  the  effed:  of  the  miracles  of  Mo- 
fes  was  the  drawing  a  people  off  from  fuperflition 
and  idolatry  to  the  worftiip  of  the  true  God,  fo  the 
effed;  which  followed  the  belief  of  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  in  the  world,  was  the  purging  men's  fouls 
from  all  fin  and  wickednefs  to  make  them  new  crea- 
tures, and  to  live  in  all  exadnefs  and  holinefs  of 
converfation.  And  thereby  Origen  difcovers  the 
great  difference  between  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and 
Antichrift ;  that  the  intent  of  all  AntichrifYs  won* 
ders  was  to  bring  men  tU  aVamv  t??  a&xia?,  to  the  de- 
ceivablenefs  of  unrighteoufnefs,  whereby  to  deftroy  them ; 
but  the  intent  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  was  oux  aVaru  Lib.  ir. 
dx\x  <rwTTj£ia  i^X"**  not  ^e  deceivwg  but  the  faving  of cont- Celi: 
fouls  ,  rU  yoi(>  rov  x^/flwa  (3toy,  xoci  ^fiXXouroe,  ra,  ttic  xa-  Ed9Spen- 
xi'af  o<nijt«f  at  it!  to  tharlov,  *uAoyw?  <ptj<nv  aVo  aTram?  yU 
vt<r$*i ;  who  can  zvith  any  probability  fay,  that  reforma- 
tion of  life,  and  daily  progrefs  from  evil  to  good,Jhould  be 
the  effetl  of  mere  deceit  ?  And  therefore  he  faith,  Chrift 
told  bis  Difciples  that  they  jhould  do  greater  works  than 
he  had  done ;  becaufe  by  their  preaching  and  miracles  the 
eyes  of  blind  fouls  are  opened,  and  the  ears  of  fuch  as  were 
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BOOK  deaf  to  all  goodnefs  are  opened,  fo  far  as  to  hearken  to  tie 
n'      precepts  and  promifes  of  the  Go/pel  ;  and  the  feet  of  thofe 
who  were  lame  in  their  inward  man,  are  fo  healed  as  to 
delight  to  run  in  the  ways  of  God's  commandments.  Now 
is  it  poffible  that  theie  fhould  be  the  effects  of  any- 
evil  Ipirit  ?  But  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  the  effedts 
of  all  impofturcs,  and  pretended  miracles  wrought 
by  diabolical  power,  was  to  bring  men  off  from  God 
to  fin,  and  to  diffolve  that  ftrict  obligation  to  duty 
which  was  laid  upon  men  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift. 
Thus  it  was  in  that  early  ape  of  the  Apoftles,  Simon 
Magus,  who  far  outwent  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  or 
any  other  Heathen,  in  his  pretended  miracles,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  which  is  given  of  him  by  the 
v.  Grot,  in  primitive  Chriftians :  but  we  fee  the  intent  of  his  mi- 
9.  in  opufc.  rades  was  to  raife  an  admiration  of  himfelf,  and  to 
bring  men  off  from  all  holinefs  of  converfation,  by 
afierting,  among  other  damnable  herefies,  that  God 
did  not  at  all  regard  what  men  did,  but  only  what  they 
believed :  wherein  the  Gnoftics  were  his  followers. 
Now  when  miracles  are  wrought  to  be  patrons  of  fin, 
we  may  eafily  know  from  whom  they  come. 
vm*        4.  Thofe  miracles  are  wrought  by  a  Divine  Power, 
which  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in 
the  zvorld.    This  is  evident  from  hence,  becaufe  all 
fuch  things  as  are  out  of  man's  power  to  effect,  mult 
either  be  done  by  a  power  divine  or  diabolical  :  for 
Matth.      as  our  Saviour  argues,  Every  kingdom  divided  againjl 
*5' a6'      itfelf  is  brought  to  defvlation,  and  every  city  or  boufe  di- 
vided againjl  itfelf  cannot  fland  ;  and  if  Satan  caft  out 
Satan,  he  is  divided  againjl  himfelf,  how  fhall  then  his 
kingdom  fland  f  Now  Chrift  by  his  miracles  did  not 
only  difpolfefs  Satan  out  of  men's  bodies,  but  out  of 
his  temples  too,  as  hath  been  (hewn  already.  And  be- 
fides,  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  which  was  confirmed  by 
thofe  miracles,  was  in  every  thing  directly  contrary 
to  the  Devil's  defign  in  the  world.    For,  1.  The 
Devil's  defign  was  to  conceal  himfelf  among  thofe 
who  worlhipped  him  ;  the  defign  of  the  Golpel  was 
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to  difcover  him  whom  the  Gentiles  wormipped  to  c  h  a  p. 
be  an  evil  and  malignant  fpirit,  that  deligned  nothing  *'  . 
but  their  ruin.  Now  it  appears  in  the  whole  hiftory 
of  Gentilifm,  the  grand  myftery  of  ftate,  which  the 
Devil  ufed  among  the  Heathens,  was  to  make  him- 
felf  to  be  taken  and  worfhipped  for  God,  and  to 
make  them  believe  that  their  daemons  were  very  good 
and  benign  fpirits  ;  which  made  the  Platonifts  and 
other  philofophers  fo  much  incenfed  againft  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians,  when  they  declared  their  daemons 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  infernal  and  wicked  fpirits, 
which  fought  the  deftrucYion  of  fouls. 

2.  The  Devifs  great  dejign  was  to  drazv  men  to  the 
praclice  of  the  greateft  wickednefs,  under  a  pretence  rf 
religion  ;  as  is  very  obfervable  in  all  the  Heathen  myi- 
tettes,  which  the  more  recondite  and  hidden  they 
were,  the  greater  wickednefs  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
.  them,  and  fo  were  to  purpofe  myfleries  of  iniquity. 
But  now  the  defign  of  the  Gofpel  was  to  promote 
the  greateft  purity  both  of  heart  and  life ;  there  be- 
ing in  no  other  religion  in  the  world  either  fuch  in- 
comparable precepts  of  holinefs,  or  fuch  encouraging 
promifes  to  the  practice  of  it  (from  eternal  life  here- 
after as  the  reward,  and  the  afliftance  of  God's  Spirit 
to  help  men  here),  or  fuch  prevailing  motives  to  per- 
fuade  men  to  it,  from  the  love  of  God  in  Chrift  to  the 
world*  the  undertakings  of  Chrtft  for  us  in  his  death 
and  fufferings,  the  excellent  pattern  we  have  to  fol- 
low in  our  Saviour's  own  example.  Now  thefe 
things  make  it  plain  that  the  defign  of  Chrift  and 
the  Devil  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 
3.  The  defign  of  the  Devil  is  to  let  God  and  man- 
kind  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  each  other ;  the 
defign  of  Chrift  in  the  Gofpel  is  to  bring  them  nearer 
together.  The  Devil  firft  tempts  to  fin,  and  then 
for  fin ;  he  makes  men  prefume  to  fin,  and  to  defpair 
becaufe  they  have  finned.  Chrift  firft  keeps  men 
from  fin  by  his  precepts  and  threatenings,  and  then 
fuppofing  fin,  encourageth  them  to  repent,  with 
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book  hopes  of  pardon  procured  by  himfelf  for  all  truly  pc- 
n*  nitent  and  believing  finners.  Thus  in  every  thing 
the  defign  of  Chrift  and  the  Devil  are  contrary ; 
which  makes  it  evident  that  the  miracles  wrought  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  could  be  from 
no  evil  fpirit,  and  therefore  muft  be  from  a  truly 
Divine  power. 

ix.        5.  True  and  Divine  miracles  may  be  known  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  falfe  and  diabolical,  from  the  cbrcum- 
fiancesy  or  the  manner  of  their  operation.    There  were 
fome  peculiar  fignatures  on  the  miracles  of  Chrift, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  wrought  by  a  power 
AmoKcont.  lefs  than  Divine ;  which  Arnobius  well  exprefleth  in 
? zTzC  thefe  words  to  the  Heathens.  k  Potejlis  aliquem  nobis 
fcc*         defignarey  monfirare  ex  omnibus  illis  magis  qui  unquam 
fuere  per  feculay  confimile  aliquid  Chrijlo  millefima  ex 
parte  qui  fee er it  f  qui  fine  ulla  vi  carminum,  fine  herba- 
rum  &  graminum  fuccisyfine  ulla  dliqua  obfervatione  folti- 

cita  fdcrorumy  libaminumy  temporum  ?  Atqui  confiitit 

Chrtfium  fine  ullis  adminicults  rerumyfine  ullius  ritus  ob- 
fervatione, vel  lege,  omnia  ilia  qua  fecit ,  nominis  fui  pof 
fibilitate  feci£ey  &  quod  propriumy  confentaneumy  Deo 
dignumfuerat  veroy  nihil  nocens  aut  noxiumy  fed  opiferumy 
fed falutarey  fed  auxiliaribus  plenum  bonis  potefiatis  muni- 
fica  liberalitate  donajfe.  He  challenged  the  Heathens 
to  produce  any  one  of  all  their  magicians  who  did 
the  thoufandth  part  of  what  our  Saviour  did  :  who  / 
made  ufe  of  none  of  their  magical  rites  and  obferva- 
tions  in  whatever  he  did  ;  and  whatever  he  did  was 
merely  by  his  own  power,  and  was  withal  moft  be- 
coming God,  and  moft  beneficial  to  the  world.  And 
thence  he  proceeds  to  anfwer  the  Heathens  about  the 
miracles  wrought  by  their  gods,  which  fell  fliort  of 
thofe  of  Chrift  in  three  main  particulars  -y  the  manner 
of  their  working,  and  the  number  of  them,  and  the 
quality  of  the  things  done. 
,  1 .  The  manner  of  their  tvorking.    What  they  did 

was  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  what 
Chrift  did  was  with  a  word  fpeaking,  and  fometimes 
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without  it,  by  the  touch  of  his  garment.    Non  in-  chap. 
quiro,  non  exigo,  faith  he,  quis  Deus,  aut  quo  tempore,  x' 
cuifuerit  auxiliaius,  aut  quern  fratlum  refiituerit  fanitati;  M-  p-  *8. 
Mud  folum  audire  defidero,  an  fine  ullius  adjuntlione  ma- 
teria, i.  e.  medicaminis  alicujus  ad  taclum  morbos  jufj'erit 
ab  hominibus  evolare,  imperaverit,  fecerit  &  emori  vale- 
tudinum  caufam,  &  debilium  corpora  ad fuas  remeare  na- 
turas.    Omitting  all  other  circumflances,  name  me,  faith 
he,  but  which  of  your  Gods  ever  cured  a  difeafe  zvithout 
any  adjoined  matter,  fome  prefer iptions  or  other ;  or  which 
of  them  ever  commanded  difeafes  out  of  bodies  by  their 
mere  touch,  and  quite  removed  the  caufe  of  the  difiempers. 
.iEfculapius,  he  fays,  cured  difeafes,  but  in  the  way 
that  ordinary  phyficians  do,  by  prefcribing  fomething 
or  other  to  be  done  by  the  patients.    Nulla  autem  im. 
virtus  eft  medicaminibus  amovere  qua  noceant ;  beneficia 
ifta  rerum,  non  funt  cur  ant  mm  potejlates.    To  cure  dif- 
eafes by  prefcriptions  'argues  no  power  at  all  in  the  pre- 
fcriber,  but  virtue  in  the  medicine, 

2.  In  the  number  of  the  perfons  cured.  They  were 
very  few  which  were  cured  in  the  Heathen  temples ; 
Chrift  cured  whole  multitudes,  and  that  not  in  the 
reveftries  of  the  temples,  where  fraud  and  impofture 
might  be  eafily  fufpedted,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the 
people,  who  brought  to  him  all  manner  of  perfons 
fick  of  all  forts  of  difeafes,  which  were  cured  by  him ; 
and  thefe  fo  numerous,  that  the  Evangelift,  who  re- 
cords  many  of  ChrhTs  miracles  which  had  been  omit- 
ted by  the  others,  yet  tells  us  at  laft,  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  were  fo  many,  that  the  whole  world  zvould  not  J°h°  *xi. 
contain  them.  But  now  Arnobius  tells  the  Heathens,  Jd5'p>  2> 
Qiiid  prodefi  oftendere  unum  aut  alterum  fortafje  curatos, 
cum  tot  millibus  fubvenerit  nemo,  &  plena  fint  omnia  mi- 
ferorum,  infeliciumque  delubra  f  What  matter  is  it  to 
/hew  one  or  two  cured,  when  tboufands  lie  continually  in 
the  temples  perifhing  for  want  of  cure  ?  yea  fuch  as  did 
jEfculapium  ipfum  precibus  fatigare,  y  invitare  miferri- 
mis  votis,  that  could  not  beg  a  cure-of  JLfculapius 
with  all  their  earneftnefs  and  importunity. 
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book  3,  In  the  quality  of  the  difeafes  cured.  The  cures 
-  among  the  Heathens  were  fome  flight  things  in  com- 
panion of  thofe  performed  by  Chrift ;  the  moft  acute, 
the  moft  chronical,  the  moft  malignant  of  difeafes, 
c-ui.Ader.  cured  by  a  touch,  a  word,  a  thought.  A  learned 
Ev«gd.U  phyfician  hath  undertaken  to  make  it  evident,  from 
the  circumftances  of  the  hiftory,  and  from  the  re- 
ceived principles  among  the  moft  authentic  phyfici- 
ans,  that  the  difeafes  cured  by  our  Saviour  were  all 
incurable  by  the  rules  of  phyfic  ;  if  fo,  the  greater 
the  power  of  our  Saviour,  who  cured  them  with  fo 
much  facility  as  he  did.  And  he  not  only  cured  all 
difeafes  himfelf,  but  gave  a  power  to  others,  who 
were  not  at  all  verfed  in  matters  of  art  and  fubtlery, 
Amokcont.  that  they  (hould  do  miracles  likewife,^;/*  fuels  l£  ad- 
M.np!*3i.  minicultSy  without  any  fraud  or  ajftftance.  Quid  dicitis, 
O  mentes  incredulity  difficiles,  dura  !  Alicuine  mortalium 
Jupiter  ille  Capitolinus  hujufmodi  pdteftatem  deditt  When 
did  ever  the  great  Jupiter  Capitolinus  give  a  power 
of  working  miracles  to  any?  I  do  not  fay,  faith  he,  of 
raifing  the  dead,  or  curing  the  blind,  or  healing  the  lame ; 
fed  ut  puftulam,  reduviam,  papulam,  aut  vocis  imperio, 
aut  manus  contreclatione  comprimeret :  but  to  cure  a  warty 
a  pimple,  any  the  moft  trivial  thing,  with  a  word  fpeak- 
ing,  or  the  touch  of  the  hand.  .  Upon  this  Arnobius 
challengeth  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  Heathen  ma- 
gicians; Zoroaftres,  Armenius,  Pamphilus,  Apollo- 
nius,  Damigero,  Dardanus,  Velus,  Julianus,  and 
Baebulus,  or  any  other  renowned  magician,  to  give 
power  to  any  one  to  make  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  the 
deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  fee,  or  bring  life  into  a 
dead  body ;  or,  if  this  be  too  hard,  with  all  their 
w.  p.  32.  magic  rites  and  incantations,  but  to  do  that,  quod  a 
rufticis  Chriftianis  jujfionibus  faclitatutn  eft  nudis,  which 
ordinary  Chriftians  do  by  their  mere  words :  fo  great  a 
difference  was  there  between  the  higheft  that  could 
be  done  by  magic,  and  the  leaft  that  was  done  by  the 
name  and  power  of  Chrift. 
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6.  Where  miracles  are  truly  divine God  makes  it  evi-  chap. 
dent,  to  all  impartial  judgments,  that  the  things  done  ex-  Xm 
ceed  all  created  power.    For  which  purpofe  we  are  to  x. 
obferve,  that,  though  impoftures  and  delufions  may 
go  far,  the  power  of  magicians  further,  when  God 
permits  them  ;  yet  when  God  works  miracles  to  con- 
firm a  Divine  teftimony,  he  makes  it  evident  that 
his  power  doth  infinitely  exceed  them  all.    This  is 
moft  confpicuous  in  the  cafe  of  Mofes  and  our  blef- 
fed  Saviour.    Firft  Mofes,  he  began  to  do  fome  mi- 
racles in  the  prefence  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
turning  his  rod  into  a  ferpent :  but  we  do  not  find  Pha-  vu.  10,  xa. 
raoh  at  all  amazed  at  it,  but  fends  prefently  for  the 
magicians  to  do  the  fame,  who  did  it  (whether  really 
or  only  in  appearance  is  not  material  to  our  purpofe) ; 
but  Aaron's  rod  /wallowed  up  theirs.    The  next  time 
the  waters  are  turned  into  blood  by  Mofes.    The  magi-  Exod.  vu. 
dans  they  do  fo  too.    'After  this,  Mofes  brings  up  frogs  l?£*£7, 
upon  the  land ;  fo  do  the  magicians.    So  that  here  now  . 
is  a  plain  and  open  conteft,  in  the  prefence  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people,  between  Mofes  and  the  magi- 
cians, and  they  try  for  victory  over  each  other  ;  fo 
that  if  Mofes  do  no  more  than  they,  they  would  look 
upon  him  but  as  a  magician ;  but  if  Mofes  do  that, 
which,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  thefe  magicians 
themfelves,  could  be  only  by  Divine  power,  then  it 
is  demonftrably  evident  that  his  power  was  as  far 
above  the  power  of  magic,  as  God  is  above  the  De- 
vil.   Accordingly  we  find  it  in  the  very  next  mi- 
racle, in  turning  the  duft  into  ciniphes  (which  we  ren- 
der lice)  ;  the  magicians  are  nonpluft,  and  give 
out,  faying,  in  plain  terms,  This  is  the  finger  of  God.  viii.  19. 
And  what  greater  acknowledgment  can  there  be  of 
Divine  power,  than  the  confeffion  of  thofe  who 
feemed  to  conteft  with  it,  and  to  imitate  it  as  much 
as  poflible  ?  After  this,  we  find  not  the  magicians  of- 
fering to  conteft  with  Mofes  ;  and  in  the  plague  of 
boils ,  we  particularly  read  that  they  could  not  Jland  be-  >*.  n- 
fore  Mofes.    Thus  we  fee,  in  the  cafe  of  Mofes,  how 
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book  evident  it  was  that  there  was  a  power  above  all 
,  power  of  magic,  which  did  appear  in  Mofes.  And 

fo  likewife  in  the  cafe  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  ;  for  al- 
though Simon  Magus,  Apollonius,  or  others,  might 
do  fome  fmall  things,  or  make  fome  great  fliew  and 
noife  by  what  they  did,  yet  none  of  them  ever  came 
near  the  doing  things  of  the  fame  kind  which  our 
Saviour  did,  curing  the  born-blind^  refioring  the  dead  to 
life  after  four  days,  and  fo  as  to  live  a  confiderable 
time  after ;  or  in  the  manner  he  did  them,  with  a 
word,  a  touch,  with  that  fpequency  and  opennefs  be- 
fore his  greateft  enemies  as  well  as  followers,  and  in 
fuch  an  uncontrolled  manner,  that  neither  Jews  or 
Heathens  ever  queftioned  the  truth  of  them.  And 
after  all  thefe,  when  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  after  his 
crucifixion,  exactly  according  to  his  own  prediction 
he  rofe  again  the  third  day,  appeared  frequently 
among  his  Difciples  for  forty"  days  together;  after 
which,  in  their  prefence,  he  afcended  vp  to  heaven,  and 
foon  after  made  good  his  promife  to  them,  by  fend- 
ing bis  holy  Spirit  upon  them  ;  by  which  they  fpake 
with  tongues,  wrought  miracles,  went  up  and  down 
preaching  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  with  great  boldnefe, 
cheerfulnefs,  and  conftancy  ;  and  after  undergoing  a 
great  deal  of  hardfhip  in  it,  they  fealed  the  truth  of 
all  they  fpake  with  their  blood,  laying  down  their 
lives  to  give  witnefs  to  it.    Thus  abundantly,  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  minds  of  all  good  men,  hath  God 
given  the  higheft  rational  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  hath  revealed  to  the  world.  And 
thus  I  have  finifhed  the  fecond  part  of  my  tafk, 
which  concerned  the  rational  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Divine  revelation,  from  the  perfons  who  were 
employed  to  deliver  God's  mind  to  the  world  ;  and 
therein  have,  I  hope,  made  it  evident  that  both 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apof- 
tles,  did  come  with  fufficient  rational  evidence  to 
convince  the  world  that  they  were  perfons  immedi- 
ately fent  from  God. 
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BOOK  III. 

■ 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Being  of  God, 

I.  The  Principles  of  all  Religion  lie  in  the  Being  of  God, 
and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  •  from  them  the  Necefjity 
of  a  particular  Divine  Revelation  rationally  deduced ; 
the  Method  laid  down  for  proving  the  Divine  Autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures.  II.  Why  Mofes  doth  not  prove 
the  Being  of  God,  but  fuppofe  it.    III.  The  Notion  of 

.  a  Deity  very  confonant  to  Reafon.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Ideas,  and  particularly  of  the  Idea  of  God.  IV.  How 
we  can  form  an  Idea  of  an  infinite  Being.  V,  VI.  How 
far  fuch  an  Idea  argues  Exiftence.  VII,  VIII.  The 
great  Unreafonablenefs  of  Atheifm  demonftrated.  Of 
the  Hypotbefes  of  the  Ariftotelian  and  Epicurean 
Atheifts.  IX.  The  Atheifts'  Pretences  examined  and 
refuted.  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII.  Of  the  Nature  of  the 
Arguments  whereby  we  prove  there  is  a  God.  Of 
univerfal  Confent,  and  the  Evidence  of  that  to  prove  a 
Deity  and  Immortality  of  Souls.  XIV,  XV.  OfNe- 
ceJFty  of  Exiftence  implied  in  the  Notion  of  God ;  and 
how  far  that  proves  the  Being  of  God.  XVI.  The 
Order  of  the  World,  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Parts  of 
it,  and  efpeciaUy  of  Man's  Body,  an  Argument  of  a 
Deity.  XVII.  Some  higher  Principle  proved  to  be 
in  the  World  than  Matter  and  Motion.  XVIII.  The 
Nature  of  the  Soul,  and  Pofftbility  of  its  fubfifting  after 
Death.  XIX.  Strange  Appearances  in  Nature  not 
fohable  by  the  Power  of  Imagination. 

HAVING  in  the  precedent  book  largely  given  a  c  h  a  p, 
rational  account  of  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  as  L 
to  the  perfons  whom  God  employs  to  reveal  his  mind  I# 
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b  o  o  k  to  the  world ;  if  we  can  now  make  it  appear  that 

thofe  facred  records,  which  we  embrace  as  divinely 
■™™—  *  j 

infpired,  contain  in  them  nothing  unworthy  of  fo 
great  a  name,  or  unbecoming  perfons  fent  from  God 
to  deliver,  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  to  juftify 
our  religion,  in  point  of  reafon,  to  be  true,  and  of 
revelation,  to  be  divine.  For  the  Scriptures  them- 
felves  coming  to  us  in  the  name  of  God,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  them  to  be  fuch  as  they  pretend  to  be, 
unlefs  we  have  ground  to  queftion  the  general  foun- 
dations of  all  religion  as  uncertain,  or  this  particular 
way  of  religion  as  not  fuitableto  thofe  general  foun- 
dations. The  foundations  of  all  religion  lie  in  two 
things  ;  that  there  is  a  God  who  rules  the  world,  and 
Heb,  i\.  6.  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  capable  offubjifting  after  death  ; 
for  he  that  comes  unto  God  mufi  believe  that  he  £f,  and  that 
he  is  a  rezvarder  of  them  that  feek  him ;  fo  that  if  thefe 
things  be  not  fuppofed  as  moft  agreeable  to  human 
reafon,  we  cannot  imagine  upon  what  grounds  man- 
kind mould  embrace  any  way  of  religion  at  all.  For 
if  there  be  not  a  God  whom  I  am  to  ferve  and  obey, 
and  if  1  have  not  a  foul  of  an  immortal  nature,  there 
can  be  no  fufficient  obligation  to  religion,  nor  mo- 


muft  fuppote  the  exiftcnce  of  fuch  a  Being,  which 
hath  power  to  command  me  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the 
promifcuous  fcatterings  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life, 
the  motives  engaging  men  to  the  practice  of  religion 
muft  fuppofe  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftate.  If  thefe 
things  be  fure,  and  the  foundations  of  religion,  in 
general,  thereby  firmly  eftablilhed,  it  will  prefently 
follow,  as  a  matter  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  the 
God  whom  we  are  to  ferve  mould  himfelf  prefcribe 
the  way  of  his  own  worfhip-,  and  if  the  right  of  do- 
nation of  that  happinefs,  which  men's  fouls  are  ca- 
pable of,  be  alone  in  himfelf,  that  he  alone  mould 
declare  the  terms  on  which  it  may  be  expected.  For 
man  being  a  creature  endued  with  a  free  principle  of 
a&ing,  which  he  is  confcious  to  himfelf  of,  and  there- 
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fore  not  being  carried  to  his  end  by  neceffity  of  na-  c  h  a  p. 
ture  or  external  violence,  without  the  concurrence  of  L 
his  own  reafon  and  choice,  we  mull  fuppofe  this  hap- 
pinefs  to  depend  upon  the  performance  of  fome  con- 
ditions on  man's  part,  whereby  he  may  demonftrate 
that  it  is  the  matter  of  his  free  choice,  and  that  he 
freely  quits  all  other  interefts,  that  he  might  obtain 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  Which  conditions  to  be  per- 
formed, being  expreflions  of  man's  obedience  towards 
God  as  his  Creator  and  Governor,  and  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  tenders  of  fo  great  a  happinefs,  which  is 
the  free  gift  of  his  Maker,  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  one 
to  have  power  to  prefcribe  thefe  conditions,  but  he 
that  hath  power  likewife  to  deprive  the  foul  of  her 
happinefs  upon  non-performance  ;  and  that  muft  be 
God  himfelf.  But  in  order  to  man's  underftanding 
his  duty,  and  his  obligation  to  obedience,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  that  thefe  conditions  muft  not  be  locked  up 
in  the  cabinet  council  of  heaven,  but  muft  be  fo  far 
declared  and  revealed,  that  he  may  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  terms  which  his  happinefs  de- 
pends upon ;  elfe  his  neglect  of  them  would  be  ex- 
cufable,  and  his  mifery  unavoidable.  Had  man  in- 
deed remained  without  offending  his  Maker,  he 
might  ftill  have  ftood  in  his  favour  upon  the  general 
terms  of  obedience  due  from  the  creature  to  his  Cre- 
ator, and  to  all  fuch  particular  precepts,  which  fhould 
bear  the  imprefs  of  his  Maker's  will  upon  them  ;  be- 
(ide  which,  the  whole  volume  of  the  creation  with- 
out, and  his  own  reafon  within,  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  directors  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  But  he  abufing  his  liberty,  and  being  there- 
by guilty  of  apoftafy  from  God  (as  is  evident  by  a 
continued  propenfity  to  fin,  and  the  ftrangenefs  be- 
tween God  and  the  fouls  of  men),  a  particular  reve- 
lation is  now  become  necefTary,  that  mankind  may 
thereby  underftand  on  what  terms  God  will  be 
p leafed  again,  and  by  what  means  they  may  be  re- 
ftored  into  his  favour.    And  laftly,  it  not  agreeing 
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with  the  free  and  communicative  nature  of  Divine 
goodnefs  (which  was  the  firft  original  of  the  world's 
creation)  to  fuffer  all  mankind  to  perifh  in  their  own 
folly,  we  mud  fuppofe  this  way  for  man's  recovery  to 
be  fomewhere*  prescribed,  and  the  revelation  of  it  to 
be  fomewhere  extant  in  the  world.  So  that  from  the 
general  principles  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  we  have  deduced,  by  clear  and 
evident  reafon,  the  neceffity  of  fome  particular  Di- 
vine revelation,  as  the  ftandard  and  meafure  of  reli- 
gion. And  according  to  thefe  principles  we  muft 
examine  whatever  pretends  to  be  of  Divine  revela- 
tion ;  for  it  muft  be  fuitable  to  that  Divine  nature 
from  whom  it  is  fuppofed  to  come,  and  it  mull  be 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  of  the  fouls  of  men  j  and 
therefore  that  which  carries  with  it  the  greateft  evi- 
dence of  Divine  revelation,  is  a  faithful  reprefentation 
of  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  between  God  and  the  fouls  of 
men,  and  a  Divine  difcovery  of  thofe  ways  whereby 
men's  fouls  may  be  fitted  for  eternal  happinefs,  A 
Divine  revelation  then  muft  be  faithful  and  true  in 
all  its  narrations  ;  it  muft  be  excellent  and  becoming 
God  in  all  its  difcoveries  :  and  therefore  all  that  can 
with  any  reafon  be  defired  for  proof  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  will  lie  in  thefe  three 
things  :  Firft,  That  the  foundations  of  religion  are  of 
undoubted  certainty,  or  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
mens  fouls  are  immorjal.  Secondly,  That  the  Scriptures 
do  moft  faithfully  relate  the  matters  of  greatefl  antiauity 
therein  contained  (which  do  moft  concern  the  hiuory 
of  the  breach  between  God  and  man).  Thirdly, 
That  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  authentic  records  of  thofe 
terms  on  which  happinefs  may  be  expecled  in  another 
world. 

I  begin  with  the  firft  of  them,  which  concerns  the 
exiftence  of  God,  and  immortality  of  the  foul ;  both 
which  feem  to  be  fuppofed  as  general  prolepfes  in  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  and  as  things  fo  confonant  to  hu- 
man nature,  that  none  to  whom  his  writings  mould 
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come  could  be  fuppofed  to  queftion  them ;  and  chap, 
therefore  he  fpends  no  time  in  the  operpfe  proving  of  L 
either  of  thefe,  knowing  to  how  little  purpofe  his 
writings  would  be  to  fuch  who  denied  thefe  firft 
principles  of  all  religion.  But  befide  this,  there  may 
be  thefe  accounts  given  why  thefe  main  foundations 
of  all  religion  are  no  more  infifted  on  in  the  firft 
books  of  the  Scripture,  which  contain  the  originals  of 
the  world.  Firft,  Becaufe  tbefe  were,  in  the  time  of  the  • 
writing  of  them,  believed  with  an  univerfal  confent  of 
mankind.  In  thofe  more  early  days  of  the  world, 
when  the  tradition  of  the  firft  ages  of  it  was  more 
frefh  and  entire,  it  is  fcarce  imaginable  that  men 
fhould  queftion  the  being  of  a  God,  when  the  hiftory 
of  the  flood,  and  the  propagation  of  the  world  after 
it  by  the  fons  of  Noah,  and  the  burning  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  fo  frefh  in  their  memories,  as 
having  been  done  fo  few  generations  before  them. 
And  by  what  remains  of  any  hiftory  of  other  nations 
in  thofe  elder  times,  men  were  fo  far  from  atheifm, 
that  polytheifm  and  idolatry  were  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  world  ;  as  is  moft  evident  in  all  relations 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
and  other  nations,  who  all  fuppofed  thefe  two  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  thofe  who  ferved  the  true  God. 
And  in  all  probability,  as  men  are  apt  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  polytheifm  was  the  firft  oc- 
cafion  of  atheifm,  and  idolatry  of  irreligion.  And 
thence  we  find  the  firft  appearance  of  atheifts  to 
be  in  the  moft  blind  and  fuperftitious  age  of 
Greece,  when  the  obfcene  poets  had  fo  debauched 
the  common  underftandings  of  the  people,  as  to 
make  them  believe  fuch  things  concerning  their 
Gods,  which  were  fo  incongruous  to  human  nature, 
that  all  who  had  any  fenfe  of  goodnefs  left  could  not 
but  loath  and  abhor  fuch  deities.  And  therefore  we 
find  all  the  flouts  and  jeers  of  the  reputed  atheifts 
among  them ;  fuch  as  Dionyfius,  Diagoras,  Theodo- 
rus,  Euhemerus,  Meflenius,  and  others,  were  caft 
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book  upon  their  venerable  deities,  which  they  fo  fblemnly 
]n*  worshipped,  who  had  been  before,  as  Euhemerus 
plainly  told  them,  poor  mortal  men,  and  thofe  not  of 
the  beft  reputation  neither :  and  therefore,  as  the 

Cicero  de    Epicurean  in  Tully  well  fays,  omnis  eorum  cultus  ejfet 

i  u'q^z.  tn  lu^u-> tne  mo^  fuitable  devotion  for  them  had  been 
lamenting  their  death.  Now  when  thefe  common 
deities  were  fo  much  derided  by  intelligent  men,  and 
yet  the  order  of  the  world  feemed  to  tell  them  there 
was  really  a  God,  though  thofe  were  none,  thofe  who 
had  philofophical  wits,  fuch  as  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus, fet  themfelves  to  work,  to  fee  if  they  could 
folve  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  a  Deity ;  and 
therefore  alferted  the  origin  of  the  univerfe  to  be  only 
by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  infinite  little  particles. 
But  herein  they  befooled  themfelves  and  their  greedy 
followers,  who  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  thofe  anxieties 
of  mind  which  the  thoughts  of  a  Deity  and  an  im- 
mortal foul  did  caufe  within  them.  And  although 
Lucretius,  in  a  bravado,  tells  us  of  his  mafter,  that 
when  mens  minds  were  Junk  under  the  burden  of  religion, 

Locret.  i.i.        Humana  ante  oculos  fcede  cum  vitajaceret 
*  3*  In  tern's  opprejfa  gravi  fub  religione : 

Primum  Grams  homo  morlales  tollere  contra 
Eft  oculos  aufusy  primufque  objifiere  contra. 

That  Epicurus  was  the  firft  true  giant  who  durft  encoun- 
ter the  Gods,  and,  if  we  believe  him,  overthrew  them  in 
open  field ; 

ibid.  v.  79.         Quare  religio  pedibus  fubjeBa  viciffim 

Obteritury  nos  exaoAiat  vicloria  cxlo. 

Yet  Cotta  in  Tully  reports  the  iflue  of  this  battle 
quite  otherwife ;  for  although  the  greateft  triumph 
in  this  vi&ory  had  been  only  to  become  like  the 
beads  that  peri(h,  yet,  if  we  believe  Cotta,  Epicurus 
was  fo  far  from  gaining  any  of  his  beloved  eafe  and 
pleafure  by  his  fentiments,  that  never  was  fchool- 
boy  more  afraid  of  a  rod,  nor  did  any  enemy  more 
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dread  a  conqueror,  than  Epicurus  did  the  thoughts  chap. 
of  a  God  and  death.    Nec  quenquam  vidi,  qui  magis  L 
ea9  qua  timenda  effe  negaret,  timer et ;  mortem  dico  &  £icer^de 
Deos.    So  hard  it  is  for  an  Epicurean,  even  after  he  1.  ?'c.  ™£ 
hath  proftituted  his  confcience,  to  filence  it  but 
(whatever  there  be  in  the  air)  there  is  an  elaftical 
power  in  confcience  that  will  bear  itfelf  up,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it.    And  yet 
after  all  the  labours  of  Epicurus,  he  knew  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  to  endeavour  to  root  out  wholly  the  be- 
lief of  a  Deity  out  of  the  world,  becaufe  of  the  una- 
nimous confent  of  the  world  in  it  ;  and  therefore  he 
admits  of  it  as  a  neceflary  projepfis,  or  anticipation 
of  human  nature,  quod  in  omnium  animis  Deorum  noti- 
onem  impreffiffet  ipfa  natura  >  that  nature  itfelf  had  flamped 
an  idea  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  men  ;  cum  enitn  non  in-  ,bid'  *• 
Jlituto  aliquo  aut  more  aut  lege  fit  opinio  conjlituta>  mane-  c* 44' 
atque  ad  unum  omnium  firma  confenfio,  intelligi  neceffe  efl 
Deos  eje,  quoniam  infitas  eorum,  velpotius  innatas  cogni- 
tiones  habemus ;  de  quo  autem  omnium  natura  confentit, 
id  verum  effe  neceffe  efl,  as  Velleius  the  Epicurean  ar- 
gues.   Since  the  belief  of  a  Deity  neither  rifes  from 
cuftom,  nor  was  ena&ed  by  law,  yet  is  unanimoufly 
aflented  to  by  all  mankind ;  it  neceffarily  follows 
that  there  muft  be  a  Deity,  becaufe  the  idea  of  it  is 
fo  natural  to  us.    If  it  were  thus  acknowledged  in 
the  philofophical  age  of  Greece,  when  men  bent 
their  wits  to  unfettle  the  belief  of  fuch  things  as 
tended  to  religion,  how  much  more  might  it  be  ef- 
teemed  a  general  principle  of  human  nature  in  thofe 
elder  times,  when  not  fo  much  as  one  diffenter  ap- 
peared that  we  read  of  among  the  more  ancient  na- 
tions ?  But,  fecondly,  it  was  lefs  needful  for  Mofes 
to  infift  much  on  the  proof  of  a  Deity  in  his  writ- 
ings, when  his  very  employment,  and  the  hiftory  he 
wrote,  was  the  greateft  evidence  that  there  was  one. 
Could  any  of  them  queflion  whether  there  were  a 
God  or  no,  who  had  heard  his  voice  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  had  received  a  law  from  him ;  who  had  been 
Vol.  I.  E  e  prefent 
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prefent  at  fo  many  miracles  which  were  done  by  Mo- 
les in  Egypt  and  the  wildernefs  ?  What  more  evident 
demonftration  of  God  could  be  defired,  than  thofe 
many  unparalleled  miracles  which  were  wrought 
among  them  ?  And  thofe  who  would  not  be  con- 
vinced by  them  that  there  was  a  God,  would  cer- 
tainly be  convinced  by  nothing.    Thirdly,  It  was 
unsuitable  to  the  purpofe  of  Mofes  to  go  about  to 
prove  any  thing  he  delivered,  by  the  mere  force  of 
human  reafon,  becaufe  he  wrote  as  a  perfon  employed 
by  God ;  and  therefore  by  the  arguments  on  which 
they  were  to  believe  his  teftimony  in  whatever  he 
wrote,  they  could  not  but  believe  there  was  a  God  that 
employed  him.    And  from  hence  it  is  that  Mofes 
with  fo  much  majefty  and  authority  begins  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  creation,  with,  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.    There  could  be  no  greater 
evidence  that  there  was  an  infinitely  wife,  good, 
and  powerful  God,  than  that  the  univerfe  was  pro* 
duccd  out  of  nothing  by  him  :  and  what  reafon 
could  there  be  to  diftruft  his  teftimony  who  relates 
it,  who  manifefted  not  only  that  there  was  a  God, 
but  that  he  was  employed  by  him,  by  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  ?  So  that  all  our  former  difcourfe, 
concerning  the  evidences  of  Divine  revelation,  are  a 
mod  palpable  demonftration  of  a  Deity  ;  for  if  there 
be  fuch  a  Power,  which  can  alter  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture when  he  pleafes,  the  being  wherein  it  is  muft 
needs  be  infinite ;  which  is  the  lame  which  we  mean 
by  God. 

But  yet,  for  thofe  whofe  minds  are  fo  coy  and 
fqueamifh  as  to  any  thing  of  Divine  revelation,  we 
want  not  fufficient  evidence  in  point  of  reafon,  to 
prove  to  them  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.  In  order  to 
which,  I  ihall  clear  thefe  following  proportions. 

i .  That  the  true  notion  of  a  Deity  is  moft  agreeable  to 
the  faculties  of  men's  fouls ,  and  tnqft  confonant  to  reafon 
and  the  light  of  nature. 
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2.  That  tbofe  who  will  not  believe  that  there  is  a  GoJ,  chap. 
do  believe  other  things  on  far  lefs  reafon,  and  mujl  by  their  L 
own  principles  denyfome  things  which  are  apparently  true. 

3.  That  we  have  as  certain  evidence  that  there  is  a 
Gody  as  it  is  pojjible  for  us  to  have,  conftdering  his  na- 
ture. 

That  the  true  notion  of  God  is  mojl  agreeable  to  the  fa-  Prop.  x. 
culties  of  men's  fouls,  and  mqft  confonant  to  reafon  and  the 
light  of nature ;  i.e.  that  the  idea  of  God  (or  that 
which  we  conceive  in  our  minds  when  we  think  of 
God)  is  fo  far  from  being  any  ways  repugnant  to 
any  principle  of  reafon  within  us,  that  it  is  hard  to 
pitch  on  any  other  notion  which  hath  fewer  entangle- 
ments in  it,  to  a  mind  fo  far  metaphyfical  as  to  ab- 
ftraft  from  fenfe  and  prejudice.  I  grant  it  very  dif- 
ficult, nay  impoffible,  for  thofe  to  have  any  true 
fettled  notion  of  a  God,  who  fearch  for  an  idea  of 
him  in  their  fancies,  and  were  never  confcious  to 
themfelves  of  any  higher  faculty  in  their  fouls  than 
mere  imagination.  Such  may  have  imaginem,Jovis9 
or  galeata  Minerva,  as  he  in  Tully  fpeaks ;  fpme 
idea  of  an  idol  in  their  minds,  but  none  of  a  true 
God ;  for  we  may  as  foon  come  by  the  fight  of  co- 
lours to  underftand  the  nature  of  founds,  as  by  any 
corporal  phantafins  come  to  have  a  true  idea  of  God. 
And  although  fometimes  an  idea  be  taken  for  that 
iniprefiion  of  things  which  is  lodged  in  the  phan- 
tafy,  yet  here  we  take  it  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  as 
it  contains  the  reprefentation  of  any  thing  in  the 
mind  ;  as  it  is  commonly  laid  in  the  fchools  that  the 
Divine  intellect:  doth  underftand  things  by  their 
ideas,  which  are  nothing  elie  but  the  things  them- 
felves as  they  are  objectively  reprefented  to  the  un- 
derftanding.  So  that  an  idea,  in  its  general  fenfe  in 
which  we  take  it,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  objective 
being  of  a  thing  as  it  terminates  the  underftanding, 
and  is  the  form  of  the  aft  of  intellection  :th$t  which 
is  then  immediately  reprefented  to  the  mind  in  its 
perception  of  things,  is  the  idea  or  notion  of  it.  Now 
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■i\  o  o  k  fuch  an  idea  as  this  is,  may  be  either  true  or  falfe  : 

.  V.  for  better  underftanding  of  which,  we  muft  confider 

that  an  idea  in  the  foul  may  be  confidered  two  ways, 
i.  As  it  is  a  mode  of  cogitation,  or  the  ad  of  the 
foul  apprehending  an  object.    Now  this  way  no  idea 
can  be  falfe ;  for  as  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  every 
idea  hath  its  truth.    For  whether  I  imagine  a  golden 
mountain,  or  another,  it  matters  not  here ;  for  the 
one  idea  is  as  true  as  the  other,  confidering  it  merely 
as  an  act  of  the  mind  :  for  the  mind  is  as  really  em- 
ployed about  the  one  as  the  other,  as  the  will  is 
about  an  object,  whether  it  be  feafible  or  no.  2.  The 
idea  may  be  confidered  in  regard  of  its  objective  re- 
ality, or  as  it  reprefents  fome  outward  object.  Now 
the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  idea  lies  in  the  under- 
Handing  pafling  judgment  concerning  the  outward 
object,  as  exiftent,  which  doth  correfpond  to  the 
idea  which  is  in  the  mind.    And  the  pronenefe  of 
the  underftanding' s  error  in  this  cafe,  arifeth  from  the 
different  nature  of  thofe  things  which  are  reprefented 
to  the  mind  ;  for  fome  of  them  are  general  and  ab- 
ftracted  things,  and  do  not  at  all  fuppofe  exiftence ; 
as  the  nature  of  truth,,  of  a  being,  of  cogitation. 
Other  ideas  depend  upon  exiftence  fuppofed  ;  as  the 
idea  of  the  fun,  which  I  apprehend  in  my  mind,  be- 
caufe  I  have  feen  it.    But  befides  thefe,  there  are 
other  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  the  underftanding 
forms  within  itfelf  by  its  own  power,  as  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  cogitation  ;  fuch  are  thofe  which  are  called 
entia  rationisy  and  have  no  other  exiftence  at  all  but 
only  in  the  underftanding,  as  chimeras,  centaurs, 
&c.    Now  as  to  thefe,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though the  compofition  of  thefe  things  together  by 
the  underftanding,  be  that  which  makes  thefe  ideas 
to  be  only  fictitious,  yet  the  underftanding  would 
not  be  able  to  compound  fuch  things,  were  they  not 
feverally .  reprefented  to  the  mind  ;  as  unlefs  we  had 
known  what  a  horfe  and  a  man  had  been,  our  minds 
could  not  have  conjoined  them  together  in  its  appre- 
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henfion.    So  that  in  thefe  which  are  the  moft  fi&i-  chap. 
tious  ideas,  we  fee,  that  although  the  idea  itfelf  be  a  *' 
mere  creature  of  the  underftanding,  yet  the  mind 
could  not  form  fuch  an  idea  but  upon  pre-exiftent 
matter;  and  fome  objective  reality  mult  be  fup- 
pofed,  in  order  to  the  intellectual  conception  of  thefe 
anomalous  entities.     By  which  we  fee  that  that 
ftrange  kind  of  omnipotency  which  fome  have  attri- 
buted to  the  underftanding,  lies  not  in  a  power  of  con- 
ceiving things  wholly  impoffible,  or  fancying  ideas  of 
abfolute  non-entities,  but  in  a  kind  of  African  copu- 
lation of  fuch  fpecies  of  things  together,  which  in  na- 
ture feem  wholly  incompoflible  (as  the  fchools  ipeak), 
or  have  no  congruity  at  all  in  the  order  of  the  univerfe. 
So  that  had  there  never  been  any  fuch  things  in  the 
world  as  matter  and  motion,  it  is  very  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  the  underftanding  could  have  formed 
within  itfelf  the  variety  of  the  fpecies  of  fuch  things, 
which  are  the  refults  of  thofe  two  grand  principles 
of  the  univerfe.    But  becaufe  it  is  lb  impoflible  for 
minds,  not  very  contemplative  and  metaphyseal,  to 
abftract  from  matter,  thence  it  is  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine fuch  a  power  in  the  underftanding,  whereby  it 
may  form  ideas  of  fuch  things  which  have  no  object- 
ive reality  at  all.    I  grant  thofe  we  call  entia  raiionis 
have  no  external  reality,  as  they  are  fuch  ;  but  yet  I 
fay,  the  exiftence  of  matter  in  the  world,  and  the 
corporeal  phantalms  of  outward  beings,  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  foul's  conception  of  thofe  entities, 
which  have  no  exiftence  beyond  the  human  intel- 
lect. 

The  great  enquiry  then  is,  how  far  this  plaftic  iv. 
power  ot  the  underftanding  may  extend  itfelf,  in  its 
forming  an  idea  of  God.  That  there  is  fuch  a  one 
in  the  minds  of  men,  is  evident  to  every  one  that 
conlults  his  own  faculties,  and  enquires  of  them, 
whether  they  cannot  apprehend  a  let  tied  and  confift- 
ent  notion  of  a  Being  which  is  abfolutely  perfect  ? 
For  that  is  all  we  underftand  by  the  idea  of  God  ; 
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o  k  not  that  there  is  any  fuch  connate  idea  in  the  foul, 
L     in  the  fenfe  which  connate  ideas  are  commonly  un- 
derflood,  but  that  there  is  a  faculty  in  the  foul, 
whereby,  upon  the  free  ufe  of  reafon,  it  can  form 
within  itfelf  a  fettled  notion  of  fuch  a  Being,  which 
is  as  perfect  as  it  is  poffible  for  us  to  conceive  a  Being 
to  be.    If  any  difficulty  be  made  concerning  the 
forming  fuch  a  notion  in  one's  mind,  let  the  perfon 
who  fcruples  it  only  enquire  of  himfelf,  whether  he 
judges  all  beings  in  the  world  equal  ?  Whether  a 
mufliroom  hath  in  it  all  the  perfections  which  man 
hath  ?  Which  I  fuppofe  none,  who  have  a  mind 
within  them,  can  queftion.    If  then  it  be  granted 
that  man  hath  fome  perfections  in  him  above  infe- 
rior creatures,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  difficulty  to 
fhew  wherein  man  exceeds  other  inferior  beings.  For 
is  not  life  a  greater  perfection  than  the  want  of  it  ? 
Is  not  reafon  and  knowledges  perfection  above  fenfe  ? 
And  fo  let  us  proceed  tS  thofe  things  wherein  one 
man  differs  from  another ;  for  it  is  evident  that  all 
men  are  not  of  equal  accomplifhments.  Is  not  then 
forecaft  and  prudence  above  incogitancy  and  folly  ? 
Is  not  the  knowledge  of  caufes  of  things  better  than 
ftupidity  and  ignorance  ?  Is  not  beneficence  and  li- 
berality more  noble  than  parfimony  and  narrownefs 
of  fpirit  ?  Is  not  true  goodnefs  far  above  debauchery 
and  intemperance  ?  And  are  not  all  thefe  far  better, 
when  they  are  joined  with  fuch  a  power  as  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds  at  all  ?  Now  then  is  it  not  poflible 
for  a  man's  mind,  proceeding  in  its  ordinary  way  of 
intellection,  to  form  a  notion  of  fuch  a  Being,  which 
hath  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power  in  it,  without  any 
limits  and  bounds  at  all,  or  any  of  thofe  abatements, 
which  any  of  thefe  perfections  are  found  within  man  ? 
For  it  is  unconceivable  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
attribute  to  itfelf  abfolute  perfeftion,  when  it  cannot 
but  fee  its  own  defeats  in  thofe  things  it  excels 
other  creatures  in  ;  and  fuppofing  it  had  power, 
goodnefs,  and  knowledge  far  above  what  if  hath,  yet 
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it  cannot  but  fay,  that  thefe  perfe&ions  would  be  c  h  a  p. 
greater  if  it  were  always  poflerled  of  them,  and  it  *' 
were  impoffible  that  it  fliould  ever  ceafe  to  be,  or 
not  have  beem  So  that  now  joining  infinite  good- 
nefs,  wifdom,  and  power,  with  eternity  and  neceflity 
of  exiftence,  the  refult  is  the  notion  of  a  Beins:  ablb- 
lutely  perfect.  So  that  now  whoever  queflions  the 
fuitablenefs  of  fuch  a  notion  or  idea  to  the  faculties 
of  men's  fouls,  muft  queftion  the  truth  of  his  own 
faculties,  and  the  method  they  proceed  in,  in  their 
cleareft  conceptions  and  ratiocinations.  And  the 
mind  of  man  may  as  well  queftion  the  truth  of  any 
idea  it  has  within  itfelf,  as  of  this  we  now  difcourle 
of.  Nay,  it  may  be  far  fooner  puzzled  in  any  of 
thofe  ideas,  which  are  tranfmitted  into  the  phantaly 
by  the  impreflions  of  corporeal  beings  upon  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  than  in  this  more  intelle&ual  and  ab- 
ftracted  idea,  which  depends  wholly  upon  the  mind. 

All  the  difficulty  now  is,  whether  this  idea  of  fuch  v. 
an  abfolutely  perfect  Being,  be  any  thing  elfe  but  the 
underftanding's  plaftic  power,  whereby  it  can  unite 
all  thefe  perfections  together  in  one  conception  ;  or 
doth  it  neceflarily  imply  that  there  muft  be  fuch  a 
Being  really  exiftent,  or  elfe  I  could  .never  have 
formed  fuch  a  fettled  notion  of  him  in  my  mind  ?  To  . 
this  I  anfwer,  1.  It  is  as  much  as  I  defire  at  prefent, 
that  the  forming  of  fuch  an  idea  in  the  mind,  is  as 
fui table  and  agreeable  to  our  faculties  as  the  forming 
the  conception  of  any  other  Being  in  the  world.  For 
hereby  it  is  moft  evident  that  the  notion  of  a  God 
imports  nothing  incongruous  to  realon,  or  repugnant 
to  the  faculties  of  our  fouls  :  but  that  the  mind  will 
form  as  fettled  and  clear  a  notion  of  God,  as  of  any 
thing  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  his  infal- 
lible fenfes  did  the  moft  alTure  him  of.  So  that  there 
can  be  no  madow  of  a  pretence  why  any  fhould  re- 
ject the  being  of  a  God,  becaufe  of  the  impoflibility 
to  conceive  any  fuch  being  as  God  is.  If  to  this  it 
be  objefted,  that  fuch  things  are  implied  in  this  idea 
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:  b  o  o  k  which  make  it  unconceivable ',  in  that  all  the  per/eclions  in 
IIL  this  Being  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinite ',  and  infinity  tranfcends 
our  capacity  of  apprehenfion  ;  to  this  I  anfwer,  i.  That 
thofe  who  deny  infinity  in  God,  mult  neceflarily  at- 
tribute it  to  fomething  elfe  ;  as  to  infinite  {pace,  in- 
finity of  fuccefiions  ot  ages  and  perfbns,  if  the  world 
were  eternal ;  and  therefore  it  is  moft  unreafonable 
to  rejecl:  any  notion  for  that  which,  it  is  impoflible, 
but  if  I  deny  that,  I  muft  attribute  it  to  fomething 
elfe,  to  whofe  idea  it  is  far  lefs  proper  than  it  is  to 
God's.  2.  Left  I  mould  rather  feek  to  avoid  the 
argument  than  to  fatisfy  it,  I  &y,  that,  though  infi- 
nite as  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended,  yet  we  may 
clearly  and  diftinctly  apprehend  a  Being  to  be  of  that 
nature,  that  no  limits  can  be  afligned  to  it,  as  to  its 
power  or  prefence  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  under- 
ftand  it  to  be  infinite.  The  ratio  formalis  of  infinity 
may  not  be  underftood  clearly  and  diftintStly ;  but 
yet  the  Being  which  is  infinite  may  be.  Infinity  it- 
felf  cannot  be  on  this  account,  becaufe  however  po- 
fitive  we  apprehend  it,  yet  we  always  apprehend  it  in 
a  negative  way,  becaufe  we  conceive  it  by  denying 
all  limitations  and  bounds  to  it ;  but  the  Being  which 
is  infinite  we  apprehend  in  a  pofitive  manner,  al- 
though not  adequately,  becaufe  we  cannot  compre- 
hend all  which  is  in  it.  As  we  may  clearly  and  dif- 
tinctly  fee  the  fea,  though  we  cannot  difcover  the 
bounds  of  it ;  fo  may  we  clearly  and  diftin&ly  ap- 
prehend fome  perfections  of  God,  when  we  fix  our 
minds  on  them,  although  we  are  not  able  to  grafp 
them  altogether  in  our  narrow  and  confined  intel- 
lects, becaufe  they  arc  infinite.  .Thus  we  fee  that 
God's  infinity  doth  not  at  all  abate  the  qlearnefs  and 
diftin&nefs  of  the  notion  which  we  have  of  God  ;  fo 
that  though  the  perfections  of  God  are  without 
bounds  or  limits,  yet  it  bears  no  repugnancy  at  all 
to  men's  natural  faculties,  to  have  a  fettled  idea  of  a 
Being  infinitely  perfect:  in  their  minds. 
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To  the  queftiorr  I  anfwer,  It  feems  highly  pro-  chap. 
bable,  and  far  more  confonant  to  reafon  than  the  1 
contrary,  that  this  idea  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  vi. 
fnan  is  no  merely  fictitious  idea,  but  that  it  is  really 
imprinted  there  by  that  God  whofe  idea  it  is;  and 
therefore  doth  fuppofe  a  reality  in  the  thing  corre- 
fpondent  to  that  objective  reality  which  is  in  the  un- 
derftanding. For  although  I  am  not  fo  well  fatisfied 
that  the  mere  objective  reality  of  the  idea  of  God 
doth  exceed  the  efficiency  of  the  mind,  as  that  idea 
is  nakedly  confidered  in  itfelf,  becaufe  of  the  unli- 
mited power  of  the  underftanding  in  conception,  yet 
I  fay,  confidering  that  idea  in  all  the  circumftances  of 
it,  it  feems  highly  probable  that  it  is  no  mere  ens  ra- 
tionisy  or  figment  of  the  underftanding ;  and  that 
will  appear  on  thefe  confiderations.  i.  This  idea  is 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  could  not  be  formed  from  the 
underftanding's  confideration  of  any  corporeal  phan- 
tafms  :  becaufe  whatever  hath  any  thing  of  matter 
in  it,  involves  of  neceffity  many  imperfections  along 
with  it ;  for  every  part  of  matter  is  divifible  into 
more  parts.  Now  it  is  a  thing  evident  to  ^natural 
light,  that  it  is  a  greater  perfection  not  to  be  divi- 
fible than  to  be  fo.  Beiides,  corporeal  phantafrns  are 
fo  far  from  helping  us  in  forming  this  idea,  that  they 
alone  hinder  us  from  a  diftinct  conception  of  it  while 
we  attend  to  them;  becaufe  thefe  bear  no  propor- 
tion at  all  to  fuch  a  being.  So  that  this  idea,  how- 
ever, muft  be  a  pure  act  of  intellection ;  and  there- 
fore fuppofing  there  were  no  other  faculty  in  man 
but  imagination,  it  would  bear  the  greateft  repug- 
nancy to  our  conceptions  ;  and  it  would  be,  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  and  fome  modem 
philofophers,  a  thing  wholly  impoffible  to  form  an 
idea  of  God,  unlefs,  with  Epicurus,  we  imagine  hinr 
to  be  corporeal,  which  is  to  fay,  he  is  no  God; 
Which  was  the  reafon  that  Tully  laid,  Epicurus*did 
only  nomine  ponere,  re  toliere  Deos, '  becaufe  fuch  a 
notion  of  God  is  repugnant  to  natural  light.  So  that 
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book  if  this  idea  doth  wholly  abftract  from  corporeal  phan- 
IIL  tafms,  it  thereby  appears  that  there  is  a  higher  facility 
in  man's  foul  than  mere  imagination ;  and  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  whence  a  faculty,  which  thus  extends 
itfelf  to  an  infinite  object,  mould  come,  but  from 
an  infinite  Being  :  efpecially  if  we  confider,  fecondly, 
that  the  underftanding,  in  forming  this  idea  of  God, 
doth  not  by  diftinct  acts  firft  collect  one  perfection, 
and  then  another,  and  at  laft  unite  thefe  together ; 
but  the  fimplicity  and  unity  of  all  thefe  perfections 
is  as  neceflarily  conceived  as  any  of  them.  Grant- 
ing then  that  the  underftanding,  by  the  obferving  of 
feveral  perfections  in  the  world,  might  be  able  to  ab- 
ftract thefe  feverally  from  each  being  wherein  they 
were,  yet  whence  fhould  the  idea  of  the  unity  and 
infeparability  of  all  thefe  perfections  come?  The 
mind  may,  it  is  true,  knit  fome  things  together  in 
fictitious  ideas ;  but  then  thofe  are  fo  far  from  unity 
with  each  other,  that  in  themfelvcs  they  fpeak  mu- 
tual repugnancy  to  one  another,  which  makes  them 
proper  entia  rationis  ;  but  thefe  feveral  perfections  are 
fo  far  from  fpeaking  repugnancy  to  each  other,  that 
the  unity  and  infeparability  of  them  is  as  neceffary 
to  the  forming  of  this  idea,  as  any  other  perfection 
whatfoever.  So  that  from  hence  it  appears  that  the 
confideration  of  the  perfections  which  are  in  the  crea- 
tures, is  only  an  occafion  given  to  the  mind  to  help 
it  in  its  idea  of  God,  and  not  that  the  idea  itfelf  de- 
pends upon  thofe  perfections  as  the  caufes  of  it as 
in  the  cleareft  mathematical  truths  the  manner  of 
demonftration  may  be  necefiary  to  help  the  under- 
ftanding to  its  clearer  aflent,  though  the  things  in 
themfelves  be  undoubtedly  true.  For  all  minds  are 
not  equally  capable  of  the  fame  truths ,  fome  are  of 
quicker  apprehenfion  than  others  are  :  now  although 
(o  flower  apprehenfions  a  more  particular  way  of  de- 
monftrating  things  be  necefiary,  yet  the  truths  in 
themfelves  are  equal,  though  they  have  not  equal 
evidence  to  feveral  perfons. 
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3.  It  appears  that  this  is  no  mere  fictitious  idea,  CHIAP- 
from  the  uniformity  of  it  in  all  perfons  who  have  * 
freed  themfelves  from  the  entanglements  of  corporeal 
phantafms.  Thofe  we  call  entia  rationis,  we  find,  by 
experience  in  our  minds,  that  they  are  formed  ad 
placitum.  We  may  imagine  them  as  many  ways  as 
we  pleafe,  but  we  fee  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  this  idea 
of  God  ;  for  in  thofe  attributes  or  perfections,  which 
by  the  light  of  nature  we  attribute  to  God,  there  is 
an  uniform  confent  in  all  thofe  who  have  divefted 
their  minds  of  corporeal  phantafms  in  their  concep- 
tions of  God.  For  while  men  have  agreed  that  the 
object  of  their  idea  is  a  Being  abfolutely  perfect, 
there  hath  been  no  diflent  in  the  perfections  which 
have  been  attributed  to  it.  None  have  queftioned 
but  infinite  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  joined 
with  neceffity  of  exiftence,  have  been  all  implied  in 
this  idea.  vSo  that  it  is  fcurce  poffible  to  inftance  in 
any  one  idea,  no  not  of  thofe  things  which  are  moft  ob- 
vious to  our  fenfes,  wherein  there  hath  been  fo  great 
an  uniformity  of  men's  conceptions',  as  in  this  idea 
of  God.  And  the  moft  grofs  corporeal  idea  of  the 
moft  fenfible  matter  hath  been  more  liable  to  heats 
and  difputes  among  philofophers,  than  this  idea  of  a 
Being  infinite  and  purely  fpiritual.  Which  ftrongly 
proves  my  prefent  proportion,  that  this  idea  of  God 
js  very  confonant  to  natural  light  ;  for  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  there  fhould  be  fo  univerfal  a  con- 
lent  of  minds  in  this  idea,  were  it  not  a  natural  refult 
from  the  free  ufe  of  our  reafon  and  faculties.  And 
that  which  adds  further  weight  to  this  argument  is, 
that  although  infinity  be  fo  necefiarily  implied  in 
this  idea  of  God,  yet  men  do  not  attribute  all  kind 
of  infinite  things  to  God  ;  for  there  being  conceiv- 
able infinite  number,  infinite  longitude,  as  well  as  in- 
finite power  and  knowledge,  our  minds  readily  attri- 
bute the  latter  to  God,  and  as  readily  abftract  the 
othej:  from  his  nature ;  which  is  an  argument  this 
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book  idea  is  not  fi&itious,  but  argues  reality  m  the  thing 
correfpondent  to  our  conception  of  it.  So  much 
may  fuffice  to  clear  the  firft  propofition,  viz.  that  the 
notion  of  a  God  is  very  fuitable  to  the  faculties  of  men's 
fouls,  and  to  that  light  of  nature  which  they  proceed  by  in 
forming  the  conceptions  of  things. 
vii.  Thofe  who  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  do  ajfert  other 
1  roP.  2.  ffojflgS  on  jar  iej$  evidence  0f  reafon,  and  mufi  by  their  own 

principles  deny  fome  things  which  are  apparently  true. 
One  would  expeft  that  fuch  perfons,  who  are  apt  to 
condemn  the  whole  world  of  folly,  in  believing  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  would  fain  be  admired  as  men 
of  a  deeper  reach,  and  greater  wit  and  fagacity  than 
others,  would,  when  they  have  exploded  a  Deity,  at 
leaft  give  us  fome  more  rational  and  confident  ac- 
count of  things,  than  we  can  give  that  there  is  a 
God.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  reafons  on 
which  they  rejeft  a  Deity  lb  lamentably  weak,  and 
fo  eafily  retorted  upon  themfelves,  and  the  hypothefes 
they  fubftitute  inftead  of  a  Deity  fo  precarious,  ob- 
fcure,  and  uncertain,  that  we  need  no  other  argu- 
ment to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of  religion,  than 
from  the  manifeft  folly,  as  well  as  impiety,  of  thofe 
who  oppofe  it.  Which  we  (hall  make  evident  by 
thefe  two  things :  i .  That  while  they  deny  a  Deity, 
they  aJJ'ert  other  things  on  far  lefs  reafon.  2.  That  by 
thofe  principles  on  which  they  deny  a  Deity,  they  mufi  deny 
fome  things  which  are  apparently  true. 

i .  That  they  ajfert  fome  things  on  far  lefs  reafon  than 
we  do  that  there  is  a  God.  For  if  there  be  not  an  in- 
finitely powerful  God,  who  produced  the  world  out 
of  nothing,  it  mufi:  neceflarily  follow,  according  to 
the  different  principles  of  the  Ariftotelian  and  Epi- 
curean Atheifts,  that  either  the  world  was  as  it  is 
from  all  eternity,  or  elle  that  it  was  firft  made  by  the 
fortuitous  cencourfe  of  atoms.  Now  I  appeal  to  the 
reafon  of  any  perfon,  who  hath  the  free  ufe  of  it, 
whether  either  of  thefe  two  hypothefes,  urged  with 
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the  fame,  or  greater  difficulties,  &c.  be  not  far  more  chap. 
weakly  proved  than  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity  is,  or  L 
the  produ&ion  of  the  world  by  him. 

r.  They  run  tbemf elves  into  the  fame  difficulties  which 
they  would  avoid  in  the  belief  of  a  Deity;  and  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  evidence  of  an  entangled  mind  than 
this  is  :  to  deny  a  thing  becauie  of  Tome  difficulty 
in  it,  and  inftead  of  it  to  aifert  another  thing  which 
is  chargeable  with  the  very  fame  difficulty  in  a  higher 
degree.  Thus  when  they  reject  a  Deity,  becaufe 
they  cannot  underftand  what  infinity  means ;  both 
thefe  hypothefes  are  liable  to  the  fame  intricacy  in 
apprehending  the  nature  of  fomething  infinite.  For, 
according- to  the  Epicureans,  there  muft  be  an  infi- 
nite fpace ;  and  what  greater  eafe  to  the  mind  is  there 
in  conceiving  an  idea  of  that,  than  of  an  infinite  Be- 
ing ?  And  if  the  world  be  eternal,  there  muft  have 
been  pall  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  ages ;  and  is  not 
the  underftanding  as  eafily  loft  in  this,  as  in  an  eter- 
nal Being  which  created  the  world  ?  For  if  the  courfe 
of  generations  in  the  world  had  no  beginning  at  all 
(which  necefTarily  follows  upon  the  eternity  of  the 
world),  then  an  infinite  number  of  fucceffions  are  al- 
ready paft,  and  if  paft,  then  at  an  end  ;  and  fo  we 
find  an  infinite  which  hath  had  an  end,  which  is  a 
confequence  becoming  one  who  avoids  the  belief  of  a 
Deity,  becauie  infinity  is  an  unconceivable  thing. 
Befides,  if  the  number  of  generations  hath  been  in- 
finite, thefe  two  confequences  will  unavoidably  fol- 
low, which  the  reafon  of  any  one  but  an  Atheift 
would  ftartle  at,  that  one  infinite  may  be  greater 
than  another,  and  that  the  part  is  equal  to  the 
whole.  For  let  him  fix  where  he  pleafes  in  the  courfe 
of  generations,  I  demand,  whether  in  the  great-grand- 
father's time  the  fucceffion  of  generations  was  finite 
or  infinite  9  if  finite,  then  it  had  a  beginning,  and  fo 
the  world  not  eternal  -9  if  infinite,  then  I  afk,  whether 
there  were  not  a  longer  fucceffion  of  generations  in 
the  time  of  his  great-grand-children,  and  fo  there 
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book  mufl  be  a  number  greater  than  that  which  was  infi- 
'  nite  ;  for  the  former  fucceflion  was  infinite,  and  this 
hath  more  generations  in  it  than  that  had :  but  if  it 
be  faid  that  they  were  equal,  becaufe  both  infinite, 
then  the  fucceflion  of  generations  to  the  grand- 
father, being  but  a  part  of  that  which  extends  to  his 
grand-children  and  pofterity,  the  part  is  equal  to  the 
whole.  And  is  not  now  the  notion  of  an  infinite 
Being  enough  to  ftumble  an  Atheift's  reafon,  when 
he  can  fo  nimbly  leap  over  fo  apparent  contradic- 
tions ?  I  infift  not  on  this  as  an  evident  demonftrai* 
tion  to  prove  a  Deity,  which  poflibly  it  may  not 
amount  to,  becaufe  it  may  only  dcmonftrate  the  im* 
poflibility  of  our  underftanding's  comprehending  the 
nature  of  infinity.  But  however,  it  doth  mod  evi- 
dently demonftrate  the  folly  and  unreafonablenefs  of 
the  Atheift,  who  rejects  the  being  of  God  on  the 
account  of  his.  infinity,  when  his  underftanding  is 
more  loft  in  apprehending  an  infinite  fucceflion  of 
generations ;  which,  follows  from  his  fuppofition  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  If  then  it  be  impoffible, 
as  it  is,  upon  any  principles  whatfoever,  to  avoid 
the  conception  of  fomewhat  infinite  and  eternal,  ei- 
ther matter  or  fpace,  or  fome  being,  let  any  one  ap- 
peal to  his  own  reafon  whether  it  be  not  more  agree- 
able to  that,  to  attribute  thefe  perfections  to  fuch  a 
Being,  to  whofe  idea  they  necefiarily  belong,  than  to 
attribute  them  to  this  world,  in  whofe  conception 
they  are  not  at  all  implied,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  far  more  puzzle  our  underftandings,  than 
when  we  conceive  them  to  be  in  God  ?  If  fomewhat 
muft  have  a  continued  duration,  and  be  of  an  un- 
bounded nature,  how  much  more  rational  is-  it  to 
conceive  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  to  be  con- 
joined with  eternity  and  infinity,  than  to  beftow 
thefe  attributes  upon  an  empty  fpace,  or  upon  dull 
and  una&ive  matter  ?  It  cannot  be  reafon,  then,  but 
fome  more  bafe  and  unworthy  principle,  which 
makes  the  Atheift  queftion  the  being  of  God,  be- 
caufe 
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caufe  his  perfections  are  unconceivable,  when,  ac-  chap. 
cording  to  his  own  principles,  the  moft  puzzling  at-  *' 
tributes  of  God  return  upon  him  with  more  force 
and  violence,  and  that  in  a  more  inexplicable  man- 
ner. 

2.  As  the  Atheift  muft  admit  thofe  things  him-  vnr. 
felf  which  he  rejects  the  being  of  God  for,  lb  he  ad- 
mits them  upon  far  weaker  grounds  than  we  do  at- 
tribute them  to  God.  If  any  thing  may  be  made 
evident  to  man's  natural  reafon  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Being  fo  infinite  as  God  is,  we  doubt 
not  but  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have  great  afiur- 
ance  of  the  being  of  God ;  but  how  far  muft  the 
Atheift  go,  how  heartily  muft  he  beg  before  his  hy-r 
pothefis,  either  of  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms, 
or  eternity  of  the  world,  will  be  granted  to  him  ? 
For  if  we  ftay  till  he  proves  either  of  thefe  by  evi- 
dent and  demonftrative  reafons,  the  world  may  have 
an  end  before  he  proves  his  atoms  could  give  it  a 
beginning  $  and  we  may  find  it  eternal,  a  parte  poft, 
before  he  can  prove  it  was  fo  a  parte  ante.  For-  the 
proof  of  a  Deity  we  appeal  to  his  own  faculties,  rea- 
tori  and  confeience ;  we  make  ufe  of  arguments  be- 
fore his  eyes ;  we  bring  the  univerfal  fenie  of  man- 
kind along  with  us  :  but  for  his  principles,  we  muft 
wholly  alter  the  prefent  ftage  of  the  world,  and 
crumble  the  whole  univerfe  into  little  particles  j  we 
muft  grind  the  fun  to  powder,  and  by  a  new  way  of 
interment  turn  the  earth  into  duft  and  allies,  before 
we  can  fo  much  as  imagine  how  the  world  could  be 
framed.  And  when  we  have  thus  far  begged  leave 
to  imagine  things  to  be  what  they  never  were,  we 
muft  then  ftand  by  in  fome  infinite  fpace  to  behold 
the  frifkings  and  dancings  about  of  thefe  little  par- 
ticles of  matter,  till,  by  their  frequent  rencounters 
and  juftlings  one  upon  another,  they  at  laft  link 
themfelves  together,  and  run  fo  long  in  a  round  till 
they  make  whirlpools  enough  for  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  and  all  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  emerge  out 
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book  of.  But  what  was  it  which  at  firft  fet  thefe  little  par- 
111  tides  of  matter  in  motion  ?  Whence  came  fo  great 
variety  in  them  to  produce  fuch  wonderful  diverfi- 
ties  in  bodies  as  there  are  in  the  world  ?  How  came 
thefe  carnal  motions  to  hit  fo  luckily  into  fuch  ad- 
mirable contrivances  as  are  in  the  univerfe  ?  When  I 
once  fee  a  thoufand  blind  men  run  the  point  of  a 
fword  in  at  a  key-hole  without  one  miffing ;  when 
I  find  them  all  frifking  together  in  a  fpacious  field, 
and  exactly  meeting  all  at  laft  in  the  very  middle  of 
it ;  when  I  once  find,  as  Tully  fpeaks,  the  annals  of 
Ennius  fairly  written  in  a  heap  of  fand,  and,  as  Kep- 
ler's wife  told  him,  a  room  full  of  herbs  moving  up 
and  down,  fall  down  into  the  exadt  order  of  fallads, 
I  may  then  think  the  atomical  hypothefis  probable, 
and  not  before.  But  what  evidence  of  reafon  or  de- 
monftration  have  we,  that  the  great  bodies  of  the 
world  did  remit  from  fuch  a  motion  of  thefe  fmall 
particles  ?  //  is  pqffible  to  be fo>  faith  Epicurus.  What 
if  we  grant  it  poflible ;  can  no  things  in  the  world 
be,  which  it  is  poflible  might  have  been  otherwife  ? 
What  elfe  thinks  Epicurus  of  the  generations  of 
things  now  ?  They  are  fuch  certainly  as  the  world 
now  is ;  and  yet  he  believes  it  was  once  otherwife. 
Muft  therefore  a  bare  poflibility  of  the  contrary 
make  us  deny  our  reafon,  filence  confcience,  contra- 
dict the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind  by  excluding  a 
Deity  out  of  the  world  ?  But  whence  doth  it  appear 
poflible  ?  Did  we  ever  find  any  thing  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  world  produced  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
fuch  a  concourfe  of  atoms  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe  we  find 
in  natural  beings  how  much  thefe  particles  of  matter 
ferve  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  nature  ?  But  doth 
it  at  all  follow,  becaufe  now  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  wifely  orders  the  world,  and  things  in 
it,  that  thefe  particles,  with  their  feveral  afFedtions 
and  motion,  may  give  us  a  tolerable  account  of  many 
appearances  as  to.  bodies,  that  therefore  the  univerfe 
Jiad  its  original  merely  by  a  concretion  of  thefe,  with- 
out 
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out  any  Divine  hand  to  order  and  direct  their  mo-  chap. 

tion  ?  But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  the  crea-   L_ 

tion  of  the  world ;  our  defign  now  is  only  to  com- 
pare the  notion  of  a  Deity,  and  of  the  Atheift's  hy- 
pothecs in  point  of  perfpicuity  and  evidence  of  rea- 
fon  ;  of  which  let  any  one  who  hath  reafon  judge. 
Thus  we  fee  how  the  Atheift,  in  denying  a  Deity, 
muft  aflert  fomething  elfe  inftead  of  it,  which  is* 
prefled  with  the  fame,  if  not  greater  difficulties,  and 
proved  by  far  lefs  reafon. 

The  Atheift,  by  the  fame  p'inciples  on  which  he  denies  ix. 
a  Gody  muft  deny  fome  things  which  are  apparently  true.  *• 
Which  will  be  evident  by  our  running  over  the  moft 
plaufible  pretences  which  he  infifts  upon. 

i.  Becaufe  the  being  of  God  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrated.  But  how  doth  the  Atheift  mean  it  ?  Is  it 
becaufe  God  cannot  be  demonftrated  to  fenfe,  that 
we  cannot  [digito  motiftrari  &  dicier  hie  eft]  point  at 
him  with  our  fingers  ?  It  is  a  fign  there  is  little  of 
reafon  left,  where  fenfe  is  made  the  only  umpire  of 
all  kinds  of  beings.  Muft  all  intellectual  beings  be 
profcribed  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  becaufe  they 
cannot  pafs  the  fcrutiny  of  fenfe  ?  And  by  the  fame 
reafon  all  colours  (hall  be  dafhed  out,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  heard;  all  noifes  filenced,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  feen  ?  For  why  may  not  one  fenfe  be  fet 
to  judge  of  all  objects  of  fenfe  with  far  more  reafon, 
than  fenfe  itfelf  be  fet  as  judge  over  intellectual  be- 
ings ?  But 'yet  it  is  wifely  done  of  the  Atheift  to 
make  fenfe  his  judge  ;  for  if  we  once  appeal  to  this, 
he  knows  our  caufe  is  loft ;  for  as  he  faid  of  a  phy- 
fician,  when  one  afked  him  whether  he  had  any  ex- 
perience of  him,  No,  faid  he,  Sipericulum  feciffem,  non 
viverem  ;  if I  had  tried  himy  I  had  been  dead  ere  nozv  ; 
fo  here,  if  God  were  to  be  tried  by  the  judgment  of 
fenfe,  he  muft  ceafe  to  be  God  ;  for  how  can  an  in- 
finite and  fpiritual  Being  be  difcerncd  by  the  judg- 
ment of  fenfe  ?  And  if  he  be  not  an  infinite  and  fpi- 
ritual Being,  he  is  not  God.    But  it  may  be  the 
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book  Atheift's  meaning  is  not  fo  grofs,  but  he  intends  fuch 

 a  demonftration  to  reafon,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 

or  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  parts  j  with  fuch  a 
demonftration  he  would  fit  down  contented.  But 
will  no  lefs  than  this  ferve  him  ?  What  becomes  then 
of  the  worlds  being  made  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms  ?  Is  this  as  evident  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four  ?  And  will  the  philofophical  Atheift  really 
believe  nothing  in  nature,  but  what  is  as  evident  to 
him  in  material  beings  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  parts  ?  By  any  means  let  Atheifts  then  write  phi- 
lofophy,  that  at  the  laft  the  clocks  in  London  may 
ftrike  together,  and  the  philofophers  agree ;  for  I 
fuppofe  none  of  them  queftion  that.    But  yet  it  is 
poffible  the  Atheift  may,  in  a  good  humour,  abate 
fomething  of  this,  and  mean  by  demonftration  fuch 
a  proof  as  takes  away  all  difficulties.    If  he  means  as 
to  the  ground  of  affent,  we  undertake  it ;  if  as  to  the 
object  apprehended,  we  reject  it  as  unreafonable,  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  a  Being  infinite  mould  be  com- 
prehended by  us  ;  for  if  it  could,  it  were  no  longer 
infinite.  But  let  us  try  this  principle  by  other  things ; 
and  how  evident  is  it  that  on  this  account  fome 
things  muft  be  denied  which  himlelf  will  confefs 
to  be  true  ?  For  inftance,  that  opprobrium  philofo- 
phorum,  the  divifibility  of  quantity,  or  extended 
matter  into  finite  or  infinite  parts ;  let  him  take 
which  fide  he  pleafe,  and  fee  whether,  by  the  force  of 
thefe  arguments  on  either  fide,*  if  he  hold  to  this 
principle,  he  muft  not  be  forced  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  world  ;  and  then 
we  may  well  have  an  infinite  empty  fpace,  when  by 
force  of  this  one  principle  both  God  and  matter  are 
banifhcd  quite  out  of  the  world.    But  if  the  Atheift 
will  but  come  one  ftep  lower,  and  by  his  demonftra- 
tion intend  nothing  elfe  but  fuch  a  fufficient  proof  of 
it  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of,  he  will  not 
only  fpeak  moft  confonantiy  to  reafon,  but  may  be  in 
fome  hopes  of  gaining  fatisfaftion  :  for  it  is  moft 
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evident,  that  all  things  are  not  capable  of  the  like  chap. 
way  of  proof ;  and  that  in  fome  cafes  the  poflibility  lm 
of  the  contrary  muft  be  no  hindrance  to  an  un- 
doubted affent.    What  thefe  proofs  are,  will  appear 
afterwards.    I  come  to  the  next  ground  of  the 
Atheift's  opinion  ;  which  is, 

2.  The  weaknefs  of  fome  arguments  trough  to  prove  a 
Deity.  But  let  us  grant  that  fome  arguments  will 
not  dp  it>  doth  it  therefore  follow  that  none  can  do 
it  ?  What  if  fome  have  proved  the  fun  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world,  and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  very 
weak  arguments,  will  the  Atheift  therefore  queftion 
it  ?  What  if  Epicurus  hath  proved  his  atomical  hy- 
potheiis  by  fome  filly  fophifms,  will  the  Atheift 
therefore  rather  believe  the  creation  of  the  world  than 
it  ?  What  if  the  Atheift  may  make  himfelf  fport  at 
fome  ftories  of  apparitions,  inlifted  on  to  prove  a  De- 
ity, doth  it  therefore  follow  there  is  no  God,  becaufe 
fome  perforis  have  been  over-credulous  ?  What  if 
fome,  having  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  may  attri- 
bute fuch  things  to  God's  immediate  hand,  which 
may  be  produced  by  natural  caufes,  doth  it  thence 
follow  that  God  hath  no  hand  in  governing  the  world 
at  all  ?  What  if  fears,  and  hopes,  and  perfuafions, 
may  depend  much  on  principles  of  education,  muft 
confeience  then  be  refolved  wholly  into  thefe?  What 
if  fome  devout  melancholift  may  embrace  the  iflues 
of  his  own  imagination  for  the  impreffions  of  the  * 
Divine  Spirit,  doth  it  therefore  follow,  that  religion 
is  nothing  but  ftrength  of  fancy,  improved  by  prin- 
ciples of  education  ?  What  if  fome  of  the  numerous 
proofs  of  a  Deity  were  cut  off,  and  only  thofe  made 
ufe  of  which  are  of  the  greateft  force,  would  the  truth 
furTer  at  all  by  that  ?  I  grant  advantage  is  often  taken 
againft  a  thing  more  by  one  weak  argument  brought 
for  it,  than  for  it  by  the  ftrongeft  proofs  :  but  I  fay 
it  is  unreafonable  it  mould  be  fo  ;  and  were  men  ra- 
tional and  ingenuous,  it  would  not  be  fo.  Many 
times  arguments  may  be  good  in  their  order,  but 
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they  are  mifplaced  ;  fome  may  prove  the  thing  ra- 
tional, which  may  not  prove  it  true  ;  fome  may  (hew 
the  abfurdities  of  the  adverfaries'  reje&ing  the  thing, 
which  may  not  be  fufficient  to  prove  it.  Now  when 
men  number,  and  not  weigh  their  arguments,  but 
give  them  in  the  lump  to  the  main  queftion,  with- 
out fitting  them  to  their  feveral  places,  they  do  more 
diflervice  to  the  main  of  the  battle  by  the  diforder 
of  their  forces,  than  they  can  advantage  it  by  the 
number  of  them. 

3.  Another  great  pretence  the  Atheift  hath,  is, 
that  religion  is  only  an  invention  of  politicians, 
which  they  awe  people  with  as  they  pleafe ;  and 
therefore  tell  them  of  a  God,  and  another  world, 
as  mothers  fend  young  children  to  fchool  to  keep 
them  in  better  order,  that  they  may  govern  them 
with  the  greater  eafe.  To  this  I  anfwer,  1.  Religion, 
I  grant,  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  well-govern- 
ing the  world  ;  nay,  fo  great,  that  were  the  Atheift's 
opinion  true,  and  the  world  perfuaded  of  it,  it  were 
impoffible  the  world  could  be  well  governed.  For 
the  government  of  the  world  in  civil  focieties  de- 
pends not  fo  much  on  force,  as  the  facred  bonds  of 
duty  and  allegiance,  which  hold  a  nation  that  owns 
religion  as  true,  in  far  furer  obligations  to  endeavour 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  nation  than  ever  violence 
can  do.  For  in  this  cafe  only  an  opportunity  is 
watched  for  to  (hake  off  that  which  they  account  a 
yoke  upon  their  necks  ;  whereas  when  men's  minds 
are  poflefled  with  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  obligation  to 
obedience  out  of  confeience,  the  reins  may*  be  held 
with  greater  eafe ;  and  yet  the  people  be  better  ma- 
naged by  them,  than  by  fuch  as  only  gall  and  enrage 
them.  So  that  I  grant  true  religion  to  be  the  mod 
ferviceable  principle  for  the  governing  of  civil  focie- 
ties :  but  withal,  I  fay,  2.  It  were  impoffible  religion 
fhould  be  fo  much  made  ufe  of  for  the  governing  of 
people,  were  there  not  a  real  propenlity  and  inclina- 
tion to  religion  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men.  For 
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as,  did  not  men  love  themfelves  and  their  children,  c  h 

their  eftates  and  interefts,  it  were  impoflible  to  keep   

them  in  obedience  to  laws  :  but  doth  it  follow,  be- 
caufe  magiftrates  perfuade  people  to  obedience,  by 
fuiting  laws  to  the  general  intereft  of  men,  that 
therefore  the  magiftrates  firft  made  them  love  them- 
felves and  their  own  concerns  ?  So  it  is  in  religion ; 
the  magiftrate  may  make  ufe  of  this  propenfity  to  re- 
ligion in  men  for  civil  ends,  but  his  making  ufe  of 
it  doth  fuppofe  it,  and  not  inftill  it.  For  were  reli- 
gion nothing  elfe  in  the  world  but  a  defign  only  of 
politicians,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  keep  that  de- 
fign from  being  difcovered  at  one  time  or  other ;  and 
when  once  it  came  to  be  known,  it  would  hurry  the 
■whole  world  into  confufion  ;  and  the  people  would 
make  no  fcruple  of  ail  oaths  and  obligations,  but 
every  one  would  feek  to  do  others  what  mifchief  he 
could  if  he  had  opportunity,  and  obey  no  further 
than  fear  and  force  conftrained  him.  Therefore  no 
principle  can  be  fo  dangerous  to  a  ftate  as  atheifm,  nor 
any  thing  more  promote  its  peace  than  true  religion ; 
and  the  more  men  are  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, they  will  be  the  better  fubje&s,  and  the  morg 
ufeful  in  civil  focieties.  As  well  then  may  an  Atheift 
fay  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  good-nature  in  the 
world,  becaufe  that  is  apt  to  be  abufed,  nor  any  fuch 
thing  as  love,  becaufe  that  may  be  cheated  ;  as  that 
religion  is  nothing  but  a  defign,  becaufe  men  may 
♦make  it  ftalk  to  their  private  ends.  Thus  we  fee 
how  the  Atheift,  by  the  force  of  thofe  principles  on 
which  he  denies  a  God,  muft  be  forced  to  deny  other 
things  ;  which  yet,  by  his  own  confeflion,  are  appa- 
rently true. 

So  I  come  to  the  third  propofition,  which  is,  That  3 
we  have  as  certain  evidence  thai  there  is  a  God,  as  we  Prop 
can  have,  confidering  his  nature.    When  we  demand 
the  proof  of  a  thing,  our  firft  eye  muft  be  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  which  we  defire  may  be  proved ; 
for  things  equally  true  are  not  capable  of  equal  evi- 
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book  dence,  nor  have  like  manners  of  probation.  There 
ilK  is  no  demonftration  in  Euclid  will  ferve  to  prove  that 
there  are  luch  places  as  the  Indies.  We  cannot  prove 
the  earth  is  round  by  the  judgment  of  fenfe,  nor  that 
the  foul  is  immortal  by  corporeal  phantafms.  Every 
diftinct  kind  of  being  hath  its  peculiar  way  of  proba- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  at  all  won- 
dered at,  if  the  fupreme  and  infinite  Being  have  his 
peculiar  way  of  demonftrating  himfelf  to  the  minds 
of  men.  If  then  we  have  as  evident  proofs  of  the 
exiftence  of  God  as  we  can  have,  confidering  the  in- 
finity of  his  nature,  it  is  all  which  in  reafon  we  can 
defire  ;  and  of  that  kind  of  proofs  we  have  thefe  fol- 
lowing :  For,  i .  If  God  hath  Jlamped  an  univerfal  cba~ 
rafter  of  himfelf  upon  the  minds  of  men*  2.  If  the  things 
in  the  world  are  the  manifejl  effefts  of  infinite  wifdomy 
goodnefs,  and  power.  3.  If  there  be  fucb  things  in  the 
world  which  are  unaccountable  without  a  Deity,  then  we 
may  with  fafety  and  afiurance  conclude  that  there  is  a 
God. 

1 .  That  God  hath  imprinted  an  univerfal  char  abler  of 
himfelf  on  the  minds  of  men  \  and  that  may  be  known 
by  two  things.  1 .  If  it  be  fucb  as  bears  the  fame  im- 
portance among  all  perfons.  2.  Ij  it  be  fucb  as  cannot 
be  mijlakenfor  the  char  after  of  any  thing  elfe. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  firft,  whereby  I  (hall  prove 
this  character  to  be  univerfal,  becaufe  the  whole 
world  hath  confented  in  it.  This  argument  we  may 
'  rely  on  with  the  greater  fecurity,  becaufe  it  was  the 
only  argument  which  retained  the  Deity  in  the  anci- 
ent fchool  of  Epicurus  j  which,  could  he  have  thought 
of  as  eafy  a  way  of  evading,  as  he  thought  he  had 
found  out  as  to  the  origin  of  the  univerfe,  he  was  nc» 
fuch  great  friend  to  the  very  name  of  a  God,  as  to 
have  retained  it  as  an  anticipation  or  prolepiis  of  hu- 
man nature.  And  this  argument,  from  the  univer-* 
fal  confent  of  the  world,  was  that  which  bore  the 
greateft  fway  among  the  philofophers ;  who  went  by 
nothing  but  dictates  of  natural  light,  which  they 
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could  not  fo  clearly  difcover  in  any  things  as  in  thole  c  HLA  p« 
which  all  mankind  did  unanimoufly  confent  in.         ,  ,j 
Two  things  I  (hall  make  out  this  by.    i.  That  no 
fufficietit  account  can  be  given  of  fo  univerfal  a  confent 
unlefs  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  voice  of  nature.    2.  That 
the  diffent  of  any  particular  perfons  is  not  fufficient  to  con- 
trol fo  univerfal  an  agreement. 

i .  That  no  fufficient  account  of  it  can  be  given*  but  only 
by  ajferting  it  to  be  a  diclate  of  nature.  In  fo  ftrange  a 
diflent  as  there  hath  been  in  the  world,  concerning 
moft  of  thofe  things  which  relate  to  mankind  in  com- 
mon, as  the  models  of  government,  the  laws  they  are 
ruled  by,  the  particular  rites  and  cuftoms  of  worihip, 
we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  judge  that  thofe  com- 
mon principles,  which  were  the  foundations  on  which 
aH  thefe  feveral  different  cuftoms  were  built,  were  not 
the  effedt  of  any  pofitive  laws,  nor  the  mere  force  of 
principles  of  education,  but  ibmething  which  had  a 
deeper  root  and  foundation  in  the  principles  of  na- 
ture itfelf.  A  common  and  univerfal  effect  muft 
flow  from  fome  common  and  univerfal  caule.  So  the 
Stoic  argues  in  Tully  :  if  there  were  no  God,  non  cicerode 
tarn  ftabttis  opinio  permaneret,  nec  confirmaretnr  diuturni-  De°r' 
tate  temports,  nec  una  cum  fecuhs  atattbufque  hominum  in- 
veterate potuiffet.  Jt  is  ftrange  to  think  that  mankind, 
in  fo  many  ages  of  the  world,  fhould  not  grow  wife 
enough  to  rid  itfelf  of  fo  troublefome  an  opinion  as 
that  was,  of  the  being  of  God,  had  it  not  been  true. 

We  fee,  in  all  the  alterations  of  the  world,  other 
vain  opinions  have  been  detected,  refuted,  and  lhaken 
off :  if  this  had  been  fuch,  how  comes  it  to  remain 
the  fame  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  ?  Opi- 
nionum  comment  a  delet  dies,  natura  judicia  confirmat.  It 
is  a  great  difcredit  to  time,  to  make  it  like  a  river 
in  that  fenfe ;  that  it  bears  up  only  lighter  things, 
when  matters  of  greateft  weight  are  funk  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  paft  recovery.  This  may  pafs  for  a  hand- 
fome  alluiion,  as  to  the  opinions  and  writings  of  par- 
ticular perfons,  but  cannot  be  underftood  of  fuch 
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book  things  which  are  founded  on  the  univerfal  confent  of 
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the  world  ;  for  thefe  common  notions  of  human  na- 
ture are  fo  fuited  to  the  temper  of  the  world,  that 
they  pafs  down  the  ftrong  current  of  time  with  the 
fame  facility  that  a  well  built  (hip,  though  of  good 
burthen,  doth  furrow  the  ocean.  So  that  if  we  muft 
adhere  to  the  allegory,  it  is  eafily  replied,  that  it  is 
not  the  weight  of  things  which  makes  them  fink,  but 
the.unfuitablenefs  of  their  fuperficies  to  that  of  the 
water.  So  we  fee  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  will  fink, 
when  a  ftately  (hip  is  borne  up ;  fo  fuch  things  which 
have  not  that  agreeablenefs  in  them  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  may  foon  be  loft ;  but  fuch  as  lie  fo 
even  upon  the  fuperficies  of  the  foul  will  ftill  float 
above  the  water,  and  never  be  loft  in  the  fwifteft  cur- 
rent of  time.  Thus  we  afTert  this  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind,  as  to  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  to  be  a 
thing  fo  confonant  to  our  natural  reafon,  that  as  long 
as  there  are  men  in  the  world,  it  will  continue, 
xi.  But  now  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Epicurus,  how  mankind  fliould  univer- 
sally agree  in  feme  common  fentiments  5  much  lefs 
how  it  fliould  haye  fuch  an  anticipation,  as  himfelf 
grants,  of  the  being  of  God.  For  if  the  foul  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  fome  more  active  and  vigorous  par- 
tides  of  matter  (as  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that 
r irk  "  v    his  opinion  was,  that  the  foul  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 

dflrnd.     Jyftei*      CLTGfxw  Xuordruv  xai      oyfvXwTaTM*,  of  the  mofi 

TYi\.k€t.y  fmoot^  and  rou>id  Mows)  ;  if  fo,  it  is  very  hard  appre- 
hending how  any  fuch  things  as  anticipations,  or 
common  notions,  can  be  lodged  in  the  foul ;  for  if 
cur  fouls  be  nothing  elfe  but  fome  fmall  fphaerical 
corpufcles  which  move  up  and  down  the  body,  as  the 
Epicurean  philofophy  fuppofeth,  then  all  our  know- 
ledge and  perception  muft  depend  on  motion ;  which 
motion  muft  be  by  the  impreffion  of  external  ob- 
jects :  which  Lucretius  acknowledged  and  contends 
for. 
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Invenies  primis  a  fenjtbus  ejje  creatam  1.  ' 

Notitiam  vert.  ' 

Lucret.  I.  in 

If  then  our  knowledge  of  truth  comes  in  by  our  v*  4*°* 
fcnfes,  and  fenfation  doth  wholly  depend  upon  the 
impreffion  of  outward  objeAs,  what  becomes  of  all 
Common  options,  and  of  the  prolepfis  of  a  Deity  ? 
Unlefs  we  fiippofe  the  knowledge  of  a  Deity  came  in 
by  fenfe,  which  Epicurus  himfelf  denies,  when  he  at- 
tributes to  the  Deity,  t\pt  corpus,  but  quafi  corpus,  as  ciccrode 
Tully  tells  us,  and  therefore  he  is  not  a  proper  objeft  Dcar» 
of  fenfe.  So  that  it  is  impoffible  there  (hould  be  any  ' u 
fuch  thing  as  a  natural  notion,  which  may  be  the 
ground  of  univerfal  confent  among  men,  according 
to  the  doftrine  of  Epicurus  ->  and  therefore  it  (lands 
to  all  reafon  in  the  world,  that,  if  our  fenfes  be  the 
only  competent  judges  of  truth,  men  (hould  differ 
about  nothing  more  than  fuch  things  which  cannot 
be  tried  by  the  judgment  of  fenfe ;  fuch  as  the  no- 
tion of  a  God  is  (for  where  (hould  men  be  more  un- 
certain in  their  judgments,  than  in  fuch  things  which 
they  have  no  rule  at  all  to  go  by  in  the  judging  of?) 
but  we  are  fo  far  from  finding  it  fo,  that  men  are 
nothing  fo  much  agreed  about  the  objedts  of  fenfe, 
as  they  are  about  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity ;  and  there- 
fore we  fee  this  univerfal  confent  of  mankind,  con- 
cerning a  God,  cannot  be  falved  by  the  principles  of 
thofe  who  deny  it ;  according  to  which  no  account 
at  all  can  be  given  of  any  fuch  things  as  univerfal  or 
common  notions. 

Neither  can  this  univerfal  confent  of  mankind  be  xn 
enervated  with  any  greater  probability  by  thofe  Athe- 
ifhs  who  aflert  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  refolve 
this  confent  wholly  into  mere  tradition  ;  fuch  as  the 
fables  of  poets  were  conveyed  in  from  one  to  another. 
For  I  demand,  concerning  this  tradition,  whether 
ever  it  had  any  beginning  or  no  ?  If  it  had  no  be- 
ginning, it  could  be  no  tradition  ;  for  that  muft  run 
up  to  iome  perfons  from  whom  it  firft  came.  Again, 
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book  if  it  had  no  beginning,  it  was  neceffary  that  it  mould 
UL  always  be  on  the  fame  accounts  on  which  they  make 
the  world  eternal.  And  if  it  be  neceffary,  it  muft 
be  antecedent  to  any  free  aft  of  man's  will  which 
tradition  fuppofeth ;  and  fo  fome  falfe  opinion  would 
be  found  to  be  as  neceffary  as  the  world's  being  eter- 
nal (and  by  confequence  the  world's  being  eternal 
may  be  a  neceffary  falfe  opinion) :  but  if  any  falfe 
opinion  be  once  granted  neceffary,  it  then  follows 
that  our  faculties  are  not  true,  and  that  nature  is  a 
neceffary  caufe  of  fome  notorious  falfity ;  which  is 
the  higheft  impeachment  the  Atheift  could  have  laid 
upon  his  only  adored  nature ;  which  muft  then  have 
done  that  which  Ariftotle  was  afhamed  to  think 
ever  nature  fhould  be  guilty  of,  which  is  fomething 
in  vain ;  for  to  what  purpofe  mould  man  have  ra- 
tional faculties,  if  he  be  under  an  unavoidable  necef- 
fity  of  being  deceived?  If  then  it  be  granted  that 
this  tradition  had  once  a  beginning,  either  it  began 
with  human  nature,  or  human  nature  did  exift  long 
before  it.  If  it  began  with  mankind,  then  mankind 
had  a  beginning,  and  fo  the  world  was  not  eternal ; 
if  mankind  did  exift  before  this  tradition,  I  then  en- 
quire in  what  time,  and  by  what  means,  came  this 
tradition  firft  to  be  embraced,  if  it  doth  not  fuppofe 
the  exiftence  of  a  Deity  ?  Can  any  age  be  mentioned 
in  hiftory,  wherein  this  tradition  was  not  univerfally 
received  ?  And,  which  is  moft  to  our  purpofe,  the  fur- 
ther we  go  back  in  hiftory,  the  fuller  the  world  was 
of  deities,  if  we  believe  the  Heathen  hiftories  ;  but 
however  no  age  can  be  inftanced  in,  wherein  this  tra- 
dition began  firft  to  be  believed  in  the  world.  We 
can  trace  the  poetic  fables  to  their  true  original,  by 
the  teftimonies  of  thofe  who  believed  them ;  we 
know  the  particular  authors  of  them,  and  what  courfe 
they  took  in  divulging  of  them ;  we  find  great  diver- 
fities  among  themfelves  in  the  meaning  of  them,  and 
many  nations  that  never  heard  of  them.  But  all  things 
are  quite  otherwife  in  this  tradition  j  we  have  none 
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to  fix  on  as  the  firft  authors  of  it.  If  the  world  were  chap. 
eternal,  and  the  belief  of  a  Deity  fabulous,  we  can-  L 
not  underftand  by  what  artifice  a  fabulous  tradition 
could  come  to  be  fo  univerfally  received  in  the  world, 
that  no  nation  of  old  could  be  inftanced  in  by  the 
inquifitive  philofophers,  but  however  rude  and  bar- 
barous it  was,  yet  it  owned  a  deity.  How  could 
fuch  a  tradition  be  fpread  fo  far,  but  either  by  force 
or  fraud?  It  could  not  be  by  force,  becaufe  em- 
braced by  an  unanimous  confent,  where  no  force  at 
all  hath  been  ufed  j  and  hath  been  fo  rooted  in  the 
very  natures  of  thofe  people  who  have  been  moft  ten- 
der of  their  liberties,  that  they  have  refented  no  in- 
dignity fo  highly,  as  any  affronts  they  conceived  to 
be  offered  to  their  gods.  Nay,  and  where  any  per- 
fons  feem  to  quit  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  we  find  what 
force  and  violence  they  have  ufed  to  their  own  reafon 
and  confcience,  to  bring  themfelves  to  atheifm,  which 
they  could  not  fubdue  their  minds  to  any  longer 
than  the  will  could  command  the  understanding; 
which,  when  it  gained  but  a  little  liberty  to  examine 
itfelf,  or  view  the  world,  or  was  alarmed  with  thun- 
der, earthquakes,  or  violent  ficknefs,  did  bring  back 
again  the  fenfe  of  a  Deity  with  greater  force  and 
power  than  they  had  endeavoured  to  (hake  it  off 
with.  Now  had  this  tradition  come  by  force  into 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  a  fecret  exultation 
of  mind  to  be  freed  from  it ;  as  we  fee  nature  re- 
joiceth  to  make  off  every  thing  which  is  violent,  and 
to  fettle  every  thing  according  to  its  due  order.  It 
is  only  fraud,  then,  which  can  be  with  any  reafon 
imagined  in  this  cafe  ;  and  how  unreafonable  it  is  to 
imagine  it  here,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  doth 
confider  how  extremely  jealous  the  world  is  of  being 
impofed  upon  by  the  fubtlety  of  fuch  who  are 
thought  to  be  the  greateft  politicians.  For  the  very 
opinion  of  their  fubtlety  makes  them  apt  to  fufpecl:  a 
defign  in  every  thing  they  fpeak  or  do  ;  fo  that  no- 
thing doth  more  generally  hinder  the  entertaining  of 
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book  any  motion  fo  much  among  vulgar  people,  as  that  tt 
nL  comes  from  a  perfon  reputed  very  politic.  So  that 
the  moft  politic  way  of  gaining  upon  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  vulgar,  is  by  taking  upon  one  the  greateft 
appearance  of  fimplicity  and  integrity  ;  and  this  now 
could  not  be  done  by  fuch  politicians  which  we  now 
(peak  of,  but  by  accommodating  themfelves  to  fach 
things  in  the  people,  which  were  fo  confonant  to 
their  natures,  that  they  could  fufpeA  no  defign  at  all 
in  the  matters  propounded  to  them.  And  thus  I 
aflert  it  to  have  been  in  the  prefent  cafe,  in  ail  thofe 
politic  governors  who  at  firft  brought  the  world  into 
both  civil  and  religious  focieties,  after  they  were 
grown  rude  and  barbarous ;  for  as  it  had  been  impof- 
fible  to  have  brought  them  into  civil  focieties,  unlefs 
there  had  been  fuppofed  an  inclination  to  fociety  in 
them,  fo  it  had  been  equally  impoffibie  to  have 
brought  them  to  embrace  any  particular  way  of  re- 
ligion, unlefs  there  had  been  a  natural  propenfity  to 
religion  implanted  in  them,  and  founded  in  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.  And  there- 
fore we  never  find  any  of  the  ancient  founders  of 
commonwealths  go  about  to  perfuade  the  people 
that  there  was  a  God ;  but  this  they  fuppofed,  and 
made  their  advantage  of  it,  the  better  to  draw  the 
people  on  to  embrace  that  way  of  worfliip,  which 
they  delivered  to  them  as  moft  fuitable  to  their  own 
defign.  And  this  is  plainly  evident  in  the  vaft  dif- 
ference of  defigns  and  interefts  which  were  carried  on 
in  the  Heathen  world,  upon  this  general  apprehen- 
fion  of  a  Deity.  How  came  the  world  to  be  fo  ea- 
fily  abufed  into  religions  of  all  fhapes  and  fafhions, 
had  not  there  been  a  natural  inclination  in  men's, 
fouls  to  religion,  and  an  indelible  idea  of  a  Deity  on 
the  minds  of  men  ?  Were  then  this  propenfity 
groundlefs,  and  this  idea  fictitious,  it  were  the  greateft 
flur  imaginable  which  could  be  caft  upon  nature, 
that,  when  the  inftincts  of  irrational  agents  argue 
fomething  real  in  them,  only  man,  the  moft  noble 
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being  of  the  vifible  world,  mult  be  fatally  carried  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  belief  of  that  which  never  was.  Which  yet  hath  lm 
fo  great  a  force  and  awe  upon  man,  that  nothing  cre- 
ates fo  great  anxieties  in  his  life  as  this  doth ;  nothing, 
lays  him  more  open  to  the  defigns  of  any  who  have 
an  intent  to  abufe  him.  But  yet  further  :  thefe  po- 
liticians who  firft  abufed  the  world,  in  telling  them 
there  was  a  God,  did  they  themfelves  believe  there 
was  a  God  or  no  ?  If  they  did,  then  they  had  no 
fuch  end  as  abufing  the  world  into  fuch  a  belief ;  if 
they  did  not,  upon  what  accounts  did  they  believe 
there  was  none,  when  the  people  were  fo  ready  to 
believe  there  was  one  ?  Was  that  as  certain  a  tradi- 
tion before  that  there  was  no  God,  as  afterwards  they 
made  it  to  be  that  there  was  ?  If  fo,  then  all  thofe 
people  whom  they  perfuaded  to  believe  there  was  a 
God,  did  before  all  believe  there  was  none ;  and  how 
can  it  poflibly  enter  into  the  reaton  of  any  man  to 
think  that  people  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  no  God  at  all,  nor  any  ftate  after 
this  life,  fhould  all  unanimoufly  quit  the  principles  of 
education  which  tended  fo  much  to  their  eafe  and 
pleafure  here,  to  believe  there  was  a  God  and  ano- 
ther life,  and  thereby  to  fill  themfelves  full  of  fears 
and  difquietments,  merely  becaufe  their  rulers  told 
them  fo  ?  Again,  if  thefe  rulers  themfelves  were  fo 
wife  as  not  to  believe  a  Deity,  can  we  imagine  there 
ever  was  fuch  an  age  of  the  world,  wherein  it  fell  out 
fo  happily  that  only  the  rulers  were  wife,  and  all  the 
fubjetts  fools  ?  But  it  may  be,  it  will  be  faid,  that  all 
who  zvere  wife  themfelves  did  not  believe  a  Deity  y  but  yet 
confented  to  the  practice  of  religion,  becaufe  it  was  fo  ufe- 
ful  for  the  government  of  mankind :  but  can  it  be 
thought  that  all  thefe  wife  men,  which  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  of  feveral  ranks  and  degrees  (forphilofophers  are  ^ 
not  always  ftatefmen,  nor  ftatefmen  philofophers) 
fhould  fo  readily  concur  in  fuch  a  thing,  which 
tended  mod  to  the  intereft  of  the  prince,  and  to  the 
abufe  of  the  world  ?  Would  none  of  them  be  ready 
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book  to  affert  the  truth,  though  it  were  but  to  make  & 
I1U  party  of  their  own,  and  difcover  to  the  people  that  it 
was  only  the  ambition  and  defign  of  their  governors 
which  (ought  to  bring  the  people  to  ilavery  by  the 
belief  of  fuch  things,  which  were  contrary  to  the  tra- 
dition of  their  forefathers,  and  would  make  their 
lives,  if  they  believed  them,  continually  troublefome 
and  unquiet  ?  Or  if  we  could  fuppofe  things  fhould 
hit  thus  in  one  nation,  what  is  this  to  the  whole 
world,  which  the  Atheift  here  fuppofeth  eternal? 
What,  did  all  the  rulers  of  the  world  exaftly  agree 
in  one  moment  of  time,  or  at  leaft  in  one  age,  thus 
to  abufe  the  world  ?  Did  the  defigns  of  governors, 
and  the  credulity  of  all  people,  fell  out  to  be  fo  fuit- 
able  together  ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not 
find  that  governors  can  have  the  judgments  of  people 
fo  at  their  command,  that  they  can  make  them  to 
believe  what  they  pleafe.  If  it  were  fo,  we  may  well 
fay  with  the  atheiftical  Pope,  Heu  quam  minimo  regitur 
mundus  ;  what  a  tzvine  thread  will  rule  the  world  !  But 
granting  thefe  things  (which  any  but  an  Atheift  will 
fey  are  impoffible),  yet  whence  fliould  it  come  to  pafs 
that  the  world,  which  is  generally  led  more  by  the 
opinions  of  their  forefathers  than  by  reafon,  (hould 
fo  cancel  that  former  tradition  that  there  was  no  God, 
that  no  remaining  footfteps  of  it  can  be  traced  in  any 
hiftory  of  thofe  times  ?  Or  did  the  governors  all  con- 
fent  to  abolifli  all  records  of  it  ?  Public  and  written 
I  grant  they  might ;  but  not  thofe  out  of  men's 
minds  and  memories,  which  would  have  been,  for  the 
eale  of  the  minds  of  their  pollerity,  conveyed  in  fome 
fecret  cabala  from  fathers  to  their  children.  It  may 
be,  it  will  be  faid,yo  //  was,  hut  men  durft  not  profefs  it 
for  fear  of  the  laws :  but  it  is  not  evident  that  the 
^  laws  of  all  the  ancient  commonwealths  were  fo  fevere 
*  againft  atheifm  ;  and  withal,  how  came  fome  of  the 
wifeft  and  moll  philofophical  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  embrace  '.he  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  as  a 
thing  far  more  c^  »onant  to  reafon  than  the  con- 
trary 
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trafy  opinion,  and  eftablimed  their  belief  on  fuch  chap. 
evidences  from  nature  itfelf,  that  none  of  their  anta-  ** 
gonifts  were  able  to  anfwer  them  ?  It  was  not  cer- 
tainly the  fear  of  laws  which  made  men  rational  and 
inquifitive  into  the  natures  and  caufes  of  things ;  and 
yet  thofe  who  were  fuch  amidft  the  great  idolatries 
of  the  Heathen,  and  being  deftitute  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, yet  freely  and  firmly  aflented  to  the  exiftence 
of  a  Deity.    Had  it  been  only  fraud  and  impofture 
which  brought  men  to  believe  a  God,  whence  came 
it  to  pafs  that  this  fraud  was  not  difcovered  by  thefe 
philofophers,  who  were  far  better  able,  by  their  near- 
nefs  to  thofe  eldeft  times,  and  much  converfe  abroad 
in  other  nations  (for  fome  travelled  into  Egypt,  Chal- 
dea,  Perfia,  India,  merely  to  gain  knowledge),  to 
have  found  out  fuch  an  impofture,  had  it  been  fuch, 
than  any  of  our  modern  Atheifts  ?  Whence  come 
thefe  now,  in  this  almoft  decrepit  age  of  the  world, 
to  be  the  firft  fmellers  out  of  fo  great  a  defign  ?  By 
what  means,  what  tokens  and  evidence  came  fuch  an 
impofture  to  their  knowledge  ?  Becaufe,  forfooth,  the 
world  is  ftill  apt  to  be  abufed  by  a  pretence  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  he  that  doth  not  fee  how  filly  and  ridicu- 
lous a  fophifm  that  is,  either  by  his  own  reafon,  or 
by  what  hath  gone  before,  hath  wit  and  reafon  little 
enough  to  be  an  Atheift.    Some,  therefore,  who 
would  feem  a  little  wifer  than  the  vulgar  fort  of 
Atheifts  (for  it  feems  there  is  a  vulgus  among  them 
too,  I  wifti  it  be  more  for  their  meannefs  than  mul- 
titude), are  fo  far  convinced  of  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  judging  that  the  belief  of  a  Deity  came  in  by 
fraud,  that,  finding  it  fo  general  and  univerfal,  they 
attribute  it  to  as  general  and  univerfal  a  caufe ; 
which  is  the  influence  of  the  ftars.    So  true  ftill  is 
that  of  the  poet,  ccelum  ipfum  petimus  Jlultitia  ;  for  by 
what  imaginable  influence  come  the  ftars  to  plant 
opinions  in  men's  minds  fo  deeply  and  univerfally  ? 
But  yet  further  :  is  this  opinion,  which  is  thus  caufed 
by  the  ftars,  true  or  falfe  ?  If  the  opinion  be  true,  we 
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book  have  what  wc  defire  ;  if  falfe,  what  malignant  infiu- 
11  y'  ence  is  this  of  the  ftars,  fo  powerfully  to  fway  men 
to  the  belief  of  a  falfity  ?  How  far  are  the  ftars  then 
from  doing  good  to  mankind,  when  they  are  fo  influ- 
ential to  deceive  the  world  !  But  then,  by  what  pe- 
culiar influence  come  fome  men  to  be  freed  from 
this  general  impofture  ?  If  the  caufe  be  fo  univerfal, 
the  effect  muft  be  univerfal  too.  But  if  only  the  na- 
tivity, and  continuance  of  fome  particular  religions, 
may  be  calculated  by  the  ftars  (as  Cardan  and  Vani- 
nus  atheiftically  fuppofe),  whence  then  comes  the  ge- 
neral propenfity  and  inclination  to  religion  in  all  ages 
and  nations  of  the  world  ?  If  it  be  then  caufed  by  the 
heavens  in  general,  it  muft  be  produced  necefTarily 
and  univerfally ;  and  fo  to  be  an  Atheift  were  impof- 
fible.  If  it  be  caufed  by  the  influence  of  fome  par- 
ticular ftars,  then  when  that  influence  ceafeth,  the 
world  would  univerfally  relapfe  into  atheifm.  So 
that  there  is  no  poffible  way  of  avoiding  this  univer- 
fal confent  of  mankind,  as  an  argument  that  there  is 
a  God,  when  all  the  pretences  of  the  Atheift  againft 
it  are  fo  weak,  ridiculous,  and  impertinent, 
xrii.  The  only  thing  then  left  for  him  is,  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  thing,  viz.  that  there  is  fuch  an  univer- 
fal confent ;  becaufe  fome  perfons  have  been  found  in 
the  world  who  have  not  agreed  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind in  this  opinion.  To  this  I  anfwer  (which  was 
the  fecond  particular  for  clearing  this  argument), 
that  the  dilTent  of  thefe  perfons  is  not  fumcient  to 
manifeft  the  confent  not  to  be  univerfal,  and  to  arife 
from  a  dictate  of  nature  :  for  I  demand  of  the  greateft 
Atheift,  whether  it  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  it  is  not 
natural  for  men  to  have  two  legs,  becaufe  fome  have 
been  born  with  one  j  or  that  it  is  not  natural  for 
men  to  defire  life  (which  the  Atheift  loves  fo  dearly), 
becaufe  there  have  been  fo  many  who  have  taken 
away  their  own  lives  ?  If  it  be  (aid,  that  thefe  arc 
monfters  and  anomalies  in  nature,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  regular  account  of  things,  the. 
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fame  I  may  with  as  great  reafon  fay  of  Atheifts,  that  chap. 
they  are  to  be  difpunged  out  of  the  cenfus  of  fuch  *' 
who  ad  upon  free  principles  of  reafon ;  becaufe  there 
may  be  fome  peculiar  reafons  given  of  their  diffent 
from  the  reft  of  mankind  in  the  denial  of  a  Deity. 
We  fee  by  the  old  philofophers  how  far  the  affecta- 
tion of  novelty,  and  ambition  of  being  cried  up  for 
no  vulgar  wits,  may  carry  men  to  deny  fuch  things, 
which  are  molt  common  and  obvious  in  the  world. 
Is  there  any  thing  more  plain  and  evident  to  reafon, 
than  that  it  implies  a  contradiction  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time  ?  And 
yet  if  we  believe  Ariftotle,  who  largely  difputes 
againll  them,  tia\  St  rive?  ol  auW  rt  IvJ^o-S-ai  pa<n  to  Arift.  Mc- 
auTo  iTvai  xaS      tlveu.   There  were  fome  who  affirmed  ^hy{- 1  iv- 
that  a  thing  might  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  time.  What  c  4' 
fo  evident  in  nature  as  motion  ?  Yet  the  philofopher 
is  well  known  who  difputed  againft  it,  and  thought 
himfelf  fubtle  in  doing  fo  too.    What  are  men  more 
affured  of  than  that  they  live  ;  and  yet  (if  it  be  not 
too  dogmatical,  even  in  that  to  believe  the  Sceptics) 
it  was  a  thing  none  could  be  affured  of?  What  are 
our  fenfes  more  affured  of  than  that  the  fnow  is 
white?  Yet  all  the  philofophers  were  not  of  that  opi- 
nion. Is  this  then  fufficient  reafon  on  which  to  deny 
an  univerfal  content,  becaufe  fome  philofophers  op- 
pofed  it,  when  it  is  moft  undoubtedly  true,  which 
Tully  fharply  fpeaks  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  Ni-  Cicero  de 
bil  tarn  abfurdum  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis  philofophorum ;  |*aJ:  Dcor- 
there  was  no  abfurdity  fo  great,  but  it  found  a  philojopher 
to  vouch  it  !  But  in  this  cafe  thofe  philofophers  who 
queftioned  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  though  they 
were  not  for  number  to  be  compared  with  thofe 
who  afferted  it,  yet  were  not  fo  inexcufable  therein 
as  our  modern  Atheifts,  becaufe  they  then  knew  no 
other  way  of  religion,  but  that  which  was  joined  with 
horrible  fuperftition,  and  ridiculous  rites  of  worfliip. 
They  were  ftrangers  to  any  thing  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, or  to  any  real  miracles  wrought  to  confirm  it ; 
Vol.  I.  G  g  and 
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book  and  to  fuch  a  way  of  ferving  God  which  is  moil 
T  IU*     agreeable  to  the  Divine  nature,  mod  fuitable  to  our 
reafon,  mod  effectual  for  advancing  true  godlinefs  in 
the  world.    And  although  this  moft  excellent  reli- 
gion, viz.  the  Chriftian,  be  fubject  to  many  fcandals, 
by  reafon  of  the  corruptions  which  have  been  mixed 
with  it  by  thofe  who  have  profefled  it,  yet  the  reli- 
gion itfelf  is  clear  and  untainted ;  being  with  great 
integrity  preferved  in  the  facred  records  of  it.  So 
that  now  atheifm  hath  far  lefe  to  plead  for  itfelf,  than 
it  had  in  the  midft  of  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition 
of  the  Heathen  idolatries.    But  if  we  (hould  grant 
the  Atheift  more  than  he  can  prove,  that  the  num- 
ber of  fuch  who  denied  a  Deity  hath  been  great  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  is  it  probable  they  (hould  {peak 
the  fenfe  of  nature,  whofe  opinion,  if  it  were  em- 
braced, would  diflblve  all  ties  and  obligations  what- 
foever,  would  let  the  world  loofe  to  the  highefl  li- 
centioufnefs  without  check  or  control,  and  would  in 
time  overturn  all  civil  focieties  ?  For,  as  Tully  hath 
ciccro  dc     largely  (hewn,  Take  away  the  being  and  providence  of 
h  t&  d°c'  God  out  of  the  world,  and  there  follows  nothing  but  per- 
Lcgib.  l.  ii.  turbation  and  confufion  in  it ;  not  only  all  fantlity,  piety \ 
and  devotion  is  dejlroyed,  but  all  faith,  virtue,  and  hu- 
man focieties  too ,  which  are  impoffible  to  be  upheld 
without  religion,  as  not  only  he,  but  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
and  Plutarch,  have  fully  demonftrated.    Shall  fuch 
perfons,  then,  who  hold  an  opinion  fo  contrary  to  all 
other  dictates  of  nature,  rather  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  na- 
ture, than  they  who  have  aflerted  the  belief  of  a  De- 
ity, which  tends  fo  much  to  advance  nature,  to  re- 
gulate the  world,  and  to  reform  the  lives  of  men  ? 
Certainly  if  it  were  not  a  dictate  of  jiature  that  there 
was  a  God,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  the  world 
fhould  be  fo  conftant  in  the  belief  of  him,  when  the 
thoughts  of  him  breed  fo  many  anxieties  in  men's 
minds ;  and  withal,  fince  God  is  neither  obvious  to 
fenfe,  nor  his  nature  comprehenfible  by  human  rea- 
fon :  which  is  a  ftronger  evidence  it  is  a  character 
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of  himfelf  which  God  hath  imprinted  on  the  minds  c  h^a  p. 
of  men,  which  makes  them  fo  unanimoufly  agree  ' 
that  he  is,  when  they  can  neither  fee  him,  nor  yet 
fully  comprehend  him.  For  any  whole  nation  which 
have  confented  in  the  denial  of  a  Deity,  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all.    Some  fufpicions,  it  is  true,  there 
were  at  firfl,  concerning  fome  very  barbarous  people 
in  America ;  but  it  is  fince  evident,  though  they  are 
grofsly  miftaken  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  yet  they 
worfliip  fomething  inftead  of  him,  fuch  as  the  Toupi- 
namboults,  Caribes,  Patagons,  Tapuia,  and  others  ;  of 
the  laft  of  which  Voffius,  from  one  Chriftophorus  v0ihq9  Ad- 
ArcifTewfki,  a  Polonian  gentleman,  who  was  among  ,dc"djea<1 
them,  hath  given  a  large  account  of  their  religion,  ifoi  p.  *• 
and  the  manner  of  their  worshipping  of  their  gods, 
both  good  and  bad.    And  that  which  among  thefe 
Indians  much  confirms  our  prefent  argument  is,  that 
only  thofe  who  have  been  the  moft  barbarous  and 
lavage  nations,  have  been  fufpected  of  irreligion,  but 
the  more  civilized  they  have  been,  the  more  evident 
their  fenfe  of  religion.    The  Peruvians  worfhip  one 
chief  God,  whom  they  call  Virachocha  and  Pachaca-  J™*fcv°" 
maky  which  is  as  much  as  The  Creator  of  heaven  and  c. ' v* 
earth.    And  of  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans,  Lipfius  ^^j1* 
and  others  fpeakl    So  that  the  nearer  any  have  ap-  Politick* 
proached  to  civility  and  knowledge,  the  more  ready 
they  have  been  to  own  a  Deity  ;  and  none  have  had 
fo  little  fenfe  of  it  as  they  who  are  almoft  degenerated 
to  brutes ;  and  whether  of  thefe  two  now  comes 
nearer  to  reafon,  let  any  one  who  hath  it  judge. 

Another  great  evidence,  that  God  hath  imprinted  xiy- 
a  character  or  idea  of  himfelf  on  the  minds  of  men, 
is,  becaufe  fuch  things  are  contained  in  this  idea  of  God> 
which  do  necejjarily  imply  his  exifience.  The  main  force 
of  this  argument  lies  in  this  :  That  which  we  do  clearly 
and  diflintlly  perceive  to  belong  to  the  nature  and  ejjence 
of  a  thingy  may  be  with  truth  affirmed  of  the  thing  ;  not 
thai  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth  to  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  for  that  were  an  empty  tauto- 
*  G  g  2  logy  ; 
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book  logy ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth  of  the  thing 
nL  itlelf ;  as  if  I  clearly  perceive,  upon  exact  enquiry, 
that  to  be  an  animal  doth  belong  to  the  nature  of 
man,  I  may  with  truth  affirm  that  man  is  a  living 
creature ;  if  I  find  it  demonftrably  true  that  a  tri- 
angle hath  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones,  then 
I  may  truly  affirm  it  of  any  triangle.  But  now  we 
afiume,  that,  upon  the  moft  exact  fearch  and  en- 
quiry, I  clearly  perceive  that  neceflary  exiftence  doth 
immutably  belong  to  the  nature  of  God ;  therefore 
I  may  with  as  much  truth  affirm  that  God  exifts,  as 
that  man  is  a  living  creature,  or  a  triangle  hath  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right  ones.  But  becaufe  many 
are  fo  apt  to  fufpect  fome  kind  of  fophifm  in  this  ar- 
gument, when  it  is  managed  from  the  idea  in  men's 
minds,  becaule  that  feems  to  imply  only  an  objective 
reality  in  the  mind,  and  that  nothing  can  be  thence 
inferred  as  to  the  exiftence  of  the  thing  whofe  idea 
it  is;  I  therefore  (hall  endeavour  to  manifefl  more 
clearly  the  force  of  this  argument,  by  proving  feve- 
rally  the  fuppofitions  which  it  {lands  upon ;  which 
are  thefe  three  :  i.  That  clear  and  diftincl  perception  of 
the  mind  is  the  great  eft  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  truth 
of  any  thing.  2.  That  we  have  this  clear  perception  that 
neceffdry  exiftence  doth  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.  3. 
That  if  necejjary  exiftence  doth  belong  to  God's  nature,  it 
unavoidably  follows  that  he  doth  exift.  Nothing  can  be 
defired  more  plain  or  full  to  demonftrate  the  force  of 
this  argument,  than  by  proving  every  one  of  thefe. 

1 .  That  the  great  eft  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  truth 
of  a  thingy  is  a  clear  and  diftincl  perception  of  it  in  our 
minds.  For  otherwife  the  rational  faculties  of  man's 
foul  would  be  wholly  ufelefs,  as  being  not  fitted  for 
any  end  at  all,  if  upon  a  right  ule  of  them  men  were 
ftill  liable  to  be  deceived.  I  grant  the  imperfection 
of  our  minds  in  this  prefent  ftate  is  very  great,  which 
makes  us  fo  obnoxious  to  error  and  miftake ;  but 
then  that  imperfection  lies  in  the  pronenefs  in  man's 
mind  to  be  led  by  intereft  and  prejudice  in  the  judg- 
ment 
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ment  of  things  ;  but  in  fuch  things  as  are  purely  fpe-  chap. 
culative  and  rational,  if  the  mind  cannot  be  certain  L 
it  is  not  deceived  in  them,  it  can  have  no  certainty 
at  all  of  any  mathematical  demonftrations.   Now  we 
find  in  our  own  minds  a  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence in  fome  things,  as  foon  as  they  are  propounded 
to  our  underftandings ;  as  that  a  thing  can  be  and 
not  be  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  a  non-entity  can  have  no 
proper  attributes ;  that  while  I  reajon  and  difcourfe,  I 
am :  thefe  are  fo  clear,  that  no  man  doth  fufpecl; 
himfelf  deceived  at  all  in  them.    Befides,  if  we  had 
no  ground  of  certainty  at  all  in  our  judging  things, 
to  what  purpofe  is  there  an  idea  of  true  and  falfe  in 
our  minds,  if  it  be  impoilible  to  know  the  one  from 
the  other  ?  But  I  fay  not  that  in  all  perceptions  of 
the  mind  we  have  certain  evidence  of  truth,  but  only 
in  fuch  as  are  clear  and  diftinft  ;  that  is,  when,  upon 
the  greateft  confideration  of  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
there  appears  no  ground  or  reafon  at  all  to  doubt 
concerning  it :  and  this  muft  fuppofe  the  mind's  ab- 
ftradtion  wholly  from  the  fenfes ;  for  we  plainly  find, 
that  while  we  attend  to  them,  we  may  judge  ourfelves 
very  certain,  and  yet  be  deceived ;  as  thofe  who  have 
an  ifterifm  in  their  eyes,  may  judge  with  much  con- 
fidence that  they  fee  things  as  clearly  and  diftindly 
as  any  other  doth.    Befides,  there  are  many  things 
taken  for  granted  by  men,  which  have  no  evidence 
of  reafon  at  all  in  them.    Now  if  men  will  judge  of 
the  truth  of  things  by  fuch  principles,  no  wonder  if 
they  be  deceived.    But  when  we  fpeak  of  clear  and 
diftindt  perception,  we  fuppofe  the  mind  to  proceed 
upon  evident  principles  or  reafon,  or  to  have  fuch  no- 
tions of  things,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive  by 
the  light  of  reafon,  do  agree  with  the  natures  of  the 
things  we  apprehend.    If  in  fuch  things,  then,  there 
be  no  ground  of  certainty,  it  is  as  much  as  to  fay  our 
faculties  are  to  no  purpofe ;  which  highly  reflefts  ei- 
ther upon  God  or  nature.    It  is  a  noble  queftion  as 
any  is  in  philofophy,  What  is  the  certain  x^tij'^ov  of 
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B  ni°  K  %t^e  trut^  °f  ^ings,  or  what  ground  of  certainty  the 
"  mind  hath  to  proceed  upon  in  its  judgment  of  the 
truth  of  fuch  objects  as  are  reprefented  to  it  ?  No- 
thing can  render  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus  more 
juflly  fufpected,  to  any  rational  and  inquifitive  mind, 
than  his  making  the  fenfes  the  only  conveyers  of  the 
'  truth  of  things  to  the  mind.  The  fenfes,  I  grant,  do- 
not  In  themfelves  deceive  any ;  but  if  I  make  the 
impreflions  of  fenfe  to  be  the  only  rule  for  the  mind 
to  judge  by  of  the  truth  of  things,  I  make  way  for 
the  greater!;  impoftures,  and  the  moft  erring  judg- 
ments. For  if  my  mind  affirms  every  thing  to  be  in 
its  proper  nature  according  to  that  idea  which  the 
imagination  hath  received  from  the  impreflions  upon 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  me  ever 
to  underftand  the  right  natures  of  things  :  becaufe 
the  natures  of  things  may  remain  the  fame,  when  all 
thofe  things  in  them  which  affect  the  organs  of  fenfe 
may  be  altered ;  and  becaufe  the  various  motion  and 
configuration  of  the  particles  of  matter  may  make 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  fenfes,  which  may  caufe 
an  idea  in  us  of  that  in  the  things  themfelves,  which 
yet  may  be  only  in  the  manner  of  fenfation  ;  as  fome 
philofophers  fuppofe  it  to  be  in  heat  and  cold.  Now 
if  the  mind  judgeth  of  the  nature  of  things  according 
to  thofc  ideas  which  come  from  the  impreflions  made 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  how  is  it  poflible  it  mould 
ever  come  to  a  right  judgment  of  the  natures  of 
things  ?  So  that,  in  reference  even  to  the  groffeft 
material  beings,  it  muft  be  the  perception  only  of  the 
mind  which  can  truly  inform  us  of  their  proper  na- 
ture and  eflence.  Befides,  there  are  many  ideas  of 
things  in  the  mind  of  man  which  are  capable  to  have 
properties  demonftrated  of  them,  which  never  owed 
their  original  to  our  fenfes ;  and  were  never  imported 
to  the  mind  at  the  keys  of  the  fenfes.  Such  are  moft 
mathematical  figures,  which  have  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  demonft  rat  ions ;  fuch  are  all  the  mutual 
refpects1  of  things  to  each  other,  which  may  be,  as 
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certain  and  evident  to  the  mind  as  itfelf  is.    Now  it  c  h  a  p. 
is  plain  by  this,  that  all  certainty  of  knowledge  is  lm 
not  conveyed  by  the  fenfes ;  but  our  trueft  way  of 
certain  underftanding  the  nature  of  any  thing,  is  by 
the  clear  and  diftindt  perception  of  the  mind,  which 
is  founded  on  the  truth  of  our  faculties  •>  and  that 
however  we  may  be  deceived  when  we  do  not  make 
a  right  ufe  of  our  reafon,  becaufe  of  the  imperfection 
of  our  prefent  ftate  ;  yet  if  we  fay  our  minds  may  be 
deceived  when  things  are  evident  and  clear  to  them 
upon  plain  principles  of  reafon,  it  is  highly  to  reflect 
upon  that  God  who  gave  men  rational  facilities,  and 
made  them  capable  of  difcerning  truth  from  falfe- 
hood. 

2.  That  we  have  clear  and  diftincl  perception  that  ne- 
cejfity  of  exiftence  doth  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.  For 
which  we  are  to  confider  the  vaft  difference  which 
there  is  in  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of 
the  nature  of  any  other  being.    In  all  other  beings, 
I  grant  we  may  abftract  efience  and  exiftence  from 
each  other ;  now  if  I  can  make  it  appear  that  there 
is  evident  reafon,  ex  parte  rei>  why  I  cannot  do  it  in 
the  notion  of  God,  then  it  will  be  more  plain  that 
neceflity  of  exiftence  doth  immutably  belong  to  his 
nature.    It  is  manifeft  to  our  reafon,  that,  jn  all 
other  beings  which  we  apprehend  the  natures  of, 
nothing  elfe  can  be  implied  in  the  natures  of  them 
beyond  bare  poffibility  of  exiftence ;  no,  although 
the  things  which  we  do  apprehend  do  really  exift  ; 
becaufe,  in  forming  an  idea  of  a  thing,  we  abftract 
from  every  thing  which  is  not  implied  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing.    Now  exiftence  being  contin- 
gent and  poffible  as  to  any  other  being,  it  cannot  be 
any  ingredient  of  its  idea,  becaufe  it  doth  not  belong 
to  its  effence ;  for  we  may  fully  apprehend  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  without  attributing  exiftence  to  it. 
But  now  in  our  conception  of  a  Being  abfolutely 
perfect,  bare  poflibility  or  contingency  of  exiftence 
(peaks  a  direct  repugnancy  to  the  idea  of  him ;  for 
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book  how  can  we  conceive  that  Being  abfolutely  perfect, 
IIK  which  may  want  that  which  gives  life  to  all  other  per- 
fections, which  is  exiftence  ?  The  only  fcruple  which 
men's  minds  are  fubject  to  in  apprehending  the  force 
of  this  argument,  lies  in  this,  Whether  this  necejfary  ex- 
ijience  doth  really  belong  to  the  nature  of  that  Being  wbofe 
idea  it  is,  or  elfe  it  be  only  a  mode  of  our  conception  in  ap- 
prehending God  f  For  clearing  of  this,  we  muft  con- 
fider  by  what  certain  rules  we  can  know  when  the 
compofition  of  things  together  in  the  underftanding 
doth  depend  upon  the  mere  operation  of  the  mind, 
and  when  they  do  belong  to  the  things  themfelves, 
and  their  immutable  nature.  For  which  we  have  no 
rule  fo  certain  and  evident  as  this  is,  that  in  thofe 
things  which  depend  merely  on  the  aft  of  the  mind 
joining  together,  the  underftanding  cannot  only 
abftrad  one  thing  from  another,  but  may  really 
divide  them  in  its  conceptions  from  each  other; 
but  in  fuch  things  which  cannot  be  divided  from 
each  other,  but  the  eflence  of  the  thing  is  quite  al- 
tered, it  is  a  certain  evidence  that  thofe  things  were 
not  conjoined  by  the  mere  a&  of  the  mind,  but  dp 
immutably  belong  to  the  natures  of  the  things  them- 
felves. As  for  inftance,  when  I  conceive  a  triangle 
infcribed  in  a  fquare,  a  man  walking,  a  horfe  with 
wings,  it  is  evident  I  may  underftand  the  natures  of 
all  thefe  things  without  thefe  affections  of  them ;  be- 
caufe  I  can  fully  apprehend  the  nature  of  a  triangle 
without  imagining  a  fquare,  a  man  without  walking, 
a  horfe  without  wings  ;  thence  it  necefiarily  follows, 
that  the  joining  of  thefe  things  together  was  merely  an 
act  of  the  mind.  But  now  I  cannot  conceive  a  triangle 
not  to  have  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones,  nor 
a  man  that  hath  not  rationality  belonging  to  him  : 
for  if  I  divide  thefe  attributes  from  them,  I  deftroy 
their  natures  -9  and  therefore  the  joining  of  thefe  to- 
gether is  not  any  mere  act  of  the  mind ;  but  thefe 
are  fuch  things  as  are  implied  in  the  very  notion  of 
them,  and  therefore  immutably  belongs  to  them.  So 
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now,  when  I  conceive  the  notion  of  a  body,  I  can  chap. 
imagine  all  perfections  belonging  to  it,  without  con-  J* 
ceiving  it  neceflarily  to  exift  ;  for  it  may  be  a  body 
Hill,  though  it  hath  not  its  being  from  itfelf :  but 
when  I  conceive  a  Being  abfolutely  perfect,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  imagine  it  mould  have  its  being  from  any 
other ;  and  if  it  be  from  itfelf,  it  muft  of  neceffity 
exift.  For  though  the  mind  ftill  be  apt  to  doubt 
whether  exiftence  in  this  idea  be  only  a  mode  of  co- 
gitation, yet  that  doubt  may  be  eafily  removed,  if 
the  mind  doth  but  attend  to  this,  that  at  leaft  poffi- 
bility  of  exiftence  doth  belong  to  all  thofe  beings 
which  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  in  our  minds  ;  and  the 
reafon  why  we  attribute  bare  poflibility  to  them,  is 
becaufe  we  apprehend  fome  reafon  in  our  minds 
which  keeps  us  from  attributing  neceffity  of  exiftence 
to  them,  as  that  it  is  not  implied  in  its  nature,  or 
that  it  doth  depend  on  fome  other  Being,  or  that  it 
wants  infinite  power,  &c.  Now  all  thefe  reafons, 
which  make  us  attribute  bare  poflibility  of  exiftence 
to  any  Being,  are  taken  away,  when  we  conceive  a 
Being  abfolutely  perfed  5  for  then  exiftence  is  im- 
plied among  the  number  of  perfections ;  and  this 
Being  is  independent  upon  all  others,  and  infinitely 
powerful,  fo  that  nothing  can  hinder  its  exiftence ; 
and  therefore  we  muft  conclude,  that  neceffity  of  ex- 
iftence doth  immutably  belong  to  the  nature  and  no- 
tion of  God,  and  is  not  any  mode  only  of  our  con- 
ception ;  becaufe  if  we  take  away  neceffity  of  exift- 
ence from  God,  we  lofe  the  notion  of  a  Being  abfo- 
lutely perfect:. 

The  third  thing,  That  ifnecejfary  exiftence  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  God,  be  doth  exift,  not  only  follows  as  a 
neceflary  conclufion  from  the  other  two,  as  the  prc- 
mifes,  but  is  in  itfelf  evident  to  any  one's  reafon  ;  for 
it  implies  no  lefs  than  a  contradiction  for  a  Being  to 
exift  neceflarily,  and  yet  it  be  queftionable*  whether 
it  doth  exift  or  no  ?  Thus  much,  I  fuppofe,  may  fuf- 
fice  here  to  explain  and  enforce  this  argument.  If 
x  any 
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book  any  are  yet  unfatisfied,  I  refer  them  to  thofe  judicious 
I1L  authors,  who  have  made  it  their  peculiar  bufinefs 
vid.  Dcs  to  manage  it,  and  viadicate  it  from  all  objections  : 
tiphyf.Me"  which  falls  in  only  here  as  an  evidence  that  God  hath 
Rt(\t  lmPrmted  a  character  of  himfelf  on  the  minds  of 
ob'^a.      men,  feeing  .we  have  fo  clear  and  diftinft  an  idea  of 

Anddotc°re  ^UC^  a  ^e*n&'  ^r0m  whom  if  we  take  away  neceffity 
aSainft  c    of  exiftence,  we  deftroy  that  notion  which  our  minds 
t fdfs.  ^ave  °^  an  abfolutely  perfect  Being.    This  is  the  firft 
Ap^nd.  '  way  whereby  we  can  conceive  an  infinite  Being  may 
«k  5»  6>  7-  make  himfelf  known  to  mankind,  by  imprinting  an 
indelible  character  of  himfelf  upon  the  foul ;  which 
can  be  attributed  to  none  befides  himfelf,  without 
doing  manifeft  violence  to  our  own  faculties,  and  fuf- 
pecting  ourfelves  deceived  in  things  which  art  motl 
clear  and  evident  to  us. 
xv.       I  come  to  the  fecond  evidence  which  God  hath 
given  us  of  his  own  exiftence ;  which  is  the  mark 
and  imprejjion  which  he  hath  left  of  an  infinite  wifdom  and 
cotmfely  in  the  appearances  which  are  in  nature*  There 
needs  no  great  criticifm  to  find  out  the  true  Author 
of  all  the  works  of  nature ;  the  works  themfelves 
fhew  the  author  as  plainly,  as  if  his  effigies  were  drawn 
upon  them.    If  the  great  curiofity  and  contrivance 
of  any  artificial  engine  fpeak  the  excellency  of  the 
mechanical  wit  of  the  framer  of  it,  what  ridiculous 
folly  will  it  be  to  impute  that  rare  mechanifm  of  the 
works  of  nature  to  the  blind  and  fortuitous  motion 
of  fome  particles  of  matter  ?  Suppofe  a  multitude  of 
letters,  cafuajly  thrown  together,  fhould  fall  fo  hand- 
fomely  in  order  that  we  might  read  in  them  the 
names  of  Troja,  Juno,  iEneas,  Dido,  Turnus,  Afca- 
nius,  or  the  like,  is  it  poflible  for  any  to  imagine  that 
ever  they  fhould  reach  the  grandeur,  flyle,  matter, 
and  accuracy  of  the  whole  books  of  the  JEneids  ?  So 
granting,  that  now  matter,  being  fet  in  motion  by  a 
Divine  power,  may,  by  its  continual  agitation,  at  laft 
produce  fome  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  yet  what 
is  this  to  the  whole  univerfe,  or  the  admirable  con- 
trivance 
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trivance  of  any  one  part  in  it  ?  If  thefe  things  had  c  h  a  p- 
been  the  refult  of  mere  matter  and  motion,  when  L 
once  the  particles  of  matter  had  been  fo  united  and 
fettled  together  as  to  produce  any  one  (pedes  of  ani- 
mals in  the  world  (which  it  is  almoft  unconceivable 
they  mould),  yet  we  cannot  think,  that,  if  there  had 
been  but  fymmetry  of  parts  enough  for  it  merely  to 
fubfift  itfelf,  and  propagate  more,  there  could  have 
been  any  further  attempt  made  by  thofe  atoms, 
which  had  been  once  fettled  in  a  determinate  figure. 
How  came  it  then  to  pafs  that  there  is  not  any  one 
Ipecies  of  animals  in  the  world,  but  what  hath  fuch 
an  order,  (yrnmetry,  and  contrivance  of  parts,  which 
(peaks  more  than  mere  neceffity  of  fubfiftence ;  and 
therefore  fpeaks  them  to  be  the  effect  of  a  fupreme 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  not  the  products  of  mere 
matter  ?  Is  it  poflible  that  any,  who  is  not  before- 
hand refolved  to  exclude  a  Deity,  mould  imagine 
that  any  particles  of  matter  mould  fall  into  the  ex- 
act form,  order,  motion,  and  ferviceablenefs  to  the 
World,  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  in,  without  Di- 
vine counfel  and  wiidom  difpofing  of  them  ?  Tully  cicerode 
tells  us  of  a  fpeech  of  Ariftotle,  to  this  purpofe.  kh.'^*. 
If  we  could  fuppofe  perfons  to  have  lived  in  fome  caverns 
of  the  earthy  and  to  have  enjoyed  every  thing  there  of  plea- 
fure  and  riches,  or  whatever  it  is  which  we  think  makes 
men's  lives  happy,  and  had  never  been  abroad  upon  the 
fur  face  of  the  earth,  but  had  only  had  fome  obfcure  report 
of  an  infinite  Power  and  Being  ;  and  that  afterwards 
thefe  perfons  Jhould,  by  an  opening  of  the  caverns  wherein 
they  were,  come  abroad  into  thefe  parts  of  the  zvorld,  and 
Jhould  fuddenly  behold  the  earth,  fea,  and  the  heavens* 
and  obferve  the  vaftnefs  of  the  clouds,  and  violence  of 
winds,  and  behold  the  bignefs,  beauty,  and  influence  of  the 
fun,  and  how  the  day  depended  upon  his  prefence  ;  and 
upon  his  withdrazving  Jhould  viezv  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens again  (as  it  were  the  fecond  courfe  of  nature),  the 
order  and  ornament  of  the  ftars,  the  varieties  of  the  light 
of  the  moon,  their  rtjing  and  fetting,  and  their  fixed  and 
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book  immoveable  courfes ;  they  could  not  bold  from  believing 
m'  there  was  a  Deity,  and  that  thefe  were  the  effecls  of  bis 
power.  So  vaftly  different  are  the  free  and  natural 
emanations  of  our  fouls,  from  that  which  we  force 
and  ftrain  out  of  ourfelves  by  diftorting  and  wringing 
thofe  free  principles  of  reafon  which  God  hath  given 
us,  when  a  few  forry  experiments,  and  fome  arbi- 
trary hypothefes,  muft  make  us  form  other  concep- 
tions of  things,  than  the  majefty,  order,  and  beauty 
of  them  do  naturally  fuggeft  to  us.  We  fee,  when 
once  we  can  but  abftracl:  our  minds  from  thofe  pre- 
judices which  continual  converfation  with  the  world 
brines  upon  us,  by  that  fpeech  of  Ariftotle,  how 
readily  our  minds  will  frame  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  thofe  words  of  the  royal  Pfalmift,  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  fhews  his 
bandy-work.  To  which  purpofe  likewife  thofe  words 
of  the  excellent  orator  himfelf,  in  another  place,  are 
ciwre  de  very  obfervable.  Quid  eft  enim  verius  quam  neminem  eJJ'e 
i.  a!  e!Si6.  oportere  tarn ftulte  arrogantem,  ut  in  fe  mentem  rationem 
putet  inejfe,  in  ccelo  mundoque  non  putet  ?  aut  ea  qua  vix 
fumma  ingenii  ratione  comprebendat ,  nulla  rattone  moveri 
putat  ?  Quern  vero  aftrorum  or  dines,  quern  dierum  noEli- 
umque  viciffitudines,  quern  menjium  temper atio,  quemque  ea, 
qua  gignutitur  nobis  ad  fruendum,  non  gratum  ejfe  cogant, 
bunc  hominem  omnino  numerare  qui  dicet  f  What  monftrous 
anogancy  would  it  be  in  any  man  to  think  there  is  a  mind 
and  reafon  in  himfelf,  and  that  there  is  none  in  the  world  f 
Or  to  think  thofe  things  are  moved  without  reafon  and  un- 
derftanding,  which  all  that  he  hath  is  fcarce  able  to  compre- 
hend ?  Neither  can  he  deferve  the  name  of  a  man,  from 
whom  the  obfervation  of  the  courfes  of  the  ftars,  the  fuc- 
cejjion  and  order  of  feafons,  and  the  innumerable  benefits 
which  he  enjoys  in  the  world,  doth  not  extort  gratitude 
towards  that  Being  which  ordered  all  thefe  things.  What 
a  low  opinion,  then,  had  thofe  more  refined  and  ge- 
nerous fpirits,  who  went  only  upon  principles  of  pure 
and  undiftorted  reafon,  of  thofe  mean  and  ignoble 
fouls  which  were  inclined  to  atheifm ;  efpecially  then, 
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when  religion  was  fo  abufed,  that  it  was  true  of  the  chap. 
wifeft  of  them,  what  one  faid  of  Erafmus,  Magis  ha-  u 
buit  quid fugeret  quam  quid fequeretur,  they  knew  what 
to  avoid,  but  not  what  they  mould  embrace.  And 
yet,  when  they  faw  fo  much  into  the  folly  and  fuper- 
ftition  of  Heathen  worfhip,  they  faw  the  greateft 
reafon  ftill  to  adhere  to  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  as  may 
be  clearly  feen,  efpecially  in  the  fecond  of  thofe  ex- 
cellent dialogues  of  Tully,  De  Natura  Deorum,  where 
this  particular  aigument  to  prove  a  Deity,  from  the 
admirable  contrivance  of  the  works  of  nature,  is  ma- 
naged with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  reafon,  and 
by  particular  enumeration  of  moft  confiderable  parts 
of  the  univerfe.  So  unbecoming  a  late  philofopher 
was  that  reafon  of  his,  why  he  waved  the  argument 
from  the  confideration  of  the  world  to  infer  a  Deity, 
becaufe  the  ends  of  God  are  unfearchable,  as  flowing 
from  his  infinite  wifdom.  For,  what  though.  God 
may  conceal  fome  things  from  men  which  he  intends, 
and  are  of  no  concernment  for  men  to  know,  mud 
therefore,  of  neceflity,  thofe  ends  of  his  be  unfearch- 
able in  his  works  of  creation,  which  refer  fo  immedi- 
ately to  the  advantage  of  life,  and  tend  fo  much  to 
the  veneration  of  the  Deity  ? 

Nay,  the  peculiar  ufe  and  ferviceablenefs  of  many  xvi. 
parts  of  the  univerfe,  efpecially  of  animals,  and  chiefly 
of  man,  is  fo  evident,  that  this  hath  been  the  main 
argument  which  hath  induced  fome,  otherwife  athe- 
iftical  enough,  to  acknowledge  and  adore  a  Deity. 
And  although  the  Epicureans  be  lamentably  puzzled 
to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  many  other  appear- 
ances in  nature,  yet  they  no  where  difcover  fo  much 
weaknefs  and  ignorance,  as  when  they  come  to  dif- 
courfe  de  ufu  partium>  about  the  contrivance  of  the 
parts  of  man's  body.  Whofe  opinion  is  thus  briefly 
delivered  by  Lucretius : 

Nil  ideo  quoniam  natunijl  in  corporey  ut  uti  Lucwt.Uv. 
Pqfemus  -y  fed  quod  natum'jl,  id  procreat  nfunu        v*  *33* 
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book  J.  c.  that  no  parts  of  mans  body  were  defigned  for  that 
n1,  ufe  which  they  are  employed  for ;  but  the  parts,  by  chance, 
fell  into  that  form  they  are  in,  and  men  by  degrees  brought 
them  to  their  prefent  ufe  and  ferviceablenefs.  An  opi- 
nion, at  firft  view,  fo  ftrangely  unreafonable,  that  we 
cannot  think  Epicurus  fhould  have  ever  embraced  it, 
had  it  not  unavoidably  followed  upon  his  hypothefis 
of  all  things  in  the  univerfe  refulting  only  from  a 
fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms :  according  to  which 
he  fuppofed  in  man  a  different  configuration  of  parts 
would  happen,  from  the  various  agitation  and  con- 
cretion of  thofe  little  particles  which  at  firft  run  to- 
gether in  the  fafhion  of  a  man  ;  and  becaufe  that 
man  had  in  him  a  more  florid  and  vivacious  fpirit, 
made  up  of  the  moft  fubtle  and  moveable  atoms, 
thence  motion  came  into  the  feveral  parts  fuitable  to 
the  different  conformation  of  them.  And  becaufe 
thofe  atoms  of  which  the  foul  -  is  compofed  are  ca- 
pable of  fenfation,  thence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  it  fees 
in  the  eye,  hears  in  the  ear,  and  fmells  in  the  noftrils. 
This  is  the  moil  which  is  made  of  the  opinion  of 
Epicurus  by  the  late  fedulous  vindicator  of  him, 
which  yet  himfelf  calls  intoleranda  opinio  ;  and  it  will 
appear  to  be  fo,  not  only  as  contradicting  what  God 
himfelf  hath  delivered  concerning  man,  but  what 
reafon  itfelf  will  eafily  fuggeft,  from  the  confederation 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  man's  body4.  It  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  there  were  fome  philofophers  older  than  Epi- 
curus, who  were  much  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as 
Democritus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  others ; 
yet  we  find  thofe  who  more  narrowly  fearched  into 
the  natures  of  living  creatures,  were  thereby  brought 
to  acknowledge  a  Divine  Providence,  which  with  a 
great  deal  of  wifdom  did  order  the  feveral  parts  of 
animals,  and  adapted  them  to  their  peculiar  ufes. 
And  although  Ariftotle,  in  his  book  de  Partibus  Ani- 
maliumy  hath  faid  enough  to  refute  the  fond  opinion 
of  thofe  philofophers,  yet  none  hath  handled  this  ar- 
gument with  more  exaftnefs  and  accuracy,  and  with 
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a  more  peculiar  reflection  on  Epicurus,  than  Galen  chap, 
hath  done  in  his  excellent  piece  de  Ufu  Partium ;  L 
which  Gaflendus  thinks  Galen  wrote  with  a  kind  of  Gaflend. 
enthufiafm  upon  him  (adeo  totum  opusvidetur  confcrip- 
Urn  £i/6»<ri«rix«?)  ;  and  fo  all  thofe  feventeen  books  of 
his  on  that  fubjed,  are  a  kind  of  1 19th  pfalm  in  phi-  1  iu  c* 3* 
lofophy,  or  a  perpetual  hymn  upon  the  praife  of  the 
great  Creator ;  a  juft  commentary  on  thofe  words  of 
the  Pfalmift,  Pfalm  cxxxix.  14.  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made ;  marvellous  are  thy  works ,  and  that 
my  foul  knoweth  right  well.  In  the  entrance  of  thofe 
books,  Galen  firft  (hews  the  great  variety  of  parts 
which  is  in  feveral  animals  fuitable  to  their  feveral 
natures.  The  horfe,  becaufe  of  his  fwiftnefs  and 
pride,  hath  the  ftrongeft  hoofs  and  moft  curled 
mane ;  the  lion,  becaufe  of  his  fiercenefs  and  cou- 
rage, hath  his  ftrength  lying  in  his  teeth  and  paws  ; 
the  bull  in  his  horns ;  the  boar  in  his  tufks  ;  the  hart 
and  hare  being  timorous  creatures,  their  parts  are 
made  fitteft  for  flight :  but  man,  becaufe  he  hath  a 
principle  of  reafon  in  him,  hath  no  defenfive  or  of- 
fensive weapons  in  his  body,  but  he  hath  hands  to 
make  ufe  ofboth  ;  which  being  joined  with,  and  em- 
ployed  by  his  reafon,  far  exceed  all  thofe  advantages 
which  any  other  creatures  have  5  being  employed  not 
only  to  defend  himfelf,  but  to  build  houfes,  make 
clothes,  arms  and  nets,  whatever  is  ufeful  for  himfelf, 
or  hurtful  to  thofe  creatures  which  he  hath  command 
over :  but  becaufe  man  was  made  for  fociety  and 
civil  converfe,  therefore  his  hands  were  not  only  em- 
ployed to  defend  himfelf  or  hurt  other  creatures,  but 
for  the  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind  ; 
for  by  thefe  were  laws  written,  temples  built,  all  in- 
ftruments  of  arts  framed ;  by  them  we  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  other's  wits ;  we  can  difcourfe  with  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Hippocrates,  and  other  ancients,  though  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  us.  Now  that  the  configura- 
tion of  parts  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  ufe  of  them  after- 
wards, as  the  lion's  paw  of  his  courage,  the  bull's 
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book,  horns  of  his  fiercenefs,  or  the  flendernefs  of  the  hart 
I1L  of  its  fearfulnefs,  appears  by  this,  becaufe  the  young 
ones  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  before  their  parts 
are  grown  up,  ftrive  to  make  the  fame  ufe  of  them 
which  the  others  do.  As  Galen  faith,  he  had  often 
feen  a  bull-calf  pulhing  with  his  head  before  any 
horns  were  grown  out,  and  a  colt  kicking  when  his 
hoofs  were  yet  tender,  and  a  young  boar  defending 
himfelf  with  his  jaws  before  he  had  any  tuiks ;  which 
is  an  evident  argument  that  the  parts  were  defigned 
for  the  ufe,  and  not  the  ufe  to  follow  the  parts.  So, 
faith  he,  take  three  eggs,  one  of  an  eagle,  another  of  a 
duck,  and  a  third  of  a  ferpent,  and  after  they  are  hatched 
through  a  moderate  heat,  wefhall find,  when  they  are  but 
newly  hatched,  the  two  firft  will  be  ftriving  to  fly  before 
they  have  wings,  and  the  third  endeavouring  to  creep 
away  on  its  belly ;  and  if  you  breed  them  up  to  greater 
perfeclion,  and  bring  them  into  the  open  air,  you  will  pre- 
sently fee  the  young  eagle  mounting  into  the  air,  the  duck 
quoddling  in  a  pool,  and  the  ferpent  creep  under  ground. 
Afterwards  he  comes  particularly  to  handle  the  feve- 
ral parts  of  man's  body,  and  firft  begins  with  the 
hand  ;  and  fhews  in  each  part  that  it  were  impoffible 
to  have  framed  them  with  greater  conveniency  for 
their  feveral  ufes  than  they  have.  The  ufe  of  the 
hand  is  to  take  hold  of  any  thing  which  man  can  ule  i 
now  there  being  things  of  fuch  different  fizes  which 
men  may  ufe,  it  had -been  impoffible  for  the  hand,  if 
it  had  been  one  entire  thing,  and  undivided,  that  it 
could  have  held  things  greater  or  lefler  than  itfelf, 


fingers  are  placed  and  divided,  they  are  equally  fit 
for  laying  hold  of  objects  of  any  fize  or  quantity  ;  for 
the  leaft  things,  as  a  barley-corn,  are  taken  up  with 
the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb  ;  things  fomewhat 
bigger  are  taken  up  by  the  fame,  but  not  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  them  as  before  ;  things  fomewhat  bigger 
than  thefe,  with  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  and  middle 
finger ;  and  fo  on  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  the  whole 


But  now  as  the 
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hand  is  ufed  ;  fo  that  the  divifion  of  the  hand  into  chap. 

fingers  is  neceffary.    Neither  were  this  enough,  but   

the  very  pofition  of  the  fingers,  as  they  are,  is  necef- 
fary too  ;  for  they  had  been  ufelefs,  if  they  had  been 
all  divided  in  a  right  line  5  for  the  firmeft  hold  is  ei- 
ther circular,  or  at  lead  in  two  oppofite  points :  but 
now  this  is  provided  for  by  the  pofition  of  the  thumb, 
which  may  equally  join  with  any  of  the  fingers  in 
taking  hold  of  any  thing.    After  this,  he  largely 
(hews  the  particular  neceflity  of  the  foftnefs,  round- 
nefs  of  the  flefli,  and  nails  on  the  tops  of  the  ringers, 
and  the  fpecial  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  ;  and  then  comes 
to  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  how  neceffary  they  are 
for  firm  hold ;  and  if  there  had  been  but  one  bone 
in  each  finger,  they  would  have  ferved  only  for 
thofe  things  which  we  take  up  when  they  are  ex- 
tended :   but  now  feeing  they  have  three  feveral 
ioints,  they  are  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  things ;  for 
when  we  bow  our  fingers,  we  ufe  them  as  though 
they  had  no  bones  at  all,  and  when  we  ftretch  them 
out,  as  though  they  were  all  but  one  entire  bone ;  1 
and  the  feveral  inflections  of  the  joints  ferve  for  all 
kind  of  figures.    And  then  he  (hews  the  neceflity  of 
the  flelh  within  the  fingers,  and  on  either  fide  of 
them,  and  upon  them  ;  and  fo  with  wonderful  accu- 
racy handles  the  magnitude,  number,  figure  of  the 
bones,  and  nature  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and 
then  the  tendons  and  mufcles  belonging  to  the 
feveral  fingers;  which  after  he  hath  difcourfed  on 
through  his  firft  book,  he  concludes  it  with  the  ma- 
nifeft  inconveniency  which  would  follow  in  the  hand, 
were  not  eveiy  thing  in  it  in  that  exact  magnitude, 
pofition,  and  figure  in  which  it  is.    With  the  fame 
exadtnefs  he  goes  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
handling  in  the  fecond  book  all  that  belongs  to  the 
arm,  in  the  third  the  legs,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  the 
lungs,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  head,  in  the  tenth 
the  peculiar  and  admirable  fabric  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
Vol.  I.  H  h  eleventh 
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B       K  e'evcntn  t^ie  other  parts  of  the  face,  in  the  twelfth  the 
*     parts  of  the  back,  and  fo  in  the  thirteenth,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  genitals,  in  the  fixteenth 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  and  in  the  laft  the  pe- 
culiar difpofition  and  figure  of  all  thefe  parts,  and 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  whole  defign ;  which  is  as  great 
as  can  be  in  any  work  whatfoever,  which  is  for  us  to 
take  notice  of  the  admirable  wifdom  of  God  in  con- 
triving the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  of  man.   So  that 
that  whole  book  contains  in  it  a  moft  full  and  preg- 
nant demonftration  of  a  Deity,  which  every  man  car- 
ries about  with  him  in  the  ftrufture  of  his  body ;  on 
which  account  men  need  not  go  out  of  themfelves  to 
find  proof  of  a  Deity,  whether  they  confider  their 
minds  or  their  bodies  ;  of  which  it  may  be  more 
truly  faid,  than  Heraclitus  of  old  did  of  his  ftove, 
Ariftot.  de  Etiam  hie  DH  funt.    So  that  of  all  perfons  I  fhould 
j/"*  mm*  mofl  wonder  at  thofe,  whofe  employment  particularly 
leads  them  to  the  underftanding  the  parts  and  nature 
of  man's  body,  if  the  proverb  be  not  a  great  injury 
to  them  ;  fince  they  have  fuller  infight  into  this  de- 
monftration of  a  Deity  in  the  fabric  of  man's  body, 
than  many  others  who  converfe  only  with  fome  jejune 
and  faplefs  writings.  And  certainly,  whatever  is  ima- 
gined to  the  contrary  by  men  of  weak  underftand- 
ings,  the  beft  way  to  cure  the  world  of  atheifm,  is 
true  philofophy,  or  a  fearch  into  the  natures  of 
things  ;  which  the  more  deep  and  profound  it  is,  the 
more  impofiible  will  it  be  found  to  explicate  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  mere  matter  and  motion. 
It  was  wifely  obferved  of  a  great  perfon  and  philofo- 
pher,  that  a  narrow  and  flight  infpe&ion  into  nature 
inclined  men  of  weak  heads  to  atheifm  j  but  a  more 
thorough  inlig>ht  into  the  caufesof  things  made  them 
more  evidently  fee  the  necefiary  dependance  of  things 
on  the  great  and  wife  Creator  of  them.    A  little 
knowledge  of  philofophy  is  apt  to  make  men's  heads 
dizzy,  and  then  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  gulf  of 
atheifm  :  but  a  more  careful  and  diligent  view  of  it 
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brings  them  into  fobriety  and  their  right  wits  again,  chap. 
Such  a  flight  infpeftion  had  the  followers  of  Epicu-  *'  . 
rus  into  the  nature  of  things  j  for  when  they  found 
how  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  the  various  mo- 
tion and  configuration  of  the  particles  of  matter 
would  handfomely  falve  many  appearances  of  nature, 
they,  drunk  with  the  fuccefs,  reel  prefently  into  an 
infinite  fpace,  and  there  imagine  they  behold  infinite 
worlds  made  of  the  concretion  of  atoms  ;  and  ever 
lince  their  eyes  have  been  fo  duftad  with  thefe  little 
atoms,  that  they  could  fee  nothing  elfe  in  the  world 
but  them*  Which  how  grofs  and  unreafonable  it  is, 
will  appear  from  our  prefent  fubject  ;  for  who  but 
Lucretius  or  Epicurus  could  ever  think  that  our  nof- 
trils  were  at  firft  faftiioned  as  they  are  merely  by  the 
violent  impulfe  of  the  air  within,  which  would  force 
itfelf  a  paffage  out  ?  But  how  came  the  air  into  the 
body  before  it  was  forced  out  ?  Did  it  break  open 
the  lips,  make  all  that  round  cavity  in  the  mouth, 
for  a  paffage  through  the  dfpera  arteria  f  But  if  when 
it  was  in,  it  would  come  out  again,  was  not  the 
mouth  wide  enough  to  let  it  go  ?  or  did  the  firft  man 
(hut  his  mouth  on  purpofe  to  find  another  vent  for 
the  air  ?  If  fo,  how  chance  the  force  of  the  air  did 
not  carry  away  the  epiglottis  f  Or  if  it  got  fafely  up 
to  the  nofe,  how  came  it  not  to  force  a  pafiage  out 
about  the  eyes;  rather  than  to  go  down  lb  low  firft  ? 
But  if  we  believe  thefe  rare  contrivers  of  man's  body, 
all  the  inward  veffels  of  the  body  were  made  by  the 
courfe  of  water,  as  channels  are.  But  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  the  cefophagus  and  the  fto- 
mach  fhould  be  (b  curiouily  contrived  by  the  mere 
force  of  water  ;  and  that  all  the  inteftines  fhould  be 
made  only  as  channels,  to  let  it  out  again  when  it 
was  once  in  ?  But  how  comes  then  fuch  a  kind  of  re- 
ciprocation and  periftaltic  motion  in  thofe  velTels  ? 
How  come  the  feveral  coats  of  them  to  be  fo  firm  ? 
If  it  had  been  only  a  forced  pafiage,  it  would  have 
been  direct  and  through  the  fubftance  of  the  parts* 
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b  o^o  k  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  all  forced  paflages  in  the  body 
-  of  the  earth.  Befides,  if  the  water  received  into  the 
ftomach  forced  the  pafiage  through  the  guts,  how 
comes  it  not  to  run  in  the  channel  it  had  made  for 
itfelf  ?  Or  did  it  not  like  that  paflage  when  other 
things  came  into  it,  and  therefore  found  out  a  more 
fecret  one  into  the  bladder  ?  But  if  that  were  made 
by  the  water,  how  came  it  to  be  fo  full  of  mem- 
branes, and  fo  fubjecl:  to  dilatation  ?  Thus  ridiculous 
will  men  make  themfelves,  rather  than  (hew  them- 
felves  men  in  owning  and  adoring  that  infinitely  wife 
and  powerful  God,  who  orders  all  things  in  the  world 
according  to  ihe^counfel  of  his  will.  What  can  be  more 
plain  and  evident  than  the  peculiar  ufefulnefs  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  man's  body  is  ?  What  other  intent 
can  be  imagined  that  man  is  formed  with  a  mouth, 
but  only  for  taking  in  of  nourifhment,  and  for  re- 
ceiving and  letting  forth  of  air  ?  or  that  an  infant  is 
fo  ready  to  open  his  mouth,  but  that  there  are  breads 
and  milk  for  him  to  fuck,  in  order  to  his  nourifh- 
ment ?  Why  fliould  the  ocfophagus  be  fo  hollow, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  wide,  but  that  one  was  provided 
for  the  better  conveyance  of  the  meat  down,  and  the 
other  for  the  fermentation  of  it?  Whence  come  all 
the  other  vefTels  to  be  fo  conveniently  placed,  were  it 
not  for  the  diftribution  of  nourifliment  into  the  fe- 
veral parts,  or  for  conveying  away  the  excrements 
of  it  ?  Can  anv  one  think  that  the  feveral  mufcles 
and  tendons  fliould  be  placed  in  the  more  folid  parts, 
for  any  other  end  than  for  the  better  motion  of 
them  ?  Or  that  the  nerves  fliould  be  derived  from 
the  brain,  into  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  for  any 
other  defign  than  to  be  the  inftruments  of  fenfe  and 
motion  ?  Or  that  the  continual  motion  of  the  heart 
fliould  be  for  any  other  purpofe  than  for  receiving 
and  diftributing  of  the  blood  through  the  arte- 
ries into  the  parts  of  the  body  ?  Or  that  the  eye, 
with  all  its  curious  fabric,  fliould  be  only  accidentally 
employed  in  feeing  ?  Thefe  things  are  fo  plain,  that 
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however  the  Epicureans  may  more*eafily  lofe  them-  chap. 
felves,  and  deceive  others,  in  explaining  the  appear-  L 
ances  of  nature  in  fome  inanimate  beings,  yet  when 
they  come  with  their  blind  .concourfe  of  atoms  to 
give  an  account  of  the  parts  of  animals,  they  mi- 
ierably  befool  themfelves,  and  expofe  themfelves  only 
to  contempt  and  pity.    It  were  eafy  to  multiply  ex- 
amples in  this  kind,  but  I  fhall  only  mention  one 
thing  more,  which  is,  if  all  the  parts  of  man's  body 
have  no  higher  original  than  the  concourie  of  atoms 
in  the  firfl  man  and  woman,  by  what  were  the  um- 
bilical veffels  formed,  whereby  the  child  in  the  womb 
receives  its  nourifhment  ?  By  what  atoms  was  the 
pafTage  of  the  fuccus  nutritim  framed  from  the  mother 
to  the  child  ?  How  come  thofe  veflels  to  clofe  up  fo 
naturally  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  it  to  leek 
its  nourifliment  in  quite  another  way  ?  Will  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  which  by  their  concretion  formed  the 
firft  pair,  falve  this  too  ?  Thus  frill  wc  fee  how  im- 
poffible  it  is  (to  go  no  further  than  ourfelves)  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  of  things,  without  an  infinite 
-  Power  and  Being  which  produced  all  thefe  things;* 
and  hath  left  fo  plain  an  infcription  of  Jiimfelf  upon 
the  works  of  nature,  that  none  but  thofe  who  lhut 
their  eyes  can  abftain  from  feeing  it. 

I  come  n,ow  to  the  third  evidence  of  a  Deity,  xvn. 
which  is,  That  there  are  fome  beings  in  the  world  which  3* 
cannot  depend  upon  matter  or  motion ;  i.  e.  that  there  are 
fome  fpiritual  and  immaterial  fubltances  or  beings 
(for  if  the  thing  be  acknowledged,  it  is  unbecoming 
a  man  to  contend  about  words)  ;  the  confequence  of 
this  for  the  proving  a  Deity,  neither  hath  been,  nor  I 
uppofe  will  be  denied,  by  fuch  who  queftion  an 
infinite  Being ;  the  fame  principles  leading  to  the 
denying  and  the  proof  of  both,  and  immaterial  be- 
ings being  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  there  is  fomething 
above  matter  in  the  world.  If  there  be  then  fuch 
things  in  the  world  which  matter  and  motion  cannot 
be  the  caufes  of,  thea  there  are  certainly  fpiritual  and 
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book  immaterial  beings ;  and  that  I  (hall  make  appear 
1IL     both  as  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  fome  extraordinary 
effects  which  are  produced  in  the  world. 

i.  I  begin  with  the  nature  of  the  foul  of  man. 
And  herein  I  muft  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  arguments 
which  directly  prove  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  on  that 
account  mull  quit  all  thofe  common  arguments  to 
prove  the  foul's  immortality  from  the  attributes  of 
God  ;  for  all  thefe  do  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  a  De- 
ity as  already  evident :  neither  can  I  rely  with  lafety 
on  the  way  which  fome  have  taken  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  merely  from  the  phenomena  of 
fenfation,  which  they  endeavour  to  prove  cannot  be 
performed  by  mere  matter  and  motion.  For  grant- 
ing all  this,  yet  the  utmoft  that  can  be  proved  by  it  is 
no  greater  immortality  in  our  fouls  than  in  the  fouls 
of  brutes  ;  and  in  the  fenfe  in  which  that  is  admit- 
ted, I  fuppofe  an  Epicurean  will  not  deny  the  foul 
of  man  to  be  immortal,  as  Demonax  in  Lucian  laid, 
when  he  was  afked  whether  the  foul  were  immortal 
or  no  :  It  is  (faid  he),  but  as  all  things  elfe  are ;  for 
thofe  who  make  the  foul  to  be  nothing  but  fome 
more  fubtle  and  active  particles  of  matter,  do  not 
think  that  upon  death  they  are  annihilated,  but  that 
only  they  are  difperfed  and  diflipated ;  or,  in  the  Pla- 
tonift's  phrafe,  may  return  to  the  foul  of  the  world. 
Thefe  ways  I  cannot  think  to  be  fufficient  probations 
of  fuch  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial  being  in  man 
which  we  now  enquire  for  -y  much  lefs  can  I  make 
ufe  of  fo  precarious  and  infirm  an  hypothefis  as  pre- 
exiftence,  which  makes  men  apt  to  fufpeA  the  co- 
gency of  fuch  reafons  which  tend  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul ;  which  are  linked  with  a  fup- 
pofition,  not  only  inevident  either  to  fenfe  or  reafon, 
but  likewife  needlefs  and  impertinent.  For  I  know 
no  one  argument  which  doth  directly  prove  the  im- 
materiality of  the  foul,  that  doth  in  the  leaft  infer 
any  neceffity  of  pre-exiftence,  but  on  the  fame  ac- 
counts it  will  prove  the  fours  eternity.  Being  there- 
fore 
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fore  thus  at  liberty  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
foul  confidered  in  herfelf,  our  only  way  muft  be  to  lm 
find  out  fuch  peculiar  properties  in  the  foul  of  man, 
which  cannot  be  falved,  on  fuppofition  there  were 
nothing  elfe  but  matter  and  motion  in  the  world, 
Suppofing,  then,  that  all  fenfation  in  man  doth  arife 
from  corporeal  motion,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  alferted 
by  the  modern  philofophers,  and  that  the  higheft 
conceptions  which  depend  on  fenfe  can  amount  no 
higher  than  imagination,  which  is  evident ;  if  it  can 
then  be  proved  that  there  is  a  principle  of  action  in 
man  which  proceeds  in  a  different  way  of  operation 
than  fenfation  doth,  and  that  there  are  fuch  opera- 
tions of  the  foul  which  are  not  imaginations,  it  will 
be  then  clear  that  there  is  a  principle  in  man  higher 
than  matter  and  motion.    Now,  although  it  be  a 
tafk  fufficiently  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  of 
fenfation  itfelf  in  a  mere  mechanical  way,  fuppofing 
no  higher  principle  than  mere  matter,  yet  it  will  ap- 
pear fir  more  difficult,  nay  impoffible,  without  a  fpi- 
ritual  or  immaterial  being,  to  falve  fuch  appearances 
in  man  which  tranfeend  the  power  of  imagination  ; 
which  will  appear  by  thefe  following  operations  of  the 
mind,  which  every  one  who  hath  it  may  find  within 
himfelf. 

1.  Correcting  the  errors  of  imagination.  For  if  all 
our  perceptions  were  nothing  elfe  but  the  images  of 
corporeal  things  left  in  the  brain,  the  judgment  of 
the  mind  muft  of  neceflity  be  according  to  the  im- 
preflions  which  are  made  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe. 
But  now  if  our  minds  can  and  do  form  apprehenfions 
of  things  quite  different  from  thofe  which  are  con- 
veyed by  fenfe,  there  muft  be  a  higher  principle  of 
knowledge  in  man  than  imagination  is ;  for  which 
the  common  inftance  of  the  juft  magnitude  of  the 
fun  is  very  plain.  If  we  judge  according  to  the 
image  which  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  our  eyes, 
we  can  never  imagine  the  fun  to  be  bigger  than  he 
feems  to  us  to  be  -y  nay,  though  the  fight  be  advan- 
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book  taged  by  the  help  of  telefcopes,  it  cannot  receive 
*n'  fuch  an  image  or  idea  of  the  fun  which  anfwers  to  its 
juft  magnitude,  viz.  that  it  is  160  times  bigger  than 
the  earth.  From  whence  now  comes  this  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  bignefs  of  the  fun  above  that  proportion 
which  can  poflibly  come  in  at  our  fenfes  ?  If  it  be 
faid,  Thai,  by  the  observation  of  the  lejj'ening  of  objects 
according  to  the  proportion  of  dijlance,  the  mind  may  come 
to  underftand  how  much  bigger  the  fun  may  be  than  be 
feems,  I  grant  it ;  but  withal  enquire  how  the  imagi- 
nation comes  to  have  proportions  and  diftances  which 
are  mere  refpects,  and  can  have  no  corporeal  phan- 
tafms  whereby  to  be  reprefented  to  it  ?  So  that  by 
'this  very  way  of  ratiocination,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  fome  principle  in  man  beyond  imagination.  Again, 
when  the  mind,  by  ratiocination,  hath  proceeded 
thus  far,  and  finds  the  fun  to  be  fo  great,  what  idea 
is  there  of  this  magnitude  in  the  mind  ?  The  mind 
cannot  fix  itfelf  on  any  thing,  but  it  muft  have  an 
idea  of  it.  From  whence  comes  this  idea  ?  Not  from 
corporeal  phantafms ;  for  none  of  them  could  ever 
convey  the  due  magnitude  of  the  fun  to  the  mind, 
and  therefore  the  forming  of  this  idea  muft  be  a  pure 
act  of  intellection,  which  corrects  the  errors  of  ima- 
gination, and  is  a  principle  above  it.  So  in  the  fight 
of  a  ftick,  when  under  water,  the  reprefentation  of  it 
by  the  fenfe  to  imagination  is  as. crooked  >  for  corpo- 
real motion  carries  things  to  the  eye  without  any 
judgment  upon  them  ;  the  eye  conveys  the  image 
to  the  brain ;  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  cor- 
poreal perception,  muft  prelently  take  every  thing 
for  true  which  is  conveyed  thither.  Now  from  what 
principle  is  it  that  this  error  of  our  fenfes  is  cor- 
rected ?  So  in  many  other  things  wherein  our  imagi- 
nations are  quite  puzzled  ;  and  when  we  go  accord- 
ing to  them,  it  is  impofiible  to  apprehend  things  as 
our  reafon  tells  us  they  are.  Thus  as  to  the  An- 
tipodes our  imaginations  are  wholly  of  the  mind 
of  the  ancients,  that  the  Antipodes  to  us  muft 
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needs  be  in  danger  of  knocking  their  heads  againfl:  chap. 
the  ftars,  and  if  they  go  upon  any  thing,  it  muft  be  L 
their  heads,  and  that  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is 
in  the  other  hemifphere  is  below  us :  thefe  are  pertina- 
cious errors  of  imagination  while  we  adhere  to  that, 
and  are  only  corrigible  by  our  reafon,  which  makes  it 
evident  to  be  otherwife.  Befides,  there  are  many  things 
our  reafon  and  underftanding  inform  us  that  they  may 
be,  and  yet  our  imaginations  can  form  no  idea  of 
them.  Let  an  Epicurean  philofopher  try  the  power 
of  his  imagination  in  his  inane  or  infinite  empty  [pace, 
and  he  will  foon  find,  that  as  flrong  as  his  fancy  is/it 
will  foon  tire  and  retreat,  as  not  being  able  to  courfe 
through  fo  unimaginable  a  fpace.  So  for  eternal  du- 
ration our  reafon  tells  us  the  thing  is  poflible,  but 
when  our  imaginations  begin  to  fardle  up  fome  con- 
ceptions of  it,  they  are  prefently  tying  both  ends  to- 
gether ;  which  will  make  a  ftrange  idea  of  eternity  : 
the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  infinite  divifibility  of 
quantity,  which  Epicurus  was  fomewhat  aware  of 
when  he  denied  the  thing.  But  how  many  mathe- 
matical problems  are  there  which  will  jade  our  ima- 
ginations prefently,  and  yet  our  reafon  (lands  flill, 
and  aflures  us  of  the  poffibility  of  the  things  ;  as  in 
two  lines  coming  nearer  flill  to  each  othei'>  and  yet  never 
meeting;  and  in  many  other  things,  which  mod  clearly 
evince  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty  in  man  which 
exceeds  matter  and  motion,  when  it  is  able  thus  to 
correct  the  faults  and  to  fupply  the  defects  of  ima- 
gination. 

2.  Reflex  atls  of  the  mind  upon  itfelf  argue  a  higher  xvm. 
principle  than  imagination.  That  there  are  fuch  things, 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  hath  any  ufe  of  cogita- 
tion ;  and  if  any  one  doubt  of  it,  his  very  doubting 
argues  he  hath  reflex  acts  ;  for  he  could  not  doubt 
whether  he  had  or  no,  but  by  reflection  upon  him? 
felf.  Now  that  reflex  acts  fhould  be  caufed  through 
matter  and  motion,  or  through  mere  imagination,  is 
unconceivable  j  for  we  fee  no  matter  can  act  upon  it- 
felf: 
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book  felf :  indeed  one  part  of  extended  matter  may  aft 
In*     upon  another,  but  not  purely  upon  itfelf.    The  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  can  never  feel  thcmfelves, 
though  they  can  touch  each  other  ;  neither  can  ima- 
gination reflect  on  itfelf :  for  that  proceeding  upon 
corporeal  images,  muft  have  fuch  a  representation 
from  the  fenfes  of  what  it  acts  upon.    Now  what 
image,  of  itfelf,  can  be  conveyed  to  the  imagination 
through  the  external  organs  of  fenfe  ?  The  eye  may 
fee  through  the  motion  of  the  objects  of  fight  preffing 
upon  it ;  but  how  can  it  fee  that  it  fees  ?  So  the 
imagination  receives  the  images  conveyed  to  the 
brain  ;  but  what  (hop  hath  it  to  make  new  ones  in 
of  itfelf,  and  fo  be  guilty  of  the  greateft  idolatry,  or 
worfhipping  its  own  image  ?  But  though  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  thus  reflect,  yet  we  find  fuch  a  prin- 
ciple within  us  that  is  very  apt  to  retire  into  itfelf, 
and  recollect  things  which  could  never  have  been 
conferved  fo  long  in  that  fhop  of  fhadows,  the  ima- 
gination.   For  if  imagination  be  nothing  elfe  but, 
as  a  modern  philofopher  defines  it,  conception  remain- 
iiltlire",     ittg9  and  a  little  and  little  decaying  from  and  after  the  ail 
ka  \  °f  fenfe>  l*ke  the  motion  of  water  after  a  fione  is  thrown 
'  u     into  it,  how  is  it  poffible  that  at  fo  great  a  diftance  of 
years,  as  we  commonly  find,  the  image  of  a  thing 
may  be  retrieved  with  as  much  facility  and  frefhnefs 
as  to  circumftanccs,  as  if  it  were  but  new  done  ?  And 
that  account  which  he  gives  of  remembrance  is  very 
weak  and  infufficient,  when  he  tells  us,  that  remem- 
brance is  nothing  elfe  but  the  mifjing  of  parts  ^  which  every 
man  expecleth  Jhould  fucceed  after  they  have  a  conception 
of  the  whole.    For  according  to  this,  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  mind  to  retrieve  any  object  without  mutilation 
of  it ;  and  fo  there  cannot  poflibly  be  a  recollecting 
of  all  circumftances,  when  an  object  is  once  paft, 
and  the  motion  begins  to  decay.    But  all  this  while 
we  underfland  nothing  by  what  means  this  decaying 
motion  fhould  continue  fo  long  as  our  memory  can 
fetch  things  back,  or  by  what  means  an  object,  when 
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once  paft,  can  be  recovered  again,  if  memory  be  c  h  a  p, 
nothing  elfe  but  decaying  motion.  Such  perplexi-  L 
ties  muft  needs  arife,  when  men  will  undertake  to 
falve  the  inward  operations  of  the  foul  by  mere  mo- 
tion :  but  is  it  not  evident,  that  many  times  when 
the  mind  is  employed  about  other  things,  fome 
phantafms  of  things  long  ago  paft  will  come  and 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind,  with  as  much  clear- 
nefs  as  if  new  done  ?  Whereas  if  memory  were  de- 
caying motion,  the  longer  pad,  the  more  impoflible 
would  it  be  to  recover  any  thing :  but  do  we  not 
find  that  many  old  men  will  better  remember  the 
circumftances  of  many  things  they  did  in  their  child- 
hood, than  a  year  or  two  before  ?  Befides,  we  fee 
what  quicknefs  and  vivacity  there  is  in  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  above  corporeal  motion,  with  what  fa- 
cility the  mind  turns  itfelf  from  one  objeft  to  an- 
other, how  fuddenly  it  rangeth  the  whole  world; 
how  it  trips  over  mountains,  crofleth  the  ocean, 
mounts  to  the  ikies,  and  at  laft  quarries  upon  it- 
felf, and  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  intelle&ual  eye. 
As  quick  as  the  eye  of  the  body  is,  the  mind  far  ex- 
ceeds it,  and  can  withdraw  the  imagination  from  at- 
tending the  organs  of  fenfe  :  thus  do  men  who  have 
their  minds  much  fixed,  fix  their  eyes  too  ;  and  yet 
afterwards  can  fcarce  tell  themfelves  what  they  have 
looked  on  all  that  while.  Sometimes  the  mind  fits 
and  compares  phantafms  together,  and  fports  itfelf 
in  forting  them  into  feveral  ranks  and  orders,  and 
making  matches  between  fuch  things  which  are  fure 
to  have  no  affinity  with  each  other;  which  are 
thence  called  entia  rationis^  or  the  creatures  of  the 
mind.  And  can  all  thefe,  and  many  other  fuch 
operations  which  men  are  confcious  to  themfelves  of, 
be  nothing  elfe  but  the  motion  of  lome  phlegmatic 
matter,  the  readlion  of  the  brain,  and  the  mere  ef- 
fects of  imagination  ? 

3 .  The  profound  /peculations  of  the  mind  argue  a  power 
far  above  imagination  and  corporeal  motion.    I  wonder 
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book  how  Epicurus's  foul,  when,  if  we  believe  him,  it  was 
nl'  made  up  of  atoms,  could  ever  imagine  an  infinite 
vacuity  ?  Could  mere  atoms  ever  difpute  whether 
they  were  atoms  or  no  ?  For  I  doubt  not  but  Epi- 
curus was  fain  to  argue  much  againft  himfelf,  before 
he  could  perfuade  himfelf  to  fo  ftupendous  a  piece 
of  folly.  Were  there  nothing  in  man  but  mere  cor- 
poreal motion,  whence  came  the  difpute,  whether  the 
foul  were  corporeal  or  no  ?  Can  atoms  frame  fyllo- 
gifms  in  mood  and  figure  ?  and  mere  matter  argue 
pro  and  cony  whether  it  be  matter  or  fomething  elfe  ? 
What  kind  of  aerial  particles  were  their  fouls  com- 
pounded of,  who  fir  ft  fancied  themfelves  to  be  im- 
material ?  What  ftrange  agitations  of  matter  were 
thofe  which  firft  made  men  think  of  an  eternal  ftate? 
which  thoughts  have  ever  fince  fo  ftuck  upon  thefe 
little  fpherical  bodies,  that  they  could  never  yet  difbur- 
then  themfelves  of  them.  Whence  come  fuch  amaz- 
ing fears,  fuch  dreadful  apprehenfions,  fuch  finking 
thoughts  of  their  future  condition,  in  minds  that 
would  fain  eafe  themfelves  by  believing  that  death 
would  put  a  period  both  to  foul  and  body  ?  Whence, 
on  the  other  fide,  come  fuch  encouraging  hopes,  fuch 
confident  expectations,  fuch  comfortable  prepoflef-  I 
fions  of  their  future  ftate,  in  the  fouls  of  good  men, 
when  their  bodies  are  neaseft  to  the  grave  ?  Seneca, 
who  was  fomewhat  dubious  fometinxes  as  to  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  foul,  yet  could  tell  his  dear  Lu- 
cilius  with  what  pleafure  he  could  think  of  it ;  and 
Scnec.  praef.  could  elfewhere  fay  of  the  foul,  Et  hoc  habet  argu- 
Nauf??ft*  mtntum  divinitatis  fua  quod  ilium  divina  deleclant,  nee  ut 
alienis  inter  eft,  Jed  ut  fuis  :  the  foul  had  that  mark  of  di- 
vinity in  it,  that  it  was  moft  pleafed  with  Divine  fpecula- 
tionsy  and  converfed  with  them  as  with  matters  which 
nearly  concerned  it.  And  when  it  hath  once  viewed 
the  dimenfions  of  the  heavens,  contemnit  domicilii  prio- 
ns anguftias,  it  was  afhamed  of  the  cottage  it  dwelt 
in :  nay,  were  it  not  for  thefe  fpeculations,  nonfuerat 
opera  pretium  nafci,  it  had  not  been  worth  while  for  1 
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the  foul  to  have  been  in  the  body ;  and  as  he  goes  on,  chap. 
detrahe  hoc  ineftimabile  bonum,  non  eft  vita  tanti  ut  fudem,  *' 
ut  aftuem.  Could  there  be  now  fo  great  an  Epicurifm 
in  contemplation,  were  the  foul  of  man  of  Epicurus's 
mould,  a  mere  complexion  of  atoms  ?  Would  dull 
and  heavy  matter  ever  have  delighted  to  have 
fearched  fo  much  into  the  caufes  of  things,  to  have 
gone  over  the  world  in  its  fpeculations,  and  found 
more  fweetnefs  in  knowledge,  than  the  little  Epicure 
the  bee  taftes  in  his  choiceft  flowers  ?  Epicurus's 
own  philofophy  is  a  demonftration  againft  himfelf. 
If  his  foul  had  not  been  of  a  purer  nature  than 
he  fancied,  he  would  never  have  made  his  ftudy 
of  philofophy  a  part  of  his  Epicurifm.  Had  his 
foul  been  fuch  atoms  as  he  fancied,  when  his  brain 
had  been  well  heated  at  his  ftudy,  thofe  more  vivid 
and  fpirituous  particles,  like  the  fpirits  of  wine,  had 
been  in  danger  of  evaporation,  and  leaving  the 
more  lumpim  matter  to  complete  his  work.  Of 
all  perfons,  I  mod  admire  that  philofophers,  who 
make  fo  much  ufe  of  their  understandings,  fhould 
fo  ungratefully  requite  them,  and  ferve  them  like 
old  horfes  ;  when  they  have  made  them  do  all  the 
lervice  they  could,  turn  them  into  the  highways, 
and  let  them  die  in  a  ditch.  But  yet  all  philofo- 
phers have  not  been  fo  unthankful;  fome  have 
underftood  the  worth  of  their  fouls,  and  afTerted  it : 
if  they  have  not  ufed  too  high,  i.  e.  Platonical  ex- 
preffions  of  it,  making  it  a  particle,  not  of  matter, 
but  of  the  Divine  nature  itfelf,  a  little  deity  in  a  cot- 
tage, that  (lays  here  a  while,  and  returns  to  that  upper 
region  from  whence  it  came.    As  Manilius  fpeaks, 

An  dubium  eft  habit  are  Deum  fub  petlore  noftro  ?  Manii  1.  iv. 
In  ccelumque  redire  anitnas,  cocloque  venire  f  Ed!  Bei.ti. 

And  while  the  foul  is  here  in  its  cage,  it  is  continually 
fluttering  up  and  down,  and  delighteth  to  look  out 
now  at  this  part,  and  then  at  another,  to  take  a  view 
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book  by  degrees  of  the  whole  univerfe ;  as  the  fame  poet 
m'     goes  on, 

».893«  —Quid  mhrum,  nofcere  tnundum 

Si  pojjunt  homines,  quibus  eft  &  miindus  in  ipfis  i 
Exemplumque  Dei  quifque  eft  in  imagine  parva  ? 

The  foul  hath  nothing  more  delightful  to  it  than 
knowledge ;  and  no  knowledge  fo  pleafing  and  fatif- 
fadtory  as  of  him  whofe  image  and  fuperfcription  it 
bears,  who  makes  himfelf  moft  known  to  fuch  as  en- 
quire after  him. 

M.T.9J7.  —Seque  ipfum  inculcat  &  ofert 

Ut  bene  cognofci  pof/it. 

I  conclude  this  with  that  of  Seneca,  in  that  excellent 
preface  to  his  Natural  Queftions.  O  quam  contempta 
res  eft  homo  nifi  fupra  humana  fe  erexerit !  What  a  piti- 
ful thing  is  man,  were  it  not  that  his  foul  was  apt  to  foar 
above  thefe  earthly  things  !  And  by  this  aptnefs  to  foar 
fo  high  above  thefe  terrene  objefts,  and  to  converfe 
with  fo  much  freedom  with  ipiritual  beings,  as  well  as 
abftra6ted  notions,  we  may  certainly  infer  that  our 
rational  fouls  are  of  a  far  more  noble  and  refined  na- 
ture than  that  more  feculent  principle  of  imagina* 
tion,  which  always  converfes  in  face  Romuli,  and  can 
go  no  further  than  our  fenfes  carry  it.  And  thus  I 
have  made  good  the  firft  proof,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world,  which 
is  from  that  immaterial  being  which  is  in  man. 

The  next  evidence  which  we  have  of  a  Being 
above  matter  and  motion,  is,  from  the  extraordinary 
effetls  which  have  been  in  nature.  I  fpeak  not  now 
merely  of  fuch  things  which  by  their  natures  and  ef- 
fects are  manifefted  to  proceed  from  fome  beings 
which  bear  ill-will  to  mankind,  multitudes  of  which 
are  related  by  men  philofophical  and  inquifitive,  with 
fuch  enumerations  of  circumftances,  and  particular 
evidences  that  they  are  not  mere  impoftures,  that 
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one  may  on  the  feme  grounds  queftion  any  matter  chap. 
of  fad  which  himfelf  did  not  fee,  as  fuch  relations  u 
which  are  delivered  by  perfons  without  intereft  or 
defign,  and  fuch  as  were  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  or 
circumftances ;  fuch  are  both  ancient  and  modern 
philofophers,  phyficians,  ftatefmen,  and  others.  Nei- 
ther (hall  I  infift  on  fuch  prodigies,  which  ofttimes 
prefage  revolutions  in  ftates,  if  we  believe  Machiavel  Machiar. 
himfelf,  who  in  a  whole  chapter  defignedly  proves  it ;  1/u 
and  profefTeth  himfelf  utterly  to  feek  for  the  caufes  c* 5  ' 
of  them,  unlefs  they  may  be  attributed  to  fome  fpi- 
rits  and  intelligences  in  the  air,  which  give  the  world 
notice  of  fuch  things  to  come.    But  thofe  things 
which  I  fuppofe  have  the  moft  clear  and  undoubted 
evidence  of  true  and  undoubted  miracles  (the  mat- 
ters of  fadt  being  affirmed  by  eye-witnefifes,  who 
fealed  the  truth  of  them  with  their  lives),  are  thofe 
recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  which  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  evade,  either  by  queftioning  the 
truth  of  the  things,  which  I  fuppofe  in  the  precedent 
book  we  have  proved  with  as  much  rational  evidence 
as  any  thing  of  that  nature  is  capable  of,  or  elfe  that 
the  things  therein  recorded  might  be  falved  without 
a  Deity.    For  which  only  two  ways  have  been  exco- 
gitated by  atheiftical  fpirits,  either  attributing  them 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  ftars,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  fond  and  abfurd  opinion  have  been 
taken  away  by  thofe  many  writers,  who  have  ra- 
tionally confuted  the  whole  art  of  Judicial  Aftrology,  vid.  d.  h. 
or  elfe  that  they  are  done  by  mere  power  of  imagina-  Morc'sMyf.. 
tion,  which  is  the  way  of  Avicenna  and  fbme  other  jinefs,  i.  viL 
Arabic  writers,  which  is  fo  wild  an  etTed  of  the  power  '5* 
of  imagination,  fhat  nothing  doth  fo  much  demon-  1  *  *7, 
Urate  the  irregular  motions  of  it,  as  fuch  an  opinion 
dotli ;  and  is  fufficiently  derided  and  refuted  by  Pom- 
ponatius  himfelf.    Now  then  it  being  an  acknow- 
ledged principle  in  nature,  that  every  thing  continues  in 
the  courfe  it  is  in,  till  fomething  more  powerful  put  it  outy 
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o  o  k  if  then  fuch  things  have  been  in  the  world  which  have 
I1L     been  real  alterations  of  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  the 
funs  fianding  fiill  in  the  time  of  Jofhuay  then  there 
muft  be  fomething  above  matter  and  motion,  and 
confequently  that  there  is  a  God. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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